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Preface 

to the Second Volume 


Due to the many requests we received from all over the world for the English 
translation of the book of the Third International Symposium on Bediuzzaman 
Said Nursi, we published previously the first thirty of the fifty-eight speeches 
and papers presented at the Symposium. We are pleased to now offer the second 
volume, containing the remaining twenty-eight papers. It is hoped that in later 
editions, the two volumes will be combined and published as a single volume. 
As in the first volume, the majority of the papers were in Turkish, some were in 
Arabic, and a small number in English. The original texts of the latter are given 
in the present volume. Turkish and Arabic editions of this Symposium book are 
also available. 

Sozler Publications 
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God’s Messenger (pbuh) 
in the Risale-i Nur 

‘Imaduddin Khalil 


Introduction 

Bediuzzaman allotted a great deal of space to God’s Messenger (PBUH) in 
his writings, and attempted to analyze and illustrate various aspects of his life 
and practices. These discussions are concentrated in seven treatises or sections 
of the Risale-i Nur. They are the Nineteenth Word, On the Messengership of 
Muhammad (PBUH); 1 the section of the Twenty-Fourth Word which enumerates 
principles to assist in understanding Hadiths about the signs of the end of time 
and the merits and rewards of certain actions; the Thirty-First Word, about the 
Ascension of the Prophet (PBUH); the Nineteenth Letter, called The Miracles of 
Muhammad (PBUH); the Fourth Flash, called The Highway of the Practices of 
the Prophet ; the Eleventh Flash, called The Stairway of the Practices of the 
Prophet and Antidote for the Sickness of Innovations; the section of the Fif¬ 
teenth Ray about the witnesses of Prophethood. 2 The subject is mentioned in 
numerous other parts of the Risale-i Nur. 3 

Prof. Dr. ‘IMADUDDIN KHALIL 

Professor ‘Imaduddin Khalil was born in Mosul in 1939. He studied in Mosul, Baghdad, 
and Cairo, receiving his Ph.D., on Islamic history, in 1968.from Aynu’sh-Shams University, 
Egypt. Prof. Khalil has taught in many universities in the Islamic world and taken part in sym¬ 
posia and conferences in various countries. He has published more than forty books in the 
fields of Islamic thought, literature, history, and the history of philosophy. In his works he has 
laid emphasis on theory, criticism, and opening new doors in the world of thought. Some of 
his works have been translated into Turkish. Prof. Khalil now teaches in Mosul University in 
the Department of Islamic History and Critical Research. 

1. See, NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Siizler , Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1987, 219-27 / The Words 
[Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1992, 243-52. 

2. See, NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, §ualar, Istanbul 1987; Lem'alar, Istanbul 1990 / The Flashes 
Collection [Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1995; Mektubat, Istanbul 1990 / Bediuzzaman Said 
Nursi, Letters 1928-1932 [Eng. dans.], Sozler Publications 1994. 

3. See, a number of sections of the Tenth Word, Twenty-Fourth Letter, Thirteenth Flash; etc. 
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It is understood from the above that Bediuzzaman did not intend to write a 
biography of the Prophet (PBUH) or set forth detailed information about his 
Sunna or practices. He left such subjects to the historians and scholars of Hadith, 
who have researched them and produced a plethora of works. As he states at the 
end of his treatises in a way appropriate to the subject and in keeping with his 
purpose, he studied specific aspects of his biography. In other words, as is seen 
in all the other parts of the Risale-i Nur, he concentrated on its dimension which 
looks to belief, aiming to strengthen faith in the face of unbelief and atheism, 
which he said was his chief goal. This forced him to break the shell surrounding 
historical events, penetrate to the inner spirituality, pass over the apparent face 
of things and reach their essence;.in short, to leave aside the externals in favour 
of their unseen inner face. 

Someone who looks fairly at these lines will appreciate that four of the seven 
treatises mentioned above have been assigned to Hadiths of the God’s Messen¬ 
ger (PBUH). The most extensive of these, in order, are the treatise on the 
Prophet’s Ascension, The Miracles of Muhammad, the treatise on predictions 
about the Unseen, and the section about Hadiths related to the end of the world. 
These treatises concentrate for the greater part on spiritual dimensions. But the 
Miracles of Muhammad departs from this, and while discussing events lays 
emphasis on the meanings and signs concealed behind the apparent face. 

In his works about God’s Messenger (PBUH), Bediuzzaman did not employ 
the historical method or its rules and conditions. Similarly, he did not employ the 
method of the scholars of Hadith. He.rather favoured a reflective and deductive 
method developed by himself, which he applied in all the pieces he wrote about 
the Prophet’s life and practices. Since he used it not only when describing the 
ProphePs biography, but on a broad scale in all his treatises, I shall quote here a 
passage illustrating its importance: 

I shall mention a mark of Almighty God’s favour and mercy which was appar¬ 
ent in the writing of this treatise, so that those who read it may understand its 
importance. I had no intention of writing this treatise, for the Nineteenth and 
Thirty-First Words 4 about the messengership of Muhammad (PBUH) had been 
written. Then suddenly I felt a compelling impulse to write it. Also my power of 
memory had been extinguished due to the calamities I had suffered. Moreover, in 
accordance with my way, I had not taken the path of narrative, that is, ‘he said 
that,’ ‘it was said that,’ in the works I had written. Furthermore, I had no books of 
Hadith or the Prophet’s biography available to me. Nevertheless, saying: ‘I place 
my trust in God,’ I began. It was extremely successful, and my memory assisted 
me in a way that surpassed even that of the Old Said. 5 Thirty to forty pages were 
written at speed every two or three hours. Once fifteen pages were written in a sin¬ 
gle hour. It was mostly narrated from such books as Bukhari, Muslim, Bayhaqi, 
Tirmidhi, Shifa' al-Sharif, Abu Na‘im, and Tabari. My heart was trembling, 


4. The Thirty-First Word is about the Prophet’s Ascension; the Nineteenth Word discusses vari¬ 
ous aspects of the Prophethood of Muhammad (PBUH). 

5. ‘The Old Said’ is a name referring to Bediuzzaman in the period before 1926, when he began 

to write the Risale-i Nur. In the latter period, when he was known as ‘the New Said,' he expended 

all his efforts to save religious belief. 


because if there had been any error in relating them —since they are Hadiths— it 
would have been a sin. But it was clear that Divine favour was with us and there 
was need for the treatise. God willing, what has been written is sound. If perhaps 
there are any errors in the wording of some of the Hadiths or in the names of the 
narrators, I request that my brothers will look on them tolerantly and correct 
them.” 6 

I certainly agree with what the esteemed Edib Debbagh wrote in the introduc¬ 
tion to the 1987 Arabic edition of the Miracles of Muhammad: 

“If we take note of the hundreds of Hadiths set forth in this work, we see 
clearly, since he (Bediuzzaman) dictated it from memory, how well founded was 
his knowledge of the science of Hadith and of the Prophet’s biography and its 
events. We feel certain that he could evaluate the Hadiths accurately, without error, 
and understand easily even those which are allusive and figurative. 

If we study the Hadiths in this estimable treatise, 7 our certainty increases that 
we are faced with miracles founded on authentic scholarly and methodological 
principles which cannot be criticized.” 8 

The Subjects and Their Treatment 

In this section, I shall describe in summary form the subjects Bediuzzaman 
discusses in his works Sozler (The Words), Mektubat (Letters), and Lem’alar 
(The Flashes Collection), and give details of them in eight different sections. 

1. The Messengership of Muhammad (PBUH) 

The Nineteenth Word is divided into fourteen‘Droplets.’ 

The First Droplet is about the three main ‘instructors’ which make our Sus- 
tainer known to us. These are: the book of the universe, God’s Messenger 
(PBUH), and the Qur’an. Here, the second evidence is focussed on; the other 

two are discussed in other parts of the Risale-i Nur. 

The Second Droplet describes the evidences of the previous revealed scrip¬ 
tures, and the miracles and paranormal happenings that occurred before the 

Prophet Muhammad’s mission, all of which confirmed it. 

The Third Droplet mentions the chief aims of the Messenger’s mission, exem¬ 
plified by his answering the three disturbing questions: “Who are you?” “Where 
did you come from?” and, “What is you destination?” 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Droplets describe the great transformations 
which God’s Messenger (PBUH) brought about through God’s guidance d'nd 
help. 

The Eighth Droplet describes his extraordinary power in bringing about 
change in people. Making comparisons with similar feats, he points out that the 
people of philosophy and the Naturalists would be incapable of bringing about in 
a hundred years even a hundredth of what he achieved in a year. 

6. Mektubat, 179 / Letters, 235. 

7. The Hadiths in this book were authenticated by Falah ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abdullah; those wish- 
mg tor further information about them may refer to the footnotes in the work. 

8. al-Mujizat al-Ahmadiyye , Musul 1987, 11. 
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The Ninth Droplet mentions evidences for his complete faithfulness to his 
cause. 

The Tenth Droplet alludes to the cosmic changes he predicted, and the Day of 
Judgement when everything will be overturned and all balances will change, and 
points i ut that these recall to man numerous truths connected with his life. 

The following Droplets return to the subject of the Prophet’s faithfulness, 
mentioning the witnesses to this. 

The Twelfth and Thirteenth Droplets point out that God’s Messenger (PBUH) 
is a certain-proof of the resurrection of the dead and eternal happiness, and that 
with his guidance is a means of attaining that happiness. Moreover, due to his 
prayer and supplication, he is the reason for the creation of eternal happiness; he 
is “the pride of the human race ... this unique being who is truly the glory of the 
cosmos.” 

The final Droplet is the most comprehensive and stresses that the Qur’an is 
the greatest miracle of Muhammad’s (PBUH) messengership. 

With the truths and details of the above fourteen Droplets, Bediuzzaman went 
beyond the generally followed method. Moreover, unrestricted by any measure 
of time, he mentioned very few of the events here. His chief aim was to investi¬ 
gate the true purposes of prophethood, the principles that came with it and the 
essence of its ideas, and the fundamental aspects of the changes which it brought 
about. In doing this, Bediuzzaman had recourse to analysis and deduction of the 
reason and conscience. He provided numerous examples and made numerous 
comparisons. And while doing this, he used exceptional language in all the 
expressions and constructions he used, both illustrative and allusive. 

Here, in the part assigned to God’s Messenger (PBUH) and his messenger- 
ship, Bediuzzaman passes to another aspect of his life, which is the distant 
aspect which looks to the Unseen. Sometimes when dealing with this, he has 
recourse to eminent sufis and spiritual leaders of Islam like Ghazzali, Bistami, 
and ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani. 9 

If one may say so, Bediuzzaman does not suffice with the visible part of the 
iceberg, for if one can see a tenth of it, nine tenths are hidden beneath the water. 
Because in order to reach the complete truth, the whole of it has to be seen. 

The treatise on the Messengership of Muhammad (PBUH) is a comprehensive 
and swift journey through the world of prophethood and God’s Messenger 
(PBUH). The details have been left aside; only the essence, basic transforma¬ 
tions, and supreme duties have been mentioned. The Messenger is a guide taking 
people to God; his messengership testifies to this; his chief aims and the greatest 
changes he brought about; his power to cause change; his total veracity; human¬ 
ity and the universe; his desire to save people. In Bediuzzaman’s view, the 
Qur’an is the most powerful witness of the Messengership of Muhammad 
(PBUH). 

Differently to the others, these striking statements head the sections in which 

9. Siizler, 224 / The Words, 249. 


Bediuzzaman discusses God’s Messenger (PBUH). He does not concentrate on a 
single question or study a single subject in depth. For this reason this first of his 
treatises we are considering gives an adequate idea of all of them. It forms a con¬ 
cise introduction to the other sections we shall deal with in order. 

2. Hadiths about the End of the World and the merits of certain 
actions 


In the Third Branch of the Twenty-Fourth Word Bediuzzaman discusses the 
signs of the Last Day and Hadiths about them, and Hadiths about the merits of 
certain actions. He gives his reasons for this as follows: 


Since the Hadiths that speak of the signs of the Last Day, the events at the end of 
time, and the merits and rewards of certain actions have not been well understood 
some scholars who rely on their reasons have pronounced some of them to be 
either weak or false. While some of the scholars whose belief is weak but whose 
egotism strong have gone as far as denying them.” 10 


• », F 111 UUL a or understanding the Hadiths under discus¬ 

sion, Bediuzzaman does not want to enter into detailed discussion, but to draw 
attention to a number of principles and general rules. In the previous section it 
was mentioned that Bediuzzaman did not employ the usual method followed by 
the historians. Here too he left aside the way of the scholars of Hadith and in its 
place used reasoned evidence, inference, and deduction. This style is based 
sometimes on the witnessing of the reason, sometimes on the witnessing of the 
emotions, and sometimes on the witnessing of the spirit and conscience. In all 
these situations he sets out before the reader perfectly clear truths as sharp as a 
sword. In the First Principle, he introduces principles and general rules for 
understanding certain Hadiths: 


Religion is an examination, a test, which distinguishes elevated spirits from base 
ones It therefore speaks of matters that everyone will see with their own eyes in 
the future in such a way that they remain neither altogether unknown, nor self- 
evident so that everyone would be compelled to confirm them. They open the door 
to the reason but do not take the will from the hand. For if a sign of the Last Day 
was completely self-evident and everyone was compelled to affirm it, someone 
with a disposition like coal would remain equal to someone with a diamond-like 
disposition. The mystery of accountability and results of examination would go for 
nothing. It is because of this that there has been much dispute over many matters 
like those of the Mahdi and Sufyan. Also, the narrations differ greatly; they have 

become contradictory statements.” 

While in the Second Principle, he says this: 

There are levels in the matters of Islam. If one requires certain proof, for another 
he prevailing opinion is sufficient. While others merely require assent and accep- 
ance and not to be rejected. In which case, secondary matters or particular events 
m .me which are not among the bases of belief do not require certain compliance 
and definite proof; they require only not to be rejected, and to be submitted to, and 
not to be interfered with.” 11 


10. Siizler, 316/ The Words, 350. 

11. Siizler, 316/ The Words, 350. 
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Having elucidated these two essential points, Bediuzzaman puts forward 
another principle. He mentions reasons like Isra iliyat infiltrating Islamic 
thought; some of things written by the narrators of Hadiths and their interpreta¬ 
tions of them being confused with the texts themselves; and some of the inspira¬ 
tions received by scholars of Hadith who were ‘people of sainthood 1 or diviners 
of the realities of creation being thought to be Hadiths. He says, moreover, that 
there are stories so well-know they have become proverbial, and the true mean¬ 
ings of these are ignored where they should be considered in the light of their 
intended meanings. Stories of this kind were used by God’s Messenger (PBUH), 
and if there are errors in their meanings, these.should be ascribed to custom and 
usage, and not to the Hadiths. As far as possible Bediuzzaman avoids detailed 
discussion of the Unseen (the past and future) and,its events and conditions, yet 
he discusses them at length and draws attention to them. Great or small; he uses 
every matter to prove his point and persuade those he is addressing. He draws 
attention to the following question: 

“The results of some of the questions of belief look to this restricted and narrow 
world, while others look to the world of the hereafter, which is broad and absolute. 
In order to have the desired effect of either encouraging or restraining, some 
Hadiths about the merits and rewards of actions are in an eloquent style, ..and some 
unthinking people have supposed them to be exaggerated. However, since they are 
all pure truth and reality, there is no exaggeration or overstatement in them. For 
instance, there is this Hadith which has worried the heads of the unfair more than 
any. Its meaning is: ‘If the world had as much value as a fly’s wing for Almighty 
God, the unbelievers would not have had so much as a mouthful of water from 
it.’” 1 ’ 2 - 13 

In another Principle, he says: “Just as the Qur’an has obscure verses which are 
in need of interpretation or else require absolute submission, Hadiths also con¬ 
tain difficulties like the obscurities of the Qur’an. They are sometimes in need of 
extremely careful expounding and interpretation.” 14 

Finally, he makes a comparison which is no less important than those preced¬ 
ing it: 

“Since prophethood, the affirmation of Divine unity, and belief all look to unity, 
the hereafter, and Divinity, they see truth and reality in accordance with those. 
While since philosophers and scientists look to multiplicity, causes, and nature, 
they see in accordance with them. The two points of view are extremely distant 
from one another.” 15 

3. The Ascension of the Prophet (PBUH) 

This subject is discussed extensively in thirty or so pages in the part of the 
Risale-i Nur called the Thirty-First Word. Since it is “a question that results from 
the essentials and pillars of belief, and follows on after them, and is a light that 

12. This is a sound Hadith, authenticated by Tinnidhi, Tuhfa, 2422; Abu Nu'aym, Hilyat al- 
Awliya’, iii, 253; al-Hakim, iv, 306. 

13. Siizler , 320 / The Words, 355. 

14. Siizler, 324 / The Words, 359. 

15. Siizler, 324 / The Words, 360. 
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draws strength from the lights of the pillars of belief,” Bediuzzaman pays particu¬ 
lar attention to it. He says that y F 

“The Ascension cannot be proved independently to irreligious atheists who do not 
accept the pillars of belief, because it cannot be discussed with those who neither 
know God nor recognize His Messenger, nor accept the angels, and who deny the 

we shnlT H | he rr RrStly th0SS PiJ,arS mUSt b£ pr0Ved ' Since 11118 is the ^ase, 
we shall address the discussion to a believer who, since he considers it unlikely has 

misgivings about the Ascension; we shall explain it to him. However, from time to 

« (hematler “hi “““ Wh ° * a " d 

Bediuzzaman says that the reality of the Ascension has been examined in vari- 
ous parts of his works, but here his intention is “to unite all those different flashes 
wi he essence of the truth, and with all of them form a mirror to the beauty of 
the perfections of Muhammad (Upon whom be blessings and peace).” 17 

Bediuzzaman penetrates from the outward face of verses to their realities and 
mner dimensions and apart from one place where he quotes a Hadith authenti- 

PrnnhS' M u f" 1 Tirmidhi ’ 1S he d °es not rely on narrations about the 

ophet. Moreover, he does not have recourse to historical narrations set out at 
len 0 th in the books on the Prophet’s biography, even if they are true At the 
same time, he gives the two passages from the Qur’an 1 ® where the event in ques¬ 
tion is mentioned with this aim. And behind all these, he bears in mind the prin- 
cip es of the sciences of Hadith and history, constructing his analyses and deduc- 
,™° n H k e use * matters that are a g re ed upon to grasp the realities which 
nature n ^ behlDd the a PP arent face P f events, so as to enquire into their true 

tinn frnmT Se “ SCCtions and in each he a PProaches the ques- 

on from its apparent face. In the first he explains the reason for the Ascension’s 

necessity; in the second, the reality of the Ascension; in the third, the reason and 
purpose of the Ascension; and in the fourth, the fruits and benefits of the Ascen¬ 
sion. In all these Bediuzzaman displays openly his skill at analysis and deduc¬ 
tion. He gives numerous examples in order to bring distant truths close in a way 
appealing to the reader’s power of imagination and to their ears. Similarly he 
divides the subject into parts, dealing with them in different sections, asking 
interesting questions, voicing objections, and answering each in turn. Sometimes 
e puts ft m the form of a debate or conversation, analyzing the question from an 
intellectual angle down to the finest details. 

Thus, in summary, he says the following about the reasons for the Ascen¬ 
sion s necessity: 

“A king has two sorts of interviewing, conversation, and discussion at his dispo¬ 
sal and two modes of address and favour. The first is to converse with a common 
subject about a particular matter and special need by means of a private telephone. 

16. Sozler, 524 / The Words, 583. 

17. Sozler, 524/ The Words, 583. 

18. Sozler, 534 / The Words, 595. 

19. Qur’an, 17:1; 53:4-18. 
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The second, under the title of august sovereignty, in the name of supreme kingship, 
with the dignity of universal rule, and with the aim of publishing and promulgati g 
Ws commands, is to converse and speak through an envoy connected to those mat¬ 
ters or by means of a high official related to those commands... 

“ The Creator of the universe, the Lord of all things with their apparent and 
inner faces, the Sovereign of Pre-Eternity and Post-Eternity, has two modes of con¬ 
versing, speaking, and favouring. The first is particular and private, the other uni¬ 
versal and general. Thus, the Ascension was a manifestation of the Sainthood 
Muhammad (PBUH) in the form of a universality and exaltedness superior o a 
other sainthood. It was being honoured by God Almighty s conversation 
address through His Name of Sustainer of All the Universe and title of Creator 

All Beings.” 20 

The reality of the Ascension he expounds like this: 

“It consisted of the journeying of the person of Muhammad (PBIffl) through die 
degrees of perfection. That is to say, through the different Names and titles 
makes manifest in the disposition of creatures, God Almighty showed His sp 
servant all the works of His dominicality which He displays m the spheres, ere - 
tion, and regulation of its sovereignty, and in the levels of the heavens:wito 
spheres, each of which is the means to a seat of dominicality and centre for the dis 

posal of power. , . 

“In order to make that servant both embrace all human perfections, and display 
all the Divine manifestations, and view all the levels of the universe, and to make 
him the herald of the sovereignty of dominicality and the proclaims of those 
things pleasing to God and the solver of the talisman of the universe, He mounted 
him^onBuraq, caused him to flash through the heavens like lightning traversing all 
its levels, observe Divine dominicality from mansion to mansion like the moon, 
and from sphere to sphere, and showing him each of the prophets, his brothers, 
whose abodes are in the heavens of those spheres, He raised him to the station of n 
distance of two bow-lengths and displayed to him His Oneness and His Word and 

the vision of Himself.” 21 

As for the wisdom and purpose of the Ascension, it “is so exalted that human 
thought cannot comprehend it. It is so profound that human thought cannot reach 
it and so subtle and fine that the intellect cannot see it by itself. - Yet, as h 
always does, Bediuzzaman asks questions, and providing examples, give 
answers which are perfectly clear. If those listening do so as though hearing it 
from him directly, they will understand this clearly. We may give the following 
passage to illustrate Bediuzzaman’s views on the purpose of the Ascension. 

“The most lovable and elevated among the works of art are animate beings. And 
the most lovable and elevated among animate beings are conscious beings. y 
reason of their comprehensiveness, themost lovable among conscious beings are to 
be found among human beings. The most lovable individual among himan bemg 
is the one who has most fully developed his potentiality and displayed the samples 
within it of the perfections manifested in all creatures and spread among them. 


20. Sozler, 526 / The Words, 586. 

21. Siizler, 528 / The Words, 588. 
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Thus, in order to see at one point and in one mirror all the varieties of His Iovp 
spread through all creatures and to display, through the mystery of His Orleness a 11 
the varieties of His beauty, the Maker of beings will take a person so high as to be 
a lummous fruit of the tree of creation and whose heart is like a seed conSnTng tL 
essential truths of that tree, and will demonstrate the belovedness of that individual 

h . pr f, S S 16 UIUVerse > through an Ascension like a thread linking the seed’ 
which is the origin, with the fruit, which is the end. He will draw him to His pres’ 
ence and honour him with the beauty of the vision of Himself. And, in order to 

cause him to spread that sacred state to others, He will favour him with His Word 
and entrust him with His Decree.” 23 wom 

Bediuzzaman describes five fruits and benefits of the Ascension, which are- 
to see as though they were visible the truths of the pillars of belief and to behold 

r'lnlZ O ^r r l VISlble the angelS ’ Paradise ’ the hereafter ’ and even the All 
j ° ° n ^’ f the bnngl "g to J Inn ^d man as a gift the fundamentals of Islam 

and and foremost the prescribed prayers, which constitute those things 
pleasmg to the Sustainer, the Ruler of Pre-Eternity and Post-Eternity, Who is the 
Maker of beings. Owner of the universe, and Sustainer of all the worlds;” he saw 
r n T Ury ° «■ happiness, obtained the key, and brought it as a gift to 
jinn and men just as he himself sampled the fruit of the vision of Divine 

hf Y ’ n^r he a !° bnng 11 aS a glft to j' nn and men, which is that it is attaina- 
j , y a believers; “man’s being the precious fruit of the universe and the pet- 
ted beloved of the. Maker of the universe was understood through the Ascensfon 
and he brought this fruit to jinn and men.” 2 - 1 scension, 

^•HM diSP > Ute / nd 3rgUment 3b0Ut the natUre 0f the Ascension was settled by 

Said Nursi’s ideas, as it is by Islam. y 

From the time the affirmation of Divine unity was proclaimed in a single 
stage by God s Book and the Trustworthy Prophet (PBUH) to the present the 

spiri Tnd°bodv nCe d haS I 66 " tran?Ui1 ’ SinCE il removed the dualism between the 
p and body and put a stop to fragmentation and division; the religion of 

° f D ™“ ■**“ »«wee°„ 

Having attained such certainty, by virtue of continuous good intention and 
purpose, it is not possible to deviate from the straight path even a little. Never- 
ss, good intention may not always keep one on that way. The Islamic view 
winch is founded on firm foundations, is far superior to other views and behefl’ 
religion came in order to be practised by men. All acts that are in accor¬ 
dance with it, every truth that emerges from it, every principle proceeding from 
its incomparable mterwovenness and which is poured into the great pool of the 

a^Z bod m 1Vln£ Unity> ~ th6Se are 311 elements b mding together the spirit 
and the body, the conscience and the mind, the seen and the unseen. 

beings 0 a C re U nni 0 m r f ° r a " inStant that this world and universe and its 
g * ** one - slde d or one-dimensional, we cannot be true Muslims. For 

23. Sozler, 536-8 / The Words, 599. 

24. Siizler, 544-6 / The Words, 608-10. 
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beyond that single side are innumerable facets, and beyond that single dimension 

are a n TTtlTex'<°eptio„al position vis-d-vis other beliefs and religions 
As Muslims, ? lh L are truths which Bediuzzaman sought to 

tecribeTen^rating to their meanings and aliusions from outward appearances. 

4 The Miracles of Muhammad (PBUH) 

Oiscusston of - 

other subjects, thelvents of the era of the Prophet (PBUH) are not a closed ques- 

ti0 ^, . r- H in God’s Book the supreme miracle, which in all times and 

Those who find in G vi( L w and w ho confirm that it contains 

places presents an ac; iv , ^ that God w jn a i ways preserve it; they observe a 

nothing that is false or g sections> and suras in this respect or in respect 

Tnce or of human advances and their final point; those who consider 
of life existence, o and belieye that it cannot be the 

its styles and contents to be on^the ^ ^ AU . Knowing) far exceeding 

work of anyone oth ^ anything men cou ld say; those who having seen 

human powei and fa P and neglecting it neither morning nor 

o,h 8 cr miracles, even iustgmficaa, 

and ineffectual ones. ^ focussed on Islam’s opposing the 

A their n :"t a w T h Us ^array of wonders and miracles contrary to former 
attac s agai Without doubt the Qur’an has won an overwhelming 

religions and messenge . do so The Q ur ’ an itS elf alludes to this 

Sr^y^ antcormbora^ it: “And We refrain from sending «£ 
nl hJLe the men of former generations treated them as false. 
signs, y , de veloped in the course of time and man’s store of 

Human consciousne We s j 10W t [ lem Our signs in the [furthest] 

knowledge has increase^ own selves, until it becomes manifest to them 

regions [oftheeart], with falsehood that whose knowledge 

z f rncV* Messenger (PBUH), rout his enemies, exalt him, or for 

c , [ «.#. «*» overturaed 
simi ar i > f ^ those temporal miracles corroborate the Qur an, 

the known law of nature. ^ ^ is n0 break and i ac k of com- 

municatkm between them. The angels joining in the Battle of Badr to assist the 
Muslims in their inferior position shows this clearly. 


25. Qur’an, 17:59. 
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What is more important than anything is a person not overstepping his mark 
and trying to exceed the reasonable and harmonious bounds of the Prophet’s 
biography. He should not put forward ideas about any aspect of it which he has 
forgotten or which has remained closed to him. 

No fair-minded person should refrain from observing the above facts, which 
is the custom as well as being obvious. It is seen that here Bediuzzaman acts in 
accordance with the dictates of reason. In all his treatises he bears in mind the 
inner face of events as well as their outer appearances, and tries to penetrate their 
unseen aspects. It is therefore not surprising that he dwells at length on the mira¬ 
cles of Muhammad (PBUH) in particular, among the events and details of his 
life and practices. Just as he does when dealing with the questions of the Ascen¬ 
sion and predictions about the Unseen and the end of the world, and subjects like 
the attributes of prophethood and the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 

Then, and this is most important, he bases his observations about the miracles 
on sound Hadiths rather than the writings of the storytellers, narrators, and histo¬ 
rians. Moreover, apart from a very few limited instances, he does not have 
recourse to weak Hadiths. So if it is a narration concerning the Prophet’s prac¬ 
tices about which there is no consensus, the reader has the right not to accept the 
miracle described. However, in the majority of cases Bediuzzaman relies on the 
criteria of the scholars of Hadith. Our duty, therefore, is to accept them, or if 
they oppose the clear statements of the Qur’an, disregard them. However, if 
appropriate, we may interpret such Hadiths so that messengership and God’s 
Messenger (PBUH) are poured into the ocean of absolute faithfulness. As 
Bediuzzaman himself pointed out, we should always bear in mind that very 
many of the wonders that proceeded from God’s Messenger (PBUH) were not 
miracles, but wonder-working or “Divine favours” or “banquets bestowed by the 
Most Merciful One.”- 8 

Another important point is that when discussing the miracles we mentioned 
above, he does not make them the main aim of what he is saying, and does not 
treat haphazardly Hadiths of high worth in regard to the Prophet’s life and per¬ 
son, with their various aspects. The events of that time have to be studied within 
the framework of particular limitations, and the causes, conditions, and under¬ 
standings have to be well appreciated. At the same time, the Prophet’s (PBUH) 
miracles are not sufficient. The field encompassing the outer aspects of the 
Qur’an, a vast ocean and comprehensive sphere, is truly very limited. Here are 
found subjects like belief and action related to actual events, human characteris¬ 
tics, comprehension, attempting causes, the occurrence of incidents. Divine 
power being concealed in the world, and history. 

Thus, in his treatise called The Miracles of Muhammad, which is the Nine¬ 
teenth Letter, Bediuzzaman looks in balanced fashion behind the apparent face 
of events. Because of its importance, the treatise (together with its addenda) is 
nearly 150 pages in length. Being assigned to subjects from the Prophet’s life 
and practices, it is his longest treatise. He attempted while dealing with this 


28. Mektubat , 121 / Letters , 165. 
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extensive subject, to spread it over a broad area. He mentions more than three 
hundred of the miracles that occurred in the Era of the Prophet. He assigns a 1 - 
ferent group to each of the sections, as he does in all his treatises. It consists o 
nineteen ‘Signs.’ The first four enumerate principles, explanations, and neces¬ 
sary criteria that should be borne in mind in connection with miracles These 
‘Signs’ therefore hold greater importance than the others, for they dispel many 
points of confusion, and some doubts, suspicions, and delusions. Offering a bal¬ 
anced way of reaching a conclusion, they prevent deviant understandings of 

Hadiths of this sort. 

According to Bediuzzaman, 

“Miracles are the confirmation by the Creator of the cosmos of his declaration 
of prophethood; they have the effect of the words, ‘You have spoken truly • 

“However, the evidences of the veracity of this being and the proofs of his pro¬ 
phethood are not restricted to his miracles. All his deeds and acts, his words an 
behaviour, his moral conduct and manners, his character and appearance prove to 
the attentive his truthfulness and seriousness.... And hundreds of thousands of men 
with varying opinions have affirmed his prophethood in an equal number of ways. 
The Wise Qur’an alone demonstrates a thousand of the proofs of his prop e oo , 
in addition to its own forty aspects of miraculousness.” 30 

Bediuzzaman says there are two categories of evidences of prophethood: 

"The First is called irhasat and includes the paranormal events that hap¬ 
pened at the time of his birth, or before his prophetic mission. 

"The Second group pertains to all the remaining evidences of his prophet¬ 
hood, and contains two subdivisions: 

“The first are those wonders that were manifested after his departure fromi this 
world in order to confirm his prophethood, and the second, those that he exhibited 
during the era of his prophethood. The latter has also two parts: 

“The first, the evidences of his prophethood that became manifest in his own 
personality, his inner and outer being, his moral conduct and perfections, and the 
second, the miracles manifested in the outer world. The last part again has two 
branches: 

“One those concerning the Qur’an and spirituality, and the other, those relat¬ 
ing to materiality and the universe. This last branch is again divided into two cate¬ 
gories: . . . . 

“The first involves the paranormal happenings that occurred during his mission 
either to break the stubbornness of the unbelievers, or to augment the faith of he 
believers. This category has twenty different sorts, such as the splitting of tt e 
moon, the flowing of water from his fingers, the satisfying of large numbers with a 
little food, and the speaking of trees, rocks and animals. Each of these sorts h 
also many instances, and thus has, in meaning, the strength of confirmation by c - 
sensus. As for the second category, this includes events lying in the future tha 
occurred as he had predicted upon God’s instructions.” 


29. Mektubat , 83 / Letters , 119. 
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Bediuzzaman says that although all the conduct and actions of God’s Messen¬ 
ger (PBUH) testified to his messengership, they did not all have to be miracu¬ 
lous: 

“For God Almighty sent him in the form of a human being so that he might be a 
guide and leader to human beings in their social affairs, and in the acts and deeds 
by means of which they attain happiness in both worlds; and so that he might dis¬ 
close to human beings the wonders of Divine art and His disposive power that 
underlie all occurrences and are in appearance customary, but in reality are mira¬ 
cles of Divine power. ... For, in accordance with the purpose of the examinations 
and trials that man is to undergo, the way must be shown to him without depriving 
him of his free will: the door of the intelligence must remain open, and its freedom 
must not be snatched from its hand. But if miracles had occurred in so apparent a 
way, intelligence would have had no choice...” 32 

The great majority of the accounts that have come down to us about the Mes¬ 
senger’s (PBUH) miracles and the evidences of his prophethood, have been 
unanimously reported. Bediuzzaman says there are two sorts of unanimous 
report: 

“One is those reports about which there is ‘explicit consensus,’ the other is ‘con¬ 
sensus in meaning.’ The latter is also of two kinds: the first includes those concern¬ 
ing which the consensus is implied ‘by silence.’ ... The second kind of ‘consensus 
in meaning’ is that which occurs when different people relate a particular inci¬ 
dent... 

“Most of the reports concerning the miracles and the evidences of the prophet¬ 
hood of the Most Noble Messenger (Upon whom be blessings and peace) that have 
come down to us are either of the category of ‘explicit consensus,’ or ‘consensus in 
meaning,’ or ‘consensus implied by silence.’ As for the others, although they are 
the report of a single person, they also have the certainty of ‘consensus’ as they 
have received the acceptance of the meticulous authorities on Hadith. ” 33 
The following is not the final matter, but it is the last we shall mention here 
and is related to Bediuzzaman’s method: 

“Although some qualities and aspects of the Most Noble Messenger (Upon 
whom be blessings and peace) have been described in books of history and biogra¬ 
phy, most of those qualities relate to his humanity. But in reality, the spiritual per¬ 
sonality and the sacred nature of this blessed being are so exalted and luminous that 
the qualities described in books fall short of his high stature.... 

“In order not to proceed in error, one should raise his head beyond the ordinary 
qualities of the Prophet (PBUH) that pertain to his participation in the human state, 
and behold instead his true nature and luminous stature that pertain to the rank of 
messengership. Otherwise, one will either show him irreverence, or instil doubts in 
oneself.” 34 


32. Mektubat, 85 / Letters, 122. 

33. Mektubat, 87 / Letters, 124. 

34. Mektubat, 89 / Letters, 127-8. 
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5 . The Highway of the Practices of the Prophet 

This treatise is the Fourth Flash. Bediuzzaman named this piece The Highway 
of the Practices of the Prophet because it explains concisely love for the 
Prophet’s Family, and with the excesses in this in later periods, the division 
between the Sunnis and Shi‘a. This is a question with historical dimensions, and 
in regard to time, is outside the Prophet’s life and practices, but due to its con¬ 
nections with them and the Qur’an, it was examined by Bediuzzaman together 
with some other questions. 

Bediuzzaman cites two verses as testimony: 

Now has come a prophet from among yourselves; it heavily weighs upon 
him that you might suffer; full of concern is he for you, and full of compas¬ 
sion and mercy towards the believers. * But if they turn away, say: God is 
enough for me, there is no god but He. In Him have I placed my trust, for 
He is the Sustainer of the Mighty Throne ? 5 * Say: / ask no recompense of 
you save love of close kin? 6 

Bediuzzaman passes from the general to the particular in the light of the above 
verses: 

“Among the universal and general duties of his prophethood, God’s Messenger 
(Peace and blessings be upon him) displayed great compassion in certain particu¬ 
lar, minor matters. ... For example, the extraordinary compassion the Messenger 
(PBUH) showed towards Hasan and Husayn in their childhood and the great 
importance he gave them was not only due to love arising from natural kindness 
and family feeling, it was rather because they were each the tip of a luminous 
thread of the function of prophethood, and the source, sample, and index of a com¬ 
munity of great consequence which would receive the legacy of prophethood.” 

Bediuzzaman does not remain in the time of the Prophet but turns to the 
period of the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs and those that followed them, which 
saw the beginning of the splits in the community. He describes the best way to 
follow like this: 

“Too much or too little of anything is not good. Moderation is the middle way, 
and that is the way the Sunnis have chosen. But, alas, like Kharijite ideas have 
infiltrated the Sunnis to an extent, so also addicts of politics and some atheists criti¬ 
cize ‘Ali. ... And so, O Sunnis, who are the People of Truth, and ‘Alawis, whose 
way is love of the Prophet’s Family! Quickly put an end to this meaningless, dis¬ 
loyal, unjust, and harmful dispute between you!” 37 

6. Predictions about the Unseen 

In the Seventh Flash, which is eleven pages in length, Bediuzzaman describes 
seven sorts of predictions about the Unseen. There is no direct connection with 
the Prophet’s (PBUH) life. He expounds the last two verses of Sura al-Fath, 
which mention the Messenger’s dream about entering the Masjid al-Haram and 


35. Qur'an, 9:128-9. 

36. Qur’an. 42:23. 
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God confirming this; Islam being proclaimed over all religions; and some of the 
attributes of the Messenger (PBUH) and his Companions. 

Here, Bediuzzaman puts himself before history, that is, the events of the 
Prophet’s life which the verse mentions, and speaks of a generation raised and 
trained by God’s Messenger (Peace and blessings be upon him). While doing 
this, he does not consider it necessary to refer to the sources of the Prophet’s life 
and the immediate reasons for the verses’ revelation; as in many places, relying 
on his own store of knowledge and accurate memory, he makes various analyses. 

Bediuzzaman mentions a number of aspects of miraculousness in this concise 
treatise: 

“[The vision] gave certain news of the conquest of Mecca before it happened. It 
occurred two years later just as predicted.... for sure the Peace of Hudaybiya was 
apparently opposed to the interests of Islam and the Quraysh were victorious to an 
extent, but it is giving news that in reality it would be a great victory and the key 
to further conquests. For although with the Peace of Hudaybiya the physical sword 
was temporarily hung up, the flashing diamond sword of. the Qur’an was 
unsheathed, and it conquered minds and hearts. Through the truce, the two sides 
mixed with one another. The virtues of Islam and lights of the Qur’an rent the 
veils of obduracy and tribalism, and enacted their decrees. ... However at that time 
the majority of the nomadic peoples of the Arabian Peninsula were hostile, and 
most of the environs of Mecca and the tribe of Quraysh, enemies. Through predict¬ 
ing that ‘Soon you shall circumambulate the Ka’ba without fear,’ it was indicating 
and foretelling that the Arabian Peninsula would submit and all the Quraysh enter 
Islam and total security be established. And it all occurred exactly as predicted.... 
at that time Christianity, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism had hundreds of millions of 
adherents and were the official religions of world-dominant states like Rome, 
China, and Persia, which had hundreds of millions of subjects, and Muhammad 
the Arabian was unable to subdue his own small tribe even. Yet it is foretelling 
that the religion he brought would triumph over all religions and be victorious 
over all states. And it does this in most clear and definite manner. The future con¬ 
firmed this prediction, with the sword of Islam extending from the Pacific Ocean 
in the East to the Atlantic Ocean in the West. ... Through telling of the elevated 
qualities and characteristics which were the reason for the Companions being the 
most elevated of human kind after the prophets, the start of this verse describes 
through its explicit meaning the excellent qualities which would mark out that 
group. While through its implied meaning, the verse alludes to the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs, who would succeed to the office of the Prophet (PBUH) after his death 
through the institution of the Caliphate, and gives news of the fine attributes which 
were what most distinguished each of them and marked them out.... It gives news 
of the qualities of the Companions mentioned in the Torah, which was as though 
the Unseen for an unlettered person like the Prophet (Upon whom be blessings and 
peace).” 

Previous to this, Bediuzzaman asks the following question: 

“What was the wisdom in the defeats of the Companions of God’s Messenger 
(Upon whom be blessings and peace), the Glory of the World and Beloved of the 
Sustainer of All the Worlds, against the idolators at the end of Uhud and beginning 
of Hunayn?” 
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And he replies, before expounding the verse in question, by citing some histori¬ 
cal evidences: 

“Among the idolaters were many persons like Khalid who in the future would 
be equal to the leading Companions of that time. Therefore, so as not to degrade 
them entirely in the view of the future, which for them would be glorious and hon¬ 
ourable, Divine wisdom gave them in the past immediate recompense for their 
future good works and did not completely destroy their pride. That is to say, the 
Companions of the past were defeated by the Companions of the future, so that the 
future Companions would enter Islam, not through fear of the flashing sword, but 
through zeal for the flash of truth, and so that they and their natural valour should 
not be brought low .” 38 

Personally I do not agree with Bediuzzaman’s conclusion here. In my opinion, 
their being defeated at Uhud and at the beginning of Hunayn was tied to an his¬ 
torical law, as the Qur’an itself says. In accordance with Divine will and some 
laws of historical progression, they were routed on various occasions. For if they 
wanted to conquer their enemies in truth and be victorious on the face of the 
earth, they had to gain a better understanding of these laws, and following them 
closely, carry out what they required. 

7. The Stairway of the Practices of the Prophet and Antidote for 
the Sickness of Innovations 

This is the final treatise Bediuzzaman allotted to the life of God’s Messenger 
(PBUH) and his practices ( Sunna ). 39 In it he successively urges adhering sin¬ 
cerely to the Prophet’s practices, for which he puts forward certain principles 
and draws a number of conclusions. His call begins with the following verses of 
the Qur’an: 

Now has come to you a Prophet from among yourselves; it grieves him that 
you should perish; ardently anxious is he over you; to the believers is he 
most kind and merciful.. * But if they turn away, say: "God suffices me, 
there is no god but He; in Him do 1 place my trust—He the Sustainer of the 
Throne [of Glory] Supreme!’’ 40 * Say: "If you do love God, follow me: 
God will love you and forgive you your sins; for God is Oft-Forgiving, 
Most Merciful. ” 41 

There are probably hundreds of questions that could be discussed in the light 
of these verses, but Bediuzzaman concentrated on eleven. He uses the Qur’an as 
evidence and testimony for these matters, and at the same time mentions a num¬ 
ber of Hadiths. In two places he also quotes from religious figures, one of whom 
is the Regenerator of Religion Shaykh Ahmad al-Faruqi al-Sirhindi (971/1563- 
4 —1034/1624-5). Only, for the most part he makes extensive analyses and 
deductions, and sometimes uses logic and reasoned argument illustrated with his 
own personal experiences. 

38. Lem 'alar, 29 / The Flashes Collection, 46. 

39. Lem’alar, 50-62 / The Flashes Collection, 80-93. 

40. Qur’an, 9:128-9. 

41. Qur’an, 3:31. 
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Bediuzzaman stresses in particular the high value of following the Prophet’s 
practices when the Muslim community is corrupted and innovations are rife. 
Only in my opinion, faithful and sincere adherence to the Prophet’s practices has 
no connection with the “antidote for the sickness of innovations,” as it says in 
the title at the beginning of the treatise. He reaches the conclusion: 

“Following the Practices directly recalls the Noble Prophet (Upon whom be bless¬ 
ings and peace), and that recollection and remembrance is transformed into recol¬ 
lection of the Divine Presence. The moment the Practices are complied with in 
even the least significant dealings, in the conduct of eating, drinking, or sleeping, 
such habitual, natural acts become meritorious acts of worship in compliance with 
the Shari‘a. ... And so, due to this mystery, one who makes it his practice to follow 
the Practices of the Prophet (PBUH) transforms all his actions into worship, and 
may make his whole life fruitful and yielding of reward .” 42 

Bediuzzaman describes following the practices as: 

“...like g/Wa-directing compasses showing the course to be followed in ships, each 
of die matters of the Practices, and even small points of conduct, were like electric 
switches among innumerable hazardous, dark ways .” 43 

He dwells particularly on the verse: Say: "If you do love God, follow me: God 
will love you and forgive you your sins; for God is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merci¬ 
ful , 44 saying: 

[This verse] proclaims in definite fashion just how necessary and important it 
is to follow the Practices of the Prophet (PBUH). Yes, among the syllogisms of 
logic, this verse is the most powerful and certain of the sort called hypothetical or 
conditional syllogisms. ... the above verse says: If you love God, you will follow 
God’s Beloved. If you do not follow him, it points to the conclusion that you do 
not love God. If a person loves God, it entails following the Practices of God’s 
Beloved .” 45 

‘The Practices of the Prophet (PBUH) are courtesy. There is no matter among 
them beneath which a light, and courtesy, is not to be found. God’s Messenger 
(Upon whom be blessings and peace) said: "My Sustainer taught me good conduct, 
and how well he taught me ." 46 Yes, one who studies the Prophet’s biography and 
knows his Practices will certainly understand that Almighty God gathered together 
in His Beloved all the varieties of courtesy and good conduct. One who gives up 
the Practices abandons courtesy .” 47 

Bediuzzaman says about himself that: 

I have observed and experienced perhaps a thousand times in my own self that 
the principles and matters of the Shari‘a and Practices of the Prophet (PBUH) are 


42. Lem'alar, 50-1 / The Flashes Collection, 81. 

43. Lem'alar, 51 / The Flashes Collection, 81-2. 

44. Qur’an, 3:31. 

45. Lem'alar, 53 / The Flashes Collection, 83-4. 
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each most beneficial remedies for sicknesses of the spirit, mind, and heart, and par¬ 
ticularly for social sicknesses, and that matters put forward by philosophy cannot 
take their place, and to an extent I have made known to others in the Risale-i Nur 
what I have experienced.” 48 

Bediuzzaman says that following to the letter every aspect of the practices is 
bestowed only on the highest of the elite, then continues: 

“If it is not possible to follow them in practice, everyone can seek to do so by 
intention, purpose, and by supporting them and being biased towards them. In any 
event one is compelled to follow the obligatory and compulsory sorts. Even if there 
is no sin involved in giving up the Practices which are ‘recommended,’ it results in 
considerable loss of merit. And if they are changed, it is a great error. When the 
Practices are followed in habitual actions and dealings, such acts become worship. 
While if they are not followed, it is not to be reproved, but the benefit from the 
light of the daily conduct of God’s Beloved is less.” 49 

God’s Messenger (PBUH) being described by the verse And you [stand] on 
an exalted standard of character , 50 and by A’isha as “His character was the 
Qur’an,” 51 show that “Muhammad (Upon whom be blessings and peace) is the 
exemplar of the fine moral qualities that the Qur’an expounds. He conforms to 
them more than anyone, and his nature was created in accordance with them.” 52 

Finally, 

“Since the Noble Messenger (Upon whom be blessings and, peace) was created 
with a most moderate character and in the most perfect form, his actions and rest 
all proceeded on moderation and equanimity. His biography shows clearly that in 
all his actions he proceeded with moderation and equanimity, avoiding excess and 
negligence. Yes, the Noble Messenger (Upon whom be blessings and peace) con¬ 
formed completely to the command Therefore stand firm [in the Straight Way] as 
you are commanded, (11:112) and therefore moderation is apparent in all his acts, 
words, and conduct.” 53 

8. The Witnesses to Prophethood 

In the third section of the Fifteenth Ray, el-Hiiccetii’z-Zehra (The Shining 
Proof), Bediuzzaman offers a thirteen page discussion (pages 521-33) on the wit¬ 
nesses to Muhammad’s (PBUH) prophethood. As with some other parts of his 
writings, this section has no particular name, but at its head is the sentence “The 
third part of a single lesson of the third ‘School of Joseph.’” In the introduction, 
it says: 

“The Second Part was written at the implied command of Sura al-Fatiha in the five 
daily prayers, and through the effulgence of ‘I testify that there is no god but God.’ 
Now I have been obliged to write this Third Part, prompted by the tongue of ‘I tes¬ 
tify that Muhammad is the Messenger of God,’ and through the effulgence of the 


48. Lem’alar, 56-7 / The Flashes Collection, 87. 

49. Lem'alar, 57 / The Flashes Collection, 8S. 

50. Qur’an, 68:4. 

51. Muslim, 746; Ahmad, vi, 54, 91, 163; Ahti Da’iid, 1342; Nasal, iii, 199-200. 

52. Lem'alar, 61 / The Flashes Collection, 92. 

53. Lem'alar, 61 / The Flashes Collection, 92. 


sublime verses at the end of Sura al-Fath: It is He Who sent His Prophet with guid¬ 
ance and the Religion of Truth, to proclaim it over all religion, and enough ts God 
for a Witness. * Muhammad is the Messenger of God; and those who are with him 
are strong against unbelievers, [but] compassionate among each other, 54 which 
display five miracles which look to the Unseen.” 55 

For “the details, explanations, and documented proofs” Bediuzzaman refers 
listeners (or readers) to the treatise The Miracles of Muhammad (discussed 
above) and the Arabic al-Hizb al-Nuri. 56 Here we shall suffice with making a 
few points in very summary fashion. 57 

Bediuzzaman bases his discussion on two ‘Signs’ and fifteen ‘Testimonies.’ 
The First Sign is a discussion emphasizing how necessary for the world is 
Muhammad’s (PBUH) prophethood. The Second Sign, which Bediuzzaman 
himself recited every day as part of his supplications is expressed [in Arabic] in 
the following concise lines: 

“Muhammad is the Messenger of God, ever faithful to his promise, through the tes¬ 
timony of his sudden appearance with a perfect religion, Islam, and Shari'a despite 
being unlettered, with the firmest belief, faith, and worship, the most elevated 
cause, supplications, and prayers, the most general message, utter steadfastness, 
and wondrous fruitfulness, all without equai.” 5S 

Following this, Bediuzzaman lists the testimony to and evidence for Muham¬ 
mad’s (PBUH) prophethood: 

“The First is a proof of prophethood proceeding from eleven of his attributes 
and states. Yes, his appearing —despite being unlettered— suddenly and without 
experience with a religion which has left in amazement the learned men and philos¬ 
ophers of fourteen centuries and has won first place among the revealed religions, 
is an attribute without equal. Also without like is the fact that Island which 
emerged from his words, actions, and conduct, has at all times educated and trained 
the spirits, souls, and minds of three hundred and fifty million people, taking them 
to spiritual advancement. Moreover, he appeared with such a Shari'a that for four¬ 
teen centuries it has ruled with its just laws one fifth of mankind leading it to mate¬ 
rial and spiritual progress. So too that Being (PBUH) appeared with such a faith 
and creed, and such strength of belief that all the people of reality have unani¬ 
mously affirmed that, since they receive perpetual effulgence from it, his belief is 
at the highest and most powerful degree. The opposition of his innumerable oppo¬ 
nents at that time not causing him the slightest anxiety, doubt, or scruple, shows 
too that the strength of his belief was without equal or like. And he displayed such 
worship of and servitude to God that bringing together the beginning and end of 
worship, imitating no one, he saw and conformed to the subtlest mysteries of wor¬ 
ship, and fulfilled them even in the most tumultuous times. This was an incompara¬ 
ble attribute, as was his offering such prayers, supplications and entreaties to his 
Creator that up to the present his degree has not been reached, even with the 

54. Qur’an, 48:28-9. 

55. fiialar, 521, 

56. al-Hizb al-Nurl: a short collection of invocations and supplications. It should not be con¬ 
fused with al-Mathnawi al-'Anthl al-Nurl. 

57. £i talar, 521 ff. 

58. §ualar, 522. (The original here is in Arabic, but in a style somewhat unfamiliar to Arabic.) 
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a of many minds, and no one has attained to his knowledge of God. And he 

meeting ^ religion with such steadfastness and announced his prophethood 

called P e ° P bolc j ness that although his people, his uncle, the great powers of the 

with sue followers of the former religions were all opposed and hostile to 

world, an^ ^ ^ gar or fo^ back even a jot, but challenged them all and success- 

® com p|ished his task. This too was an incomparable attribute. 

fully acc vvondrous, incomparable attributes form a most powerful tes- 

“Thus, these eign r 

timony to his veracity and prophethood. 

. Testimony describes the testimony to Muhammad’s (PBUH) 
The Seen ^ veracity, of the truths and veracity of the six pillars of 

messengership 
, 1 :„f 60 

Deu ' -pbird Testimony he says that his thousands of miracles, perfections, 
l^ated' fine morals testify most powerfully to his messengership and truth¬ 
fulness. that with its innumerable truths and proofs the Qur’an 

Tn the Fourtn, n j 

•tilf testifies to his messengership and veracity. 6 - 

US mfih Sixth Seventh, and Eighth Testimonies concentrate on evidences to 
’ o d like his attachment to God and his affirmation of Him and his 
his prop e , historical signs forewarning of his prophethood, the wonders 
SC Son,-no S omeo,her events: 

example, close to the time of the Prophet’s (PBUH) birth stones being 
d down from the claws of the ababil birds on the heads of Abraha’s soldiers, 
raine ° ome t0 destroy the Ka‘ba; and on the night of his birth the idols in the 
wh ° ^1 toppling over; and the palace of Chrosroes the Persian being destroyed; 
K d h fire-worshipping Zoroastrians’ fire being extinguished that night, which 
anc burning continuously for a thousand years; and on the certain reports of 
bad ee ||^ and Halima al-Sa‘diya, clouds throwing shadows around his 

umerous events like these gave forewarning of his prophethood before its 
^ ea ’ ceme nt. Also, there were very many events of differing kinds that he pre- 
comn j would occur in the future, that is, after his death. For example, eighty mira- 
c * icte . , g peedictions about the Unseen like ‘Uthman (May God be pleased with 
c ( es 0 ns martyred while reading the Qur’an, and Husayn (May God be pleased 
“ ,m -' , being martyred at Karbala, have been described in detail on the basis of 

W nd narrations and the books of history and the Prophet’s biography.” 63 

TheNinth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Testimonies; 

' tual poles and leaders like the great saints from Prophet’s (PBUH) Family, 
were the equivalent of the descendants of Abraham (Upon whom be peace), 
Tj. jj as an, Husayn, the twelve Imams of the Prophet’s Family, and the 
^ h al-A‘zam, Ahmad al-Rufa’i, Ahmad al-Badawi, Ibrahim al-Dassuqi, and 
<aaW ’l Hasan al-Shazali.. The Companions of the Prophet, considered to be the ele- 
^P L ’d an£ j es teemed group after the prophets, and the mujtahids, imams, and 

59. Sualar , 523. 

60. ?ualar, 524. 

61. §ualar, 524. 

62. Sualar, 525. 

63. Sualar , 526. 
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learned scholars, who are known as the purified ones and veracious ones... Their 
belief at the degree of ‘knowledge of certainty’ in Muhammad’s (PBUH) messen¬ 
gership and veracity forms a universal testimony... One of those innumerable wit¬ 
nesses is the Risale-i Nur, before which the deniers have found themselves help¬ 
less, and so deceiving the police and judiciary, have tried to silence it by means of 
the courts.” 64 

The Thirteenth Testimony gives certain proofs of famous persons living in 
former times which confirm the prophets, and describes how 

“chiefly the prophets, and the gnostics, soothsayers, and voices from the unseen, 
unanimously, repeatedly, and explicitly foretold the coming and messengership of 
Muhammad (PBUH), as signs known as ‘ irhasat .’” 65 

The Fourteenth Testimony is “the powerful testimony of the universe;” 

“Just as the universe points to its Maker, Writer, and Inscriber, Who creates, 
administers, and organizes it, and decorating, determining, and planning it, has dis¬ 
posal over it as though it was a palace, a book, an exhibition, or place of display; so 
it requires and demands an elevated herald, a truthful discoverer, an exacting mas¬ 
ter, a faithful teacher, who will know the Divine purposes in its creation, and make 
them known, and will teach the instances of dominical wisdom in its changes, and 
announce the results of its dutiful motions, and proclaim its value and the perfec¬ 
tions of the beings within it. Since this is so and it points to his existence, surely 
testifying in powerful and universal fashion to the veracity of Muhammad (Peace 
and blessings be upon him), who performed these duties better than anyone, and to 
his being the highest and most loyal official of its Creator, it declares: ‘I testify that 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God.’” 66 

The Fifteenth Testimony “comprises numerous sacred testimonies:” 

“The Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition being given to Muhammad (PBUH) 
since, as demanded by ‘the acts of Divine mercifulness,’ within the regular dispo¬ 
sals before our eyes in the universe, it is a custom of dominicality, with justice and 
wisdom, mercy, favour, and protection, to always protect the good and deal blows 
at the bad and liars; and nearly a thousand miracles of very many sorts being 
bestowed on him; and his being compassionately preserved in all circumstances 
and dangerous situations, even by a pigeon and a spider; and his being completely 
successful in all his duties; and his perpetuating his religion together with all its 
truths; and his conveying Islam to the earth and mankind; and his being given a 
position of honour above all creatures and a permanent rank of acceptance superior 
to all the pre-eminent of mankind and the highest character and qualities, as is 
agreed by friend and foe alike; and one fifth of mankind being made his commu¬ 
nity —■ all these testify in most decisive fashion to his faithfulness and messenger- 
ship... His being made the highest leader and master of mankind, as is indicated by 
his having gained every day for fourteen centuries the equivalent of all the good 
works of his community and shown by his works in the life of society and man’s 
spiritual life; and his being sent to the aid of mankind with burdensome, sacred 
duties, and men being made needy for his religion, his Shari‘a, and the truths of 


64. Sualar, 527. 

65. $ualar , 528. 

66. Sualar, 529-30. 
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for mercy wisdom, justice, food, air, water, and light... all offer 
Islam as they are ^ mes ’ engership 0 f Muhammad (PBUH).” 67 
sacred testimony 

Conclusion ,. 

back and take a look at the matters Bediuzzaman ottered in 
If we now turn ^ ^ p r0 phet, we see that they are centred on two 

connection wit i t e ^ t jiese and largest in respect of the areas it covers, 
basic sequences. Miracles; (2) The Ascension; (3) Predictions about 

comprises the to o a | jout the en( j 0 f t [ ie world and the merits of certain 
the Unseen; (4) £ subjects pertaining to the Unseen and are not dealt with 

actions. These are a . , events Q f the Prophet’s life; their roots stretch out 
together with the histone 

behind the Manifest World. 

e discusses in very summary and concise fashion various 
The second s fW QUt p rop hethood and the Prophet’s life and practices. For 
aspects of detai s ss j ty 0 f adhering to the Prophet’s practices and the conse- 
example, (1) 1 7e highway of the Prophet’s practices, which is to be fre¬ 

quences of this, (- j ove 0 f the Prophet’s Family; (3) A number of questions 
lowed in the ques 10 sengers hip 0 f Muhammad (PBUH). If we are to mention 

connected with t e ^ Messenger (pbUH) as a guide taking people to God; wit- 

these briefly: o ra di C aI changes, his power to cause change, his total 

nesses, basic aim save pe0 pi e5 all of which prove his prophethood, and 

veracity, his great desire 

its ereatest witness, the Qur an. 

s nences and all their parts, Bediuzzaman does not consider it 

In these two seq about t h e Prophet (PBUH) chronologically. Just as he 
necessary to disc s ff QIt to authenticate a Hadith when discussing it, so he 
clearly displaye n t0 t he historical process. The point he laid greatest 
attached no impor p r0 phet’s life to again be studied in the light of a selec- 

emphasis on was . the depths of the spirit in all its length and breadth, 
five view which peneuau-* r 

Bediuzzaman discussed this subject at length and from various 
Thus, althoug treatises he wrote mentioning the Age of the Prophet 
angles in the eig wor k s 0 f history or biography following the methods 

(PBUH), he di n wbo ^ave written books of ‘siyar’. Furthermore, he did 
of the histonansor^^t^s tbe p r0 phet in the way of the Hadith scholars, one by 
not discuss the a c j oses t to the conjectural method, in such a way as to 
one. He chose t e reason nor outward laws, and he adhered to this, 

oppose neither t e ^ ^is: be was reconciled with this way and he utilized 
Perhaps one may P ^ corrobora ting the conclusions it reaches. Thus you see that 
it in the best IT j anne d corn parison are used extensively in the journeys Bediuz- 
deduction, ajmec i at interweaving the Prophetic phenomena, 

zaman ma e, w 'i matter very proficiently and for the most part based 

Yes, he uti pj ac jith. But he always passed beyond history and penetrated 
its construction on t0 anc j t0 their roots, which reach the World of the 

to what the Ha 1 ces he tried to disclose the spiritual depths of the 

Unseen. In botn cm^ 

67. §italar, 531-2- 
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events of the Prophet’s life and the cosmic dimension of the Prophetic phenom¬ 
ena. He attached great importance to studies of the Prophet’s life, and attempted 
to further elucidate the obscure points facing the historian. His statements about 
the Prophet’s life demonstrate a true profundity which enable us to conceive 
abstractly its most distant levels. We may here recall just one of the Hadiths of 
God’s Messenger (PBUH): “If you knew what I know, you would laugh little 
and weep much.” 68 ' 

In keeping with the method he follows in all his treatises, Bediuzzaman passes 
from the particular to the universal, from the temporal to the eternal, from transi¬ 
ence to eternity, from the apparent to the hidden. His statements always send out 
roots behind beings and phenomena. However, he does not always employ this 
way, nor act in accordance with it. Surpassing the illusory bounds between 
dilemmas, in keeping with the Islamic conceptions particular to him, and in their 
shadow, he unites all differences and contradictions in the line of cosmic unity. 
In this way, man becomes an lord, the world a bridge stretching from the past to 
the future, the universe together with all its aspects an agglomeration of love and 
understanding, and the life of this world an opportunity of gaining reward on the 
Day of Judgement. 


* * * 


68. This Hadith is narrated hy Imam Ahmad, Tirmidhi, and Ibn Maja. 
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The Companions of the Prophet (pbuh) 
in Bediuzzaman’s Works 

Ibrahim Canan 


Introduction 

It will be useful to state Bediuzzaman’s view of the Companions in this con¬ 
nection. For at the present time certain inappropriate things have begun to be 
said about the Companions (May God be pleased with all of them), who were 
the first builders of Islamic civilization, and the first bearers of the Shari‘a, to 
whom it was entrusted. However, without exception, they are repeatedly praised 
and commended in Qur’anic verses and Hadiths of the Prophet (Peace and bless¬ 
ings be upon him). The Sunni 'ulama, who base their judgements on these 
sources, have concurred on their justice. It is truly a great loss that influenced by 
‘breezes’ from anti-Islamic quarters, some of the sons raised today by the 
Islamic world, which for fifteen centuries has held that lofty generation in the 
greatest honour and respect, are departing from that vast, unshakeable caravan of 

Prof. Dr. IBRAHlM CANAN 
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fifteen centuries. The matter is not limited only to the loss of those individuals- it 
is a dissension that in the course of time will hinder the new generations’ under¬ 
standing of and identification with Islam. Have we given thought to what it 
means to cast aspersions on the Companions because of some personal and sub- 
jective observations based on no actual or objective evidence, and where this 
will finally lead? We can say immediately: it will lead to doubt and scepticism 
about the authenticity of Hadith, and even about the integrity of the Qur’an 
which form the basis of our religion, with its law, politics, social relations, pun¬ 
ishments, worship, beliefs etc., with everything that pertains to it. Imam al- 
Haramayn said: “If through lack of confidence in the narrations of the Compan- 
ions they come to a standstill, the Shari‘a of Islam will be limited to the era of 
the Prophet (PBUH). It will not encompass subsequent centuries.” It is clear 
what a ghastly infernal dissension it would be for Islam, the final religion for 
damagfrf’ ^ * tim6 ' ^ dlSSension of the Antichrist, even, would not be so 

The zealous cannot merely stand back and watch such a dissension. The ques¬ 
tion has to be solved before it spreads any further. And this will certainly not be 
with fists and clubs. J 

I believe that the seeds of this dissension find acceptance and sprout in the 
ground of ignorance. In which case, the Umma has to be informed of the matter 

and the views of the Sunnis have to be set forth clearly so that everyone can 
understand them. 

I want to recall the following at this point: in his works, Bediuzzaman dis¬ 
cusses the question of the Companions in many contexts, corroborating exactly 
he views of the Sunnis, convincingly proving and explaining their rightness. It 
is therefore important, that to put a stop to the above-mentioned dissension, the 
new explanations put forward by Bediuzzaman are arranged systematically and 
presented to the people. y 


(Lont.) Jakhtgihgmiizin Muhasebesi (The Ataturk University Residences and r-illina m 
Account Our Imitating) 1979; Islam’da Qocuk Haklan (Chhdrefrs S“in IslS ?| 8 0 
a ' l !rJ, a iemel Egitim Esaslari (The Principles of Basic Education in Islam) 1980- Sulh Ch 
from ( rn^ ln ? °, fPeace )' 19 «°; Teblig Terbiye ve Siyast Taktik 

m the point of view of Communication Training and Political Tactics) 1981 Hz Ppvenm 

bf'nSumiennde Terbiye (Training in the Sunniof the Prophet^Muhan^am 1981 

■ P ■ o, y ° 4 ’ Q/ ikamu s-Stgar (Minor Judgements, by Ustrusheni trans ) 1984- Pewnmhp 
nrnizm Okuma-Yazma Seferberligi ve Ogretim Siyaseti (The Prophet Muhammad’s Uteracv 

SrSSTP’' >9S5; klam;JzoJn T.mJ (¥he SSjof S 
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1. The Sunni views on the Companions 

The Sunnis call ‘Companions’ those persons who saw the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad (PBUH), believed in his prophethood, and died believing. 1 It makes no dif¬ 
ference if the meeting was brief or lengthy. Other conditions have also been laid 
down like “Being together with him for a long period,” “Having fought along¬ 
side the Prophet (PBUH) in battles,” and “Having narrated Hadiths.” These how¬ 
ever are uncommon, and have not become the rule. 

According to the Sunnis, all the Companions were just. 2 That is, they would 
never knowingly tell lies about anything related to religion. Whatever they 
related about the Prophet, it was correct. Everything they said in connection with 
religion is to be trusted. The Sunni scholars have not considered it permissible to 
voice any doubts or suspicions that they might have lied. They hold this to be 
true for all the Companions. They consider all those who rose to being Compan¬ 
ions to be equal in the question of justice; they do not differentiate between 
them. 

The term ‘just’ has been given various meanings by the scholars. 3 It should be 
well understood what is intended when it is used in reference to the Compan¬ 
ions. I want to state immediately that it does hot mean that they were free of 
faults and sins (ma'sutn). According to the Sunnis, the state of isma, that is, 
being preserved from sin, is a privilege reserved for the prophets. Apart from the 
prophets, no human being can claim such preservation from sin. The Shi‘a’s 
belief in the Sinless Imam is a false belief from this point of view, and not 
shared by the Sunnis. The Sunnis accept that due to their being human, the Com¬ 
panions may have been unintentionally at fault and in error. 

In consequence, when saying “The Companions were just, the Islamic 
‘ulama meant the following: 

“They avoided intentionally lying when relating Hadiths or performing any 
action that would make such a narration unacceptable to others.” 4 

There were differences among the Companions in respect of virtue and moral 
excellence. The most virtuous were the first Muslims, that is, those who spent 
most time with the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). For instance, the ‘Ten Prom¬ 
ised Paradise’ were from among the first Muslims. Thus, those counted as Com¬ 
panions who saw God’s Messenger only briefly at the very end of his life, were 
of lesser virtue than those who had seniority over them. 

1. Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI (d. 852/1448), al-Isdba fi Tamyiz al-Sahdba, Egypt 1328,, i, T, al- 
Suy0.tl, Jalal al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr (d. 911/1505), Tadrlb al-Rawi, Czao 1959, 396. 

2. al-Isaba, i, 9-10; Tadrlb al-Rdwi, 400. 

3. Various meanings are meant by‘justice:’ 

i. The opposite of tyranny and injustice; giving their due to those whose right it is. 

ii. The opposite of sin and depravity; in the meaning of taqwa. 

iii. Chastity; being preserved from sin and immorality, which is particular to angels and prophets. 

iv. Being preserved from sin and error, which is a Divine favour and particular to saints. 

v. Being preserved from error in interpreting the Law; the expected Mahdi will be thus. • 

vi. Being preserved from deliberately falsifying narrations about the Prophet. 

See, ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Lajtlf (ed.), Tadrlb al-Rdwi, 401-2. 

4. See, ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latlf, Tadrlb al-Rdwi, 402. 
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The Sunnis rely on verses of the Qur’an and Hadiths when pronouncing the 
Companions just without differentiating between them, for there are numerous 
verses and Hadiths which do this. One of the verses is: 

You are indeed the best community that has ever been brought forth for 
[the good of] mankind. 5 ' 6 J 

q “T e the H T di,h . : .,'' Whoever a»y one of ray Companions, 
may God s curses be upon him! , which is one of many similar. 7 

° f thC Sl ! nniS that Sh ° uld be taken note of is that no one can 
reach the Companions in the question of virtue and moral excellence. That is to 

say, any of the Companions was superior in virtue to anyone that came after 
m, even if he was the very least of the Companions. To put it another way, 
even the most select and eminent of the Umma in respect of knowledge, learn¬ 
ing and sainthood cannot reach the level of virtue and moral excellence of the 

Had th-RtS 0mP l ni0 i nS '/ S / V u denCe f ° r tWs ’ the Islamic scholars quote the 
Hadith. By He m the hand of whose power is my self! If any one of you were to 

spend a mountain of gold to maintain others, it would not be as meritorious as 

my Companions spending a handful, or even half a handful.” 8 

Their conversations with God’s Messenger (Peace and blessings be upon him) 
were the source of such effulgence for them and elevated them to a degree so 
high it is not possible to reach it by any other means. It is therefore not permissi¬ 
ble for any member of the Umma to compete with them as regards virtue or to 
claim superiority. To do so would be contrary to the courtesy demanded by 
membership of the Umma of Muhammad (PBUH). For the verse states that no 

spoken®' ^ W ° man ’ ^ G ° d ^ His Messen § e F once they have 

2. Bediuzzaman’s views on the Companions’ superiority 

Bediuzzaman shares the views of the Sunnis concerning the Companions. He 
says the Companions are the most excellent generation of humanity. Conversa- 
bon with God s Messenger (PBUH) afforded them such exigence and honour 
at the greatest of the saints” of the Umma who succeeded them “even, who 
are the most perfect of true human beings, cannot claim to be equal to the least 
or the Companions.” 10 

The Addendum to the Twenty-Seventh Word is an independent discussion 
about the Companions. It is as though written to provide a convincing exposition 
of the Sunnis views on the question of the Companions which will be accepta¬ 
ble to everyone. The piece includes in question and answer form the most impor- 

5. Qur’an, 3:110. 

nnri 6 Hn!r^ ha ' U *? ^'-Baghdadi (d. 463/1070-1), al-Kifdya fi Tim al-Riwdya, 93-7. Some of the verses 
1987 H U22-5 e d 11115 lncluded ln work > Kuldb-u Side Muhtasan §erhi, Ankara, Akfag 

7. al-Haythaml, Majmu'aT-Zawd'id, x, 21. 

8. al-Bukhdri, Fada’il al-Ashab, 5; Muslim, Fada’il al-Sahaba, 2?1 222 

9. Qur’an, 33:36. ' 
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tant matters which are made the subject of polemic on the subject. All its expla¬ 
nations are contained in the answers to six questions. Five of these are directly 
related to the Companions, and one indirectly related. The directly related ques¬ 
tions are based on Hadiths about the Companions and just about summarize the 
polemic about it, so I want to begin here by quoting them: 

1) “ You Ask: There are some narrations which say: ‘At a time when innova¬ 
tions are rife, some of the righteous from among the believers and those who fear 
God will be on a level with the Companions, or of even greater virtue.’ Are these 
narrations sound? And if so, what is their true meaning?” 11 

2) “0 tie's t ion: It is said, the Companions saw God’s Messenger (Peace and 
blessings be upon him), then they believed. However we have believed without 
seeing him, in which case our belief is stronger. Also, are there not narrations 
pointing to the strength of our belief?” 

3) “One time, it occurred to me, why could wondrous individuals like Muhyid- 
din al-‘Arabi not attain to the level of the Companions?” 

4) “They say that the saints and possessors of perfection abandoned the world. It 

even says in a Hadith: ‘Love of this world is the source of all error.’ Whereas the 
Companions were very involved in the world. It was not abandoning the world, 
some of the Companions were ahead of the civilized of that time even. How is it 
that you say that even the least of such Companions was of higher worth than the 
greatest saint?” y 

5) “Where does the claim of the Companions’ superiority spring from? And 
who put it forward? Why should this matter be made the subject of discussion at 
this time? Also, why is there this claim of equality with the great interpreters of the 
law (mujtahid)?’ 12 

3. The reasons for the Companions’ superiority 

The first question is related to the question of whether or not there has been 
any member of Muhammad’s (PBUH) community more virtuous than the Com¬ 
panions. For a large number of narrations whose authenticity is pretty doubtful 
state that some persons who will appear at the end of time will be superior to the 
Companions in respect of virtue. 

As noted above, Bediuzzaman puts the shared meaning of those narrations in 
Turkish, into question form: “At a time when innovations are rife, some of the 
righteous from among the believers and those who fear God will be on a level 
with the Companions, or of even greater virtue. Are these narrations sound? 
And if so, what is their true meaning?” 13 

11. Sozler, 488-9 / The Words, 504. 

12. Sozler, 494 / The Words, 510-11. 

13. According to Abdiiikadir Badilh, who researched into the Arabic original of the Turkish given 
here, there are narrations expressing this meaning which come from thirty-three different sources. 
Accordin'* to one aspect of the Hadith, which is narrated in Ahmad b. Hanbal and Danrrn as having 
come from two lines of authorities, one of which is sound, the Companions asked God s Messenger 
(PBUH): “Messenger of God! We became Muslim and strove in God’s way (jihad) together with 
you. Will there be anyone better than us?” He replied: “Yes, a group that will come lifter you and 
will believe although they have not seen me." See, TabnzI, WalTyyud-Dln, b. ‘Abd Allah, Mishkat 
al-Masabih, Damascus 1961, No: 6282. Twelve narrations related to the superiority of a group of the 
Umma that was to come later are recorded together in Mishkat al-Masabih, lii, 292-5. 
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Before moving on to Bediuzzaman’s answer, I want to draw attention to a 
masterly touch in the question: the condition “when innovations are rife” is not 
to be found in any of the narrations which compare the virtue of a subsequent 
generation with that of the Companions. He is thus saying right in the question 
stage that the first condition of acquiring virtue comparable to that of the Com¬ 
panions —enduring severe tribulations “as though holding fire in one’s hand” 14 
at a time people have grown away from the Prophet’s practices (Sunna) due to 
the prevalence of innovations— is to follow the practices. As it is said in another 
Hadith: “Those who adhere to my practices at a time the Umma is corrupted will 
receive the recompense of a hundred martyrs.” 15 

We may study Bediuzzaman’s answer to the question he posed in this fashion 
in two parts: 

first Part: This part is an introductory paragraph of eight lines in which, with 
much skill in regard to both style and manner of expression, he summarizes the 
matter from a number of angles: (1) He draws attention to the existence of both 
sound Hadiths on this subject and those which are not sound. (2) He explains the 
meaning of “the superiority of subsequent generations of the Umma.” (3) Offer¬ 
ing evidence from the Qur’an, he expresses his conviction that the Companions 
are the most superior generation in human history. 

Second Part: Here, a reasoned explanation is given for the Companions’ 
superiority. After alluding to a number of the reasons for their superiority, only 
three are discussed. Before describing these three reasons, we quote the introduc¬ 
tory paragraph whose three main themes are mentioned above. This is also like 
the ‘thesis’ of the matter: 

The consensus of the Sunnis, the Ahl-i Sunna va Jama'at, that after the prophets 
the most virtuous of mankind are the Companions, is a certain proof that those that 
are sound out of those narrations refer to minor virtues. For in minor virtues and 
particular perfections a quality may be deemed preferable over that which is super¬ 
ior and in fact preferable. But from the point of view of general virtue 16 the Com¬ 
panions cannot be reached, who are the subject of Divine praise at the end of Sura 
al-Fath, and are praised and applauded in the Torah, Gospels, and Qur’an. For 
now, we shall explain three points of wisdom concerning this truth, which com¬ 
prise three reasons, out of very many reasons and instances of wisdom.” 17 

I shall now summarize those three reasons: 

FIRST REASON: This is the conversation of God’s Messenger (Peace and 
blessings be upon him). This “was such an elixir that someone who experienced 
it for one minute received lights of reality equivalent.to years of the spiritual 

.. Fitan ’ 73 No: 2261; Munawi, ‘Abd al-Ra’uf, Fayd al-Qadir, Beirut 1972, vi, 261 

No: yi62. 

15. Mishkat al-Masabih, i, 62; Fayd al-Qadir, No: 96171. 

16. From the term “general virtue” we may understand all the virtues. Whereas “particular vir- 
tue is virtue of one sort. The total virtue of a Companion in worship, knowledge, jihad, and the 
establishment of Islam constituted his general virtue. No one can be equal to the Companions in this 
virtue, but someone who lived subsequently might surpass them in either jihad or knowledge or in 
some other virtue. 

17. Siizler, 489 IThe Words, 504-5. 
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journeying” of the sufis. “Due to the mystery that, through allegiance to his sove¬ 
reign and following him, a sultan’s servant rises to a position so high a king can¬ 
not rise to it, the greatest saints cannot reach the level of the Companions.” The 
Companions’ conversation was conversation with Muhammad (PBUH) as 
Prophet. Its loftiness and refinement may be understood from this example: “A 
primitive man so hard-hearted and savage he buried his daughter alive would 
come and be honoured with the conversation of the Prophet for an hour, and 
would acquire such kindness and compassion he would not step on an ant. While 
an ignorant savage would converse with the Prophet for a day, then go to lands 
like China and India and instruct civilized peoples in the realities and guide them 
in perfections.” In Leme'at, he expressed this in verse as follows: 

“One look of the Messenger transformed of a sudden 
An ignorant tribesman into an enlightened man of knowledge. 

If you want an example: 

‘Umar before Islam 
And ‘Umar after Islam.”' 8 

SECOND REASON: The vast majority of the Companions were at the very 

peak of human perfections. 

“For at that time in the mighty revolution of Islam, good and truth appeared in all 
their beauty, and evil and falsehood, in all their ugliness, and they were felt physi¬ 
cally. Such a difference was apparent between good and evil and such a distance 
opened up between truth and falsehood that they drew as apart and distant from 
one another as belief is from unbelief, and even Hell is from Paradise.” 

Nothing else could have been expected in such a situation from the Companions 
with their elevated characters, other than supporting with all their strength verac¬ 
ity, truth, and belief, which had produced a luminous fruit like God’s Messenger 
(PBUH) and a result like Paradise. Bediuzzaman states on other occasions too 
that the Companions’ justice was largely the result of this. 19 

THIRD REASON: The relation of prophethood to sainthood is that of the sun 
itself to its reflection in mirrors. Certainly the sun in the sky and its image in a 
mirror are so different and distant from each other that there can be no compari¬ 
son between them. 

“And so, however much higher the sphere of prophethood is than that of sainthood, 
the servants of the sphere of prophethood and the Companions, the stars of that 
Sun, have to that degree to be superior to the righteous in the sphere of sainthood.” 

There are three different aspects of superiority in this third reason: 

First Aspect: Superiority in ijtihad 

‘The Companions cannot be reached in interpretation of the law, that is, in deduc¬ 
ing its ordinances, that is, in understanding what pleases Almighty God from His 
Word. Because that mighty Divine revolution revolved on understanding the 
dominical wishes and Divine ordinances.” 


18. Sozler, 711. 

19 Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Muh&kemat , Istanbul, Sozler Yaymevi 1977,132; Barla Lahikasi, 
Sozler Yaymevi 1990, 155; Hutbe-i Samiye, Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1990,48-9. 


Minds, thought, intellects, desires, ambitions were all turned towards this. Eve¬ 
ryone’s ability to learn developed in that direction. But at the present time the 
great majority of people seek this world, they are preoccupied with philosophy 
and politics, their desires and ambitions are all different, their ideas are con¬ 
fused. The social environment and cultural atmosphere has an overpowering 
effect on the development of the personality and abilities. So much so that the 
people of the present are in need of at least ten times longer than the Compan¬ 
ions to acquire the capacity to carry out ijtihad. 

Because of the importance of this question, Bediuzzaman asks a question that 
might occur to anyone, and provides the answer: 

“If you say: The Companions also were human beings and not free of error and dif¬ 
ferences, while the means of interpretation of the law and the ordinances of the 
Shari‘a is the justice and truthfulness of the Companions, on which the Islamic 
community have agreed, saying: ‘All the Companions were just and all spoke the 
truth.’” 

In reply, Bediuzzaman says: “Yes, the absolute majority of the Companions of 
the Prophet were lovers of the truth, truthfulness, and justice...” And then gives 
an explanation within the framework of the points made in the First and Second 
Reasons above. 20 

The point I want to note in particular here is Ustad’s cautious approach: “Yes, 
the absolute majority of the Companions of the Prophet were lovers of the 
truth...” It is understood from this that even if very few in number, some of them 
might not be included under this description. With his caution here, Bediuzza¬ 
man may have intended those who committed certain acts, which if observed in 
anyone other than the Companions would have been a means of refuting them, 
since it would have negated their justice. However, the ulama ruled that since 
they had repented, they had been purified, and in accordance with verses 4-5 of 
Sura al-Nur, due to their repenting and being cleansed, had regained their justice. 
Nevertheless, for some reason no narration has been included in our books about 
Ma’idh ibn Malik, Ghamidiyya (a woman), and ‘Abdullah, known as Khimar, 
who received the hadd penalty in the Prophet’s time. 21 

Second Aspect: Their closeness to God differed from that of the saints 

The level of the Companions with regard to closeness to God cannot be 
reached with the feet of sainthood. For their sainthood was not that of the saints 
which can be gained by traversing the levels in spiritual journeying. Known as 
‘the greater sainthood,’ it was the disclosing of Divine immediacy. It is not 
attained, it is God-given. “The unfolding of Divine immediacy” occurs through 
deepening knowledge of Almighty God’s essence, attributes, and acts. It 
occurred at once in the spirits of the Companions through the reflection and 
drawing power of the light of prophethood, as a Divine favour. 22 


20. Sozler, 484 / The Words, 499. 

21. See, Bakan, Tevhid, Ashab'm Adaleli (unpub. thesis), Erzurum 1993, 57. 

22. NursI, Bediuzzaman Said, Mektubat, Sozler Yaymevi 1991 / Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Let¬ 
ters — 1928-1932 [Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1994, 71-2. 
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expressed this certain conviction of his. He said: 

“Tf an consisted of only a heart, he would have to give up everything other than 
Gotland leave behind even the Divine Names and attributes and bind the heart to 

24. Siizler, 492 / The Words, 509. 

25. Siizler, 4951 The Words, 5H. 
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the Divine Essence alone. But he possesses many senses and subtle faculties, all 
charged with duties, like the mind, spirit, soul, and others. The perfect man is he 
who, driving all those subtle senses towards reality on the different ways of wor¬ 
ship particular to them, marches heroically like the Companions in a broad arena 
and rich fashion towards the goal with his heart as commander and his subtle facul¬ 
ties as soldiers. For his heart to abandon its soldiers in order to save itself alone and 
to proceed on its own would be not the cause of pride, but of distress.” 28 

It was because the Companions attained to this multi-dimensional spirituality 
that “a single hour” of theirs was the equivalent of “a day of the saints.” 29 And 
God’s Messenger (Peace and blessings be upon him) “challenged forty rulers 
with forty Companions.” 30 

We can find more specific examples of this related to the Companions in 
Bediuzzaman’s writings. As is described in greater detail below, he says that 
they attached more importance to the world than ‘the people of civilization’ of 
their time, but this was not for the sake of their souls, but for God’s pleasure. 31 

2) The different sainthood of the Companions 

Another point we should make clear in setting forth Bediuzzaman’s views on 
the Companions concerns the nature of the sainthood observed in the Compan¬ 
ions. Bediuzzaman called this “the greater sainthood,” and described it as fol¬ 
lows: 

“The Companions’ sainthood, known as the ‘greater sainthood,’ was a sainthood 
which arose from the legacy of prophethood, and, passing directly from the appar¬ 
ent to reality without travelling the intermediate path, looks to the unfolding of 
Divine immediacy.” 32 

The most distinctive attribute of this sainthood is its following the Sunna: 

“The finest, straightest, richest, and most brilliant is following the practices of the 
Prophet. That is, to think of the practices in acts and deeds, and to follow and imi¬ 
tate them, and in conduct and dealings with others, to think of the rulings of the 
Shari‘a and take them as guide.” 33 

Sainthood ( velayet ) is basically a way of attaining closeness to God, and gain¬ 
ing His pleasure and friendship. 

What does it mean to attain closeness to God, for He is closer to us than any¬ 
thing else? He is closer to us than our jugular vein. 34 But what about us? Are we 
close to God? 

We are far from God. In which case, man’s closeness to God is to gain His 
pleasure and love. 

Bediuzzaman says that this closeness may be obtained in two ways: The first 

28. Siizler, 495 / The Words, 511. 

29. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, §ualar, Istanbul, Qeltut Matbaasi 1959, 13. (What is meant here is 
most probably ‘an instant,’ not sixty minutes.) 

30. Barla Lahikasi, 144. 

31. Sozler, 494-5 / The Words, 511. 

32. Mektubat, 47 / Letters, 71. 

33. Mektubat, 421 / Letters, 526. 

34. Qur’an, 50:16. 
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way is through the unfolding of Divine immediacy; that is, not through a per¬ 
son’s will, but by increasing God Almighty’s love for the person and content¬ 
ment with him. Who is anyway closer to him than anything else, God’s close¬ 
ness being unfolded to the person; this was the sort of closeness of the Prophet. 
The second is the person advancing through his own striving and efforts; that is, 
by his traversing the degrees. 

Bediuzzaman states that through the legacy of prophethood and conversation 
with the Prophet (PBUH), the Companions manifested the first sort of sainthood. 
Since this sainthood, which he calls ‘the greater sainthood,’ is not obtained 
through the person’s efforts ( kesbt ) but is Divinely bestowed ( vehbi ), that is, 
attained to through the unfolding of Divine closeness, he says it is not possible to 
reach the Companions through the normal ways of sainthood, which are based 
on attaining to Divine closeness through personal efforts: 

“The level of the Companions with regard to closeness to God cannot be attained 
with the feet of sainthood. For Almighty God is infinitely close to us; closer to us 
than everything, but we are infinitely distant from Him.” 35 

Bediuzzaman makes the following comparison in order to show the difference 
between the two forms of sainthood: 

There are two ways of reaching yesterday. The first is not to be subject to the 
course of time. Through a sacred power, it is to rise above time and see yesterday 
as present like today. The second is to traverse the distance of a year, to travel and 
turn, and come to yesterday. But still yesterday cannot be held on to; it leaves the 
person and departs. In just the same way, there are two ways of passing from the 
apparent to reality. The first is to be carried away directly on the attraction of real¬ 
ity, and without entering the intermediate realm of the sufi way, to find reality 
within the apparent itself. The second is to pass through many levels by means of 
spiritual journeying.” 

In the continuation of his analysis, Bediuzzaman says that the first way, which 
is a short way to reality, is that of the Companions, while the second, long, way 
is that of the other saints, and that it is not possible to reach the Companions on 
this second way. 36 

I should mention immediately at this point that those unable to grasp this priv¬ 
ileged state of the Companions form a number of erroneous opinions. Bediuzza¬ 
man interprets these opinions in the form of a question: 

“The Unity of Existence is considered by many people to be the most elevated sta¬ 
tion. But the way of the Unity of Existence in this form was not seen explicitly in 
the Companions and foremost the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs, who were at the 
level of ‘the greatest sainthood,’ or in the Imams of the Prophet’s Family and fore¬ 
most the five ‘People of the Cloak,’ or the great interpreters of the law and the gen¬ 
eration following the Companions and primarily the founders of the four schools of 
law. So did those who emerge subsequently advance further than them? Did they 
find a better highway on which to proceed?” 


Bediuzzaman begins his refuting answer like this: 

“God forbid! Nobody at all has the ability to advance further than those purified 
ones, who were the stars and heirs closest to the Sun of Prophethood; the highway 
is indeed theirs.” 37 

3) The Companions did not practise asceticism 

What is generally meant by ‘asceticism’ (ziihd) is not seeking the life of this 
world, but focussing one’s life on the hereafter and worship. It is reasonable to 
ask what the Companions’ position was in this question. With certain exceptions 
like ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, Abu Dharr al-Ghiffari, and ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr, asceti¬ 
cism of the sort defined above was not observed in the lives of the Companions. 
Bediuzzaman expressed this characteristic of the overwhelming majority of the 
Companions in a question asked of him: 

‘They say that the saints and possessors of perfection abandoned the world. It even 
says in a Hadith: ‘Love of this world is the source of all error.’ 38 Whereas the 
Companions were very involved in the world. It was not abandoning the world, 
some of the Companions were ahead of the civilized of that time even. How is it 
that you say that even the least of such Companions was of higher worth than the 
greatest saint?” 39 

In answering this question Bediuzzaman refers to the explanations in other 
parts of the Risale-i Nur of the ways of viewing the world. He says that the 
world has three faces: one of these looks to man’s evil-commanding soul, and it 
is on this face that all man’s evils, rebellions, sins, and wrongdoing are commit¬ 
ted; its second face is the seed-bed of the hereafter; while as a place of manifes¬ 
tation of the Divine Names, its third face acts as a missive or mirror making God 
known to man. Bediuzzaman states that the world condemned in Hadiths is in 
respect of its first face, and that it should be loved in respect of its other two 
faces. The Companion’s love of the world was not for its first face, but for its 
other two faces. 40 


While on the subject I want to discuss further Bediuzzaman’s views on asceti¬ 
cism. Since he took the way of the Companions as his criterion in every matter, 
he offered a different interpretation of asceticism, that is, giving up the world: a 
person may love “delicious foods and fruits, his father, mother, children, and 
spouse, his friends and companions, the prophets and saints, life, youth, the 
spring, beautiful things and the world.” But in loving all these, he should do so 
on Almighty God’s account. 41 According to Bediuzzaman, this sort of love of 
the world is similar to that of the Companions. Former scholars who did not 
grasp this subtlety of the prohibitions in the Hadiths had recourse to artificial 
explanations in order to avoid the contradiction of encouraging people to give up 


J /. Mektubat, 76 / Utters, 107. Ustad here explains the true nature of the Unity of Existence in 
two and a half pages; those interested should read it. 

38. Anyone wishing for information about this ‘ mursaV Hadith, which is narrated from Hasan 
al-basn, should refer to Munawi’s Fayd al-Qadir, iii, 368-9. 

gJ 39 ‘ Sfj der, 494 / The Words, 510-11. For views of the world, see, 625-6 / 653-4; 638-51 / 668- 


40. Sozler, 495 / The Words, 510-11. 
41 .Siizler, 638 / The Words, 668. 


35. Siizler, 492 / The Words, 508. 

36. Sozler, 492 / The Words, 508-9. 
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the world without offering anything to back up their advice. We may give the 
following interpretation of Ghazzali as an example: 

“Mustafa, Peace and blessings be upon him, said: ‘Love of this world is the source 
of all error.’ If people did not love the world, it would go to wrack and ruin and life 
could not continue, but he still taught that love of the world took one to perdition. 
The reason was that the majority would not root out love of the world from their 
hearts on its being said that it took them to perdition; only a small minority would 
do so, and with their giving up the world, it would not go to wrack and ruin. There¬ 
fore, the Messenger (PBUH) did not refrain from advising and recalling the harms 
resulting from love of the world. Similarly, because of his confidence that men 
would still fulfil their functions related to lust, which in accordance with the verse: 
If We had so willed, We could certainly have brought every soul its true guidance; 
but the Word from Me will come true, 7 will fill Hell with jinns and men all 
together, ’ 42 as a cause of perdition had been made a means of testing, so as to send 
men to Hell; and because he feared they might give it up altogether, he still did not 
give up warning about its dangers.” 43 

Bediuzzaman tried to define his attitude to the world in clearer terms 44 with 
sayings like “The world should be given up not from the point of view of striv¬ 
ing, but with the heart.” 45 “All believers are charged with upholding the Word of 
God, and at this time the most important means of this is material progress.” 46 

We may reach the following conclusion from his discussions: Muslims this 
age must lay claim to the world in order to know God, save the dignity of relig¬ 
ion by upholding the Word of God, and win the hereafter. But this should be 
purely to gain God’s pleasure. The measure of this is while gaining the world, to 
permit nothing prohibited by religion, not to neglect worship, to give zakat on 
the profits, and to spend willingly and enthusiastically on God’s way out of 
those gains. 

Third Aspect: The Companions’ ‘good-deed books’ are still open 

According to Bediuzzaman, another reason why those who have come after 
the Companions have been unable to reach their level, was the great merit of the 
Companions’ actions. This arises from two points: 

1 - They strove in the most difficult conditions to establish Islam and spread 
its injunctions throughout the earth. Deeds differ in value according to the 
importance of the situation and severity of conditions. Guard duty on the frontier 
in normal conditions in times of peace is not the same as guard duty performed 
in wartime under threat of death in the freezing cold. Similarly, the service the 
Companions performed in establishing Islam, challenging the whole world, was 
of such high worth and was so meritorious in God’s eyes that subsequent genera¬ 
tions have not been able to reach their level of service. 

42. Qur’an, 32:13. 

43. FayeJal-Qadir, iii, 368. 

44. NursI, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevi-i Nuriye , Istanbul 1958, 114. 

45. Bediuzzaman’s views on asceticism ( zuhd) are dealt with in detail in my work Islam 
AlemininAna Meselelerine Bediiizzaman'dan Qiiziimler, Istanbul, Yeni Asya Yayinlan 1993, 135-7. 

46. It is enough to read the section “Explanation of the world’s reality in relation to man” in his 
Ihya, to see the difficulties Ghazzali experienced in trying to explain this. See, Ihyd' 'Ulum al-Dm, 
Egypt, Maktabat al-Tijariyya, n.d., ii, 230; iii, 219. 
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Moreover, it says in the Hadith that if those of subsequent generations were to 
give gold to the amount even of Mount Uhud, it would not have the value of half 
a handful of what the Companions gave. And it says in the Qur’an that the deeds 
of believers after the conquest of Mecca were not as meritorious as the deeds of 
believers before that. The merit of those before the conquest was greater. 47 

2 - Furthermore, by establishing Islam, the Companions were the cause of 
those who came after them finding right-guidance. So in consequence of the rule 
taken from a Hadith ‘the cause is like the doer,’ since the Companions have a 
share in the merits of those who succeeded them, it is impossible for anyone else 
to reach their degree of merit. Bediuzzaman cites as evidence of their “partaking 
in the good deeds of all the Umma,” their being mentioned in the blessing “O 
God, grant blessings to our master Muhammad and to his Family and Compan¬ 
ions,” which is recited by all the Umma in all the obligatory five daily prayers. 
And he says: 

“Furthermore, just as an insignificant characteristic in the root of a tree takes on a 
larger form in the tree’s branches, and is larger than the largest branch; and'just as 
a small protuberance at the beginning gradually forms a mass; and just as an excess 
the size of a needle point at a central point may become more than a metre at the 
circumference of the circle, just like these four examples, since the Companions 
were part of the roots and foundations of the luminous tree of Islam, and were at 
the beginning of luminous lines of the structure of Islam, and were from among the 
leaders of the Islamic community and were the first of their number, and since they 
were close to the centre of the Sun of Prophethood and Lamp of Reality, a few of 
their actions were many and their small acts of service were great. To reach their 
level necessitates being a true Companion.” 48 

4) The Companions’ degree of worship cannot be reached 

Bediuzzaman offers an explanation about the Companions’ worship which is 
not to be encountered in the works of any other scholar. This explanation is the 
natural consequence of some of the ideas and explanations about the Compan¬ 
ions which we have noted above. It is difficult to understand this, and therefore 
accept it, without properly understanding the above. But once they are thor¬ 
oughly understood, a number of problems are solved which are to be found in 
the books about the Companions and are difficult to understand. 

I want to embark on this discussion by mentioning a problem I personally had 
difficulty in understanding and explaining, for I solved the problem I am going 
to set out here with the help of Bediuzzaman’s analysis of the Companions’ wor¬ 
ship. The problem was this: I saw that in a number of narrations in the authorita¬ 
tive sources, some of the Companions had lost their sensibilities while perform¬ 
ing their worship as though their senses had been deadened, and I had difficulty 
in explaining this. 

For example, while performing the prayers on night guard duty during the 
expedition of Dhat al-Riqa’, ‘Abbad b. Bishr (May God be pleased with him) 


47. Qur’an, 57:10. 

48. Siizler, 493 / The Words, 509. 
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was struck by the arrow of an idolator, who was marking him. But he pulled out 
the arrow with his hand and continued the prayers. Seeing that he had risen to 
perform the second rak’at, the idolator thought that the first arrow had missed, 
and shot another. ‘Abbad pulled out the second arrow and continued to pray. He 
was struck by a third arrow, which he also pulled out, and completed the prayers. 
He was standing in a pool of blood. He informed ‘Ammar b. Yasir, who was 
also on guard duty and had been sleeping. When asked by ‘Ammar why he had 
not told him when hit by the first arrow, he replied: “The sura I was reading was 
such I did not want to break off!” 49 

Similarly, ‘Ali, unable to bear the pain of having an arrow that had stuck in his 
foot being pulled out, told those with him that he would perform the prayers and 
that they should pull it out while he was doing so. Another story about the Com¬ 
panions connected with the prayers is about Abu Ayyub al-Ansari: he was very 
sensitive to noise, but while performing the prayers was entirely insensible to it. 

An incident similar to the above has been narrated about Jundab b. Makis: he 
pulled out two arrows without wincing which had struck him one after the other 
while he was carrying out his duty of look-out at night. He performed his duty 
perfectly without leaving his post. 50 This incident did not occur while he was 
performing his worship, but while performing his duty, of greater value than per¬ 
sonal worship, and particularly the duty of jihad, considered to be the highest 
form of worship. 

While on the subject of feats related to duty, it is worth mentioning the unbe¬ 
lievable story about ‘Ali during the conquest of Khaybar: while capturing the cit¬ 
adel, ‘Ali’s shield was struck from his grasp by a blow of the enemy. He seized 
hold of the door of the citadel and used it as a shield throughout the battle. When 
the battle came to its victorious conclusion, he laid it down on the ground, and 
eight men could not lift it. 51 For sure, some people who cannot accept anything 
unless it is corroborated by the West, say such historical incidents are “merely 
tales,” instead of trying to find a reasonable explanation. But this is really the 
easy way out. For a similar incident occurred in our own times during the Battle 
of Gallipoli: a Turkish soldier who had lost all his companions in the course of 
the battle, on his own lifted a shell which normally could be lifted only by sev¬ 
eral people, and placing it in the heavy gun and firing it accurately, sank the 
leading ship of the-enemy fleet which was about to enter the Straits, thus turning 
the tide of the battle in our favour. 

How can all these incidents be explained? Or should they be rejected saying 
like some people who choose the easy way out “they are fables and fictitious 

49. Abu Da'ud, Tahara, 79. For an explanation, see my work, Kiitub-ii Sitte Muhtasan Terciime 
and §erhi, Ankara 1990, x, 456-9. 

50. al-Tabari, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Jawr (d. 310/922), Ta’rikh al-Tabari, Beirut 1962, iii, 27-8. 

51. Waqidl, Muhammad b. ‘Umar (d. 207/822-3), al-Maghazi, Oxford 1966, ii, 655; Ta'rikh al- 
Tabari, iii, 1; Ibn Hisham, Muhammad, al-Sirat al-Nabawiyya, Egypt 1955, iii-iv, 355. Bediuzza¬ 
man describes this incident as a miracle which was the manifestation of the prediction of God’s 
Messenger (PBUH) that “Khaybar will be conquered at ‘Ali’s hand,” and he says; “According to 
one narration, forty men could not lift” the gate from where it had been dropped ( Mektubat , 99 / 
Letters, 138). Attention is drawn to the weakness of the Hadith. 
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nonsense; or in a fairer manner: “these are not unanimous narrations; they are 
not sound and cannot be established certainly.” It is not easy to deny a truth that 
has been confirmed by so many incidents. In which case, it has to be explained. 

As I stated a little previously, some of Bediuzzaman’s discussions help us to 
reach a reasonable explanation of these. This explanation is made up of several 
different ideas, which Bediuzzaman states in various places and which comple¬ 
ment each other. As follows: F 

1) According to Bediuzzaman, before everything man is not a being com- 
pose of only five senses. He has “thousands of senses and emotions,” 52 most of 
which have no name. Some of them are love, obstinacy, anxiety for the future 
greed reliance, hope, joy, confidence, which have been named since they are 
powerful, and which everyone knows. 52 

I should state immediately that Bediuzzaman sometimes calls these non¬ 
physical senses, feelings, or emotions (his), duygu, and sometimes latife or its 
plural form, leta if. 

2) All of these senses and emotions were in fact created for elevated purposes 
and put at man s disposal. That is to say, all the emotions have their own particu¬ 
lar worship and degree of affirming Divine unity. While worshipping, through 
his will and effort, man may direct all of them towards the ideal goal. This is 
possible. As we noted above, Bediuzzaman said in this connection: “The per¬ 
fect man is he who, driving all those subtle senses towards reality on the differ¬ 
ent ways of worship particular to them...” He also says that: “Yes true progress 
is to turn the faces of the heart, spirit, intellect, and even the imagination and 
other subtle faculties given to man towards eternal life and for each to be occu¬ 
pied with the particular duty of worship worthy of it.” 55 

3) Through the blessings and effulgence of the Prophet’s (PBUH) company 
the noble Companions manifested this mystery. Directing all their subtle facul¬ 
ties while worshipping towards their particular forms of worship, they attained 
to a true affirmation of Divine unity that we might call ‘taabbudi tevhidd Each 
of their subtle senses received its share from the meanings —in all their breadth 
and comprensiveness— of the supplications and- formulas recited during wor¬ 
ship. For example, when we say “In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate” during the five daily prayers, our intellects may receive a share of its 
meaning, so long as we know Arabic and our minds are not busy with something 
else. But the overwhelming majority of our other faculties and senses, which are 
said to number thousands, will have no share. However, Bediuzzaman described 
m connection with the Bismillah “one manifestation” of the spiritual life of the 
affirmation of Divine unity and reflective thought that he experienced in nine 
pages in the Second Station of the Fourteenth Flash. I quote the introductory sen¬ 
tence so that we may grasp the possible breadth of reflective thought: 

52. Mektubat, 30 / Letters, 51-2. 

53. Mektubat, 30 / Letters, 51-2. 

54. Sozler, 27-8 / The Words, 38-40. 

55. Sozler, 322/ The Words, 331. 
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“I saw one manifestation of the In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassion¬ 
ate as follows: on the face of the universe, the face of the earth, and the face of 
man are three stamps of dominicality one within the other and each showing sam¬ 
ples of the others...” 

Later in the same discussion, Bediuzzarnan expounds the verse from Sura al- 
Fatiha, “You alone do we worship.” He offers this brief literal meaning as a sev¬ 
eral-page tableau of reflective thought, which we may understand with our facul¬ 
ties of intellect alone, so long as we know Arabic, 

As is seen from the subsequent discussion, according to Bediuzzarnan, it is 
not even these two phrases, all the pieces recited in the prayers have similarly 
extensive meanings, and not only with his intellect but with all his myriad facul¬ 
ties, man possesses a nature whereby he may partake of all these truths. Every¬ 
one may achieve this, if they make the effort. 

4) I want to note immediately at this point that Bediuzzarnan says that during 
the obligatory five daily prayers the Companions partook of all the phrases 
recited with all their senses and faculties to the optimum degree. As follows: 

“At one time, a single glorification unfolded to me in one of the prayers in a man¬ 
ner close to how the Companions perceived them, and it appeared to me as impor¬ 
tant as a month’s worship. I understood through it the Companions’ high worth. It 
meant that at the start of Islam, the effulgence and light proceeding from the sacred 
words had a different quality.” 56 

In another discussion Bediuzzarnan explains this memory further: 

“One time, it occurred to me, why could wondrous individuals like Muhyiddin al- 
• Arabi not attain to the level of the Companions? Then, while saying, Glory be to 
my Sustained the Most High during the prayers, the meaning of the phrase was 
unfolded to me. Not in its complete meaning, but its reality in part became appar¬ 
ent to me. I said in my heart: if only I could perform one of the five daily prayers in 
the same way as this phrase, it would be better than a year’s worship. After the 
prayers I understood that that thought and state was guidance indicating that the 
Companions’ degree in worship could not be reached.” 57 

5) In the continuation of the same passage, Bediuzzarnan explains how they 
gained this superiority. In short: in the revolution brought about by the Qur’an, 

“While opposites were separated from one another, and evils together with all their 
darkness, details and all who followed them, and good and perfections together 
with all their lights and results came face to face — at such an exciting time, all 
glorifications of God and recitations of His Names expressed all the levels of their 
meanings freshly and newly and in a young and fresh fashion. So too, under the 
crashing of that mighty revolution all the senses and subtle inner faculties of people 
were awakened, even senses like those of fancy and imagination, in an awakened 
and aware state, received the numerous meanings of those recitations and glorifica¬ 
tions in accordance with their own perceptions, and absorbed them.” 

He then continues: 

56. NursI, Bediuzzarnan Said, Lem'alar, Istanbul, Sozler Yaymevi 1976, 309 / The Flashes Col¬ 
lection [Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1995,424. 

57. Slider, 490-1 / The Words, 506. 
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this wisdom, when the Companions, whose senses were awakened 
and subtle faculties, alert, uttered those blessed words comprising the lights of 

"jsjssr - ■* did »- - **—«- »»»<= Sts 

Bediuzzarnan then concludes the discussion by explaining why subsequent gen¬ 
erations have not been able to reach the degree of the Companions: 

However, after that revolution and upheaval, the subtle faculties have gradually 
sunk into sleep and the senses fallen from that point of realities into heedlessness- 
ike fruns, under the veil of familiarity, those blessed words ha^SSjS 
their delicacy and freshness. Simply, as though drying up through exposure to the 
air of superficiality, only a little freshness remains, and this may be restored to its 

t Tb« y u £z h T surse,y of “ reftoiv ' and 

' L . ° f this that another can reach the virtue and level the Companions 
attained to in forty minutes, only in forty years.” 58 " 

Tl ' us . Bediuzzarnan does not say that the meanings and truths of the verses 
glorifications and other blessed tvords and phrases recited during worship have 
been completely obscured for later generations. Resembling them fafe ,,Z 

X r«a,n1, ™I r ,^ hne h'; h “ iS ’ <”= StLey 

“Like fruks under rh ^'f ° f ° re A ective and reasoning kind. 

Like frmts, under the veil of familianty, those blessed words have gradually lost 

their delicacy and freshness. Simply, as though drying up through exposure to the 

formers!^St [y *} lttle freshness re ™s, and this may be restored to its 
former state only through drastic surgery of a reflective and reasoning kind.” 

At this point, in order to understand this question of drastic surgery of a 
reflective and reasoning kind, we shall recall Bediuzzaman’s explanatkms^of 

fion tostarts W “Th affirmation Divine unity in the supplica¬ 

tion that starts There is no god but God, He is one, He has no partner ’’ which 

forms the Twentieth Letter and is, in all, 43 pages in length P ’ h 

On studying carefully discussions of this sort in the Risale-i Nur, it is seen 
that certain words and phrases that we recite inattentively comprise mo t exten¬ 
sive meanings and truths, and by means of effort andexertion in^reflecfive 
thought may be deciphered and revealed. reflective 

The Companions, therefore, again in Bediuzzaman’s words, not through their 

Z\f°l S f a reSUlt ° f the SpiritUal Potion cleansTgTough 
about by the disclosing of Divine immediacy, as the effulgence and We®ing of 

instaoMhev^uttered <*“.■’" d “P°" bhft perceSbe 

aeaf irr ^ meamngs and truth8 we can reach only through 

great effort to think reflectively, and they actually lived them Furthermore thev 

experienced this state and perceived those truths not only with a few ^SuWes 

and emotTons UC thich he T* P ° Wer ° f th ° Ught ’ but aI1 with their Acuities 

and emotions, which are reckoned to number thousands, and shared in them. 

of DALip the . spm * ual dell S ht of someone who experiences such an affirmation 
Umty and reflectIve thought in the obligatory prayers, would block out 
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any feeling of physical pain caused by a few arrows, and prevent them hearing 

the noise around them. , 

I am of the opinion this state is not one of ‘wonder-working’ particular to the 
Companions, but one which exists potentially in man’s innate disposition, an 
may be realized through exercise of the will, mental exercise and exertion Just 
as we see that-certain sportsmen (experts in karate) can as the result of assiduous 
practice and exercises split at the blow of a hand or foot a pile of rooftilesor a 
plank 5 to 10 centimetres thick. Such an event is considered a wonder by those 
with no knowledge of the sport, but by those who practise it is exp ained easily 
“Through practice and exercises a person is able to concentrate all his strength 
on the blow at the moment he strikes it, and the power concentrated m the heavy 
blow is able to break the tiles or split the plank.” 59 

In my view, the state of the Companions described above and the state of the 
karate expert who breaks the tiles is subject to the same law and may be 

explained in the same way. .. . 

During worship, the Companions were turned to their worship with all their 
senses and emotions, and were as though in ecstasy through perceiving the 
meanings and realities of the varying degrees of the verses and phrases ey 
recited with all their faculties and with the spiritual delight resulting from this 
concentrated perception, and thus were insensible to physical sensations Tha i 
to say, the one smashes tiles through the power concentrated in his forearm, 
while in the other, the concentration of the subtle spiritual faculties so dimin¬ 
ished the awareness of physical sensations as to make him insensible of them. 

5) Why did the Companions behave as though Doomsday, was about to break 
forth? 

The Companions acted in accordance with the verse The Hour has drawn 
nigh 60 and believed that the signs of the Last Day had appeared in their own 
times. When asked by certain unfair people: 

“Why did the Companions of the Prophet with their vigilant hearts and keen sight, 
who had been taught all the details of the hereafter, suppose something that would 
occur one thousand four hundred years later to be close to their century, as thoug 

their ideas had deviated a thousand years from the truth?”, 

Bediuzzaman offered the Companions’ religiosity as the explanation: 

“Because, through the effulgence of the Prophet’s conversation, the Companions 
thought of the hereafter more than anyone, and knowing the transience of the wor 
and understanding the Divine wisdom in the hour of Doomsday being vague, 
assumed a position of always awaiting the world’s appointed hour and worked seri¬ 
ously for the hereafter .” 61 


59. See, Art. Karate, Ana Britanica Ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1989. 

60. Qur’an, 54:1. 

61 .Suzler, 343 / The Words, 353. 
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4. Truths about the Companions in the Qur’an which Bediuzza¬ 
man disclosed 

I stated above that the Islamic ‘ulama based their views concerning the Com¬ 
panions justice on verses of the Qur’an. Bediuzzaman too says that they are 
praised in the Qur’an and other revealed scriptures. 62 But the things Bediuzza¬ 
man brought to light in this connection are not to be found in the works of previ¬ 
ous-scholars. 

In the Seventh Flash, Bediuzzaman deduced seven sorts of predictions about 
the Unseen from the verses at the end of Sura al-Fath, which are recited as an 
ashr. These are in part connected with the Companions. 

i) And those who are with him are strong against the unbelievers, [but] com-r 
passionate among each other. In this verse, he points out that the four Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs are being alluded to, and the setting-up of the Caliphate, and 
their fine attributes, and the events that would befall them in the future. 63 

ii) This is their similitude in the Torah, and their similitude in the Gospel... It 
was a true miracle that an unlettered and untaught Prophet who had never seen 
the Torah or Gospels should have related the descriptions of the Companions in 
those books. 64 Bediuzzaman gives details in Mektubat (Letters) of which verses 
in the Torah and Gospels give which descriptions of the Companions. 65 

iii) Bediuzzaman points out that the number of times each of the letters in the 
passage from the verse He it is Who has sent His Messenger to the end is 
repeated, coincides with the number of the Companions of Badr, Uhud, and the 
Suffa whose names began with those letters. 66 Moreover, Bediuzzaman says this 
last verse alludes to the different levels among the Companions: 

“Like this last verse looks to the Companions with its sentences, so does it look to 
their situations with its phrases. And like it describes their attributes with its words, 
so too with its letters, and with the repetition of the number of letters, does it allude 
to classes of famous Companions like the Companions of Badr, of Uhud, of 
Hunayn, of the Bench, and of Ridwan. It also expresses many further mysteries 
through coincidences ( tawafuqat ) and abjad reckoning, which are branches of the 
science of jafr, and keys to it.” 67 

In expounding the verse. All... are in the company of those on whom is the 
grace of God—of the Prophets, the Veracious, the Wimesses, and the Righteous: 
how goodly a company are these!, he says that it indicates the most famous of 
five classes of men who are said to receive God’s grace, then states that with the 
phrase of the Prophets , it refers to the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), with the 
Veracious, to Abu Bakr, and with the Witnesses [or martyrs ], to ‘Umar, ‘Uth- 
man, and Ali. He says that the verse also alludes to their succeeding one another 

62. Sozler, 489 / The Words, 505. 

63. Lem’alar, 27 / The Flashes Collection, 47-8. 

64. Lem*alar, 28 / The Flashes Collection, 48-9. 

65. Mektubat (Sixteenth Sign of the Nineteenth Letter), 148-63 / Utters, 200-219. 

66. Barla Lahikasi, 154. 

67. Lem'alar, 30 / The Flashes Collection, 50. 
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as Caliph and being martyred. 68 

With the Righteous, it indicates eminent persons like the Companions of the 
Suffa and of Badr and Ridwan. .. 

He says that with how goodly a company are these!, it alludes to Hasan, 
whose Caliphate although only six months in length, was of great benefit. 69 He 
deduces this allusion to Hasan from the word goodly (hasuna ). And afterwards 
feeling it necessary to clarify the allusion, since it is not altogether clear, 
enlarges on his explanation, saying: “And through a device called in rhetoric 
mustatba'at al-tardklb, it alludes to the fifth Caliph’s name with the phrase How 
goodly (hasuna ) company are these /” 70 

5 . Political differences among the Companions 

Bediuzzaman also mentioned the question of the political differences among 
the Companions, which led to bloodshed. He favoured the Sunni’s view in this 
question. The Sunni ‘ulama have said that the conflict arose from interpretations 
of the law {ijtihad) that had been carried out, that the Companions were at a 
level whereat they could do this, and according to the Shari‘a of Islam, even if 
one doing this makes a mistaken judgement, he may not be censured. The Com¬ 
panions who were the cause of war should not therefore be criticized because of 
their judgements, which were in error. 71 Bediuzzaman says here: 

“Since the interpretations had been purely for God’s sake and for the benefit of 
Islam, and war arose from interpretation of the law, we may surely say that both 
those who killed and those who were killed gained Paradise, and both acted right¬ 
fully.” 72 

1) The right and wrong sides 

Besides saying that the sides should not have condemned one another because 
of the differences in interpretation which has been the cause of bloodshed, he 
said that ‘Ali had been correct in his interpretation, and his opponents in error: 

“However accurate was ‘Ali’s interpretation and however much in error those who 
opposed him, they still did not deserve punishment. For if one who interprets the 
Law extracts the truth, he gains two rewards, but if he does not extract it, he still 
earns one reward, the reward for interpreting which is a form of worship; he is for¬ 
given his error.” 73 

2) The ruling of those in error in the dissension 

In addition to confirming that the Companions should not be blamed for being 

68. We see a further explanation connected with this subject: “... and that after the Veracious 
One there would three martyr Caliphs. Because Martyrs {shuhada') is plural, and the lowest number 
[in Arabic grammar] of the plural is three." ( Lem ’alar , 33 / Flashes, 54) 

69. Lem'alar, 30-1 / The Flashes Collection, 53-4. 

70. Lem 'alar, 33 / The Flashes Collection , 54. 

71. Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bdri, xvi, 142; al-NawawI, Shark Muslim, xviii, 11. 

72. Mektubat, 50 / Letters, 74. , . 

73. Mektubat, 50 / Letters, 74. The Hadith on which this principle is based is this: If in making a 
judgement of the Law, a judge is correct, he will receive two rewards; and if he is wrong *" “ s 
judgement, he will [still] receive one reward.” Abil Da'ud, Aqdiyya, 2, No: 3574, Ttrmtdhi, Ahkam, 
2, No: 1326. 
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involved in the strife, Bediuzzaman accepts that some of them perpetrated seri¬ 
ous errors in these internal disturbances. This view he concludes from the word 
forgiveness in verse 29 at the end of Sura al-Fath, which praises the Compan¬ 
ions. He says: 

“It indicates through the word forgiveness, that although since the Companions’ 
excellent qualities were being praised they should have been promised the greatest 
rewards, in the future strife would be the cause of serious faults arising among 
them. For forgiveness indicates the existence of faults. And at that time the things 
most demanded by the Companions, the greatest bounty, would be forgiveness. 
The greatest reward would be absence of punishment, due to forgiveness.’’ 74 

It must have been due to the magnitude of the Companions’ service in the 
establishment of Islam that serious errors they were to commit subsequently 
were deemed small and did not prevent them attracting Divine mercy. This mat¬ 
ter is illustrated by the incident involving Khatib b. Abi Balta: 

“Although God’s Messenger (PBUH) took every precaution during the prepara¬ 
tions for the conquest of Mecca so that news of it would not be leaked outside, 
Khatib secretly-sent a letter to the Meccans informing them and the letter was inter¬ 
cepted. ‘Umar looked on this as treachery and dissembling, and when asked that he 
should be killed, God’s Messenger’s reply is important in defining the attitude the 
Umma should adopt when considering certain ‘errors’ encountered in the Compan¬ 
ions and towards such Companions. God’s Messenger (PBUH) said: ‘But he 
fought at Badr. Almighty God was certainly aware of the circumstances of those 
who fought at Badr for He said: Do as you will for I have forgiven you.’” 75 

3) The nature of the dissension 

Bediuzzaman describes briefly as follows the nature of the strife which began 
during the Caliphate of‘Ali: 

“The war called the Event of the Camel between ‘Ali and Talha, and Zubayr and 
Aisha the Veracious (May God be pleased with all of them) was the struggle 
between pure justice and relative justice.” 76 

When it comes to Imam ‘Ali’s war with Mu'awiya at Siffin, that was a war 
over the Caliphate and rule. That is to say, taking the injunctions of religion, the 
truths of Islam, and the hereafter as the basis. Imam ‘Ali sacrificed some of the 
laws of government and pitiless demands of politics to them. Whereas Mu'awiya 
and his supporters left aside resoluteness and favoured permissiveness in order to 
strengthen Islamic society with their policies of government; they supposed them¬ 
selves to be compelled to do so due to the demands of politics, and choosing per¬ 
missiveness, fell into error. 

‘As for Hasan and Husayn’s struggle against the Umayyads, that was a war 
between religion and nationalism. That is, the Umayyads planted the Islamic state 
on Arab nationalism and put the bonds of nationalism before those of Islam, there¬ 
fore causing harm in two respects: 

‘The First Respect: They offended the other nations and frightened them off. 

74. Lem'alar, 29 / The Flashes Collection, 49-50. 

75. Bukhari, al-MaghazI, 9; Jihad, 141, 195; Tafslr ai-Mumtahina, 1; al-Isti’dhan, 23; al-lstitaba, 
9; Muslim, Fada’il al-Sahaba, 161. For explanation, see, Kutub-u Sine Muhtasart ve §erhi, xii, 245-9. 

76. Mektubat, 50 / Letters, 74. 
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“The Other: Since the principles of racialism and nationalism do not follow 
justice and right, they are tyranny. They do not proceed on justice. ... Thus, Husayn 
took the bonds of religion as the basis, and struggled against them as someone Who 
executes justice, until he attained the rank of martyrdom.” 77 

4) Why did the Companions not discover the troublemakers? 

Bediuzzaman was asked an interesting question about the Companions: 

“Why didn’t the Companions discover the troublemakers with the eye of saint¬ 
hood, so that it resulted in three of the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs being mar¬ 
tyred? For it is said that the lesser Companions are greater than the greatest 
saints?” 

The first part of Bediuzzaman’s answer to this is an explanation of ‘the 
greater sainthood,’ which the Companions manifested. He says that together 
with being short, this way of sainthood is extremely elevated, that its ‘wonders’ 
are few but virtues many, that illuminations and wonder-working are to be 
encountered infrequently on it, and that the majority of instances of ‘wonder¬ 
working’ are involuntary and are unexpected Divine bestowals. He then says 
that the dissension was not the work of a handful of Jews, but the resiilt 'of the 
widespread social discontent which developed on the mixing together of the 
ideas of the many different peoples who had entered Islam. The people whose 
former religions had been abrogated, and old empires and states, which had been 
the cause of their pride, swept away, were awaiting the opportunity to take their 
revenge. In replying to the question of why ‘Umar had .not seen his murderer 
who was at his side, although he had seen his commander, Sariya, a month’s dis¬ 
tance away when he was being pressed in on all sides, and had given him orders 
saying: “Sariya! The mountain, the mountain!”, he recalled that Divine will was 
fundamental. 78 

An evidence recalled here was the position of Jacob: although he perceived 
the odour of Joseph’s shirt from Egypt, he did not see him in the well at Cana’an 
close by. According to Bediuzzaman, when asked this, Jacob replied: 

“Our state is like lightning; sometimes it appears and sometimes it is hidden. 
Sometimes it is as though we are seated on the highest spot and can see every¬ 
where. And sometimes we cannot see even the arch of our foot.” 79 

5) The wisdom in the dissensions 

Bediuzzaman also draws attention to a number of beneficial results of the 
strife and dissension that occurred among the Companions. He said in connec¬ 
tion with Companions and the generation that followed them: 

“Just as a heavy spring rainstorm stirs into action the potentialities of all the varie¬ 
ties of plants, seeds, and trees, and causes them to develop, so each blossoms in its 
particular way and performs the duties inherent in its nature, so too the dissension 
visited on the Companions and their successors stirred their potentialities into 
action, which were all different and like seeds; it spurred them on. Exclaiming, 


77. Mektubat, 51 / Letters, 74. 

78. Mektubat, 47-9 / Letters, 71-3. 
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‘Islam is in danger! Fire! Fire!’, it put fear into all the groups and made them has¬ 
ten to protect Islam. According to its abilities, each of the groups shouldered one of 
the numerous different duties of the Islamic community and strove in utmost ear¬ 
nestness. Some working for the preservation of the prophetic Hadiths, some for the 
preservation of the Shari‘a, some for the preservation of the truths of belief, some 
for the preservation of the Qur’an, and so on; each group undertook a particular 
duty. They strove to perform the duties of Islam. Numerous multicoloured flowers 
opened. And through the storm, seeds were cast to all the comers of the most exten¬ 
sive world of Islam; half the earth was transformed into a rose-garden. But sadly, 
together with the roses, the thorns of the deviant sects appeared in the garden.” 80 

Under the heading An Important Question , he asks the wisdom in the Com¬ 
panions being defeated at the end of Uhud and beginning of Hunayn, and replies 
to the effect that they were not defeated: 

Among the idolators were many persons like Khalid who in the future would be 
equal to the leading Companions of that time. Therefore, so as not to degrade them 
entirely in the view of the future, which for them would be glorious and honoura¬ 
ble, Divine wisdom gave them in the past immediate recompense for their future 
good works and did not completely destroy their pride. That is to say, the Compan¬ 
ions of the past were defeated by the Companions of the future, so that the future 
Companions would enter Islam, not through fear of the flashing sword, but through 
zeal for the flash of truth, and so that they and their natural valour should not be 
brought low.” 81 

6. The Family of the Prophet 

There are numerous narrations about the Companions in the Hadiths of God’s 
Messenger (Peace and blessings be upon him). Some of them praise and exalt all 
the Companions. Others relate stories about specific individuals. Many of these 
may be seen in the sections entitled Manaqib and A 'ada’il in the books of Hadith. 

In the appropriate places, Bediuzzaman includes examples of all these differ¬ 
ent sorts of Hadith, corroborating the Companions’ virtues. Among the general 
one’s are: 

“My Companions are like the stars in the skies.” 82 

“The best age is my age (the Companions), then those who follow them 
0 tabVin ), then those who follow them (atba al-tabiTn ).” 83 “Do not villify my 
Companions. If any of you were to bestow on others gold to the amount of 
Mount Uhud, it would not be the equivalent of half a handful bestowed by one 
of my Companions.” 84 So too he mentions the virtues and stories of individual 
Companions like Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn 
(May God be pleased with all of them). 

It should be stated immediately that primarily Bediuzzaman points out and 
discusses groups or individuals whose names have been mixed up in polemic or 
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conflict within the Umma; he allots more space to them. His aim here is to cor¬ 
rect mistaken views about them, and to point out to the confused the correct 
positions in those matters, and the sound views that should be established in 
their hearts. It is perhaps for this reason that there are frequent discussions in the 
Risale-i Nur about the Prophet’s Family. 

1) Who are the Prophet’s Family? 

It should be mentioned before moving on to the main subject that details 
about the Family of the Prophet have been disputed by the Islamic ’ulama. There 
have been serious differences between the Shi‘a and the Sunnis. 

It has been generally agreed that the Prophet’s Family consists of the five per¬ 
sons mentioned in the Hadith about the People of the Cloak, 85 God’s Messenger 
(PBUH), ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husayn. It is also accepted that the children of 
all of the Messenger’s wives, and his grandchildren and other relatives, that is, 
the Bani Hashim, are the Prophet’s Family. Some scholars have included among 
these some who received the favour of the Prophet who were not blood relations, 
Salman al-Farisi and 'Abdullah ibn Mas'ud (May God be pleased with them). 86 
In some Hadiths, God’s Messenger counted ‘the pious’ among his Family. 87 

When expounding the verse: Say: I ask no recompense of you save love of 
close kin , Bediuzzaman offers a different explanation in the light of the Hadith 
“I leave you two things; if you adhere to them, you will find salvation: one is 
God’s Book, the other is my Family.” He says: 

“What was intended by the Family of the Prophet in respect of the function of pro- 
phetood were the practices of the Prophet. Just as someone who abandoned the 
practices could not truly be a member of his Family, so such a person could not be 
a true friend to them.” 88 

For in other Hadiths, the second of the two things God’s Messenger (PBUH) left 
behind was his “Sunna” or practices. 89 


85. In order to understand love of the Prophet’s Family, we should note Bediuzzaman’s reply to 
a question about the People of the Cloak {Al al-'Aba'): “There are two sides to your question this 
time: one is about the inner meaning of the People of the Cloak and that is a secret. But I am not 
party to it that I should tell you, or not all secrets should be divulged in wridng. For a manifestation 
of the Muhammadan Reality was apparent in the People of the Cloak.” Secondly, Bediuzzaman 
points out the aspect of the People of the Cloak Hadith which is in Muslim. I give a translation here 
so that it may be understood: Hz. A’isha (May God be pleased with her) relates: “One morning 
God’s Messenger, Upon whom be blessings and peace, came out wearing an embroidered cloak of 
black wool. Then Hasan b. ‘Ali came and he took him under the cloak. He was followed by 
Husayn, whom he took under the cloak. Then Fatima arrived, and he took her under it as well. Then 
‘Ali came, and taking him under the cloak as well, recited the verse ‘[And God only wishes] to 
remove all abomination from you, members of the Family, and to make you pure'and spotless.’ 
(33:33) {Muslim, Fada’il al-Sahaba, 61). 

Bediuzzaman writes that he had composed the following couplet with their names as healing for 
worldly tribulations a person was suffering and for seeking intercession against perdition in the 
hereafter: / have five and with them will still a raging plague: Mustafa, Murtaza, his two sons, and 
Fatima. {Barla Lahikasi, 187) 

86. For more details, see, “Ehl-i Beyt," Mustafa Oz, in TDVIslam Ansiklopedisi, 1st. ed., x, 498- 
500. 

87. Abu Dd’ud , Fitan, 1, No: 4242. 

88. Lem'alar, 19 / The Flashes Collection, 38. 

89. Abu Dci’ud, Manasik, 56; al-Muwatta’, Qadar, 3; Ibn Maja, Manasik, 8. 


2) Love for the Prophet’s Family 

Bediuzzaman says that some scholars base their understanding of the 
Prophet’s Family on the phrase close kin in the above verse. Alluding to this 
understanding, he says: “According to one interpretation, the meaning of the 
verse, Say: I ask of you no recompense save love of close kin is that ‘the Most 
Noble Messenger (PBUH) wants no reward for carrying out the duty of messen- 
gership; he wants only love for his family.’” 90 In another place, 91 Bediuzzaman 
states explicitly that love for the Prophet’s Family is commanded by the Qur’an, 
and here gives a convincing explanation of the misplaced idea of ‘taking advan¬ 
tage of family connections.’ The concern and love God’s Messenger (PBUH) 
showed towards his close relatives was always related to the duties of prophet- 
hood. This was based on two reasons: 92 

1) In the future, persons would emerge from the Prophet’s Family who would 
perform great services for Islam, like ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani, Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, etc. God’s Messenger’s (PBUH) kissing the head of his blessed 
grandson Hasan was to approve and applaud the services of the great persons 
who would spring from his line. 93 From this point of view, the Prophet’s Family 
were the source and preservers of the Prophet’s Sunna or practices and the 
Shari‘a of Islam. They were bound to Islam more powerfully than other people. 
“They were followers of Islam by nature, birth, and temperament. Even if natural 
partiality is weak and unworthy, or unjustifiable even, it cannot be given up.” 94 

2) Another point is that the Prophet’s Family constitute an element of unity in 
the Islamic world. It is the most numerous and widely scattered family of the 
Islamic world, and the only one that is so glorious and honourable and has won 
its respect and confidence. There is no other family that is so mutually suppor¬ 
tive together with being so numerous and enlightened. 95 The Islamic world can 
unite and progress spiritually and morally only by uniting around such a fam¬ 
ily. 96 There are not only spiritual leaders amongst them, but outward command¬ 
ers. 97 When the Mahdi appears, he will carry out his mission relying on the 
numerous army the Prophet’s Family forms. 98 

According to Bediuzzaman, the Islamic Caliphate was not established in the 
Prophet’s Family, not because they were unworthy of it, but because fleeting, 
deceptive worldly rule was inappropriate for that lofty line: ' 

“...The Prophet’s Family had been appointed to preserve the decrees of the Qur’an 
and the truths of Islam... In fact, the Caliphate of the Fatimid dynasty .... showed 
that worldly rule was not suitable for the Prophet’s Family, for it caused them to 

90. Lem’alar, 18 / The Flashes Collection, 37. 

91. Mektubat, 98 / Letters, 137. 

92. Lem'alar, 18-19/ The Flashes Collection, 37-8. 

93. Lem’alar, 18 / The Flashes Collection, 36-7. 

94. Lem'alar, 19/ The Flashes Collection, 38. 

95. §ualar, 381. 

96. Lem'alar, 19 / The Flashes Collection, 38; Mektubat, 412 / Letters, 515. 

97. Examples of these outward commanders are Sayyid Ahmad Sanusi, Sayyid Yahya, and 
Sayyid Idris. See, Mektubat, 412 / Letters, 515. 

98. Mektubat, 412 / Letters, 515. 
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neglect their primary duty, the defence of religion and the service of Islam. When, 
on the other hand, they gave up worldly rule, they brilliantly and successfully 
served Islam and the Qur’an.” 99 

7. ‘Ali and the ‘Alawis (Shi‘is) 

1) ‘Ali (May God be pleased with him) 

A person Bediuzzaman discusses in particular is ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. We learn 
the reason for this in his explanation of there being numerous Hadiths about him. 
Hadiths describing the virtues of the other Rightly-Guided Caliphs, like Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, are few in number relative to those about ‘Ali’s vir¬ 
tues. Bediuzzaman explains this as follows: 

“The reason the Hadiths praising ‘Ali rather than the other three Caliphs have 
become so widespread is that the people of truth, that is, the Sunnis, spread many 
narrations about him in response to the Umayyads and Kharijites attacking and dis¬ 
paraging him unjustly. Since the other Rightly-Guided Caliphs were not subject to 
such criticism and detraction, no need was felt to spread Hadiths about them. 

Thus, Bediuzzaman discusses ‘Ali at length most probably to correct mistaken 
ideas about; him of both extremes, in favour and against. One may also surmise 
that he was aiming to correct the very unfavourable ideas of the Shi‘is about the 
Sunnis’ views on ‘Ali. For he tried to reconcile these two groups of Islam and 
remove the enmity between them. , 

‘Ali holds greater importance for Bediuzzaman than the other Companions, 
and he felt greater closeness to him, because in some of his poems, as a powerful 
instance of ‘wonder-working’ ( keramet ), ‘Ali (May God be pleased with him) 
made a number of predictions about Bediuzzaman, his works, his students, and 
their struggle (explicit to the extent of there being thirty to forty allusions), 101 
and he indicated to Bediuzzaman the way he should take and which tactics to 
employ. Bediuzzaman wrote in one place: 

“Imam ‘Ali is the Risale-i Nur’s master, who with his symbolic allusions in his 
qasida ‘Jaljalutiya’ shows much concern for the Risale-i Nur, and is my particular 
master in the truths of belief.” 102 

This master takes precedence over the other Companions in many matters such 
as valour, knowledge, sainthood, and representing the Prophet’s Family. He held 
a position they could not rise to. 103 

2) The Shi'i-Sunni Question 

Bediuzzaman mentions the question of the conflict between ‘Ali and the other 
Companions, but is in favour of not over-emphasizing it or exacerbating it. He 
says that former scholars also preferred to remain silent on these matters: 

“By remaining silent, the early scholars of Islam and the Sunni authorities closed 
those doors. Saying: ‘God did not involve us in their quarrels and kept our hands 


99. Mektubat, 92 / Letters, 131. 

100. Lem’alar, 21 / The Flashes Collection, 40. 

101. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Emirdag Lahikast, Istanbul, Sinan Matbaasi 1959, i, 207. 

102. Emirdag Lahikast, i, 200. 

103. Lem'alar, 21-2 / The Flashes Collection, 41-2. 


clean. So in gratitude for this, we shall keep our tongues clean by not talking about 
them,’ they did not open those doors. Those who wronged the Prophet’s Family are 
now paying such a penalty in the hereafter, there is no need for us to assist in this 
by attacking them. While in return for temporary torment and trouble, the 
Prophet’s Family are receiving recompense so lofty we cannot comprehend it with 
our minds.” 104 

Bediuzzaman expressed as follows the distress he felt at the Sunni-Shi‘i con¬ 
flict, which though in reality is meaningless, has produced very bitter fruits: 

“To think of and exacerbate the most grievous, the very worst, wound of the 
Islamic world, which for one thousand three hundred years has caused it to weep 
and all the people of reality to sigh at the pity of it, causes me distress greater than I 
can bear in my particular way.” 105 

Thus, although his principle was to remain silent about matters of conflict, 
Bediuzzaman did not neglect to indicate points shared by the Sunnis and Shi‘is, 
on which they could unite. He points out in a very delicate manner some of the 
excesses of the Shi‘a. I shall now set out some of these: 

1) ‘Ali was correct in his interpretations ( ijtihad) and his opponents were 
wrong. ‘Ali wanted to take pure justice as the basis, while his opponents made 
relative justice their principle. Pure justice is the justice of the Qur’an; so long as 
it is possible to apply it, relative justice is not permissible. 106 

2) ‘Ali’s opponents were of two types: 

i. “Evil rogues like Yazid and Walid;” the Sunnis agree that they should be 
cursed. 

ii. The majority, who were not of the first type; they did hot dispute ‘Ali’s 
spiritual greatness, but were attempting to strike at his political rule. 107 

3) The Shi‘i’s considering ‘Ali to be the highest in virtue, even going so far as 
to make this a tenet of belief, while the Sunnis considering him to be fourth, is a 
question that should not be exaggerated. For in fact the Sunnis also accept ‘Ali’s 
unattainable greatness in some particular virtues. For instance, ‘Ali being the 
representative of the Prophet’s Family, and this collective personality “represent¬ 
ing the Muhammadan reality,” affords him an incomparable superiority .over the 
others. He also takes precedence over them in particular virtues, like valour, 
knowledge, and sainthood. 108 The extraordinarily laudatory Hadiths of the 
Prophet about ‘Ali look to these aspects. Bediuzzaman gives two of these as 
examples: “The descendants of each of the prophets are from himself. My 
descendants of those of ‘Ali.” “Whoever I am a friend of, ‘Ali too is his friend.” 
He says that the purpose of these and similar Hadiths was to console ‘Ali about 
the events that were to befall him, and save him from despair, and to save the 
Umma of God’s Messenger (PBUH) from thinking unfavourably about him. 109 

104. Emirdag Lahikast, i, 206. 
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4) The Sunnis are right to put ‘Ali in fourth place in respect of virtue. For 
when considering the Rightly-Guided Caliphs Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman 
(May God be pleased with all of them) as regards this matter, they took general 
virtue as their principle. The virtues that set them in front arose from “... their 
share in the legacy of prophethood and the establishment of its laws [which had 
been] Divinely bestowed.” 110 

Bediuzzaman considers the delay in ‘Ali receiving the Caliphate in a social 
and human context from the point of view of wisdom. He says that if ‘Ali had 
been Caliph after the death of God’s Messenger (PBUH), it would have given 
rise to disunity among the Companions, just when they were in most need of 
unity. Because “his uncompromising nature, and fearless, ascetic, heroic, and 
independent character, and widely known courage” would “have aroused in 
many persons and tribes a tendency to compete,” and “division would have 
resulted.” Indeed, this is what occurred during his caliphate. It was because of 
this that it was delayed. 

Another reason was that when the dissension erupted among the peoples from 
whom would emerge the seventy-three sects the Prophet had predicted, someone 
of the boldness and sagacity of ‘Ali, and a force as powerful and commanding of 
respect as the Hashimites and Prophet’s Family, were necessary so that the dis¬ 
sension could be resisted. And indeed he did so. 

In addition, ‘Ali reduced the excesses of the Umayyads, whose desire was for 
worldly rule. 111 

5) Bediuzzaman considers excusable the ‘Sainthood Shi‘a,’ who have exces¬ 
sive love of ‘Ali because of his sainthood. He says they should not be blamed for 
their love. However, he puts the condition that this love should not turn into dis¬ 
paragement of and enmity towards the other Caliphs. 112 

6) Bediuzzaman does not consider right the claims of the ‘Caliphate Shi‘a,’ 
who display excessive love of ‘Ali because they believe he was the rightful 
Caliph appointed by God’s Messenger, and therefore do not accept the licitness 
of the other Caliphs. He says: 

“As for the Caliphate Shi‘a, they have no rights before the Sunnis other than 
shame. For although they claim to have tremendous love for ‘Ali, they disparage 
him, and their creed necessitates accusing him of immorality. For they say that 
although Abu Bakr al-Siddiq and ‘Umar were acting unjustly, ‘Ali feigned 
approval for them; according to Shi'i terminology, he dissimulated. That is, he was 
frightened of them and behaved hypocritically.” 

Bediuzzaman rejects utterly that ‘Ali, renowned for his courage, would for 
twenty years hypocritically feign approval for people he did not like. The Sun¬ 
nis, the people of truth, have in no way denigrated ‘Ali and are unanimous in 
this. 

“If ‘Ali had not considered the Rightly-Guided Caliphs to be right, he would not 
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have recognized them for a minute, nor obeyed them. It means that since he 
thought them right and preferable, he surrendered his endeavour and courage on 
the way of justice.” 113 

7) Bediuzzaman warns those who love ‘Ali for his personal perfections. He 
says it resembles the love of Christians for Jesus, and mentions a Hadith in this 
connection. God’s Messenger (PBUH) said to ‘Ali: 

“As was true of Jesus, two groups of people will perish on your account: one 
because of excessive love, the other because of excessive enmity. Christians, on 
account of their deep love for Jesus, transgressed the limits and called him—God 
forbid!—‘the son of God,’ while the Jews, because of their hostility, went to the 
other extreme by denying his message and virtue. Similarly, some will also incur 
loss through their exaggerated affection for you. For them is the insulting name of 
Rafida. 114 And certain others will be excessively hostile to you. They are the Kha- 
rijites and the extremist partisans of the Umayyads, who will be called Nasiba.” 115 

Bediuzzaman says that Christians loving Jesus with the idea that he is God 
will not profit them, indeed, it harms them. Similarly, it is harmful to have 
excessive love for ‘Ali, and does not profit those that love him in that way. Love 
of this sort may also lead to enmity towards to some of the other Companions. 
‘Ali should therefore be loved because of his closeness to the Prophet, his ser¬ 
vice to Islam, and the Prophet’s love for him, and for similar reasons. Such love 
is of value in God’s sight and in that of His Messenger. 

3) The true Alawis are the Sunnis 

Bediuzzaman states that the praise in the Hadith for ‘“Ali’s followers 
(Shi‘a)” 116 is due to the Sunnis, for they love ‘Ali earnestly without denigrating 
him, and avoid the excessive love considered dangerous in the Hadith. 117 “The 
Prophet’s praise of ‘Ali’s followers in the Hadiths refers to the Sunnis. For those 
of ‘Ali’s followers who love him in a moderate fashion are the Sunnis, who are 
the People of Truth.” 118 

4) The claims of the Wahhabis should not be ascribed to the Sunnis 

Bediuzzaman considers the Shi‘a-Sunni questions in a conciliatory spirit, and 

says the Shi‘a should take note of one point, and that is their attributing to the 
Sunnis the false ideas of the Kharijis and Wahhabis. Basically, at the present 
time it is possible to encounter these ideas in some Sunnis who cannot be called 
Sunnis in the classic meaning: 

"... some atheists criticize ‘Ali. They say, God forbid, that since he did not under¬ 
stand politics, he was not entirely worthy of the Caliphate and could not govern. 
Because of these unjust accusations of theirs, ‘Alawis [Shi‘is] feel affronted at the 
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Sunnis. Whereas the principles anu basic beliefs of the Sunnis do not necessitate 
these ideas. Indeed, they prove the opposite. The Sunnis cannot be condemned 
because of ideas such as those which come from Kharijites and atheists. Rather, the 
Sunnis are firmer followers of ‘Ali than the ‘Alawis [Shi‘is].” 119 

Bediuzzaman sets forth his views on this point in Mektubat (Letters) in ques¬ 
tion and answer form: 

“I f y o u ask: What was the reason for Imam ‘Ali’s lack of success relative 
to his predecessors in regard to the Islamic Caliphate, despite his extraordinary 
capabilities, unusual intelligence, and great deservedness? 

“The Answer: That blessed person was worthier of important duties other 
than politics and rule. If he had been completely successful in politics and govern¬ 
ment, he would have been unable to truly gain the meaningful title of ‘King of 
Sainthood.’ Whereas he gained a spiritual rule far surpassing the external and polit¬ 
ical Caliphate, and became like a Universal Master; in fact, his spiritual rule will 
continue even until the end of the world.” 120 

5) Advice to the Shi'a 

Bediuzzaman says the Sunnis recognize ‘Ali as a spiritual guide and ‘King of 
Sainthood,’then says: 

“The ‘Alawis [Shi'is] should ignore the Kharijites and atheists who have deserv¬ 
edly earned the enmity of both the ‘Alawis [Shi‘is] and the Sunnis, and not take 
sides against the People of Truth.” 121 

6) Confidence in the Shi'a ■ 

Bediuzzaman has confidence in the ‘Alawis [Shi‘is] despite the errors of some 

of them “abandoning the Prophet’s Sunna out of spite for the Sunnis.” 122 He says: 
“To whatever excesses they go, even if they are ‘Rafizis,’ Shi’i’s who take as their 
way love for the Prophet’s Family do not embrace atheism and absolute disbelief. 
Due to their love, they adhere fervently to Islam.” 123 

This belief and confidence prompts Bediuzzaman to speak of a considerable 
bond between the Risale-i Nur students and the ‘Alawis [Shi‘is]: 

“Since the Risale-i Nur students’ master is Imam ‘Ali (May God be pleased with 
him) and love of the Prophet’s Family is basic to the way of the Risale-i Nur, it 
surely demands that true ‘Alawis should enthusiastically enter its sphere [of the 
Risale-i Nur].” 124 

7) Call to unity 

Bediuzzaman concludes his lengthy discussion of the Shi‘a with a call to 
unity between them and the Sunnis: 

“And so, O Sunnis, who are the People of Truth, and ‘Alawis, whose way is love 
of the Prophet’s Family! Quickly put an end to this meaningless, disloyal, unjust, 
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and harmful dispute between you. Otherwise the atheistic current which is now so 
influential will make one of you a tool against the other, and use the one to crush 
the other. And after defeating die one it will destroy the tool. Since you are believ¬ 
ers m Divine unity, it is essential to leave aside unimportant matters which necessi¬ 
tate division while there are a hundred fundamental sacred bonds between you 
which command brotherhood and unity.” 125 

8. Miscellaneous points 

Bediuzzaman both clarified well-known incidents in which the Companions 
were involved, and he offered explanations for a number of questions that might 
be thought of as secondary. We shall give a few examples of these: 

I) Why are there few narrations from some of the leading Companions? 

As is known, some of the Companions narrated numerous Hadith. In particu¬ 
lar Abu Hurayra (May God be pleased with him); a Muslim like him taking the 
lead in relating Hadiths in the seventh year of the Hijra has since early times 
been the cause of gossip against the Companions. Bediuzzaman also mentioned 
this with the intention of providing a reasonable explanation:- 

"If it is asked ...why are many narrated from Anas, Jabir, and Abu Hurayra, and 
few related from Abu Bakr and ‘Umar? 

• J k u A ’ lswer: . - some of the scholars among the Companions were charged 
with the duty of instructing succeeding centuries in the Hadiths of the Prophet 
working with all their strength for this end. Yes, Abu Hurayra devoted his entire 
life to memorizing Hadiths, while ‘Umar was occupied with the world of politics 
and the Caliphate. ‘Umar therefore narrated very few traditions, relying on persons 
,^ 2 6 U Hurayra ’ Anas ’ and Jabir, to teach the Hadiths to the Muslim commu- 

2) The Prophet’s (PBUH) marriage with Zaynab 

Bediuzzaman mentioned this question, which has been explained in various 
ways in the books of Hadith and Qur’anic commentaries. He says first that the 
purpose of God’s Messenger taking numerous wives was that his wives were 
the transmitters and narrators of the private matters of religion, and injunctions 
of the Shan a which were manifested from his private conduct in the personal 
sphere, and that “perhaps half of the personal matters of religion and the injunc¬ 
tions concerning them come from them. That is to say, numerous wives of dif- 
enn g temperament were required to peiform this necessary duty.” He then 
moves on to the question of the Messenger’s marriage with Zaynab. A summary 
is as follows: J 

i. Zayd found himself to be unequal to her: 

“That is to say, with his perceptiveness, Zayd realized that Zaynab had been 
created with an elevated character different to his and that it was in her nature to be 
a prophet’s wife. Since he found himself to be by nature unequal to her as a spouse 
and this caused incompatibility, he divorced her.” 

125. Urn 'alar, 23 / The Flashes Collection, 43. 

126. Mektubat, 121 / Utters, 165. 
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ii. God’s Messenger took Zaynab at the Divine command: 

“As indicated by the verse, We joined her in marriage to you (33:37) showing that 
it was a heavenly contract, this marriage was out of the ordinary, above external 
relations and purely on the orders of Divine Determining. Thus, the Most Noble 
Messenger (Upon whom be blessings and peace) submitted to the decree °f Divine 
Determining and was compelled to do so; it was not at the behest of carnal 

desire.” 127 

The striking thing here is the great delicacy with which the matter is dis¬ 
cussed. The incompatibility between Zayd and Zaynab is expressed as resulting 
from their inequality. Also, he does not include any of the unpleasant imaginary 
details given in some books and attributed to God’s Messenger —even if they 
have been related as stories. 

3) Some others . 

Bediuzzaman provides examples of some of the Prophet's predtetions eon- 
nected with leading Companions: 

i - God’s Messenger (PBUH) said that Abu Bakr and ‘Umar would outlive 
him and would be both his Caliphs, and would act for God’s sake and within the 
bounds of the pleasure of God and His Prophet, and he said: “Encumbent on you 
is following the path of those who come after me, Abu Bakr and Urn r. 

ii - He predicted that ‘Uthman would be Caliph, his deposal would besought, 
and that he would be wrongfully assassinated while reading the Qur an. - 

iii - He predicted that “‘Abdullah [b. Zubayr] would lead the Muslims with 
extraordinary bravery, would face terrible attacks and that because of him fear¬ 
some events would befall people. What he foretold came about exactly. 

iv - He foretold the emergence of “the Umayyad dynasty and the tyranmca 
rule of many of its monarchs, including Yazid and Walid, and Mu awiya s tak¬ 
ing over the leadership of the Muslims. He advised justice and gentleness, and 

said: ‘When ruling, act with forbearance .’” 131 

v - He told Fatima that she would be the first of his family to join him after 

his death. What he foretold occurred six months later. 132 

vi - “He also told Abu Dharr: ‘You will be expelled from here [Medina], wi 
live alone and will die alone.’ All this came true twenty years later. 

vii - He predicted that Hasan (May God be pleased with him) would reconcile 
the two largest armies of Islam, and forty years Hter he made peace with 

Mu ‘awiya, thus proving his grandfather’s prophecy . 1 

viii - He said to ‘Ali: “‘You will fight the perfidious, the just, and the devia- 

127. Mektubat, 28 / Utters, 45-6. 

128. Mektubat, 93 / Utters, 133. 

129. Mektubat, 94 / Utters, 134. 

130. Mektubat, 95 / Utters, 134. 
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tor,’ thus predicting the battles of the Camel and Siffin, and that fought against 

ix - “He also repeatedly predicted that after his demise, his Family would face 
death, calamities, and exile, and gave some details. What he had predicted later 
came true exactly.” 136 

x - He foretold that his community would embark on sea voyages. Umm Sal- 
ama asked to go on one of these. God’s Messenger told her “You shall ” “Forty 
years later she accompanied her husband, Ubada b. Samit, on the conquest of 

Cyprus. She died there, and her grave has ever since been visited by the believ¬ 
ers.” 137 

xi - He also declared that a group of rebels would kill ‘Ammar b Yasir 
When ‘Ammar was killed at the Battle of Siffin, ‘Ali cited this as proof that 
Mu‘awiya s followers were rebellious. Also ‘Amr b. ‘As said: ‘The rebels are 
murderers, not all of us.’” 138 

9. Those who insult the Companions 

In the relevant discussion in the Twenty-Seventh Word, Bediuzzaman poses 
the questions: r 

Where does the claim of the Companions’ superiority spring from? And who 
put it forward? Why should this matter be made the subject of discussion at this 

rime. Also, why is there this claim of equality with the great interpreters of the law 
( mujtahid )? 

He says: 

“There are two groups who say these things. Some are the sincere religious 
scholars and men of religion who, seeing certain Hadiths, open up such discussions 
in order to encourage and hearten the pious and the upright at this time. We do not 
have anything to say to them. They are anyway few and are quickly made aware. 

The other group, however, consists of fearsome, arrogant people who want to 
spread their denial of the schools of law by claiming equality with the great inter¬ 
preters of the law, and to further their irreligion by claiming equality with the Com¬ 
panions. For firstly, those people of misguidance have become depraved, and have 
become addicted to depravity, and cannot cany out the obligations of the Shari‘a 
which are an obstacle to that depravity. In order to find a pretext for themselves’ 
they say: These questions may be interpreted. The schools of law are opposed to 
each other in these matters. And the interpreters of the law were human beings like 
us, and may have made mistakes. In which case, like them we shall interpret the 
Divine law and perform our worship as we wish. Why should we be compelled to 
follow them? 

Continuing, Bediuzzaman says that those who want to change not only mat¬ 
ters that are open to interpretation, but the essential teachings of religion, go 
even further and attempt to reject the Companions, “who are the bearers and 

135. Mektubat, 90 / Utters, 129. 

136. Mektubat, 91 / Utters, 129. 

137. Mektubat, 96 / Utters, 136. 
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supports of the essentials of religion.” He concludes his discussion like this: 

“Alas! It has been proved most decisively in the Twenty-Seventh Word that not 
animals in human form like them, but true human beings and the greatest of the 
saints even, who are the most perfect of true human beings, cannot win the case 
claiming equality with the least of the Companions.” 139 

Conclusion 

On the question of the Companions, Bediuzzaman concurs exactly with the 
consensus of the Sunnis. Those who saw God’s Messenger (PBUH) even for a 
short time were Companions. The Companions were just; it is not permissible to 
refute what they said; whatever they said about God’s Messenger and religion 
was true. The least of them even was of greater virtue than any subsequent saint 
of even the greatest stature. The justice of the Companions has been established 
by the Qur’an and Hadiths. Bediuzzaman demonstrates that the number of times 
each of the letters in the verse at the end of Sura al-Fath which begins And those 
with him is repeated, corresponds to the first letters of the names of the Compan¬ 
ions of Badr, Uhud, and the Suffa. 

Conversation with the Beloved of God Almighty, the Sustainer of All the 
Worlds, gained for the Companions a spiritual degree so high it is not possible to 
attain to it by any other means: For this reason, no one among humanity outside 
the prophets can reach their level of virtue. 

Although in some Hadiths the Prophet praised those who adhere to his prac¬ 
tices during the dissension of the end of time, when to practice religion will be 
as difficult as “holding fire in the palm of one’s hand,” and said they would take 
precedence over those he was addressing, Bediuzzaman said that this did not 
refer to absolute and general virtue; it referred to particular virtues. 

Bediuzzaman’s originality in discussion of the Companions lies in his having 
elucidated the beliefs of the Sunnis. In the books of former times, the Compan¬ 
ions’ “justice” and “superior virtue” were stated as basic principles one had to 
accept, like the postulates of certain sciences that have to be accepted without 
proof. But Bediuzzaman put an end to their being such postulates, explaining 
and proving most of them in a way that is easily comprehensible and acceptable. 

He said that closeness to God could be obtained in two ways: (1) The Lesser 
Sainthood,’ and (2) ‘The Greater Sainthood.’ 

The Lesser Sainthood is a closeness to God obtained through spiritual jour¬ 
neying on the sufi path; the closeness to God of the saints is included in this. It 
may be obtained through striving for forty years or more. 

The Greater Sainthood is, through Divine grace, the unfolding in man’s spirit 
of God’s proximity, Who is anyway closer to everything and everyone than any¬ 
thing else! This was manifested by the Companions. The closeness attained 
through Greater Sainthood is therefore not attained through the person’s own 
efforts, but through Divine grace. Bediuzzaman illustrates these two ways with a 
comparison: 
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There are two ways to reaching yesterday: one is to travel for a year and 
arrive at yesterday, the other is to rise spiritually through a sacred strength and 
traversing time to live yesterday together with today and even tomorrow. The 
first way is the Lesser Sainthood, and is the way of reaching the truth and close¬ 
ness to God through spiritual journeying on the sufi path. It is lengthy and 
attained through the person’s own efforts. The second is the way of the Greater 
Sainthood, which is direct and Divinely bestowed, and obtained through the leg¬ 
acy of prophethood. ° 5 

What does “the unfolding of Divine closeness” mean? The nature of this is 
somewhat obscure for us, yet Bediuzzaman explains it as the increase of and 

development m knowledge of God in the spirit as the result of purification and 
cleansing. 

This means that through the conversation and company of the Prophet, instan¬ 
taneous and extraordinary developments occurred in the Companions’ spirits 
whtch he described as “in conversation is reflection and an imbuing with col¬ 
our. That is, a being illumined with the light of the God’s Messenger (Blessings 

and peace be upon him), who was the sun of guidance and reality, and his light 
being reflected in the spirit. 

Thus, this state obtained through brief conversation with the Prophet played a 
preparatory role in their spirits for perceiving and comprehending certain truths 
preparing them instantaneously for the result that could be obtained by the saints 
only through years of endeavour and spiritual journeying. 

The Companions’ spirits were the recipients of this grace, described in 
Bediuzzaman’s language as a “Divine purification and cleansing.” They per¬ 
ceived and felt, together with all their senses and faculties which are included in 
the spirit and are said to number thousands, all the meanings of the recitations, 
supplications, and worship, which are defined as praise, glorification, and exalta¬ 
tion, in all their degrees. The saints annihilated the self and killed the evil- 
commandmg soul in order to attain this purification and cleansing, but the Com¬ 
panions led all their senses and faculties, which had been purified by God, to the 
worship particular to each. The ‘perfect man’ is he who employs all the’subtle 
faculties of the self in the worship particular to them. Bediuzzaman says that no 
one has the ability to reach the level of such a spirit and the elevatedness of such 
a Spirit’s worship. 

When explaining this, Bediuzzaman relates an anecdote: 

_ One time, it occurred to, me, ... then while saying. Glory be to my Sustainer, the 
Most High during the prayers, the meaning of the phrase was unfolded to me. Not 
in its complete meaning, but its reality became partially apparent to me. I said in 
my heart: If only I could perform one of the five daily prayers in the same way as 
this Phrase, it would be better than a year’s worship. After the prayers I understood 
that that thought and state was guidance indicating that the Companions’ degree in 
worship could not be reached.” 

This is a hint and key for solving certain extraordinary Hadiths about the 
Companions found in the books of Hadith and history, which are met incredu- 
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fously by some people because they have no reasonable explanation. For exam¬ 
ple, ‘Abbad b. Bishr, one of the Helpers, was performing the prayers during his 
night-watch close to the enemy. An idolator who was marking him fired an 
arrow at him on seeing his silhouette. ‘Abbad drew out the arrow and continued 
the prayers. Thinking he had missed, the idolator fired another arrow while he 
was performing the second ‘rak’at.’ In three successive rak'ats, ‘Abbad was hit 
by an arrow, and he pulled each out and continued, and completed the prayers. 
On awaking, his companion, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, saw him in a pool of blood, and 
learning what had happened, asked ‘Abbad why he had not informed him. 
‘Abbad told him: “I was reciting such a sura I did not want to break it off.” And 
for example, unable to endure having the arrow pulled out that had stuck in his 
foot, ‘Ali said he would perform the prayers so that those with him could remove 
it. While Abu Ayyub al-Ansari, who was extremely disturbed by noise, was 
oblivious of it while performing the prayers. Numerous narrations like these 
state that the Companions entered a different state while performing the prayers, 
a sort of physical insensibility. 

Bediuzzaman explains this state as their comprehending with all the faculties 
and senses of the spirit all the meanings of the prayers, and of the recitations 
(tesbihat ) following them, in all their elevated degrees. In the same way that 
through long exercises and practice, experts in karate can for an instant concen¬ 
trate all their force in a hand or foot, and split a 5 to 10 centimetre thick plank at 
one blow. 

That is to say, while an average person can only perceive with one or two 
faculties like intellect and reflective thought one or two levels of the meanings of 
the tesbihat, the Companions would perceive all the myriad meanings of the 
same word with all their thousands of faculties and senses in concert. This spiri¬ 
tual progress in worship negates physical perception to an extraordinary degree, 
so that an arrow sticking in one is perhaps as trivial as being pricked by a thorn. 

Bediuzzaman also subjects the Companions’ justice to social analysis: the rev¬ 
olution brought about by Islam opened up the distance between truth and false¬ 
hood to an extraordinary degree, so having seen the ugliness of falsehood, it was 
not possible that the Companions should have sought it. 

Bediuzzaman says that the Companions’ unattainable superiority also arises 
from the superabundance of the merit they earned. The service performed in the 
establishment and propagation of Islam was of greater worth. God’s Messenger 
(PBUH) said that if those that came after them were to give gold to the amount 
of Mount Uhud, it would not be equal to a half-handful of what they gave. More¬ 
over, since they had been the means of guidance for following generations, they 
manifested the meaning of the saying ‘the cause is like the doer.’ They receive a 
share of the Umma’s merits, just like the Prophet, so every instant their station is 
being raised. 

Bediuzzaman states that the conflicts and wars that broke out among the Com¬ 
panions arose from the interpretations of the law, made for the benefit of relig¬ 
ion, being contradictory, and that although ‘Ali was correct and right, and his 
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opponents in error, both sides were destined for Paradise. 

Bediuzzaman draws attention to the numerous instances of wisdom in the dis¬ 
putes between the Companions, one of which was to arouse religious zeal. He 
says that these events caused the zealous to take hold of religious questions, out 
of anxiety at “religion being lost,” and that they took steps to preserve it, and in 
this way all the religious sciences such as Hadith, Qur’anic exegesis, kalam, and 
fiqh (jurisprudence), emerged and were developed. 

Another important and original point in Bediuzzaman’s discussions of the 
Companions is his view that they did not live explicitly ascetic lives. The Com¬ 
panions did not practise asceticism in the meaning of ‘abandoning the world.’ 
They gave importance to the world in so far as it was in conformity with God’s 
pleasure and were more successful in worldly matters that the other civilized 
peoples of their time. 

Taking this side of the Companions as his principle, Bediuzzaman did not 
advise his students to practise asceticism in the sense of giving up the world. He 
said that “the world should be given up with the heart, not in regard to striving 
for it.” And he recalls that Muslims are charged with ‘upholding the Word of 
God,’ and that at this time this is possible “through material progress.” 
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I shall endeavour, in what follows, to bring out Nursi’s evaluation of Sufi 
paths and doctrines in the light of his major works. Before undertaking this for¬ 
midable task, I would like to offer a few important preliminary remarks concern¬ 
ing his general attitude towards Sufism. To begin with, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
was born in eastern part of Turkey in 1873 and died in 1960 after a long life of 
persecution. He was one of the prominent learned men, whose erudition 
embraces almost all subjects of Islamic studies, ranging from language to philos¬ 
ophy and mysticism. The bulk of his writings displays the profundity of his pen 
and the acuteness of his mind. His ideas, which seem to have been the source of 
inspiration for the intellectual and moral life of his time and today —of course, it 
will continue to be so in future, so long as the educated class present him in due 
manner— prove him to be an independent thinker and scholar of Islam. Based 
on his works, I would tend to depict him as a scholar whose knowledge was 
encyclopedic, replete with not the facts and truths only, but also with their ana¬ 
lytical interpretations which in most cases constitute solutions and remedies for 
the needs of the time. Therefore, in my view, any idea formulated by Nursi 
should be studied in connection with his life, character, environment and milieu, 
all of which have undoubtedly coloured it very deeply. Accordingly, any attempt 
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to give an adequate account of his thought regarding Islamic mysticism would 
require first a thorough investigation of his background in the light of the histori¬ 
cal works and then a complete examination of his entire writings, which fall 
beyond the capacity of a person, like me, who has been initiated into the field in 
question through this auspicious occasion. Therefore, in what follows, I would 
like to present his ideas of Sufism rather in a sketchy fashion. 

A general survey of his works would lead us to such an impression that Nursi,: 
though being ever appreciative of all the Sufi schools fostered by the spirit of the 
Qur an and of the Prophetic Tradition, nevertheless represents none of them.: 
What is important for him is not to enter necessarily into a certain Sufi path, but 
rather to attain to the truths. This he has underlined by quoting one of the 
remarkable sayings of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, known as Imam Rabbani and the 
Revivifier of the Second Millennium 971/1563-1034/1624), —he calls him also 
the hero and sun of the Naqshbandi Order—: I prefer to be unveiled to me (inki- 
§ a f) of a single^ matter concerning the realities or truths of faith to thousands of 
intuitions iezvak), ecstasies- (rapturous states) Qnevacid), and wondrous deeds 
and works {keramet)} In the meantime, Nursi also concedes to the following 
fact, which has been stated again by Sirhindi: “The ultimate point of all of the 
Sufi paths is the unveiling and elucidation of the truths concerning faith.” 2 

As we learn from a few anecdotes about his life, Nursi, especially in his for¬ 
mer days, had gone through a period of hesitation in quest of a way to reach the 
truth. In one of these hectic times, for instance, when he had been pondering 
upon the phenomenon of death, his heedless head, as he himself laments had 
become a target of terrible and fateful blows. Such compelling situation eventu¬ 
ally prompted him to look for a savior who would cure his psychological illness. 
However, he was baffled and confused once he was confronted with so many 
diverse ways and Shaykhs around. So, in the hope of choosing one suitable for 
him, he took omens (tefe'ul) from the book Futiih al-Ghayb by Shaykh Gilani 
and that of Mektubat by Shaykh Sirhindi. In his omen of the latter book, he has 
seen the following recommendation of Imam Rabbani after an openning address 
to MirzaBediuzzaman: —to Nursi’s surprise, throughout the work the word 
Bediuzzaman appears only twice, and his father’s name was also Mirza—: 

“Make the Tevhid your point of direction (kible). In other words, take one individ- 
else ”3 y ° Ur maSter and f ° ll0W h ™ Strictly ’ do not concern yourself with anyone 

By this guidance, Nursi delivered his soul from the state of perplexity and 
bewilderment, and thus, his heart has finally found the peace and satisfaction in 
hat the true one, namely Tevhid is only to be found in the Qur’an, which is the 
most sublime guide and the source for all the masters of Sufi paths. Moreover as 
he declares all that flow from the Qur’an, as the Words or Lights, are the mat¬ 
ters, not only pertaining to the intellect, but also addressing to the heart and the 

2 ItuT*' ® ed ' Uzzaman ^ a '^’ Mektubat , Istanbul: Envar Ne§riyat 1993, 355. 
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spirit. Therefore, those who seek to perceive the truth at any level must first and 
foremost resort to it with sincere and pure intention along with the utmost care 
and due attention. 

From Nursi’s detailed discussion of various subjects related to the mystical 
path, which appears to have been scattered throughout his two monumental 
works, Sozler (Words) and Mektubat (Letters) we can derive a few significant 
principles, in the light of which we can form what I may call a constructive- 
dynamic (Sufism) Tasavvuf, a Tasavvuf which is to be an integral part, not an 
inner dimension as some mystic writers claim, of the Sharfa. It is this form of 
Sufism that, as he says, will serve as a vehicle leading to the truths of the Shari a 
that comprises in itself various degrees of knowledge. 

In the first place, Sufism {Tasavvuf), Sufi order (tarikat), sainthood (velayet) 
and spiritual journey on the Sufi path {seyr u suluk) are, according to Nursi, 
commonly accepted notions, and each has a telling sacred truth on its own 
which was extensively described in the works of the people of intuition and ot 
inspiration (ehl-i zevk ve ke§f). In his own lucid definition, Sufism and the Sufi 
path or order if used in more technical sense, i.e. as an institution, is a sublime 
human mystery” and “a human perfection;” and its major goal and aim is to 
reach gnosis {marife) and the disclosure of the realities of faith through a spiri¬ 
tual traveling with the feet of the heart under the Prophet Muhammad’s ascent 
and thereby come to experience intuitively and actually, and even to a certain 
degree by direct witnessing, the realities of faith and of the Qur an. In ot er 
words, Sufism aims at perfecting man by letting him travel on a long spiritual 
path that leads ultimately to the manifestation of the truths as contained in the 
Qur’an This journey takes place through the heart {kalb) of man, which is, as 
Nursi describes, “the seed and the center of the manifestation of innumerable 
realities of the universe. It is the heart in a sense that makes man an all- 
inclusive index” (fihriste-i camia) in the universe, which is reminiscent of the 
concept of “microcosm” {diem sagir), a concept which is widely held among the 
Sufis and attributed originally to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 5 And the Creator Go 
demands man to work on his heart so as to transform it from potentiality to actu¬ 
ality. Due to His supreme Will, the heart, like the mind, needs to be activated but 
by means of the remembrance of God {zikr-i ilahi) during the spiritual journey 
so that it should be turned towards the realities of faith. 

To the heart’s journey on mystical path, Nursi adds, besides the remembrance 
of God, contemplation {tefekkur). For him, these two elements are the eys o 
the spiritual-progress, for they, apart from their limitless benefits for the Here¬ 
after, are the source of the peace on the earth. Moreover, they bring eternal sol¬ 
ace and friendship for the people who are deprived of sociable life leading 
rather a solitary life in distant places. Even social gatherings in urban and 

5. NuS^notkfn of fihriste-i camia appears to be a replica of Ibn ‘Arabrsthatof 
God manifests His mystery to Himself. Ibn Arabi s Fusus al-Hikam, 18. 
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communal life do not afford an ever-lasting friendship and solace, but only a 
temporary consolation. Therefore, says Nursi, the people living under these unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances find the true solace, friendship, intimacy and the real 
pleasure in the remembrance of God and the contemplation. Thus, they really 
understand that they are not alone and that God is everywhere, and that the life is 
meaningful only with God. 

Meanwhile, Nursi establishes an intrinsic connection between the Prophet- 
hood and the Sainthood, making one complementary to the other. He states that 
“sainthood is a proof of the Prophethood, so is the Sufi path for the Shari‘a.” 6 
And the sainthood not only perceives but also confirms all the mysterious reali¬ 
ties of Iman (faith) preached by the Prophethood through the contemplation of 
the heart and the intuition of the spirit at the level of certainty of sight {ayne’l- 
yakin). Again sainthood and the Sufi path, while both being a proof and evidence 
of the Prophethood and the Shari‘a, represent the mysterious perfection of Islam 
and the means leading to its lights, as well as the source of progress {maden-i 
terakkiyat ) and the fountain-head of prosperity {medar-i tafeyyuzat) for human¬ 
ity. 7 Moreover, the Sufi path in particular, apart from its important and sublime 
values and spiritual results, serves as the most effective means to strengthening 
the brotherhood within the world of Islam. 

Nursi, on the other hand, while responding to one of the questions concerning 
the status of the companions vis-a-vis saints, first indicates that there is a consen¬ 
sus amongst the Orthodox Muslim Community {Ehl-i Sunnet ve’l-Cemaat ) on 
the superiority of the Companions over all mankind after the Prophet, and then 
offers for it three wise explanations, out of which I will mention just one, for it 
has a direct bearing on our subject. In this particular explanation, Nursi, resort¬ 
ing to the profound language of the Sufis, at first compares the Prophetic com¬ 
panionship or conversation {sohbet-i nebeviyye ) to the elixir: 

The Prophetic companionship is just like an elixir; whosoever experiences it even 
for a minute, attains to the illuminations of the reality, equivalent to years of mysti- • 
cal journey. For in companionship there is a reflection {in’ikas) and being colored 
(i insibag ). As is well known, through reflection and submission one can rise to the 
highest rank in the Sublime Light of Prophethood. This is seen in the example of a 
Sultan s servant, who can rise through submission to the former to such a high 
level that a king cannot rise to it. Because of this mystery, therefore, the greatest 
saints cannot reach the level of the Companions. Even saints like Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyuti, who, while they were awake, experienced many times the Prophetic com¬ 
panionship, even if they meet the most noble Prophet (May God’s peace and bless¬ 
ings be upon him) while awake, and are thus honored by his companionship in this 
world, they still cannot reach {the level of the} the Companions. For the compan¬ 
ionship and conversation of the Companions with the Prophet is through the light 
of the Prophethood of Ahmad {Nubiivvet-i Ahmediyye) as a Prophet {Nebi), 
whereas the saints seeing the most noble Prophet (may God’s peace and blessings 
be upon him) is a kind of companionship and conversation that takes place through 


6. Mektubat, 444. 

7. Mektubat, 445. 
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the light of the sainthood of Muhammad (may God’s peace be upon him) {yelayet-i 
Ahmediyye) after his death. In other words, the most noble Prophet’s appearance to 
them and his manifestation in their visions is due to the sainthood of the Prophet 
(may God’s peace be upon him), not because of the Prophethood itself. This being 
the case, however degree the Prophethood is superior to the sainthood the compan¬ 
ionship and conversation of the former should be equally superior to that of the lat¬ 
ter too.” 8 

Thus, according to Nursi, the superiority of the Prophet’s companions to all 
saints rests on both the Prophet’s unique office and His supreme personality. This 
becomes more pronounced in the succeeding lines of the above-quoted text. 

Having thus established firmly and eloquently raison d’etre and the signifi¬ 
cance of the Sufism in comparison with the Prophethood, Nursi now feels 
morally obliged to respond to the negative attitudes of certain people who 
always show hostility to the Sufi path. Among them, he targets mainly two 
groups: The first group consists of what he calls “certain devious sects (fuak-i 
dalle) who, due to their blindness to the illuminative lights of the Sufism, have 
gone as far as to its denial. In doing so, they have not only deprived themselves 
of this important path, but also caused others to be deprived Yet it is not this 
group with which Nursi is very much concerned, and for which he feels pity 
since their denial of Sufism as a consequence of their blindness is to some exten 
understandable. However, what is at stake, or as he himself laments the most 
regrettable group” are certain people who belong exclusively to the Comrnum y 
of Orthodox Islam ( Ehl-i Siinnet ve’l-Cemaaf). Within this community, Nursi 
singles out two groups, one constitutes some literalist or externalist scholars 
(zahiri ulema), the other some ignorant politicians {ehl-i siyaset gafil ), both ot 
them exert utmost attempt in order to close up and overthrow this important 
source of inspiration and water of life by means of such excuses that the follow¬ 
ers of the Sufi path allegedly are abusive and mistaken m their practices ot relig¬ 
ion and that they hold views inconsistent with orthodox Islamic doctrines. At 
any rate/there are very few things, ways, and paths, which are immune to mis¬ 
takes and faults; therefore, says Nursi, it would be unfair to judge a certain Su 1 
path on account of an error committed by its respective follower. Besides, such 
faults and misuses are mostly committed not by the Masters or full-fledged expe¬ 
rienced disciples but by the uninitiated and incompetent novices of the Tankat. 
Therefore, the Sufi path cannot be condemned because of the evils and errors 
associated with the behaviors of certain orders and sects which have'wrong y 
assumed the name of the Tarikaf, in reality they remain far beyond the bounds ot 
the Shari‘a. So, what appears to be wrong in, lets us say, one particular Tanka , 
cannot be generalized for the rest of the Sufi schools. 

In the next step, Nursi moves on to examine the inner dimensions and the psy¬ 
chological stations of the Sufi path. At the very outset, he notes that to undertake 
a journey on the Sufi path is highly mysterious and fraught with difficulties. 

gTkursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Siizler , Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1991,489. 
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Because of its immense hardships, some of the people who travel on this path 
are sometimes drown, sometimes become harmful, and sometimes mislead oth¬ 
ers. Above all, it is a long, narrow, and very dangerous way. 

At this juncture, Nursi, following strictly the conventional doctrines of the for¬ 
mer Sufi Shaykhs, recapitulates the psychological journey (suluk) of a mystic on 
the Sufi path under two directions. The mystical journey, in Nursi’s view, can be 
performed generally in two ways: 

(i) seyr-i enfusi (vertical journey; “journey via the inner self’), 

(i) seyr-i afaki (horizontal journey; “journey via the cosmos”). 

In the former way, the mystical journey starts from the soul or the self, and 
pulling away its gaze from the external reality, turns it exclusively to the heart. 
Here mystic destroys or breaks his egotism and opens up a way from his heart, 
and thus finds the reality. Afterwards, he turns back to the external world, which 
then looks to him luminous. After its completion, the reality that mystic sees in 
his inner world or self see it on large scale in outer world. This is, as Nursi says, 
the way of those who practice “inaudible celebration of God” (zikr-i hafi). The 
very foundation of this method lies in the following triple formula: to break the 
egotism, renounce the worldly passions, and kill the rebellious soul (the evil- 
commanding soul). 10 

As to the latter way, i.e., horizontal journey, the mystic takes its departure of 
journey from the external world, and after beholding the manifestations of the 
Beautiful Divine Names there, he returns to his inner world, namely his heart, 
where he sees the illuminations of those manifestations on a small scale. At this 
stage, the heart becomes somehow the mirror of the Samed (Eternally Unfathom¬ 
able One), so that the mystic arrives at the goal that he was longing for. 

Having so far delineated Nursi’s two necessary ways for the spiritual progress 
of the soul, we now proceed to determine his exact position towards Sufism 
within the scope .of Islam. We immediately notice that Nursi assigns to Sufism a 
place of third rank after Qur’an and Sunna of the Prophet. Before entering 
Sufism or Tasawwuf, he declares, one first must safeguard himself or herself 
from the standpoint of Iman, which is the only way leading to the eternal bliss. 
So, according to him, if the great Sufi Masters, like Shaykh Abd al-Qadir Gilani 
(known as Gawth al-A‘zam, the founder of the Qadiri Order, 470/1077-561/ 
1166), Shah Naqshband (Muhammad Baha’u’d-Din Naqshband, the founder of 
the Naqshbandi Order d. 791/1389) and Imam Rabbani were today alive, they 
would exert all their efforts and works in order to reinforce and strengthen the 
truths of faith and the teachings of Islam. For they are the source of and the 
means to the eternal happiness. No one can enter Paradise without faith, whereas 
there are innumerable people who would go there without Sufism. In that case, 
Islam is like a bread, a basic sustenance, without which man cannot live, while 
Sufism is like a fruit with which man can dispense. 11 In olden days, one might 
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elevate himself so as to reach the truths of belief through a spiritual journey of 
forty days or even sometimes of forty years; but now, says Nursi, through God’s 
mercy if we can find a way to attain those truths in forty minutes, we should not 
stay indifferent to it. 12 In another place where he was questioned if he had taught 
Sufism, he responded that “Islam is necessary, this is not the age of Sufism.” 13 
One could also cite in this context that, when he was accused of having 
instructed in Sufism and even of having founded a tariqa, his response was that 
he was always concerned with the truth and faith ( hakikat and iman). 14 

Upon his reflection on the principle of the Naqshbandi Order that one must 
quit or renounce four things, the world, the Hereafter ( ukba ), existence (hesti), 
the very act of renunciation ( terk-i terk), there occur to him these four things, 
which are later to form the fundamental stones of his own original Sufi doctrine 
vis-a-vis others, such as vahdet-i vucud and vahdet-i §uhud : absolute poverty 
( fakr-i mutlak ), absolute inability ( acz-i mutlak), absolute gratitude or grateful¬ 
ness (jiikr-ii mutlak), and absolute longing (§evk-i mutlak). 15 

According to Nursi, every true way sooner or later leads to God the Almighty; 
and all real and true ways, irrespective of their length and shortedness in leading 
to God, are ultimately derived from the Qur’an. This would mean that a path, so 
long as it draws its method and guidance from the Qur’an, is true arid acceptable. 
As far as Nursi’s own path is concerned, it is by all means based on the Qur’an, 
and is relatively shorter and safer than the others. His path consists of four pro¬ 
gressive stages, beginning with that of inability ( acz ), then' traversing through 
two intermediate stages of poverty (fakr) and compassion (§efkat ), and culminat¬ 
ing at last with that of contemplation ( tefekkiir ). Each stage is also regarded by 
Nursi as an independent path leading to one particular aspect of God, for 
instance, inability leading to His all-encompassing Love, poverty to His overall- 
Mercy, compassion to His Compassion, and contemplation to His all- 
comprehensive Wisdom. This path with four stages differs, as Nursi indicates, 
from other Sufi paths, say, for instance, from the ones which are constituted of 
ten stages and characterized as the silent paths {haft tarikler) on account of their 
performance of inaudible remembrance of God, and also from the ones consist¬ 
ing of seven stages and practicing instead audible remembrance and thus known 
as vocal paths (cehri tarikler). Because of its difference as such, Nursi considers 
it not a Sufi order but a reality and a sort of expression of the Shari‘a, aiming 
essentially to show one’s inability, poverty and faults before God. 

Nursi’s original path, as noted before, has its origin in the Qur an, and 
advances steadily at four progressive steps; and each can be explained in brief as 
follows; 


12. Ibid. 

13. Mektubat, 63. . 

14 His defence in court of Eski§ehir would be enough to recall that he had no intention what¬ 
soever for “training in Sufism ( tarikat ), but instruction in the direct way to reality (hakikat ) §uk- 
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In the first step, the initiate is required to comprehend the verse, “ do not jus¬ 
tify yourself, ” 16 with a sincere attempt to see himself as he is, and not higher than 
he is. For, as Bediuzzaman says, man, due to his innate nature and disposition, 
always tends to love and praise himself, and only himself, not anything else; so 
much so that he acts as if he is devoid of all faults and mistakes, and thus 
defends himself unreservedly as though worshipping himself, as the Qur’an 
articulates: Did you such a one who takes his god his own passion or his own 
vain desire?’’ 11 So, his excessive glorification of himself causes him to rely only 
on himself and further sacrifice everything to his own soul at the exclusion of 
others. It is therefore the initiate, at the outset, must strive for the full discern¬ 
ment of his weakness. 

In the second step, man is demanded to maintain the awareness of himself by 
persevering the awareness of God in mind and heart, as is displayed in the verse: 
“And be not like those who forget God, and He therefore makes them forget their 
own selves.” 18 In other words, man’s forgetfulness of God, as Nursi expounds, 
results in his forgetfulness of his own soul, and even to some extent, his selfish¬ 
ness, in such a way that, whenever he sees something unfortunate or inconven¬ 
ience, say, for instance, death, he takes it in relation to others, while forgetting 
that he may also encounter it too; and in the case of pleasure, however, he acts 
quite conversely and thinks first of himself. He can be liberated from such evil 
habit that emanates originally from his evil-commanding soul (nefs-i emmare) 
through the continuous recollection of God. 

In the third step, the initiate begins to see his own imperfection before the 
most perfect Being, God. He strives to act in contrast to the demands of his evil- 
commanding soul by attributing all his good qualities to God and all his defects 
and faults to himself, as this verse teaches: “ Whatever good, (O man!) happens 
to you, (happens to you) from God; but whatever evil happens to you is from 
your (own) soul (from yourself).” 19 At this stage, he remains ever thankful to 
God, and instead of being boastful of himself, he turns to lead an extremely 
humble life; so.much so that, as Nursi articulates, he finds “his perfection to lie 
in imperfection, his ability in ability, and his wealth in poverty.” 20 

The initiate completes his journey as soon as he attains to the thorough com¬ 
prehension of the wisdom that lies in the following famous Qur’anic verse: 

“Everything (that exists) will perish except His (own) Face (or Countenance ).” 21 
The full understanding of this profound verse, according to Nursi, Will save the 
person from being deluded by the appearance of the things, and thus facilitate 
him to see them in their true reality. In other words, a thing, declares he, has two 


16. Qur’an, 52:32. 

17. Qur’an, 25:43; 45:23. 

18. Qur’an, 59:19. 

19. Qur’an, 4:79. 

20. Mektubat, 460. 

21. Qur’an, 28:88. 

22. See for the similar division of the thing into two, based on the same Qur’anic verse, by Gha- 
zah, Mishkat al-Anwdr, ed. Abu’l-’Ala ‘Afift, Cairo, Dar al-Qawmiyya 1964, 55-6. 
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aspects, one in respect to itself ( mana-yi ismi), the other in regard to its Creator 
(mana-yi harfi). In its first aspect, the thing is transient ( fani ), absent ( mejkud), 
temporal ( hadis ), and nonexistent ( ma'durn ), whereas, in its second aspect, it is 
like a mirror, reflecting God’s names; and in this sense, therefore, it becomes 
both a witness {§ahid) and the witnessed ( ma§hud ), and both an existent (raev- 
cud) and the heedful of the existent (vacid). 22 A person at this stage will have 
completely given up his egotism, and thereby will be able to attribute all due 
existence to God, and then finally see that so long as he is a mirror of the mani¬ 
festation of the true Donor of Existence, he procures an infinite existence. 23 

To sum up, the path designed and trodden by Nursi himself, as briefly out¬ 
lined above, rests entirely on the Qur’an, and is relatively shorter, broader, safer 
and more universal than the other well-known Sufi paths. It is short, because it 
consists of merely four stages; again it is safer, since it paves no way for the 
ecstatic words Qatahat ) and shocking utterances of the soul; and furthermore, 
the soul, being mindful of its incompetency, poverty and deficiency, may not 
trespass beyond its set-limit. 24 

The striking characteristic of Nursi’s spiritual path, so far it appears to me, 
lies in the afore-mentioned division of a thing into two aspects, —which I may 
render roughly phenomenal (mana-yi ismi ) and existential (mana-yi harfi). It is 
this division that brings Nursi’s own Sufi path to a large extent closer to Gha- 
zali’s orthodox tasawwuf and yet distinguishes him, though by no means 
sharply, from Ibn Arabi’s vahdet-i vucud (the Unity of Existence) as well as 
from his counter-part mystical thought, vahdet-i §uhud (the unity of witnessing), 
but not necessarily from his most-esteemed master, Ahmad Sirhindi, who is 
known as an adherent of the latter school of Tasawwuf. 

A person who wants to advance through the spiritual journey of Nursi’s 
Qur’anic-oriented Sufism is not required, as opposed to the school of vahdet-i 
vucud, to imagine the universe as sheer non-existence to the extent that he is 
compelled to proclaim that “there is no existent but He.” Nor is he demanded to 
conjecture the universe as imprisoned in such utter oblivion that he cannot help 
saying that “there is nothing witnessed but He,” which is the dictum of those 
who uphold the “unity of witnessing” ( vahdet-i §uhud). Both of these views fall 
in conflict with the teaching of the Qur’an, according to which the universe is 
regarded as real, and not imaginary at all. 25 Or if we put it in the context of 
Nursi’s own principle that a thing ought to be taken in its existential sense, we 
are inevitably driven to submit to the same fact as the Qur’an purports; that is, 

22. See for the similar division of the thing into two, based on the same Qur’anic verse, by Gha- 
zali, Mishkat al-Anwar, ed. Abu’l-‘Ala ‘Afifi, Cairo, Dar al-Qawmiyya 1964, 55-6. 
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all that exists in the universe are real beings, functioning as mirrors in the con¬ 
crete sense, for the manifestations of God’s Beautiful Names and Attributes. 

Moreover, the unity of existence, according to Nursi, though it is considered 
to be the most sublime station (en yiiksek makam) by its exponents, stands in fact 
in the lowest rank, 26 for it essentially reduces the beings to the level of mere 
imagination; and in so doing, it equally reduces all the manifestations of God’s 
attributes and names to the level of shadow-like realities, which is contraiy to 
the truth as held in the Qur an and the Sunna of the Prophet (pbuh). That is to 
say, the Names of the Necessary Existent, such as all-Merciful (Rahman), Sus- 
tainer (Rezzak), Creator (Hallak), etc., all necessitate in reality and actuality a 
true application and manifestation according to their respective function All of 
these names are as real as the term existent. Besides, the Companions and emi¬ 
nent scholars as well as the Imams of the Prophet's family, Nursi proceeds, have 
reinforced this truth by unanimously declaring that “the true natures or realities 
of things are permanent (haqa’iqu’l-ashya’i thabitatun)” and that “God the 
Almighty manifests Himself truly through all His names.” 27 

However, one must bear in mind, warns Nursi, that although all the beings in 
the universe indeed exist, yet their existence in relation to God is too weak, dark, 
and shadow; but they are neither imaginary nor fancy at all, simply because God 
bestows upon them existence through His name, ‘Creator.’ 28 Besides, God, who 
is absolutely and utterly beyond human comprehension, has nonetheless a rela¬ 
tion to the beings, whether visible or invisible, as their Creator. The relationship 
between the Creator and His creatures, as far as Islam is concerned, rests on the 
six principles of belief each of which, as Nursi aptly puts it, requires the existence 
of contingent beings. These principles can in no way be built upon imagination or 
imaginary entities. Therefore, anyone who is engulfed with the unity of existence 
or witnessing, when he returns to the realm of sobriety (alem-i sahv) from the 
realms of ecstasy (istigrak) and intoxication (sekr), should abandon that state of 
unity; otherwise, he could act contrary to the reality. 22 Because of this reason, 
Nursi restores scrupulously the celebrated promulgation of vahdat-i vucud heme 
ost (all is He) to its original form, heme ezost (all is from Him), 32 which may rep¬ 
resent best the intimate relation between God and all other beings. 

Nursi s assessment of vahdat-i vucud becomes more substantial in his inter¬ 
pretation of the visions of the Sufis who are immersed in the unity of Existence. 
Vahdat-i vucud, Nursi says, is no doubt a very important mystical path and state, 
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yet it is deficient and even sometimes perilous. 31 Despite this, most of the people 
who rose to that state did not want to leave it because of its attraction and pleas¬ 
ure; 32 on the contrary, assuming it to be the highest stage, they remained there 
for good. 33 These people, like other Sufis and saints, are the people of truth and 
reality; and they do witness the subtle realities especially in the state of ecstasy 
and intoxication. However, Nursi proceeds, so long as they ^remain in such a 
state, they cannot interpret what they see in their visions, unlessjhey rise to the 
stage of the Asfiya, who are sober, having full control of themselves. 

Furthermore, Nursi expounds the difference between the two above- 
mentioned states with the example of two shepherds, one sleeping and other 
awake The one who was awake interpreted the other’s dream in a such way that 
it entirely corresponds to reality, because he, unlike the sleeping one, was able to 
dintiguish between the physical world and the world of images. 35 Similarly, the 
people of vahdat-i vucud may witness, in their state of ecstasy, so many subtle 
images from the world of Similitudes, which resembles the physical world. And 
when they return to the state of sobriety, they may declare and even write 
exactly what they witness in their former state. However, due to their lack of bal¬ 
ance, they unconsciously intermingles the images of the spiritual world with the 
actual entities of the material world. 

It is for this reason that the stages of “witnessing” ( §uhud ), Nursi declares, 
remains much inferior to that of faith in the Unseen. Strictly speaking, all the 
intuitions, illuminations and unveilings that occur to the people of “witnessing” 
are far behind the truths of belief of the sober saints and the true scholars who, as 
the heirs of the Prophet, rely on the Qur’an and Revelation. In short, all the mys¬ 
tical states, intuitions, visions, and illuminations, should be measured on the 
scale of the Qur’ an and Sunna. 

Finally, we can conclude that Nursi’s own conception Sufism in general and 
his assessment of vahdat-i vucud in particular are highly novel and inspired by 
the spirit of the Qur’an and conceptualized in the context of his Sufi forerunners, 
like Ahmad Sirhindi. However, since his major aim was not to construct a Sun 
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theory on his own, as did the latter, his ideas seem to have been dispersed here 
and there throughout his works with not such a thoroughness and elaboration 
that we are accustomed to see in other Sufi writers. In spite of such a minor 
drawback, his originality, especially in determining the exact place of the Sufi 
paths on the touchstone of the Qur’an and Sunna, as well as in assigning a real 
status to all other beings, aside God, in terms of existence, deserves to be men¬ 
tioned with due appreciation. 


* * * 




The Concepts of Supplication and 
Worship in the Risale-i Nur 


Osman Cilaci 


The dictionary meaning of dua (Ar. dud’) is supplication to or invocation of 
God, to call or summon, and to call upon, while that of ubudiyet (Ai ■ ubudiya) is 
worship slavery, servitude, and excessive attachment to someone. Supplication 
is for man to speak with God in his heart, and to seek Hi ^ g ra “ 

Worship is an endless path of conversation leading to God. The five daily 
prayers are a relation-man forms directly with God. Supplication is man reaching 
the level of addressing his Sustainer in the face of some out of the ordinary 
event. 2 Man, who was created to worship God, cannot always prevent himself 
from sinning. He has therefore sometimes to entreat his Creator, repent tor his 
sins, and seek forgiveness for them. 3 

Supplication is a form of worship which ensures that Muslims develop sound 
characters. 4 One who from a young age repeats verbally and sincerely the 
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home and abroad, and has published some twenty works, among which are: 

Kur’an Isiginda Ug Peygamber Ug Kitab (1976); Ilahi Dinlerde Orug, Hac, ve Kurban 
(19m, Psiko Sosyal Agidan ilahi Dinlerde Dualar (1980); Hinsnyanhk Propagamhsive 
Misyonerlik Faaliyetleri (1982); Muhammad Qutb, Bamabalncdi (trans., 1988), Crenel 
man Aygun, Barnaba incili (from Ottoman Turkish, 1989); Dmler ve insanlar (1990), Genel 
Hatlanyla Dinler Tarihi (1994); Gunumuz Dunya Dmlen (1995). 

1. Develioglu, Ferid, Osmanlica-Turkge Lugat, Ankara 1971. Q 

2. Izutsu, Toshihiko, Kur'an da Allah ve Insan [Turk, trans: S. Ate§], Ankara 1975,9. 

3. al-Nawawi, Muhyiddln, al-Adhkar, Cairo 1952; al-MaqdisI, Kitab al-Tawwabin, Beirut 1986. 

4. Olgun, Tahiru’l-Mevlevi, Musliimanhk’ta Ibadet Tarihi , Istanbul 1963, 79. 
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prayer: “My belief is so strong I bow before no one but You. You are my God, 
You created.me,” will develop a firm character; it will permit him to bow before 
nomine but God. 

In God s eyes, supplication is a measure of His servant’s worth: 

Say: No weight or value would my Sustainer attach to you were it not for your 
prayer! 5 He corroborates this in other verses: I created jinns and men only that 
they should worship Me. 6 * And your Sustainer says: Call on Me; I will answer 
you. But those who are too arrogant to serve Me will surely find themselves in 
Hell, in humiliation! 1 

Our Sustainer wants us always to call upon Him, and has said He will accept 
our prayers if they are sincere. God’s Messenger (PBUH) also stressed this, say¬ 
ing: There is nothing more valuable in the sight of God than prayer.” 8 No sup¬ 
plication made to God will remain without recompense. 9 Similarly," supplication 
is the believer’s sword. 10 

Supplicatipn s effect on the spirit and the body is in accordance with its qual¬ 
ity and frequency, and it is a well-known fact that it also strengthens the sense of 
the sacred and the moral sense. While the peace of mind it brings assists in the 
curing of illness. 11 

Supplication and worship are the chief factors distinguishing man from the 
animals. Supplication leads to a more plentiful livelihood, increased health, and 
an active life, as well as preventing calamities. 12 The nature of supplication, 
which holds an important place in life, can be known only through experience, it 
is difficult to describe it in writing. 

At no time in its history has humanity not felt the need to offer supplication. 
What it means is once again entering His presence for a moment, and forgetting 
ourselves. 13 

Three of the four Divine revealed books other than the Qur’an, call on men to 
supplicate God. Primitive tribespeople, even, try to express their feelings 

through Various sorts of invocations and dances. 

The great sufi figures of Islam had their own original supplications and 
entreaties. One should understand and experience the sincerity of the prayer of 
Rabi‘a Khatun which begins: “O my Lord ! If I worship You out of fear of Hell, 
burn me in it!” 14 

4. Olgun, Tahiru’l-Mevlevi, Miisliimanlik'ta ibadet Tarihi, Istanbul 1963, 79. 

- ‘k' r 25 ; 77; Bukhari, Iman, 2. Here Bukhari states that supplication also has the meaning 

the V6rSe aS meaning No value wouId Sustainer attach to 

6. Qur’an, 51:56. 

7. Qur’an, 40:60. 

8. Tirmidhl, Da’wat, No: 3370. 

9. “Call on Me, I will answer you.” Qur’an: 40:60. 

10. Kashfal-Khafa’, i, 485. 

11. Carrel, Alexis, Dua [Turk, trans: M. Alper Yuceturk], Istanbul 1962, 20. 

12. Sofuoglu, M. Cental, Agiklama Dua Kitabi, Ankara 1992, 22. 

13. Fenelon, Ktzlarm Egitimi [Turk, trans: B. Firtina, 1. Oztiirk], Istanbul 1967, 74. 

14. Sunar, Cavid, Ana Hatlanyla (slam Tasavvufu Tarihi , Ankara 1978, 17. 
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Recitations and litanies of the Divine Names should be considered another 
form of supplication. 15 

Supplication and worship are two inseparable concepts. In its true meaning, 
supplication is the most effective means of presenting our wishes to God, and is 
a means of performing the duty of worshipping of God and expressing one s ser¬ 
vitude to Him. The latter is carried out through worship. 

Worship differs from religion to religion, and is performed by the followers of 
each according to their own conditions and particular rules. In all religions, there 
are pious; ascetic people who are not content with merely doing the minimum. 

Worship and expressing one’s servitude to God are innate to man, and 
strengthen his heart and belief. They are a sign of maturity, leading to moral 
improvement and the refinement of thought. 16 Supplication and worship ensure 
that man leads a happy, contented life, allowing him to perceive the nobility .of 
humanity. They make him admit to his impotence and are the peak of his duties 
of worship before God. 

First and foremost, Bediuzzaman (1876-1960) dedicated his life to saving 
religious belief, and in his works dealt extensively with the questions of suppli¬ 
cation and worship, in addition to various problems to do with belief and Islam. 
In his view, a person can be saved from being the slave of his instinchial soul to 
the extent he perceives he is a servant of God. This begins with supplication and 
is perfected through worship. 

In the struggle Bediuzzaman undertook to strengthen belief and make the 
whole of society identify with Islam, he took every precaution throughout his 
life against exceeding the limits and allowing politics to become the centre of his 
struggle. He stressed that salvation was only to be found in adhering closely to 
the Qur’an. 

Despite spending long years in prison, Said Nursi never ceased to write and 
disseminate the Risale-i Nur. It was following his life as a recluse with a few of 
his students on Mount Erek near Van (1923-5), that he began his life of true 
ordeal. 17 He dedicated his life to instilling faith and the truths of belief in peo¬ 
ple’s hearts, never hesitating to sacrifice himself for his people and country. 18 
Another of his distinguishing characteristics was that he never wished ill to those 
who persecuted and wronged him. 

“Bediuzzaman said ‘By nature I cannot endure to be insulted and abased.’ But 
what a shame it is that the service of the Qur’an and belief which he undertook 
with sincerity and continued wholeheartedly till the end of his life was misunder¬ 
stood by some writers. Things were published which described his struggle as 
working for a political school of thought or a different religious movement.” 19 

15. Cilaci, Osman, Ilahi Dinlerde Dualar, Konya 1982, 24 ff. 

16. For more detail, see, Yildmm, Suad, Kur'an’da Uluhiyet, Istanbul 1987. 

17. Kara, Ismail, Tiirkiye’de Islamcilik Diifiincesi , Istanbul 1987, ii, 314. 

18. Esref Edib, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Hayati, Eserleri, Meslegi , Istanbul 1952; §ahiner, Nec- 
meddin, Bilinmeyen Tarajlariyla Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Istanbul 1979; Kutay, Cemal, Bediuzza¬ 
man Said Nursi, Istanbul 1980. 

19. (Jagatay, Ne§et, Tiirkiye’de Gerici Eylemler, Ankara 1972; Armaner, Neda, Islam Dim nden 
Ayr dan Cereyanlar, Nurculuk, Ankara 1964. 
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Bediuzzaman’s one hundred and thirty works are read not only in Turkey, but 
all over the world. They have been translated into Arabic, English, German, 
French, Urdu, and other languages. 20 They have been the subject of academic 
studies and research (Ph.D. and M.A. theses). The Risale-i Nur’s being pub¬ 
lished in recent years with additional indexes, glossaries, and printed on quality 
paper according to the latest techniques have led to their being profited from to 
an even greater extent. Another matter that should be considered is that besides 
employing these techniques to a greater extent for Turkish editions, 21 the very 
detailed headings such as (Point, In Short, Addendum, etc.) should be reduced to 
the minimum. 

Bediuzzaman believed that Islam should be explained to modern map suita¬ 
bly to the understanding of the age, in logical manner, and that primarily the vac¬ 
uum left by loss of religious belief should be filled. He made the Qur’an the 
basis of all his works. One may see them as a commentary on the Qur’an’s 
meaning. Said Nursi was born around the same time as Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, 
and like him was not deceived by the West’s deceptive and brilliant outer face, 
and saw the necessity of exposing the inner face of Western civilization. 

The chief aim of the Risale-i Nur being to expound the truths of belief, it 
played an important role in the renewal of the faith of believers. No zig-zags are 
to be observed in the thought of Said Nursi, who lived for nearly a century, 
despite the age being one of vast revolutions and upheavals, not only in Turkey] 
but throughout the world of humanity. In this respect, the Risale-i Nur is “not 
supposition, it is affirmation; it is not submission, it is belief; it is not intuitive 
knowledge, it is a testifying and witnessing; it is not imitating, it is verifica¬ 
tion.” 22 In his view, the greatest calamity facing manking this age was weakness 
of religious belief, and its result, a superficial Islamic perception. A generation 
had to be raised that would not bow to the people of misguidance, would know 
how to act, and would gain the world, yet give it no place in its heart. 

Almost seventy years have passed since the Risale-i Nur was written. Com¬ 
pared to that time there is a great increase in its readers, those interested in it, 
and those who research it, both in this country and abroad, and every passing 
day this further increases. One of the points attracting this attention is that gener¬ 
ally Muslims do not give precedence to their duties in order of importance, and 
consider the dissemination of the truths of belief in second or even third place. 23 

Bediuzzaman said that so long as success is not achieved in the struggle 
against its three main enemies, ignorance, conflict, and poverty, the Islamic 
world could not truly produce what is expected from it. 24 


xi 2 ?A A 5 ur - Huseyin, Islam Diinyasimn 20. Asirda Yeniden Yapilanmasi ve Bediuzzaman Said 
Nursi (International Symposium), Istanbul 1992. 

21. Bediuzzaman himself pointed out the importance of this with the words: “Divine Determin¬ 
es ?I ve „ me * ltlle Turkish; in fact, it did not give me any; so assist me with your attention!” (Volkan 
No; 83, 24/3/1909). 

22. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi, 239. 

23. AkgiindUz, Ahmed, Islam Diinyasinda Kimlik Problemi ve Bediuzzaman Said Nursi (Sympo¬ 
sium paper), Istanbul 1992, 92. 

24. For more details, see, §ahiner, Necmeddin, Said Nursi ve Nurculuk Hakkinda Aydmlar Kon- 
uyuyor, Istanbul 1977. 
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Bediuzzaman explained with evidence based on both the Qur’an and Sunna, 
and reason numerous historical matters, but it was man he gave most importance 
to, wanting to perfect his belief and thought. 25 In this respect, a person should 
admit his impotence and hold fast to supplication and worship. It will be seen 
that supplication and worship are mentioned in almost every part of the nearly 
six-thousand-page Risale-i Nur Collection. 

In this paper, I shall attempt to discuss from various angles the parts that deal 
directly with supplication and worship, rather than those in which it is a subsidi¬ 
ary subject. 

When studied in detail, it is seen that supplication is discussed in detail in Soz- 
ler (The Words), Mektubat (Letters), and Meshevi-i Nuriye, and worship and the 
expression of one’s servitude to God are dealt with in The Words and The 
Flashes Collection. 26 Supplication as dealt with in the Risale-i Nur may be set 
out under these headings: 

i. The reason for the world’s creation. 

ii. Almighty God’s desire for us to entreat Him. 

iii. Bediuzzaman supplicating God, but never cursing others. 

iv. Innovations may be avoided through prayer. 

v. All the beings in the universe offer supplication. 

vi. The blessings and pleanty resulting from supplication; how it should be 
offered; its being a spiritual cure; its effects. 

vii. Supplication being the result of sincere belief. 

viii. Active and verbal supplication. 

ix. The supplications of lonah. Job, God’s Messenger (PBUH), ‘Ali, and 
‘Uways al-Qarani. 

x. Belief necessitates supplication. 

xi. The source of supplication and supplications of the sick. 

xii. Prayers for rain and their results. 

xiii. Conditions for the acceptance of general supplications. 

xiv. Man’s essential duty being belief and supplication. 

xv. All supplications not being accepted. 

xvi. Illness and this necessitating prayer. 

Similarly, when the concepts of worship, and the expression of one’s servi¬ 
tude to God are investigated in the Risale-i Nur, it is seen that the following sub¬ 
jects are discussed: 

i. Nothing apart from God is sufficiently great to be worshipped. 

ii. Happiness in this world and the next is obtained through worship. 

iii. Ail the beings in the universe worship God. 

iv. The relations between illness and worship and reflective thought and wor¬ 
ship. 

v. The importance and benefits of worship. 

25. “If Hz. Mevlana had come at this time, he would have written the Risale-i Nur, and if I had 
come at his time, I would have written the Mathnawi. At that time, service [to religion] was of that 
sort, now it is this.” (Bediuzzaman Said Nursi) 

26. For details, see, Mutlu, Ismail, Risale-i Nur Kiilliyati Fihrist ve indeksi, Istanbul 1994. 
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vi. Men and jinns being created in order to worship God. 

vii. The meaning and conditions of worship, and competition not being 

acceptable. 6 

viii. Personal development and attainment being possible through worship, 

and the necessity of the heart, mind, and imagination being preoccupied with 
worship; 

ix. Reading the Qur’an being a form of worship. 

x. The five daily prayers being the index of all worship. 

xi. Fear of God ( taqwa ) being the most perfect worship. 

xii. Knowing that the basis of worship is man’s impotence, poverty fault and 
deficiency. 

xiii. Worship necessitating not ‘testing’ God, but submission to Him. 

Having noted the main topics related to supplication and worship, we may 

now see in detail from The Words {Sozler) how they are dealt with in the Risale- 
i Nur, and how they are explained and illustrated. 

Bediuzzaman heads his discussion of supplication in this work 27 with the 
verse, Say: No weight or value would my Sustainer attach to you were it not for 
your prayer!,-* and having attracted the reader’s attention with the statement: 

Belief necessitates supplication as a certain means of securing needs, and 
just as human nature has an intense desire for it, so Almighty God decrees,’Any, 
‘My Sustainer would not concern Himself with you but for your supplication, ’ ” 

he immediately establishes the subject with the verse: “Call upon Me and I will 
answer you.” 29 

As is well-known, before anything his works expound the Qur’an, and he 
employs comparison and allegory in order to facilitate understanding of the sub¬ 
jects. “The Risale-i Nur is a bunch of roses gathered from the world-embracing 
garden of the Qur’an.” 30 

Another noteworthy point in the Risale-i Nur is that in some places subjects are 
explained in question and answer form, and in others, parts that have previously 
been written in summary fashion are explained in detail. Bediuzzaman employed 
the same method for supplication. He approached it with the question: 

“If you say: ‘We frequently offer supplications, but they are not accepted But 
the verse is general, it states that every supplication is answered.’ 

The Answer: To answer is one thing, to accept is something quite different. 
Every supplication is answered, but its being accepted and exactly what was sought 
eing given is dependent on Almighty God’s wisdom. For example, if a sick child 
calls the doctor, saying: ‘Doctor! Doctor!’, and he replies: ‘Here I am, what do you 
want. , and the child says: ‘Give me that medicine!’, the doctor will either give 
him exactly what he asks for or something better and more beneficial for him. Or 
knowing that it is harmful for his illness, he will give him nothing. 

, 27. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Sozler, Istanbul, Envar Nesriyat 1996, 3i7-8 / The Words lEno 

trans: §ukran Vahide], Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1993 325-7 ^ 

28. Qur’an, 25:77. 

29. Qur’an, 40:60. 

30. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Asa-yi Musa, 256. 
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“Thus, since Almighty God is all-present and all-seeing, He responds to the sup¬ 
plications of His servants. Through His presence and response, He transforms the 
desolation of loneliness and solitude into familiarity.” 31 

According to Bediuzzaman, supplication is a form of worship and recognition 
of man’s servitude to God, and the fruits of this look to the hereafter. Worldly 
aims are merely the times of supplications and worship of that sort. To explain 
the matter further, in the same piece he says: 

“For example, the prayers and supplications for rain are a form of worship. 
Drought is the time for such worship. Worship and supplications of this sort are not 
in order to bring rain. If they are performed with that intention alone they are not 
worthy of acceptance, for they are not sincere worship... 

“That is to say, supplication has the meaning of worship and man’s acknowledg¬ 
ing his servitude to God. As for worship and servitude to God, it should be purely 
and sincerely for God’s sake. Man shouid only proclaim his impotence and seek 
refuge with Him through supplication, he should not interfere in His dominicality. 
He should leave the taking of measures to Him and rely on His wisdom. He should 
not accuse His Mercy.” 

As is clearly understood, here Bediuzzaman first explains supplication, and 
man’s duty, then states the relation between supplication and worship. 

Expounding the verse mentioned above, Bediuzzaman says that all the beings 
in the universe are seeking things from Almighty God, each in it own tongue: 
“All beings utter the glorifications particular to them, and perform their own 
worship, and prostrate in the way particular to them; similarly what rises to the 
Divine Court from all the universe is supplication.” He reaches the conclusion 
that “through their tongues of disposition they make certain requests of the 
Absolutely Munificent One for the continuance of their lives, which are a sort of 
sustenance for them.” Bediuzzaman says that the fourth sort of supplication is 
that offered by us, and it is of two kinds: “one is active and through disposition, 
and the other, verbal and with the heart.” 

“For example, having recourse to causes is an active prayer. To gather together 
causes is not in order to create the effect, but through the tongue of disposition to 
take up an acceptable position in order to seek the effect from Almighty God. ... 
The second sort is to offer supplication with the tongue and the heart. It is to seek 
certain wishes which the hand cannot reach.” 

Following these succinct explanations, Bediuzzaman concludes his discussion of 
supplication in The Words with the following sentences: 

“And so, O impotent, needy man! Do not neglect a means like supplication, which 
is the key to the treasury of mercy and to an inexhaustible strength. Cling to it! 
Rise to the highest peaks of humanity! Include in your supplications those of all the 
universe, like a king! Say, From You alone do we seek help? 2 like a servant and 
deputy representing all the universe! Be on the Most Excellent Pattern of creation! 

In Letters, Bediuzzaman expresses the question of supplication with the ques¬ 
tion: “What is the best way believers can pray for one another?” And he replies: 

31. Siizler , 317 / The Words , 325. 

32. Qur’an, 1:5. 
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“It has to be within the sphere of what is acceptable, for supplications become 
acceptable under certain conditions; their acceptability increases as these condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled. For instance, when supplications are to be made, a person should 
be purified spiritually by seeking forgiveness; then he should recite benefictions for 
the Prophet (PBUH) ( salawat ), an acceptable prayer, for intercession; and follow¬ 
ing his supplication, he should again recite the salawat.” 33 

It says in a verse, O our Sustained! Give us good in this world and good in the 
hereafter, and defend us from the torment of the Fire 34 

Said Nursi says 

“General supplications like these which are offered sincerely, and with humility 
and tranquillity of heart; and following the five daily prayers, and the morning 
prayer in particular; and in holy places, and mosques in particular; and on Friday, 
and particularly during ‘the hour when prayers are answered;’ and during the three 
months of Rajab, Sha'ban, and Ramadan, and on the well-known holy nights, such 
as the Prophet’s birthday and Ragha’ib, and on the Night of Power in particular— 
it is to be strongly hoped from Divine mercy that such supplications will be 
accepted.” 35 

Thus, he sets out concisely the conduct for offering supplications, the condi¬ 
tions for their acceptance, their times, that they should be preceded by seeking 
forgiveness, the particular times they are more acceptable, the places, the advan¬ 
tages of praying on holy nights, and the effulgence of supplications comprising 
Qur’anic verses and Hadiths. 

Bediuzzaman also expounds the verse: Say: No weight or value would my 
Sustainer attach to you were it not for your prayer!, 36 expounded in the Fifth 
Point, of the First Chapter of the Twenty-Third Word, in Five Points in the First 
Addendum of the Twenty-Fourth Letter. As follows: 

“First Point: Supplication is a mighty mystery of worship; indeed, it is like the 
spirit of worship. As we have mentioned in many places, supplication is of three 
kinds.” 

1. The tongue of latent ability; the gathering together of causes is a supplication 
for the creation of the effect. 

2. The tongue of innate need; it is a sort of supplication made by all living crea¬ 
tures to the All-Compassionate Creator to give them the things they need and 
desire, which are beyond their power and will. 

3. The supplication of conscious beings arising from need. It is of two kinds. If 
it is made with the tongue of a pure, sincere heart, it is virtually always acceptable. 
The second kind is the well-known supplication and it too is of two kinds. One is 
by action and the other by word. For example, ploughing is a supplication by 
action. 

‘Second Point: The effect of supplication is great. Especially if the supplication 
gains universality and persists, it almost always has a result, indeed, its result is 


33. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Mektubat, Istanbul, Staler Yaymevi 1981, 258 / Bediuzzaman 
Said Nursi, Letters, 1928-1932 [English trans.], S5zler Publications 1994, 330-1. 

34. Qur’an, 2:201. 

35. Mektubat, 258 / Letters, 331. 

36. Qur’an, 25:77. 
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continuous. ... That is to say, the Creator of the World knew that in the future 
Muhammad (PBUH) would ask for eternal happiness and for a manifestation of the 
Divine Names in the name of mankind, indeed, on account of all beings, and He 
accepted that future supplicaton and created the universe. ... O Muslims! The inter¬ 
cessor you shall have on the Day of Resurrection is thus; in order to attract the 
intercession of this intercessor towards yourselves, follow his Practices!... 

“Third Point: There are two ways in which voluntary supplication by word is 
acceptable. It is either accepted exactly as desired or what is better is granted. For 
example, someone asks for a son, and Almighty God gives a daughter like Mary. It 
may not be said; ‘His supplication was not accepted,’ but that ‘It was accepted in a 
better form.’ Also, sometimes a person makes supplication for his own happiness 
in this world, and it is accepted for the hereafter. It may not be said;‘His supplica¬ 
tion was rejected,” but that “It was accepted in a more beneficial form.’ Likewise, 
since Almighty God is All-Wise, we seek from Him and He responds to us. But He 
deals with us according to His wisdom. A sick person... asks for honey and the 
expert doctor gives him quinine, he may not say; ‘The doctor did not listen to me. 
Rather, the doctor listened to his sighs and moans; he heard them and responded to 
them. He provided better than what was asked for. 

“Fourth Point: The best, finest, sweetest, most immediate fruit and result of sup¬ 
plication is this, that the person who offers it knows there is someone who listens 
to his voice, sends a remedy for his ailment, takes pity on him, and whose hand of 
power reaches everything. He is not alone in this great hostel of the world, there is 
an All-Generous One Who looks after him and makes it friendly. Imagining him¬ 
self in the presence of the One Who can bring about all his needs and repulse all 
his innumerable enemies, he feels a joy and relief; he casts off a load as heavy as 
the world, and exclaims: ‘All praise be to God, the Sustainer of All the Worlds! 

“Fifth Point: Supplication is the spirit of worship and the result of sincere belief. 
For one who makes supplication shows through it that there is someone who rules 
the whole universe; One Who knows the most insignificant things about me, can 
bring about my most distant aims. ... listen to the decree of, And your Sustainer 
says: Call on Me; I shall answer you. 38 As the saying goes: ‘If I had not wanted to 
give, I would not have given wanting.’” 

It is seen that explained in these five points, the concepts of supplication and 
worship follow a harmonious, logical line. Here, it is stressed in particular that 
supplication and worship are great mysteries, and that supplication is very effec¬ 
tive, and that the reason for the world’s creation should be sought in supplica¬ 
tion. 

The most convincing answers are to be found here 39 to the complaints some¬ 
times heard from people: “I prayed but it wasn’t accepted.” Examples are given 
and it is made comprehensible to everyone. The matter discussed here (in the 
Third Point) is summarized in the sentence “We request things from Almighty 
God and He responds in accordance with His wisdom. With the example, A 
sick person asks for honey, and the expert doctor gives him quinine because he 
has malaria,” the matter becomes completely clear. 


37. Qur’an, 1:2. 

38. Qur’an, 40:60. 

39. Mektubat, 291 / Letters, 355-6. 


According to Bediuzzaman, “the best, finest, and sweetest fruit of supplica¬ 
tion” is there being “someone who listens.” Again, supplication is a result of sin¬ 
cere belief. Sincere belief demands supplication, and supplication demands sin¬ 
cere belief. In particular I want to draw attention to Bediuzzaman’s question: 
“Also, is it at all possible that eternal happiness, which all the believers have asked 
for at all times, continuously, with complete sincerity and yearning and entreaty, 
should not be given to them, and that the Absolutely Generous One, the Absolutely 
Compassionate One, Who according to the testimony of all the universe possesses 
boundless mercy, should not accept their supplications and that eternal happiness 
should not exist?” 40 

It is understood with complete clarity that the believer will offer supplications 
constantly and persistently, and will await absolute acceptance only from the 
Munificent Creator. 

In another work, 41 with the sentence, 

“Supplications are samples of the mysteries of the affirmation of Divine unity and 
worship; one who offers supplications should say ‘Almighty God hears the faintest 
desires and wishes that occur to me,’ and should believe that He is All-Powerful,” 

Bediuzzaman examines supplication from another angle and draws attention to 
its forming an example of the mysteries of the affirmation of Divine unity and of 
worship. Following the above, he says that supplication is the only way of pre¬ 
senting our desires and wishes to Almighty God. In another place in the same 
work, 42 he expounds the verse, Call upon Me and 1 will answer you 43 in this 
way: 

“Do not say that some supplications are not answered, for supplication is a form of 
vyorship, and the fruits of worship will be seen in the hereafter. Worldly purposes, 
like the times of the obligatory five daily prayers, are the times for supplications 
and worship, they are not the fruits. Just as being afflicted by oppressors and the 
visitation of calamities mark the times of particular supplications.” 

Some people expect an immediate positive manifestation from Almighty God 
as soon as they offer their requests. If there is a short delay in its being granted, 
they start complaining, “I keep on praying but I can’t get what I want.” They 
even tell others that they are going to give up offering supplications. The above 
is the Risale-i Nur’s logical, scholarly, and convincing answer to people who 
think in that way. Those who study these questions and answers both deliver 
their belief from doubts and find peace of mind. 

In another place in the Mesnevi-i Nuriye (page 200), supplication is put into 
three categories: 

1. Man’s verbal supplications. 

2. Supplications made through the tongue of need, offered by plants and trees 
particularly in the spring. 


40. Mektubat, 291 / Letters, 355-6. 

41. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 74 

42. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 190. 

43. Qur’an, 40:60. 
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3. Supplications made through the tongue of latent ability by things capable of 
change and being perfected. Just as all things glorify God in their own tongue, so 
they supplicate Him through their needs and latent abilities. 

Here it is being explained, as it was above, that all the beings in the universe 
entreat and supplicate Almighty God, each in its own way. Sometimes attention 
is indirectly drawn to Qur’anic verses without clear reference to them. 

In The Flashes Collection (Lem’alar) (page 179-80), Bediuzzaman writes: 
“Worship and expression of one’s servitude of God look to the Divine command 
and Divine pleasure. The reason for worship is the Divine command and its result 
is Divine pleasure. The fruits and benefits look to the hereafter. But so long as they 
are not the ultimate reason and not intentionally sought, benefits looking to this 
world and fruits which come about themselves and are given, are not contrary to 
worship.” 

Recognition of one’s servitude to God hold an important place in Islam, 44 and it 
is considered to be a sign of a person’s closeness to God. The person wins the love 
of the Absolutely Powerful One to the degree he sincerely and consistently per¬ 
forms his worship. Bediuzzaman lays emphasis on this important point in almost 
all his works in the appropriate contexts. The following is another example: 

“And so, those who do not understand this mystery, recite for example the Awrad-i 
Qudsiya-i Shah Naqshband, which yields a hundred benefits arid merits, or Jaw- 
shan al-Kabir , which yields a thousand, making some of those benefits their prime 
intention. Then they do not receive the'benefits, and shall not receive them, and.do 
not have the right to receive them. For the benefits may not be the reason for the 
invocation and may not themselves be intended and sought. For they are obtained 
when unsought for, as a consequence of the sincere invocation, as a favour. If they 
are intended, it damages the sincerity to an extent. Indeed, it ceases being worship 
and looses all value.” 45 

According to Bediuzzaman, 

“...Knowing their impotence, poverty, faults, and defects, and prostrating entreat- 
ingly before the Divine Court, which form the basis of worship ... the only means 
of salvation and deliverance is sincerity. It is of the greatest importance to gain sin¬ 
cerity. The tiniest act performed with sincerity is preferable to tons' of those per¬ 
formed without sincerity.” 46 

We may say that the matter which he stresses most in all his works is sincer¬ 
ity. It is a fact that no positive result can be obtained without sincerity. Bediuzza¬ 
man explains that for worship to be performed completely and in the full mean¬ 
ing, sincerity is of the utmost importance. He describes another basic factor of 
worship as follows: 

“In worship there is only submission, not testing. For a master may test his slave... 
similarly man may not test his Sustainer.” 47 


44. Qur’an, 2:21: “O people! Worship...!” 

45. Nursl, Bediuzzaman Said, Lem’alar, Istanbul, Sozler Yaymevi 1986, 127 / The Flashes Col¬ 
lection [Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1995, 180. 

46. Lem’alar , 128 / The Flashes Collection, 181. 

47. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 126. 
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Bediuzzaman says also that 

“Just as worship is the means of obtaining happiness in this world and the next, so 
it is the means of setting in order the matters of this world and that world, and is 
the means too to personal perfections and attainment arid to those of all humanity. 
It is a most elevated relation and honourable bond between God and His ser- 
;,.i vants.” 48 

Stating that someone with sincerity may approach his Creator through wor¬ 
ship, and that he may gain His pleasure in this way, Bediuzzaman then says: 

“O soul! As we have stated repeatedly, since man is the fruit of the tree of creation, 
he is a creature which, like a fruit, is the furthest and most comprehensive and 
looks to everything ... and the world. As for worship, it is a line of union which 
turns his face from transience to permanence, from creation to Creator, from multi¬ 
plicity to unity, and from the extremity to the source, or it is a point of union 
between the source and the extremity.” 49 

The Risale-i Nur studies the relation between life and the universe from vari¬ 
ous angles, and pointing out the necessity of recognizing the complementary 
nature of the two concepts, summarizes the connection between them and the 
two forms of worship, as follows: 

“... Just as the result of the universe is life, so are thanks and -worship the result of 
life, and the cause and ultimate reason for the universe’s creation, and its desired 
result. Yes, the Ever-Living Self-Subsistent Maker of the universe certainly wants 
thanks from living creatures in return for His making Himself known and loved 
through so many boundless sorts of bounties, and He wants their praise and lauda¬ 
tion in return for His precious arts, and for them to respond with worship and obe¬ 
dience to His dominical commands.” 50 

In explanation of the verse, Do you not see that to God bow down in worship 
all things that are in the heavens and on earth, 51 Bediuzzaman says: 

“The All-Wise Qur’an states clearly that everything, from the heavens to the earth, 
from the stars to flies, from angels to fishes, and from planets to particles, pros¬ 
trates, worships, praises and glorifies Almighty God. But their worship varies 
according to their capacities and the Divine Names that they manifest; it is all dif¬ 
ferent.” 52 

Another noteworthy example of supplication is that of Job (Upon whom be 
peace). Expounding the verse, When he called upon his Sustainer saying: Verily 
harm has afflicted me, and You are the Most Merciful of the Merciful, 55 Bediuz¬ 
zaman writes: 

“While afflicted with numerous wounds and sores for a long time, he recalled the 
great recompense to be had for his sickness, and endured it with utmost patience. 
But later, when the worms generated by his wounds penetrated to his heart and his 
tongue, the seat of the remembrance and knowledge of God, he feared that his duty 

48..Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, faratu’l-i'caz, 140. 

49. Sozler, 336 / The Words, 373. 

50. Lem'alar, 315 / The Flashes Collection, 430. 

51. Qur’an, 22:18. 

52. Sozler, 326 / The Words, 361. 

53. Qur’an, 21:83. 
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of worship would suffer, and so he said in supplication not for the sake of his own 
comfort, but for the sake of his worship of God: ‘O Lord! Harm has afflicted me; 
my remembrance of You with my tongue and my worship of You with my heart 
will suffer.’ God Almighty then accepted this pure sincere, disinterested and 
devout supplication in the most miraculous fashion.” 54 

Having concisely expounded the verse about Job’s supplication, Said Nursi 
moves on to the situation in our society. This is his conclusion: 

“Corresponding to the outer wounds and sicknesses of Job (Upon whom be peace), 
we have inner sicknesses of the spirit and heart. If our inner being was to be turned 
outward, and our outer being turned inward, we would appear more wounded and 
diseased than Job. For each sin that we commit and each doubt that enters our 
mind, inflicts wounds on our heart and our spirit.” 55 

Bediuzzaman diagnoses the sicknesses afflicting our society with the above 
eloquent lines; is it possible to remain unmoved in the face of his profound 
thoughts. Can any believer consider he has no need of taking a lesson from these 
satisfying, logical explanations with their spiritual and social aspects? 

I said that Said Nursi provides logical, spiritual, convincing and persuasive 
explanations for numerous verses and Hadiths. One of these is the verse, There 
is no god other than You, Glory be unto You! Indeed I was among■ the wrong¬ 
doers. 56 Having been swallowed by a whale, Jonah’s uttered “a most powerful 
supplication,” which is “a most effective means for obtaining answer to prayer.” 
“In that situation all causes were suspended, for Jonah needed to save him one 
whose command should constrain the whale and the sea, and the night and the sky. 
The night, the sea, and the whale were united against him. Only one whose com¬ 
mand might subdue all three of these could bring him forth bn the strand of salva¬ 
tion.” 

Having expounded the verse, Bediuzzaman again turns to the woeful situation 
of our society, and in the manner of a sociologist, depicts this instructive tableau 
for us: 

“Now we are in a situation one hundred times more awesome than that in which 
Jonah (Upon whom be peace) first found himself. Our night is the future. When we 
look upon our future with the eye of neglect, it is a hundred times darker and more 
fearful than his night. ... This being our true state, we should in imitation of Jonah 
(Upon whom be peace) avert ourselves from all causes and take refuge directly in 
the Causer of Causes, that is, our Sustained We should say: There is no god but 
You, Glory be unto You! Indeed I was among the wrongdoers... This being the 
case, considering that as a result of his supplication, the whale became for Jonah a 
vehicle, or a submarine, and the sea, a peaceable plain; and the night became 
gently lit for him by the moon, so too, we should make the same supplication: 
There is no god but You, Glory be unto You! Indeed / was among the wrong¬ 
doers.” 51 

As with the preceding verse, Bediuzzaman is expounding this verse in the 

54. Lem’alar, 8 / The Flashes Collection, 21. 

55. Lem'alar, & I The Flashes Collection, 22. 

56. Qur’an, 21:87. 

57. Lem’alar, 6 / The Flashes Collection, 19. 
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Bediuzzaman s knowledge, his balanced logic, his perception of problems the 
breadth of his vision, the clarity of his expression, his comprehensfve view and 
so on, are some of his characteristics reflected in the Risale-i Nur. 
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An Evaluation of the Risale-i Nur from the 
; Point of View of Knowledge and the 
Categorization of Knowledge 

Alparslan Acikgenc 


The primnry meaning of science (Him) is ‘knowledge’ (bilgi). If we keep in 
mind this general and primary meaning, it will give us a clue in categorizing 
knowledge. It has first to be emphasized that when saying ‘classification of the 
sciences, the term ‘science’ expresses disciplines. But from the point of view of 
a^ matter that might appear to be a precondition for this classification, we posit 
the concept of ‘science’ being studied in this general and primary meaning. 
What we mean by this is reaching a classification of the sciences by moving 
trom the most general meaning of science to the most particular. 

If we approach the subject from this angle, we may consider all the knowl¬ 
edge we acquire to be mental experiences. However, some knowledge, acquired 
through education and teaching, is doomed to be considered the same sort as 
other knowledge, despite differing with respect to quality and content. Knowl¬ 
edge of this sort is tied to experience, but is beyond it. For if it was close to 
experience, it could not become abstract and be generalized. Thus, in the most 
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general meaning, we can speak of the existence of two sorts of knowledge: the 
first is ‘experiential knowledge,’ which is necessary for us in daily life and 
which we acquire almost naturally. The second is pure, abstract knowledge, 
acquired through particular methods and within the framework of particular sub¬ 
jects, which we call ‘science’ or ‘scientific knowledge.’ For knowledge of this 
sort is broken off from the disparateness of experiential knowledge, and being 
set in a certain order forms a mass of knowledge that may be expressed in 
abstract concepts. We give this the name of a particular science as a discipline. 

The following conclusion emerges from the above explanation: the thing we 
generally call “knowledge” is the entirety of our mental store. In this general 
definition, everything in our minds, general experiences, beliefs, hypotheses, 
institutions, views, understandings, ideas, prejudices, etc. we consider to be 
knowledge. In which case, everything in our ininds is a part of our knowledge, 
and even if it is wrong, we use it from time to time both in our daily lives, and in 
our scientific work. So if it is said that “knowledge is only a statement which is 
absolutely true,” in my opinion it expresses inadequately what we understand by 
knowledge. For absolute truth is only one particular sort of knowledge. 

The sciences, from the point of view that they concern us here, are clear. Here 
we therefore want to restrict knowledge to every kind of scientific knowledge. 
Thus ‘science’ in the technical sense includes knowledge of all the physical sci¬ 
ences; we consider under these, knowledge of the sciences like physics, chemis¬ 
try, biology, and astronomy, as well as social sciences like sociology, history, 
and anthropology, and human sciences like philosophy, ethics, and psychology, 
as well as Islamic sciences like tafslr, hadith, kaldm, and fiqh. Thus, when stud¬ 
ied in the most general meaning, in regard to its concerning our study here, the 

concept of science will be restricted to a particular kind of knowledge. 

What concerns us here is to try to define the Risale-i Nur’s place within our 
understanding of knowledge, and to demonstrate the importance of this. It was 
for this reason that we firstly set out what we understand by science. Now, by 
reaching a general classification of the sciences, we shall try to find the Risale-i 
Nur’ s place within that classification. This project is important from this point of 
view, that if it can be shown firstly whether or not there is any science in the 
Risale-i Nur, and then the existence of a science can be demonstrated, it may be 
shown what sort of science this is. I should state immediately that methodologi¬ 
cally my approach here will be based on the Islamic viewpoint. I have described 
in detail in a previous study what I mean by this, so shall merely apply it here 
without discussing it further . 1 The Qur’an and Hadith will be used as basic 
sources in defining and classifying this science, and interpretation of these and 
discussion of them as basic points of departure will be presented from the point 
of view of the sciences related to our subject. I shall also attempt to describe 
briefly the arguments in favour of this approach from the point of view of 
defending 2 its basis. 

1. See, Agikgeng, Alparslan, Bilgi Felsefesi, Istanbul, Insan Yaymlan 1992. 

2. For more detailed explanation, see the above work. 
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Since in order to make a general evaluation of the sciences we have to look 
briefly at Islam’s basic sources, we have to study any possible results that may 
emerge from these sources. For example, in the Qur’an we see that a particular 
science ( ilim ) is spoken of. Essentially, this particular science’s source is reve¬ 
lation, so we are obliged to refer to the Qur’an in order to understand its 
nature. 

If we study the Qur’an very closely, we see that before everything the Qur’an 
is describing knowledge {bilgi). If we do not understand or we ignore how 
knowledge is characterized from the Qur’an’s point of view, we shall be faced 
with the danger of missing the Qur’an’s chief aim. For both the Qur’an, and the 
Sunna of the Prophet attach the greatest importance to knowledge. But the 
Qur an emphasizes that the knowledge to which it gives importance has to be 
qualified by particular characteristics. Since what we are discussing here is the 
evaluation of knowledge {ilim) in the Risale-i Nur within the framework of this: 
characterization, we shall attempt to consider the question from this point of 
view. We shall begin by looking at the importance given to knowledge by the 
Qur’an and Sunna. 

By saying that Those truly fear God among His servants, who have knowl¬ 
edge f the Qur’an is not only emphasizing the importance of knowledge, it is 
also pointing out the highest level that scholars have to reach. The verse, “ Are 
equal, those who know and those who do not know ?” 4 shows in the clearest fash¬ 
ion the value of knowledge, and in my opinion indicates scientific knowledge. 
Moreover, God s Messenger was commanded to pray: “O my Sustainer! 
Advance me in knowledge .” 5 It is possible to extract meanings pointing indi¬ 
rectly to the importance of knowledge from many other verses similar to the 
above . 6 

There are also a large number of Hadiths which emphasize the importance of 
knowledge {ilim) as knowledge (bilgi). If we take a look at only a few of these, 
we see that in Bukhari, decline in knowledge and increase in ignorance” is a 
sign of the end of the world (ashrdt al-sa'a)? God’s Messenger (PBUH) also 
said: “When no scholars remain, people will choose the ignorant as their leaders. 
When these are asked something, they will reply despite being ignorant, and will 
therefore lead astray both themselves and others .” 8 And in many books of 
Hadith, it is related that God’s Messenger said: 

“Since those who seek knowledge are happy with what they do, the angels over¬ 
spread them with their wings. Whatever there is on the land and in the heavens, and 
even the fishes in the seas, pray for forgiveness for those with knowledge. The 
superiority of the learned over the one who worships, is the superiority of the moon 
(due to its light) over the other stars. The scholars are the heirs of the prophets. For 

3. Qur’an, 35:28. 

4. Qur’an, 39:9. 

5. Qur’an, 20:114. 

6. See for example, 3:18; 4:157; 6:119, 140-4; 16:25; 31:20; etc. 

7. Bukhari, Kitab al-‘Ilm, 71, 72. 

8. Bukhari, Kitab al-‘Ilm, 86. 
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the prophets left not riches and possessions as their legacy, but knowledge. Let 
those who desire to acquire this, hasten after it gratefully.” 9 

In another Hadith it says: “When a person dies, everything he has done comes 
to an end (with respect to merit) with the exception of three things: ongoing 
charity, knowledge that is profited from, and a righteous child who prays for 
him.” 10 While another is: “The ink of the scholars is superior to the blood of the 
martyrs.” 11 Numbers have also been used in order to illustrate these more 
clearly. 12 And in the Sunan of Abu Da’ud are the following Hadiths, in sum¬ 
mary: “The path leading to knowledge is the path leading to Paradise.” “As the 
full-moon shines brighter than the stars, so the scholars are superior to the pious 
who worship day and night.” “The scholars are the heirs of the prophets. If 
knowledge is asked of someone and he does not impart what he knows, he shall 
be punished in the hereafter with Hell-fire.” While in the section Kitab al- Ilm in 
his Sahih, Tirmidhi includes the following Hadiths, in meaning: “To seek knowl¬ 
edge is to push open the door of Paradise.” “So long as one on the way of knowl¬ 
edge does not leave that way, he is on God’s way.” Although there is no Kitab 
al-'Ilm in the Sunan of Ibn Maja, we find this important Hadith: “It is obligatory 
for every Muslim to seek knowledge.” 13 

In the above-mentioned verses and Hadiths, which show the great importance 
of knowledge {‘ilm), the word ‘ilm has been interpreted as ‘knowledge’ (bilgi). 
Just as despite in fact being used in the meaning of ‘knowledge,’ when consid¬ 
ered carefully in the context of the Qur’an and Sunna, we may see easily that 
what is meant by the word ‘ilm is a particular sort of knowledge. For instance, it 
is said in the verse: “Were you to follow their desires after the knowledge that 
has reached you, then would you find neither protector nor helper against 
God ,” 14 Since what was sent to God’s Messenger was revelation, the knowledge 
here must be revelation. And truly in many places in the Qur’an, knowledge 
( ‘ilm) refers to the knowledge brought by revelation: “If anyone disputes in this 
matter with you now after knowledge has come to you...’’ 15 “Thus We have 

9. Aha DuTid, al-‘Ilm, 1; Tirmidhi, al-‘IIm, 19; Nasal, al-Tahara, 112; Ibn Maja, al-Muqaddima, 
17; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv, 239, 241; v, 196. 

10. Muslim, al-Wasiyya, 1631; Bukhari, al-Adah al-Mufrad. 

11. al-Hindi, ‘All al-Muttaql, Kanz al-'Ummdl, Beirut 1985, x, 14, Nos: 28714-5. al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadl states that this Hadith is false; see, Ta’rikh al-Baghdad, ii, 193. Ibn al-Jawziyya was of 
the same view; see, al-'Ilal al-Mutandhiyya, Faysalabad, Pakistan, Idarat al-‘Uium al-Athariyya 
1981, i, 71-2. It is said there are numerous fabricated Hadiths on this subject. But in my view, even 
if they are not Hadiths, they were accepted without difficulty by Muslims since they reflected the 
attitude towards knowledge which had been instilled in the people of that time. So, because of the 
importance Muslims of that time attached to knowledge, even if a Hadith which exalted knowledge 
was false, it still reflected the importance which they gave knowledge. In which case, discussions of 
this sort even, may be mentioned in order to highlight the importance of knowledge in Islamic cir¬ 
cles. 

12. See for example, Rosenthal, Franz, Knowledge Triumphant: The Concept of Knowledge in 
Medieval Islam, Leiden, E. J. Brill 1970, 20. When combing the sections ‘Kitab al-‘Iim‘ in the 
books of Hadith, I found this book useful, with the exception of Bukhari. 

13. Ibn Maja, al-Muqaddima, 17, No: 224; 1, No: 81 (Egypt 1951). For other narrations, see, 
Kanz al-'Ummdl, x, 131, Nos; 28651-4. 

14. Qur’an, 2:120. 

15. Qur’an, 3:61. 
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revealed it to be a judgement of authority in Arabic. Were you to follow their 
[vain] desires after the knowledge which has reached you, then would you find 
neither protector for defender against God.”'* “...Know that this revelation is 
sent down [replete] with the knowledge of God...”" “We gave [in the past] 
knowledge to David and Solomon .” 18 We cannot conclude from all these verses 
that the Qur’an identifies revelation with knowledge. Similarly, there are verses 
which show clearly that they are not the same thing: “Verily We have brought 
them a scripture which We expound with knowledge, a guidance and mercy for 
those who believe. ’ This verse demonstrates the importance of knowledge as 
knowledge, and states that revelation brought “a particular knowledge.” While in 
Sura al-Ra‘d verse 43, the phrase “such as have knowledge of the Book” distin¬ 
guishes between revelation and the knowledge revelation has brought. This dis¬ 
tinction is to be understood from numerous other verses as well. 20 

Nevertheless, the fact that revelation is not to be identified with knowledge 
does not necessitate denying the tie between them. On the contrary, all the above 
versesmake a very subtle connection between knowledge and revelation. We 
shall discuss this connection in greater detail below in relation to the Risale-i 
Nur. Here I want to point out two more aspects of knowledge which emerge as 
the result of analysis. The first we may call ‘revelational knowledge,’ which is 
the knowledge brought by the Qur’an itself. While the second is the knowledge 
we acquire in whatever form, which is illumined through revelational knowl¬ 
edge. Now in order to be able to set this out more clearly, I shall attempt to 
describe the relation from the Qur’amc angle of revelation and knowledge. 

As m one respect the extension of the Qur’an in society, the Sunna reflects 
very well the subtle connection between revelation and knowledge. In fact in 
a iths the relation between revelation and knowledge is so powerful that the 
scholars of that first age understood knowledge of Hadith from the word al- ‘ilm 
This !s shown clearly in the sections called Kitab al-‘Ilm in the books of Hadith. 

in S® ^ 0W,n ? H u adUh eV6n ’ rellgl0n > the exteil sion of revelation, is presented 
to Muslims with this totality of knowledge and revelation: “When God wishes 

good for a person, He increases their knowledge of religion.” 21 Thus, although 
uZTl knowledge are not identical, there being a very close and fine tie 
ween them shows that revelation gains a different dimension for knowledge, 
is dimension is doubtless, from the point of view of the Qur’an, that of belief 
{man). Just as many verses state that some things are known only by believers: 
those who believe know that it is truth from their Sustainer ,” 22 “Nay the 
wiongdoers [merely] follow their own lusts, being devoid of knowledge...” 25 “Yet 

16. Qur’an, i3:37. 

17. Qur’an, 11:14. 

18. Qur’an, 27:15. 

19. Qur’an, 7:52. 

20. See for example, 11:14; 19:43; 27:40; 6:143, 

21. Bukhari, Kitab al-‘Ilm, 64. 

22. Qur’an, 2:26. 

23. Qur’an, 30:29. 
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there are among men those who dispute about God, without knowledge and 
without guidance, and without a Book to enlighten them .” 24 “A similar [favour 
have you already received] in that We have sent among you a Messenger of your 
own, rehearsing to you Our signs, and purifying you, and instructing you in 
scripture and wisdom, and in new knowledge .” 25 Thus, we may interpret the 
Qur’an putting knowledge and revelation in the same context in this way: revela¬ 
tion permeates knowledge, illuminating it and thus ensuring it is truth. In this 
way, the dimension of belief which revelation adds to knowledge demonstrates 
itself. The attitude a scholar acquires within the relationship of revelation-belief- 
knowledge is very different to that which, in the name of objectivity and impar¬ 
tiality, advises him to be unbiased towards acquired knowledge. For the attitude 
arising from the relationship between such a person and the knowledge he 
acquires is a very special circumstance which we may describe as enlightened 
knowledge.’ In this circumstance, knowledge ceases being general and becomes 
qualified. 

We see this alluded to in the Risale-i Nur in various ways: “Without the light 
of the heart the light of the mind will not shine; so long as the two lights are not 
combined, all is darkness.” 26 The following fact, emphasized strongly by 
Bediuzzaman, throws light on the subject: “The sciences of religion are light of 
the conscience.” 27 For the sciences of religion are the product of revelation, and 
they illuminate the heart as a result of the relationship between revelation and 
knowledge. And the great need of the enlightened heart for knowledge being 
stated indicates the attitude towards the knowledge we have called enlightened 
knowledge The relationship of this knowledge, which revelational knowledge 
qualifies, with other sorts of knowledge is as a guide to them. We may consider 
this subject from some slightly different angles: 

This qualified knowledge, which we may call ‘enlightened knowledge,’ is not 
merely a mental state which is combined with God’s absolute knowledge — 
which comes with revelation— it is at the same time an existential level of exis¬ 
tence tied to practice, reflecting conduct and a way of life. It is because of this 
that the Muslim scholar cannot be unbiased towards his knowledge; his knowl¬ 
edge necessitates that he acts in accordance with it, and it is also his duty to seek 
the knowledge which he has to act in accordance with. 

This general conclusion shows clearly that the Qur’an and Sunna give impor¬ 
tance to knowledge (Him) as knowledge without distinguishing between different 
sorts of knowledge. However, whether science, or philosophy, or technological 
knowledge, if it has not been qualified by revelation, it means it has not risen to 
the level of Qur’anic enlightened knowledge. Enlightened knowledge is knowl¬ 
edge which revelation has infused with belief, and in the Islamic framework, is a 
level which all sorts of knowledge have to reach. The opposite of this knowledge 

24. Qur’an, 31:20. 

25. Qur’an, 2:151. . 

26. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sozler, Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1991, /U5. 

27. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Miinazarat, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1977, 72. 
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is ignorance. However knowledgeable a person is, and of whatever knowledge 
he is informed to the very highest degree, if he does not reach this level of 
knowledge, his knowledge is the equivalent of ignorance and harmful to man¬ 
kind: 

“But many do mislead [men] by their appetites unchecked by knowl¬ 
edge .” 28 “Lost are those who slay their children, from folly, without knowl¬ 
edge, and forbid the sustenance with God has provided for them, inventing 
[lies] against God. 29 But who does more wrong than one who invents a 
lie against God, to lead astray men without knowledge?" 30 

If these verses are considered in the moral context, the thing meant by “with¬ 
out knowledge” ( bi-ghayri ‘ilm ) or “ignorant”, is not such people being totally 
devoid of knowledge, but the knowledge they have not having been illuminated 
by belief and revelation. For it is understood that the people mentioned in the 
verses are people who have knowledge. This question is also clarified in numer¬ 
ous other verses: 

“He said: ‘The knowledge [of when it will come] is only with God; I pro¬ 
claim to you the mission on which I have been sent; but I see that you are a 
people in ignorance. 31 “But most of them are ignorant [of what revela¬ 
tion tells ;.” 32 “The servants of the Most Merciful are those who walk on the 
earth in humility, and when the ignorant address them, they say 
‘Peace /”’ 33 

Thus, in the Islamic context, “ignorant” does not refer only to those lacking 
knowledge, but to those with knowledge who do not allow revelation to suffuse 
their knowledge with belief. This is discussed with great clarity and effective¬ 
ness in the Risale-i Nur. We shall suffice with only one or two examples: 

All attainments and perfections, all learning, all progress, and all sciences, have 
an elevated reality which is based on one of the Divine Names. On being based on 
the Name, which is concealed under numerous veils and has various manifestations 
and different spheres, the sciences and arts and attainments find their perfection 
and become reality. And this is not some incomplete and deficient shadow.” 34 

It is understood from this that enlightened knowledge can be attained only 
deficiently and partially without revelation, and this is not something that Islam 
wants. For revelation is not only an aspect which qualifies knowledge, it is itself 
also knowledge. For numerous matters like God’s existence, His essence, the 
hereafter, the nature of revelation, and human freedom, which the Qur’an calls 
“the Unseen,” can only be known through revelation. Thus, knowledge of them 
is revelational knowledge. And this shows that revelation comprises knowledge. 

28. Qur’an, 6:119. 

29. Qur’an, 6:140. 

30. Qur’an, 6:144. 

31. Qur’an, 46:23. 

32. Qur’an, 6:111. 

33. Qur’an, 25:63. 

34. Sozler, 262-3 / The Words [Eng. trans.], Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1993, 270. 
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We shall attempt to, explain this subject further, since it is dealt with in the 
Risale-i Nur. Let us suppose an eminent scholar makes new discoveries about 
the circulation of the blood, and throwing new light on the nature of red and 
white blood corpuscles, discovers a new method which greatly facilitates the 
treatment of blood cancer. However, believing that through this discovery peo¬ 
ple will know how they can be saved from illness, he starts to deny the relation 
of a Divine power with these. In this situation, even if his knowledge of physical 
matters is right, since his situating it in a world view that has led to his denying 
God, the conclusion he has reached is wrong, and his knowledge will be mere 
sophistry. Thus, as Bediuzzaman said: 

“Medicine is a science, and also an art; it is ultimately based on the Absolutely 
Wise One’s Name of Healer, and through seeing the compassionate manifestations 
of that Name in the vast pharmacy of the face of the earth, medicine finds its per¬ 
fection and becomes reality.” 35 

It is thus saved from being sophistry. Again, relying on this fact: 

“Philosophy without religion is a sophistry divorced from reality and an insult to 
the universe.” 36 

It is understood from this that the qualification of knowledge, gives rise to a 
moral dimension. Hadiths have dealt with this dimension to a greater extent, thus 
implanting in the heads of Muslims a mentality springing from Islamic knowl¬ 
edge. For example, it is said in a Hadith which illustrates this moral dimension. 
“A person who teaches knowledge to one unworthy of it will have draped a 
necklace of precious stones, gold and emeralds on a pig.” 37 It is also related that 
God’s Messenger (PBUH) prayed: “O God! I seek refuge with you from useless 
knowledge.” 38 That is to say, knowledge that is not enlightened by revelation 
causes harm to people rather than benefit. It is understood from this that in the 
Islamic context, if knowledge is indifferent towards life and the living of it and it 
is not qualified, it is considered unimportant. Only, it should be repeated that 
since being qualified adds a moral dimension, all these warnings about unbenefi- 
cial knowledge should be heeded by man. For it is again man who produces use¬ 
less knowledge. However, the knowledge revelation teaches does not bear this 
characteristic. For the knowledge that comes in that way is itself enlightened. 
We may mention the following Hadith which emphasizes this moral dimension. 
“One who seeks knowledge for worldly aims will go to Hell. 39 Thus, enlightened 
knowledge advances a fundamental attitude which has to be adopted in relation 
to knowledge. 

The conclusions we have reached up to here present a general classification of 
knowledge. Firstly we specified what we called ‘experiential knowledge,’ which 

35. Siizler, 262-3 / The Words, 270-1. 

36. Siizler, 132 /The Words, 145. 

37. Ihn Mdja, al-Muqaddima 17, No: 224; 1, No: 81 (Egypt 1951). For other narrations, see, 

Kanzal-'Vmmdl, x, 131, Nos: 28651-4. ., 

38. Muslim, Kitab al-Dhikr, 73; Abu Dd’iid, Witr, 32; Tirmidhi, Da'wat, 68; Nasa ir, al-Isti adha 
13 18 21, 64; Ibn Mdja, al-Muqaddima, 23; al-Du‘a\ 2, 3; Ahmad b. Hanhal, n, 168, 198, 34U, 
365, 451; iii, 192, 255, 283; iv, 371, 381. 

39. Kanz al-Ummal, x, 196, No: 29034. 
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is. the knowledge we acquire in daily life and is necessary for life under normal 
conditions. Secondly, the knowledge about the universe, which we acquire 
according to a particular method. And thirdly, the knowledge the Qur’an, which 
is direct revelation, conveys to us; we called this ‘revelational knowledge.’ As is 
understood from the above-mentioned verses, revelational knowledge is revela¬ 
tion itself. However, any interpretation we may make of any verse of the Qur’an 
according to our own understanding, is not revelational knowledge, —although 
the verse itself is revelation— it is knowledge based on revelation. Since such 
knowledge is generally used for guiding others and teblig (communicating the 
teachings of the Qur’an), I shall call this "teblig knowledge,’ so that it is not con¬ 
fused with revelational knowledge. Whereas enlightened knowledge is a state 
qualified by experiential knowledge which we may reach through either revela¬ 
tional knowledge permeating all our other knowledge directly, or through or 
teblig knowledge, which is based on revelation, permeating it. Now, as the most 
general classification of knowledge, we may illustrate : our conclusion in the 
below diagram. 


KNOWLEDGE 



‘Teblig’ knowledge 


As was seen, the knowledge reached through revelational knowledge and its 
interpretation and by applying its method exactly is teblig knowledge. Being 
based entirely on revelation, its aim is the same as that of revelation. Its aim and 
purpose is not to acquire knowledge about the universe, like the physical sci¬ 
ences. What we understood from the above verses was that the concept of 
knowledge in the Qur’an is used to refer to both the knowledge brought by reve¬ 
lation, and the knowledge man may obtain from revelation, and the knowledge 
man may obtain about the universe (which here we defined as the physical sci¬ 
ences.) Thus we may claim that we have arrived at these three most general cate¬ 
gories of knowledge from the Qur’anic angle. 

We may now investigate in which of these three categories of knowledge the 
ifrsale-i Nur, our mam subject, may be placed. Since revelational knowledge is 
the Qur an (and other revealed scriptures), this category will be kept outside our 
investigation, for no other work can be included in that category of knowledge. 
pi. 00 ® “e questions of the physical sciences are frequently discussed in the 
Kisale-i Nur, it gives one the idea at first that the work may be put into that cate- 
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gory. But closer examination shows that these questions are not discussed as 
though they were part of the physical sciences. For example, blood circulation is 
discussed in the Risale-i Nur, but not as a question of biology; it is used as a 
means to the chief aim. 40 Moreover, the fact that numerous questions to do with 
philosophy are mentioned in the Risale-i Nur does not mean that it is philoso¬ 
phy. For since its basic aim is guidance, which is also the chief aim of revela¬ 
tion, or to use Bediuzzaman’s frequently employed phrase “to save belief, all 
these matters are used as means for the basic aim. In fact, although numerous 
subjects that belong to kalam (theology) are discussed in detail in the Risale-i 
Nur, the work’s purpose is not to teach kalam 41 This shows us that essentially 
the Risale-i Nur should be considered within the framework of teblig knowl- 
edge. So in order to demonstrate this more clearly, we may discuss the character¬ 
istics of this knowledge, giving examples from the Risale-i Nur. 

1. The basis and most important aim of teblig knowledge is guidance. For its 
only basis is revelation, and so it specifies its aim for its own goal. This is 
expressed very concisely but eloquently as follows in the Risale-i Nur: 

“For the Qur’an’s chief function is to teach about the perfections and acts of 
the sphere of dominicality and the duties and circumstances of the sphere of wor¬ 
ship.” 42 

We see a good explanation of this among Bediuzzaman’s memoirs: 

‘Tahir Pasha, the Governor of Van, assigned me a room in the upper storey of his 
residence. I used to stay there. Every night when I retired to my room I would 
recite for three hours the ninety books, about true facts, I had memorized. It used to 
take three months to get through all of them. Thanks be to God, my brothers, what 
I had memorized and my repetition of them became the steps to ascend to the truths 
of the Qur’an. Some time later I ascended to those truths and I saw that each of the 
Qur’an’s verses encompasses the universe. The Qur’an was then sufficient for me, 
no need remained for anything else, any other book.” 43 

He also describes the following: 

‘Thirty years ago dreadful blows descended on the heedless head of the Old 
Said and he pondered over the assertion ‘Death is a reality.’ He saw himself in a 
muddy swamp. He sought help, searched for a way, tried to find a saviour. He saw 
that the ways were many; he was hesitant. He took an omen from the book Futuh 
al-Ghayb of Gawth al-A‘zam, Shaykh Gilani (May God be pleased with him). It 
opened at these lines: 

“‘You are in the Dar al-Hikma, so find a doctor who will heal your heart.’ 


40. Sozler, 593 / The Words, 662 fn 3. 

41. He describes the difference between the science of kalam and the Risale-i Nur as follows: 
“Yes, the knowledge of God gained by means of theology does not afford a complete knowledge 
and a complete sense of the Divine presence. However, when gained in accordance with the method 
of the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition, it affords both complete knowledge and gains a total sense 
of the Divine presence. God willing, all the parts of the Risale-i Nur perform the duty of an electric 
lamp on that light-filled highway of the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition." Mektubat .Istanbul, 
Envar Ne§riyat 1991 / Bediuzzaman SaidNursi, Letters 1928-1932, Sozler Publications 1994, 388. 

42. Sozler, 265 / The Words, 273. 

43. Quote from, Erdem, Rahmi, Davam, Istanbul, Tima§ Yaymlan 1993,94-5. 



“It is strange, but at that time I was a member of the DarilT-HikmetiT-Islamiye. 
It was as though I was a doctor trying to heal the wounds of the people of Islam, 
but I was sicker than they. A sick person must look to himself first, then he may 
look to others. ... So I said: “You be my doctor!” ... I again opened the book and 
read it right through; I benefited a lot from that book of my first master. ... Then I 
saw the Letters ( Maktubat ) of Imam-i Rabbani and took it in my hands. I opened it 
with pure intention to take an omen. ... Only, the Imam persistently recommended 
in many of his letters what he wrote in these two, which was: “Make your qibla 
one.” That is, take one person as your master and follow him; do not concern your¬ 
self with anyone else. This most important recommendation did not seem appropri¬ 
ate to my capacity and mental state. However much I thought: “Should I follow this 
one, or that one, or that other one?”, I remained in a state of bewilderment. Each had 
different characteristics which drew me, one was not enough for me. While thus 
bewildered, it was imparted to my heart by God’s mercy that “the head of these vari¬ 
ous ways and the source of these streams and the sun of these planets is the All- 
Wise Qur’an; the true single qibla is to be found in it In which case, it is also the 
most elevated guide and most holy master.” So I clasped it with both hands and 
clung on to it. ... That is to say, the Words and those lights, which proceed from the 
Qur’an, are not only scholarly matters pertaining to the intellect, they are rather mat¬ 
ters of belief which pertain to the heart, the spirit, and spiritual states. They resemble 
most elevated and valuable knowledge of God.” 44 

2. His describing the Risale-i Nur here as “not only scholarly matters pertain¬ 
ing to the intellect, they are rather matters of belief which pertain to the heart, the 
spirit, and spiritual states” stems from their being of teblig knowledge. Teblig 
knowledge arising directly from the Qur’an in this way expresses a further char¬ 
acteristic: 

“... the truths and perfections in the Words are not mine; they are the Qur’an’s 
and they have issued from the Qur’an. The Tenth Word, for instance, consists of a 
few droplets filtered from hundreds of verses. The rest of the treatises are all like 
that. ” 45 

Here, the fact teblig knowledge springs directly from the Qur’an demonstrates 
The standpoint he used as a method. 

3. Teblig knowledge is also ‘renewal’ (tecdid), so the one representing this 
knowledge is a ‘renewer’ or ‘regenerator.’ Renewal is the restatement of the 
truths of revelation without their being changed, on the level of and in the style 
of the sciences of the century in question. That is to say, ‘renewal’ is not 
‘change’ or ‘substitution’; it is merely expression of the truth in conformity with 
the understanding of the age. But of course it means that the truth expressed in 
this way will be renewed in some respects. In consequence of this renewal, 
knowledge which had become inadequate and therefore ineffective is once again 
made adequate and effective. We observe this characteristic of renewal clearly in 
the Risale-i Nur: 

“Furthermore, the great majority of the works that have been written, the trea¬ 
tises, have been bestowed instantaneously and suddenly in consequence of some 

44. Mektubat, 355-6 / Letters, 418-9. 

45. Mektubat, 369 / Letters, 434. 
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need born in my spirit, not from any outside cause. Then when afterwards I have 
shown them to some friends, they have said that they are the remedy for the 
wounds of the present time. After they have been disseminated, I have understood 
from most of my brothers that they meet the needs of the times exactly and are like 
a cure for every ill.” 46 

“Formerly, the fundamentals of belief were protected, submission was strong. 
Even if the intuitive knowledge of those with knowledge of God lacked proof, their 
expositions were acceptable and sufficient. But at this time, since the misguidance 
of science has stretched out its hand to the fundamentals and pillars [of belief], the 
All-Wise and Compassionate One of Glory, Who bestows a remedy for every ill, in 
consequence of my impotence and weakness, want and need, mercifully bestowed in 
these writings of mine which serve the Qur’an a single ray from the comparisons of 
the Noble Qur’an, which are a most brilliant manifestation of its miraculousness.... 

“In Short: Whatever beauty and effectiveness are found in my writings, 
they are only flashes of the Qur’anic comparisons. My share was only my intense 
need and my seeking, and my extreme impotence and my beseeching. The ill is 
mine, and the cure, the Qur’an’s.” 47 

“Most of the poetry of the blessed persons of that time, and some of the works 
of the religious scholars, discuss the results, fruits, and effulgences of the belief 
and knowledge of God. In their time, there was no attack on the fundamentals of 
belief, and the pillars of faith were not being shaken. Now, however, there is a 
severe and concerted attack on those fundamentals. Most of that poetry and those 
scholarly works addressed particular believers and individuals; they were not 
repulsing the awesome assaults of this age. As for the Risale-i Nur, as a miracle of 
the Qur’an, it saves the fundamentals of belief, and not benefiting from existent 
belief, assists through its many and brilliant proofs, in demonstrating, proving, and 
preserving belief, and the saving it from doubts and scepticism. For this reason, 
those who study it carefully declare that everyone has need of it at this time, like 
[they have for] bread and medicine.... Also, the Risale-i Nur does not only teach 
with the feet and eye of the reason like the works of other scholars, nor does it only 
move with the illuminations and inspirations of the heart like the saints, it rather 
flies to the loftiest peaks by progressing with the feet of the uniting of the reason 
and heart, and assistance of the spirit and other subtle faculties. It rises to places 
that not the feet, but the eye of aggressive philosophy cannot reach, and demon¬ 
strates the truths of belief to eyes that are blind even.” 48 

If such an expression is appropriate, the language of teblig knowledge is 
extremely ‘sharp.’ In other words, it is very effective and forceful. This in fact 
stems from the state of mind and heart of the person charged with conveying the 
message. He has dedicated himself to doing this with every level of his being. 
His way of life, his goal, the meaning of his being are all to convey the message 
{teblig). The one doing this cannot write any truth he himself has not experi¬ 
enced. It is because of this that he has an effect over those he addresses both in 
all the scholarly matters that he writes which address the reason, and in the ques¬ 
tions of belief, which address the heart and spirit and affect mental states —so 


46. Mektubat, 375 / Letters, 441. 

47. Mektubat, 376-7 / Letters, 443-4. 

48. NursT, BediUzzaman Said, Kastamonu Lahikasi, Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1990, 11-12. 
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long of course that the one addressed heeds him sincerely! We may listen to a 
number of examples of this from the Risale-i Nur; 

“Yes, the knowledge of God gained by means of theology does not afford a 
complete knowledge and a complete sense of the Divine presence. However, when 
gained in accordance with the method of the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition, it 
affords both complete knowledge and gains a total sense of the Divine presence. 
God willing, all the parts of the Risale-i Nur perform the duty of an electric lamp 
on that light-filled highway of the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition.” 49 

“The Words that have been written are not supposition, they are affirmation; 
they are not submission, they are belief; they are not intuitive knowledge, they are 
a testifying and witnessing; they are not imitating, they are verification; they are 
not taking the part of something, they are exercise of the mind; they are not sufism, 
they are reality; they are not a claim, they are the proof within the claim.” 50 

‘The Risale-i Nur is not only repairing some minor damage or some small 
house; it is repairing vast damage and the all-embracing citadel which contains 
Islam, the stones of which are the size of mountains. And it is not striving to 
reform only a private heart and an individual conscience; it is striving to cure with 
the medicines of the Qur’an and belief and the Qur’an’s miraculousness the collec¬ 
tive heart and generally-held ideas, which have been breached in awesome fashion 
by the tools of corruption prepared and stored up over a thousand years, and the 
general conscience, which is facing corruption through the destruction of the foun¬ 
dations, currents, and marks of Islam which are the refuge of all and particularly 
the mass of believers. 

“Certainly, for such universal breaches and awesome wounds, proofs and equip¬ 
ment of the utmost certitude and the strength of mountains, and well-proven medi¬ 
cines and numberless drugs of the effectiveness of a thousand remedies are neces¬ 
sary. Emerging at this time from the miraculousness of the Qur’an of Miraculous 
Exposition, the Risale-i Nur performs this function, and is also the means of 
advancing and progressing through the infinite degrees of belief.” 51 

5. Teblig knowledge is the knowledge which penetrating all other knowledge, 
qualifies it, thus raising it to the level of enlightened knowledge. This conclusion 
shows us too that it is necessary that the revelational aspect is incorporated into 
the knowledge of all Muslim scholars, either themselves directly from the 
Qur’an, or having been taught by a teacher who achieved this. We may illustrate 
in striking fashion with an example from the Risale-i Nur how revelational 
knowledge is made to penetrate and suffuse philosophical knowledge, raising it 
to the level of enlightened knowledge; 

O world-worshipping man! Although you conceive of your world as very 
broad, it resembles a narrow grave. But since the walls of that narrow grave-like 
dwelling are of glass, they are reflected one within the other and stretch as far as 
the eye can see. While being narrow as a grave, your world appears to be as large 
as a town. For despite both the right wall, which is the past, and the left wall, which 
is the future, being non-existent, they are reflected one within the other, unfolding 


49. Mektubat, 330 / Letters, 388. 

50. Mektubat, 376 / Letters, 443. 
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the wings of present time, which is extremely brief and narrow. Reality mixes with 
imagination, and you suppose a non-existent world to be existent. 

“Like on being spun round at speed, a line appears to be broad like a surface, 
despite in reality being a fine line, your world is in reality narrow, but due to your 
heedlessness, delusions, and imagination, its walls have drawn far apart. If driven 
by a calamity you stir in that narrow world, you will hit your head on the; wall, 
which you supposed to be distant. It will dispel the illusions in your head and ban¬ 
ish your sleep. Then you will see that that broad world of yours is narrower than 
the grave, finer than the Bridge of Sirat. Your life passes faster than lightning, it 
pours away more swifdy than tea. 

“Since worldly life and the life of the flesh and animal life are thus, shake free 
of animality, leave behind corporeality, enter the level of life of the heart and 
spirit! You will find a sphere of life, a world of light, more broad than the world 
you imagined to be broad. The key to that world is to make the heart utter the 
sacred words ‘There is no god but God,’ which express the mysteries of Divine 
Unity and knowledge of God, and to make the spirit work them. 

Here a psychological error is indicated which results from the concepts of 
existence and non-existence being applied to the fact of time, and the sorts o 
disasters this error can drive man to are examined extremely effectively from the 
angle of revelational knowledge. Thus, both philosophy and psychology are 
employed on the way of teblig. If the basic aim here had been philosophy or psy¬ 
chology the nature of the concepts of existence and non-existence would have 
been studied from the philosophical angle, and how the errors occurred 
explained perhaps by experimental and observational methods. However, with¬ 
out paying much attention to these questions, it moved oni to explain teblig 
knowledge, which is necessary for Islam to be reflected m life. In which case, 
the aim of teblig knowledge is to prevent the sciences being broken off from one 
another and becoming unrelated to each other, and particularly to prevent their 
relations with revelation being severed. It is this that the Risale-i Nur aims to do 
this a<*e For according to this, it is teblig knowledge which illuminates man s 
spiritual and inner aspects. While it is the physical sciences that illuminate his 
reason. (Bediuzzaman refers to the former as “the sciences of religion and to 
the latter as “the sciences of civilization.”) It is through the blending of the two 
that the truth is revealed. If they are separated, it leads to bigotry in the former, 
and scepticism and trickery in the latter. 53 

6. The conclusion we have reached shows that teblig knowledge uses the 
knowledge of all other sciences for its own aims and goal. But it is not con¬ 
cerned with questions in the manner of the knowledge we call the physical sci¬ 
ences. As we stated previously, Bediuzzaman says: “For the Quran s chief func¬ 
tion is to teach about the perfections and acts of the sphere of domnucality an 
the duties and circumstances of the sphere of worship.” 5 So like the Qur an, 
which teaches this knowledge, written works with a similar aim will discuss 

52 Nurs!, Bediuzzaman Said, Lem'alar. Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1990, 136-7 / The Flashes 
Collection [Eng. transj, Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1995, 186. 

53. See, Munazarat ,m 72. 

54. See, fn. 42. 
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tions you imagine in my person which are far higher than my due. In relation to 

IhherTi 3 f C u t0 ,f irkual guide is beyond rey due -1 am not your teacher 
e ther but your fellow student. Because of my faults I am in need of your compas- 

it isS S i UPPOrt ™ 1S n0t y ° Ur aWait ' ng help Md support from me - 
is my right that you help me. Through Almighty God’s grace and munificence 

imnottam lnd l ° t "f m diViSi ° n ° f lab ° Ur ’ 1 Share in a most sacred ’ m0 ^ 

’ T S6rV1Ce ’ ° f benefit t0 a11 heavers. The extraordinary 

mportance, worth, guidance, and teaching of the collective personality obtained 
through our sohdanty is sufficient for us.” 55 


55. Kastamonu Lahikasi, 88-9. 
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Conclusion 

As may be understood from our explanations, teblig knowledge forms the 
basis of Islam being reflected in life. Our demonstrating that the Risale-i Nur has 
to be knowledge of this sort is also an indication of its existence. Therefore, I 
have not considered it necessary to examine it in detail from this point of view. 
Moreover, in Islamic history, there have been works that may be placed in this 
category, the best examples of which are Abu Talib al-Makki’s Qut al-Qulub 
and Ghazzali’s Ihya’ ‘Ulum al-Din. 

If this fact is borne in mind, both the nature of the Risale-i Nur will be better 
understood, and it will put a stop to the many irrelevant disputes about the work. 
We also should not forget that like other Islamic mujahids, Bediuzzaman strove 
for Islam to be reflected in life and wrote this work for this purpose, in the 
understanding of its being the duty of a Muslim scholar. Any criticisms that are 
to be made of him, should be made within the same understanding, as is not only 
the requirement of science, but is also a characteristic of the enlightened knowl¬ 
edge which Islam itself seeks in scholars. 


* * * 


Islamic Knowledge in the Information Age 
and Bediuzzaman 

Mim Kemal Oke 


“For all our deprivation and suffering, we were happy at being able to fight for 
all the things we love. But you attack those sides of man unconnected with the idea 
of the fatherland... You fight as though in a blind rage, giving importance not to 
systems of thought but to guns and explosions, wanting to wipe out everything... 
What you understand by Europe is land for your soldiers, stores for your wheat, the 
industry you have moulded to yourselves, the ideas you repress... You have never 
believed the face of the earth has any meaning; and this has led you to the idea that 
everything is the same, that good and evil can be defined in any way wished. Lack¬ 
ing any human or sacred ethic, you supposed the only values on which you could 
rely were those of the animal world, that is, force and trickery. You thought man 
was a non-entity, that his spirit could be killed; in the most unfeeling period of his¬ 
tory, a person s effort could have been nothing other than chasing after superiority 
and his morality, to occupy other countries... You have grown weary of fighting the 
sacred, and so have rested in this adventure, which consists of smashing souls and 
laying waste lands...” 1 

Prof. Dr. MEM KEMAL OKE 

Professor Oke was born in Istanbul in 1955, and graduated from the American Robert Co- 
lege m Istanbul after §i§li Terakki High School. He received his degree in history and econo- 
PCambridge University, England in 1977, then his M.A. from Sussex University, 
and his M Phil, from Cambridge. He did post-doctoral work in Istanbul. In 1979 he worked 
tor the Palestine Office attached to the Security Council of the United Nations. Prof. Oke has 
^ va nous articles outside Turkey and books on Ottoman history of the later period. In 
1984 he was made Assistant Professor, and in 1985 was appointed as advisor to the General 
Director of the Dept, of Turkish Political History of Turkish Radio and Television. He has 
prepared various historical series for Turkish Television. In 1990 he was appointed Professor 
and continues to teach at Bogazipi University in Istanbul. In addition. Prof. Oke writes articles 
on history for a daily newspaper, serves on the board of directors of a number of cultural foun¬ 
dations, makes television programmes, and continues his historical research. He has published 
more than ten books and numerous articles in Turkish and English. 

7 ° m ’ Alman Dosta Mektuplar, by author in art. “Bir Sirp Dosta 

Mektuplar, Zaman Cazetesi , 14/8/95. F 
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These lines were not written about the Serbian murderers; they issued from 
the pen of the French philosopher Albert Camus, to execrate the Nazi activities 
during the Second World War. In his essay The Rebel, the Nobel Prize-winning 
Camus wrote the following, as though he was describing the present: 

"... There are crimes of passion and of logic. The border between them is indistinct. 
But when it comes to premeditation, the criminal code distinguishes between them 
in pretty clear fashion. This is the time of the perfect premeditated crime. Our crim¬ 
inals are not unarmed youths pleading passion; they are elderly and their defences 
are irrefutable. Their evidence is philosophy, which serves everyone and has made 
the killer the judge... Formerly, crime was isolated like a scream, now like a sci¬ 
ence it is universal. Yesterday it was tried, today it is made law... 

i) The anatomy of the birth of the ‘information society,’ fraught 
with contradictions 

Today, attired in violence, power is used for ethnic massacres. The moral 
brakes have failed that would put a stop to the aggression. How quickly did 
hopes fade after glasnost, on which they had been pinned under the name of the 
New World Order.’ For the powerful had turned the face of the globe into a 
slaughterhouse. On the one hand, a bloody chaos had run riot in the international 
arena, while on the other, some experts claimed ‘the psychosphere’ was under¬ 
going a serious process of change. If we can read the ‘Zeitgeist’ correctly, the 
world is long past crossing the threshold of the ‘information' age.’ If one looks 
to the engineers of change, the futurologists, and the observers with vision, the 
communications revolution pushed .open the door of an information society 
unparalleled in human history. It is said that while approaching the year 2000, 
the megatrends, the continuous and swift advances in the communications sec¬ 
tor, have caused radical changes in man’s view of life. So much so that, while 
the power which until yesterday was considered the heart of the matter was tied 
to military or economic factors, it has been placed through this global transfor¬ 
mation on the axis of knowledge or information. They say that the 21st century 
will be the century not of the countries with the largest petrol reserves, or those 
who produce most cars, or govern gold prices, or boast of being the world’s 
bread-basket, but the countries who produce the fastest and most powerful chip 
for the lowest price. 2 3 The chip under discussion is the micro computer chip 
which performs the function of numerous transistors. 

The purpose of this paper is not to present a panorama of the latest discover¬ 
ies. Anyway, perhaps you too follow a variety of press organs and know that one 
may ‘surf’ on the information highway called the Internet, and with one s lap¬ 
top computer, modem, and mobile phone, visit the libraries, play at the stock 
exchange, do the shopping, and even visit some museums if you still have time, 
all while sitting on the beach. You have learnt too that through advances in 
molecular biology, artificial intelligence has been installed in mechanical robots, 
and through the bounties of biotechnology, the atlas of man’s chromosomes has 

2. Quoted by author in art. “Tarih Tortudur!”, Turkiye Gazetesi, 9/8/95. 

3. Erkan, Husnu, Bilgi Toplumu ve Ekonomik Gelipne, Ankara 1993, 52. 
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been drawn and thus intervening in his genetic material, treatment for fatal ill¬ 
nesses has been made possible. What they say is this, that since the advances in 
question have led to a mass expansion of knowledge, to the extent that they can 
be kept up with, so long as the principle of social benefit is adhered to, it prom¬ 
ises a brand new Eldorado for mankind, one of peace and affluence. “The infor¬ 
mation society will bring about a cultural environment in which reconciliation 
tolerance, majority, and participation will be more easily obtained. For most of 
the extremes in the clashes between people arise from lack of knowledge...” 4 

However, while the information society is still at the crawling stage, the eco- 
logical balance is being turned upside down by man’s destruction of nature, and 

a n«-hi 8h f Pr T Malthus to be ri S ht ’ our P lanet is consuming itself. It has been 
possible for the Internet to become the newsheet of terrorists, and due to the 

sharp wits of some people, with certain computer accessories and in interactive 
fashion, to be a means of gratifying sexual fantasies. Moreover, due to commer¬ 
cial interests, the endeavours of genetic engineering are opening up a field of 
exploitation so wide as to both encourage prostitution, 5 and through cloning to 
produce Dr. Frankenstein’s, and to produce weapons that having been given 
their genetic code, will be able to wipe out a race when the trigger is pulled. 

This situation is not without people intelligent enough to question the way it is 
going. If we accept the arguments of those who think like Drucker, and believe 
the world has reached the threshold of going beyond modernity, 6 and if we try to 
discover what hes at the bottom of the above-mentioned phenomena by putting 
it under the microscope, we will be confronted by the scientific revolution, and 
the mdus rial- revolution, which acted as the scientific revolutions’s midwife. 

e scientific revolution formed a break in man’s historical process, and without 
analyzing the anatomy of this break it is not possible to prepare for tomorrow. 

ii) Concrete facts about the ‘mechanical universe’ mentality 

The scientific revolution began with Copernicus, and was fixed in a particular 
system with Newton. To define this system briefly: with the additions of 

than f a ° rder Which insists on acce Pting no explanation other 

than the determinism of the laws of nature. The world is quite simply like a cos¬ 
mic automaton. It is a huge clock which works according to physical and arith¬ 
metical laws. Bacon’s insisted that these can be understood through observation 
and experiment. Evolutional progress, which rules time, is entirely a succession 

“worlriW 11 ^ 8 ’ 1° * at m the u hght of Darwin ’ s theory of species, life even is the 
■ pUr . e chance, not the result of the conception of any Divine world. In 

creationTw th u* ™ ° f attaching metaphysical value to 

creation. It was as though contemporary science had bound the setting up of the 

4. Ibid., 107. 

1994;E n nis ^Unevvw^hmed^^'v* • TehUke [Turk ' tra "s: K. Donmez], Istanbul 

Aw/n^iustanbul 1994 ’ ^ ^ ° NA: InS£m Ta ” n R ° W MU ^ycr?”, in Modern 

manauSbutim" ™ ?a ^‘ nda ve Sava f Karfttt Mucadele [Turk, trans: M. Har- 
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universe to a ‘meaninglessness syndrome.’ 7 From this point of view, man even, 
keeping up with the determinism of environmental conditions in the atlas of 
time, appeared in the gene pool of nature. 8 Since Europe’s historicity clashed 
with the Church, it was God who was to be addressed by man’s anger. Like the 
mythical Prometheus, the man of the scientific revolution thought he could take 
his revenge on the sacred and win freedom by smashing the chains binding him 
to his so-called Creator, and tried to make good his losses. He experimented with 
exiling God from the world in the light of Descarte’s philosophy, and preferred 
to denigrate the metaphysical, calling it an illusion, or fabrication, or speculative. 
‘Reason,’ broken off from God, and from his spirit, which He had breathed into 
him, was sufficient. And reason became the sole authority in modern rational¬ 
ism, permitting and proposing a person’s conduct. With the secularization of 
nature and for the sake of humanity, the person who severed his connection with 
the Divine source made being human “absolute.” In Nasr’s words, from then on 
“everything was sacrificed for man, and the first thing to be sacrificed was 
God.” 9 If one takes a look at the Positivists’ catechism, the purpose of man, “a 
social creature,” or “rational animal,” was “to survive” in the struggle between 
the species governed by the laws of nature. Thus, if one returns to the scientific 
revolution, or to before that, science in the West from the Renaissance to the 
present has been restricted to dominating nature for the material prosperity of 
man, a worldly creature possessing mental powers. 

With his theory which took biology as the starting point and gave direction to 
social relations, H. Spencer was to pave the way for social darwinism. Just like 
people, nations were subject to natural selection in the international system. If 
one considers the social prescription permitting Hobbes’ “big fishes devour little 
fishes,” by realizing the final stage of capitalism, it was the inevitable destiny of 
history that post-industrial revolution Europe did not get carried away by imperi¬ 
alism. In order to be powerful, it began to see the European philosophical tradi¬ 
tion on the one hand, which based Darwin’s assertions about the species on 
racialism in the way of biological materialism, and militarism on the other, as 
the sole logistic of the objective power of states. Morgenthau believed that 
despite being subject to severe criticism, the social sciences, which had been 
constructed on this cultural background, still preserved their relevance in respect 
to their approach to foreign affairs, and his work ensured this. 

The main idea the American professor proposed was this: the sole relevant 
fact in the international arena is power.” The one with power gains dominance 
and his word is law. It is for this reason that there is a continuous struggle for 
power in the world arena. States continuously strive to gain power themselves 
and deprive of power their opponents. The writer’s reader will limit this 


7. Durcker, Peter F., Kapitalist Otesi Toplum [Turk, trans: B. forakgi], Istanbul 1994- Toffler 
A., Uytlncu Dalga [Turk, trans: A. Seden], Istanbul 1981; Naisbitt, J. ve Aburdene, P„ Megatrends 
2000 [Turk, trans: E. Giiven], Istanbul, n.d., n.p. 

8. Walters, J. Donald, Modern Diiyiincenin Krizi: Anlamsizltk Sorununa Cozumler [Turk trans' 
§. Yalgin], Istanbul 1995, 21. 

9. Durah, Teoman, Biyoloji Felsefesi, Ankara 1992, 34-5. 
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tendency, which goes as far as proposing that “might is right,” by equating impe¬ 
rialism with infringing the status quo. Power is required for self-interest, and the 
concept of self-interest is free of restrictions such as ethics, aesthetics, and relig¬ 
ion. Unlike in individuals, virtue should not be sought in states. Like Lincoln 
although he was a president applauded for his moral values, he recorded his 
political philosophy in this way: 

“I know how the best should be, and I do the best I can and I try to do it to the 
utmost. If in the end I am able to do the best, what has been said about me will 
have no value at all. If finally I come to a bad end and I haven’t been able to do the 
best, all the angels will swear that I am right and the result won’t change.” 

Morgenthau illustrates Britain’s attitude on the eve of the Second World War 
with an example related to the application of the golden rules of political expedi¬ 
ence. Whitehall declared war on Germany on the pretext that it had infringed 
Belgium’s neutrality. It was in the interests of Britain’s foreign policy to prevent 
the occupation of Belgium-Holland by an enemy force, but the diplomats of the 
time confess in their memoirs that London would not have lifted a finger in the 
event of the occupying power being any other than Germany. In the same way 
the West displayed in saving Kuwait from Saddam’s anger, and its 
withholding it from Bosnia when it was faced with the Serbians’ genocide 
should be accepted as a sign, not of the West’s double standards, but of its sole 
criterion, within the framework depicted by Morgenthau. According to this phi- 
losophy the use of power, in whatever form, is not condemned. According to 
Morgenthau, Western civilization’s so-called success lies in this power being 
restricted from time to time, whether by being balanced, or being divided. For 
the formation of ethical norms and their being accepted by world public opinion 
is neither what the system seeks or what it wants. 10 Both in its most savage 
period, and when domesticated (or reduced to the level of being ‘a worn-out 
monster ) so long as it could still say: “non-interference,” the system would still 
produce Camus cry at the Nazis, and would go on producing it. 

iii) An outline of postmodernism and ‘the global crisis’ 

At the point finally arrived at in the deification of science, “there is wide¬ 
spread disenchantment, and many misgivings that man can rectify his evils ” as 
people in the West themselves admit. 1 ' The following lines of Havel are espe¬ 
cially worthy of note: r 

L. It is my opinion that this crisis is directly related to the spirit of contemporary 
civilization, that is, the spirit of contemporary civilization which is apparent 
through the loss of metaphysical certainty and the living of the transcendent, and 

the disappearance of all suprapersonal moral authority and even of all every sort of 
sacredness. 12 


10. Nasr, Seyyid Huseyin, Makaleler [Turk, trans: §. Yalgin], Istanbul 1995, i, 64. 
i, 4, liS296 300 J " Uluslararasl Politika t Turk ' tran ^ Oran, B., ve Oskay, 0.], Ankara 1970, 
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Havel also says that “the turning away from God” experienced in the modern 
age is, for mankind, “a being dragged towards mass suicide.” In the process of 
the desecularization of society, which observers have called “God’s revenge,” 13 
the need for “the normalization” of science has come into the foreground. In the 
social sciences in particular, it has been emphasized that democracy is a system 
based on virtue, which will be preserved by from exploitation by upright citizens. 
Similarly, in the discipline of international relations, it is being stressed that 
world peace cannot be perpetuated through education stripped of morality. The 
project for this civilization has to be the restoration to man’s life of morality and 
the sacred. Fukuyama’s thesis of “The End of History” is a gross exaggeration, 
but the view that philosophy’s end has come is gradually coming to be shared by 
post-modernist thinkers... However, according to Kuhn’s epistemology, there 
never has been any “objective” science stripped of values. His ideas were taken 
further by Paul Feyeraband, who asserted that the choice of rival paradigms was 
tied to the aesthetic taste of the individual. While Popper’s opposing views made 
widespread the idea that the theory of knowledge, the objectivity of which the 
West had boasted, was in fact in the service of the dominant ideology. 14 

Modernity’s theory of knowledge, its epistemology, was basically born 
through defeating the secular paradigm of the discoveries of the ‘positive’ sci¬ 
ences. The works of Niels Bohr (theoretical physicist), James Lovelock (chem¬ 
ist), Rupert Sheldrake (plant biologist), and Ilya Prigogine (physico-chemist and 
Nobel Prize winner), and of other scientists, blew to pieces the chief concepts of 
the Newtonian mechanists and the Cartesian world view. I am not going into 
details, but Capra summarizes as follows the change in the culture of knowledge: 

“The sharp changes in the ideas and concepts which constitute physics and our 
present theories connected with matter, to the profound perceptions of the relations 
between the nature of matter and man’s thought, brought about a radical change 
from the mechanistic view to the holistic and environmental world view. The world 
view foreseen by modem physics does not fit present society. It necessitates a com¬ 
pletely different social and economic structure, a cultural revolution in the true 
meaning of the word.” 15 

As may be seen from this, the new paradigm created by the studies in question 
offered as part of philosophy of knowledge which includes “intuition and inten¬ 
tion.” It should be emphasized that it is also reflected in the social sciences. 
Since it is related to our subject, the crossroads our teacher Rosenau arrived at in 
his ideas in the 1990’s is important. He reduced the functioning of international 
relations to the analysis of a system based on physico-mathematical factors, and 
stated that the apparent disorganization of international relations resulted from 
the non-discovery of an underlying factor. 

“Although at first it appears nonsense to search for the order underlying the disor¬ 
der of world events, the contradiction is solved when it is understood that there are 

13. Quoted from, Uzaktan Soru§turma by Bulag, Ali, Din ve Modernizm, Istanbul 1995, 265-6. 

14. Feyerabend, Paul Karl, Akla Veda [Turk, trans: Ba§er, EJ, Istanbul 1995. Also, Tuna, Kor- 
kut, BauU Bilginin Ele$tirisi Ozerine, Istanbul 1993. 

15. Quoted from, Receb, Ibrahim, “Sosyal Bilimlerde Teori Geli§tirme Ozerine Islam! Yakla- 
§imlar," in Islami Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi, 1/1 (Giiz 1993), 19. 
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two different concepts of order. In one of these, the concept of order indicates the 
hypothesis of causality, the idea that everything has a cause and that nothing comes 
into existence by chance. The causes may not be known at present, for the neces¬ 
sary technology, means, or time to observe them may not be existent, but the basic 
order hypothesis emerges not from empirical, but from theoretical possibilities. 
That is, when it is supposed that causal factors function rather than chance factors, 
nothing at all is theoretically incomprehensible. In this meaning, according to a 
simple and unproveable (but at the same time irrefutable) hypothesis, the world is 
an orderly place, even if it is bewildering and mysterious because means of observ¬ 
ing it are inadequate to explain it. For this reason, in order to disallow the possibil¬ 
ity of confusion, this basic order, which .is tied to belief and organized to study, 
will be spoken of as Order l.” 16 

According to some people, the crisis of the theory of knowledge is the product 
of the post-modern times we are living in... if one considers the Western and par¬ 
ticularly French philosophers, the world is experiencing “a loss of direction bor¬ 
dering on melancholy.” We have lost our innocence and all the certainty of our 
values, and so the world has lost its all its warmth. 17 At this crossroads, man is 
experiencing “living in the ruins.” 18 On looking from this angle, “it may be said 
that post-modernity characterizes passage from the certainties of a triumphant 
positive science to a generalized vagueness.” 19 However, even if the left choose 
to interpret the post-modern stop of history as “the mental sport of puffed up lib¬ 
eral intellectuals chasing after something new, a burst of energy of some oppor¬ 
tunists taking advantage of the defeat of socialism,” or belittlingly, to say that it 
“carries out the wishes of late capitalism,” there are not a few intelligent thinkers 
who say that “the similarities of this movement may be interpreted as the signs 
that there is an order of social development sufficient to make possible the build¬ 
ing of an alternative world.” 20 It is clear that to accept this view faces Western 
thought with an impasse. It is like this: with the scientific revolution the West 
sealed up the door on returning to the sacred. However, those who made nostal¬ 
gic attempts to open the shutters of the doors were confronted by a corrupted 
religion and were to find the dark register of the Inquisition Church, which 
closed its eyes to science; and so they did not delay in admitting that it was not 
possible to repair it, and did not want even to say it was the nightmare of return¬ 
ing to the scholaticism of the dark middle ages. Thus, at this vital turning point is 
the horizon, the vision, the future, that Islam promises. Only, as Armagan rightly 
warned, due to the attractiveness of some of its parameters, post-modernity for 
Muslims should not lead to the facile idea of the media, that all that remains is 
an Islamic alternative. 21 For the Muslim Turks have a backyard which they are 
bound to clean up in the light of their own historicity. 

p- 9 uoted from, Safi, Liiey, “§eriat ve Sosyal Hadiselerden Neticeden Cikarmak: Birlestirici 
oir Yakla§ima Dogru, in Islam! Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi, 3/2 (Yaz 1995), 63-4. 

17 Stauth, G„ ve Turner B. S., “Nostalji Postmodemizm ve Kitle Kiiltiirii Ele§tirisi,” in Moder- 
mte Versus Postmodemite [Ed. Ku?uk, Mehmet], 2nd. ed., Ankara 1994, 265. 

hr” 8 ' r^,°P lumsal Teori 0Iarak Postmodemizm: Bazi Meydan Okumalar ve Sorun- 

lar, m Ibid. [Kuguk], 236. 

19. Jeanniere, A., “Modemite Nedir?”, in Ibid. [Kii?iik], 23. 

20. Kiigiik, Mehmet, Preface in Ibid., 9, 300. 

21. Armagan, M., Gelenek ve Modernlik Arasinda, Istanbul 1995, 36. 
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iv) The ‘story’ of the ‘Muslim’ Turk intellectuals catching up with 
the times 

It was impossible that these developments in the West should not have been 
reflected in the Islamic world, and particularly in Turkey. On the road leading 
from the Ottomans to the Republic, especially at the time opposition to Abdul- 
hamid IT s rule was increasing in Europe, it was in science that the Young Turks 
found the answer to the vital question “How can this state be saved?”, and they 
thought that, duplicating exactly the European experience, they could achieve 
the utopia promised by Positivist thought. This was by replacing religion, which 
it saw as an obstacle to progress in society, with Positivist thought. At the time 
the ‘Old Said’s’ efforts in Dersaadet (Istanbul) to have the Medresetu’z-Zehra 
opened in the backward East were sufficient reason to have him sent to the Top- 
ta§i lunatic asylum, a Young Turk was saying: “Life consists of chemical and 
physical symbols qualified by reproduction and development (or becoming an 
organism).” 22 According to Hanioglu, the fact that Positivism and biological 
materialism produced a discourse which was highly critical of the imperialist 
expansionism of Western Europe at the end of the 19th century, was very attrac¬ 
tive to our intellectuals. “Also, the idea may have been influential that if Positi¬ 
vism, a non-Christian philosophy, came to be our official ideology, we could be 
tacked on to the Western world more easily.” 23 However, at the first stages the 
Westernizing Young Turks did not want to attack Islam, probably because they 
were afraid they would be unable to cope with the social reaction! For this rea¬ 
son, Young Turks like Abdullah Cevdet tried to claim that early Islamic thinkers 
had been biological materialists. In fact they went even further and tried to prove 
that Islam itself was biological materialism. 24 It is interesting; the Young Turks 
also did not hold back from ‘using’ Islam as a means of opposing Sultan Abdul- 
hamid’s absolutist rule. They must have seen that the messages saying his rule 
clashed with Islam’s political attitudes were shared by Islamic thinkers, among 
whom, at that time, was Said-i Nursi. He considered the entry of the Committee 
of Union and Progress into active politics in the 1908 revolution to be a natural 
and necessary result of their insistence of setting up science with religion, for the 
CUP had made it their policy to pursue the “levity” of this tactic, that is, their 
seeking allies among the Islamic 'ulama. 25 

During the Second Constitutional Period, when if under the umbrella of 
Islamic Unity freedom could have saved the Islamic world from imperialism, 
and Said-i Nursi himself travelled among the tribes and nomads, offering them 
guidance, taking advantage of the liberty in the country, some Westernizing 
Young Turks, and foremost Abdullah Cevdet, started to try to prove openly that 
religion was no longer necessary and was unscientific. 26 It is clear from their 

22. Hanioglu, §., Osmanli htiliad ve Terakki Cemiyeti ve Jon Tiirkliik 1889-1902, Istanbul 1985, 
604. 

23. Hanioglu, §., Milliyet, 31/7/1995. 

24. Hanioglu, §., Bir Siyasal Dii§iiniir Olarak Dr. Abdullah Cevdet ve Dcinemi, Istanbul 1981, 
130, 135. 

25. Hanioglu, §., Jon Tiirkler, 49. 

26. Hanioglu, §., A. Cevdet, 325. 


own statements that being accused of irreligion did not worry our apostles of sci¬ 
ence unduly. Akil Muhtar Bey said: “Thank goodness (not God!) my exams fin¬ 
ished yesterday.” While Ahmed Riza Bey wrote as follows to his sister: 

“My Dear Sister Fahire, 

“One of the fine sayings of Hazret-i Muhammad are the wise words: ‘Seek 
knowledge from the cradle to the grave.’ But since our damnable, ignorant imams 
and bigots have changed that important injunction into ‘what is meant by knowl¬ 
edge is reading the Qur’an catechism,’ although numerous famous scholars were 
produced at one time, that is, in Hazret Muhammad’s time and afterwards, among 
the Arabs who were knowledgeable in sciences like geometry, algebra, astronomy, 
geography, and medicine, a thousand years later Muhammad’s Community has 
declined to the extent it has to get the [Greek] grocer Yorgi’s apprentice to tot up 
the shopping bill of a few pence. For no one picked up the many books the Western 
scholars had written about science. Knowledge was the mtzrakli catechism, as I 

said above. Damn the catechisms’ mizrak, . ! If I had been a woman, I would 

have chosen irreligion and not wanted to be a Muslim. I would have said I had bet¬ 
ter keep away from a religion that permits my husband to .put three wives over me 
and as many concubines as he wishes, readies houris for him in Paradise, besides 
veiling my head and face like a mill pony bars me from having any fun, and always 
draws up laws favouring men and detrimental to women like my not being able to 
divorce my husband, and if he beats me, my not being able to say anything. How 
strange! This must be some sort of nervous disorder; once religion is made the sub¬ 
ject, I can’t control myself... It won’t carry on like that; we were bom too soon, or 
in the wrong country!” 27 

Having completed the repertoire of Positivist ideas with elitism, and social 
darwinism, and a sort of ‘racialism’, it is not be surprising that the Young Turks 
should have shown interest in an enquiry carried out by Gustave Le Bon among 
the customers of a famous Paris hatter. In his investigation, Le Bon learnt the 
size of the brains of one thousand two hundred of the hatter’s customers from 
the numbers of the hats they wore. According to the classification he later did, it 
emerged that Parisian housemaids had the lowest average in regard to size, fol¬ 
lowed by other categories; it was understood finally that the size of the brains of 
scholars and writers were far larger than theirs ! 28 

Although the Young Turks’ Positivism, and especially Abdullah Cevdet’s 
publications in the journal Ictihad, were the pretext of the Sharif of Mecca’s 
revolt against the Ottomans in the First World War, that Westernizing writer 
brought the question of Kurdism to the forefront in the Armistice years, and con¬ 
sidered the modernization of the Islamic world to be tied to applying reforms 
similar to Luther’s, or in Ali Bulac’s words, “the Protestantization” of Islam. 29 
Hanioglu says this: 

The idea of a Turkish society in which religion remained in the background was 
an important part of Abdullah Cevdet’s ‘utopia.’ And this utopia, which we see 


27. Quoted from, Hanioglu, §., Jon Tiirkler, 47. 

28. Hanioglu, §., Jon Tiirkler, 614. 

29. Hanioglu, §., A. Cevdet, 335. 
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together with his thesis of Westernization, strongly resembles the official ideology 
of the Turkish Republic after 1923.” 30 

It is understood that like Dr. Faust, who thought he could progress by selling 
his soul, the further it advanced down the road opened up by the Young Turks 
and their Westernizing imitators, contrary to what was hoped, the greater Tur¬ 
key’s failure to capture ‘the renaissance’ in science. Having gone off course, it is 
clear that so long as the Turks seek the social prescriptions for the problems that 
others have inflicted on them, and been imposed on them by those others, they 
will not be able to avoid meeting the unhappy fate which mankind prescribed for 
the Ottomans: 

“The Ottoman authorities realized that the technological potential of the Empire 
had gradually lagged far behind the scientific advances and successes of Europe 
and North America, and saw Western technology to be an important means of real¬ 
izing their goals... Throughout their history, the Ottomans had known the use of the 
weapons and finally the aeroplanes created by the West, and carried the final 
defence of the Empire they had founded and expanded on horseback in the cabin of 
the aircraft. Only, it collapsed while they were getting astride of the times.” 31 

To collapse as one lays hands on the age having expended all one’s blood and 
energy seizing what has been impressed on one, that is, to be able to call oneself 
‘modern’ ... it seems that this is the trap for those who cannot specify their own 
agenda... While the expansionist industrial society has another trap for those 
who set about applying their own prescriptions. As Abdulhamid II complained, 
not allowing “time to take breath enough to carry out reforms.” Causing diffi¬ 
culty after difficulty in foreign policy and preoccupying the government, which 
is need of attention... We may come now to the present, and the “contemporary 
dimension” of the crisis. Hopefully, the frequent quotations will not bore the 
reader. Parviz Mansur depicted the present crisis of Islamic thought: 

“The Muslim’s manner of existence today is not authentic. Outside the moments of 
happiness and Divine mercy while performing the sacred acts of his belief, the 
Muslim feels himself a stranger in the world. He is not a child of this age in respect 
of culture and civilization; he lives in either a nostalgic past or a utopian future; 
that he does not live in the present is certain. He has a view about reshaping the 
world, but he has no plan; he has a vision, but no reality; he has belief, but no 
power. The treacherous shadow of history has fallen between his final mission and 
his present situation. There is the abyss of impotence and brutality between his uni¬ 
versal moral order and his temporary disorder.” 32 

The Muslim intellectual’s stance in the face of the coercive challenge of mod¬ 
ernity’s theory of knowledge is interesting: modern Western science is an exten¬ 
sion of the science developed by Muslims between the 8th and 19th centuries, 
which for the most part passed into Europe via Spain, is it not? In which case, 
the overcoming of the backwardness of the 19th and 20th centuries should see 

30. Hanioglu, §., A Cevdet, 341. 

31. Ihsanoglu, E. ve Kagar, M., [Eds.], fagmi Yakalayan Osmanli Devleti’nde Modern Haber- 
lepne ve Ulaytirma Teknikleri, Istanbul 1995, p. xvi. Emphases are the author’s. 

32. Serdar, Ziyaiiddin, [Ed.], Hilal Dogarken: Islam'da Bilgi ve Qevrenin Gelecegi, Istanbul 
1994, 98. 
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the return of science, which is anyway the “lost property” of Muslims, to its 
homeland. Only, we should not let its culture slip through the door into “our 
inviolable sanctuary” with it. Meanwhile, the symptoms will be experienced of 
some peoples’ concern at having religion constantly approving science. 33 As 
Fethullah Giilen Hocaefendi said: “It is to go to one extreme to consider the sci¬ 
ences to~be apart from and independent of the Qur’an and religion; and it is to go 
to the other to make the Qur’an chase after the physical sciences and to look on 
it as a book of physics, chemistry, medicine, mathematics, or astronomy.” 34 
Moreover, when Western science began to be known in the Islamic world, those 
who looked coldly on it and kept their distance from it, were not few in number, 
as they are today. Almost as though they accept the duality foreseen by Carte¬ 
sian philosophy, in order to flee from the consequences of the modernization of 
Islam or its Protestantization, some Muslim scholars put its historicity in the 
forefront even if it does not conform to the harmony of its essence, and clinging 
onto what they consider to be ‘tradition,’ concentrate on theology, and believe 
the sole licit means of defence is to cut themselves off entirely from the life of 
this world. Due to the educational philosophy of the Republic, which may' be 
summarized as “single type education,” the social sciences were ignored, and 
how striking it is that only on the threshold of the 21st century efforts to make 
single type education dominant have come on the agenda of Muslim scholars. 
This is a reflection of the epistemological crisis in the West, which we described 
above. Muslim intellectuals finally began to believe that they cannot hold sci¬ 
ence, a human activity, separate from man’s other modes of thought, and that 
knowledge is a ‘means of communication’ reflecting and transmitting the philos¬ 
ophy and religious point of view of the culture that gave birth to it and spread it. 
Above all while the record of the West’s scientificism is know, which has snow¬ 
balled through its foreign policy and economic ambitions, for Muslims, the 
Islamization of knowledge has begun to be seen as a project the aim of which is 
to reinvest science with its universal dimensions. 

v) The unstoppable rise of the Islamic paradigm 

The story of Islamic science begins with the Palestinian Prof. Isma'il Faraqi’s 
development of a detailed work-plan. 35 The plan had five main aims: a) to 
become conversant with today’s social science disciplines; b) to have thorough 
knowledge of the Islamic legacy in this field; c) to establish relations between 
Islam and all the disciplines; d) to synthesize creatively Islamic values and the 
Islamic legacy with the modern social science disciplines; and e) to provoke a 
reawakening in Islamic thought. Faruqi explains step by step how these aims 
should be put into practice. From the first, the approach to the project could not 
save itself from criticism. Islamizing disciplines grafted with a materialist meta- 

33. Kutluer, ilhan, Bilimsellik Uzerine , Istanbul 1983, 26. For a criticism of this stand, see, Ser¬ 
dar, Ziyaiiddin, “Iki Efendi Arasmda: Kur’an mi, Yoksa Bilim mi?”, in Islam Bilimi Tartipnalart 
[Ed. Armagan, M.], Istanbul 1990, 197-206. 

34. §ahin, M. Abdulfettah, inancin Golgesinde, Izmir 1992, ii, 131. 

35. el-Faruki, ismail Raci, Bilginin Islamilestirilepnesi: Genel Ilkeler ve Qahpna Plant [Turk, 
trans: Koru, F.], 3rd. ed., Istanbul 1995. 
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physic and secular morality appears the same as epistemological plastic surgery 
carried out to beautify the face. Moreover, would breathing the Islamic spirit 
into academic disciplines formed through “Western intellectual imperialism” 
Islamize science? Or just the opposite, would it, contrary to its aim, achieve the 
Westernization of Islam? 36 These reservations were taken into consideration in 
the creation of the Islamic paradigm. The contributions of writers like Nasr, 37 
Attas, 38 Serdar, 39 and Acikgenc 40 in the laying of the foundations of a sociology 
of Islamic knowledge in conformity with the understanding of the age, set out 
the difference in the methods and aims of Islamic science. 

Islamic science does not reject research methods such as observation and 
experiment, but it does not limit itself with these means. It does not reject causal¬ 
ity; it calls attention to the verticle cause, which in the final analysis is God’s 
will in “the world of causes” (‘alam al-asbdb). A] This says to a person: “So long 
as the prolific seeds spilling from your spirit are not scattered in your mind, the 
womb of our intellectual activities, no phenomenon frozen in the universe of 
man’s five senses will produce the mysterious music of the harmony.” 42 Man’s 
spirit possesses an ability known by various names such as soul, heart, and intel¬ 
lect. When he is occupied with thought and comprehension it is called intellect, 
when he is doing something physical, soul, and when he accepts intuitive illumi¬ 
nation, it is called heart. 43 In the tradition of Islamic science, the heart is the cen¬ 
tre of the intellect and the basic means of the original knowledge which is a rela¬ 
tive external reflection of intellectual activity. And “in reading” the universe, 
this takes us to the Divine source, that is, to revelation. “The knowledge is with 
God T 44 Revelational knowledge, the Qur’an, is a reminder ( dhikr ). Looking at 
the signs ( ayat ) and concepts ( asma') in nature, man grasps what is written. 
According to the Islamic point of view, the aim of sound or authentic science is 
nothing other than raising the veil from knowledge, which is in any case existent 
with God. Man’s reflective thought is the reflection of the knowledge which is in 
the heart in the field of the mind. That is to say, in the Qur’anic categorization, 
there is an order of knowledge ( ‘Urn) in the form of revelation or its perfectly 
determined absolute part (haqq al-yaqin)\ empiricism and intuition, that is, its 
part based on observation and experiment {‘ayn al-yaqin)\ and rationalism, or 
results obtained through reasoning (‘ilm al-yaqin). So long as the hierarchy is 
heeded, differences between scholars have been a mercy for the Umma, prevent¬ 
ing the deviation of Islamic science’s perspective, which is based on the affirma¬ 
tion of Divine unity. 

36. This can be followed in the polemics in Islami Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi. 

37. Nasr, S. H., Bir Kutsal Bilim Ihtiyaci [Turk, trans: Yalgin, §.] Istanbul 1995. 

38. el-Attas, N., Modern £ag ve Islami Diiyiiniiriin Problemleri [Turk, trans: Kihg, M. E.], Istan¬ 
bul 1989; Islam ve Laisizm, Istanbul 1994; Nor, Wan M., “al-Attas’in Egitim Felsefesi ve Metodo- 
lojisinin Genel Hatlan” [Turk, trans: Ceylan, Y.], in Islami Araytmnalar, cvii/i, 1993-4. 

39. See, fn. 33. 

40. Agikgeng, Alparslan, Bilgi Felsefesi, Istanbul 1992. 

41. Nasr, S. H., “Islami Bilim,” IslamiAraytirmalar, 9-10. 

42. Bulag, Ali, Kutsala, Tarihe ve Hayata Duniiy, Istanbul 1995, 139. 

43. Nor, Wan Muhammad, “al-Attas’m...,” Islami Araytirmalar, 42. 

44. Qur’an, 46:23. 
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Man is the place of manifestation of knowledge and religion, and due to his 
being the Divine vicegerent on earth, is quite simply an axis bringing together 
the heavens and earth and physical world and world of meaning. So long^s he 
acquires his identity of being God’s servant, he is the choicest being in the world 
and the most noble of creatures. He discovers knowledge and God’s purpose in 
creation and he dedicates himself to that service. God’s purpose is to bring man 
to spiritual maturity and perfection. This perfection is God’s perfection, S 
becomes manifest in man, spreading its light in his heart and mind, and showing 
itself m his good works. The earth will in this way will be developed and set to 
ngjits, and with this spirit men will find the opportunity to live as brothers and 
evils will cease and good will prevail. 46 That is to say, in Islamic sociology there 
is no evolution there is being perfected (.tekamul), and the Qur’an sees The pro! 

T:*z y °iT^r y as verticie ’ and foresees change and m ° ti0n “ fr - 

It is clear what will be done in this context: if the Islamic world remains on its 
feet it must become thoroughly acquainted with modern science, criticize it in 
the light of Islamic teachings, and creating a paradigm drawn from Islamic 
sources, open a new page in the history of Islamic science, the foundations of 
fied InTth. trad l tl0nS ° f IsIamic «*»ce with its history and philosophy revivt 
• h ' rm V ^ aS n0t t0 pursue lts reac donary obduracy with the peev- 

etTtof ; WeS > bUt T rpaSS the SUffocatin S dominance and spellbinding 
effect of modernity s secular paradigm. This is for the salvation of mankind as 

well as for that of the Umma. Thus, this moral aspect present in the nature of 
Islamic science is attracting attention and applause in the West as well For they 
have been plunged into disaster by their scientific model, have they not, which is 
amoral and devoid of values? Muslim scholars have covered considerable dis¬ 
tance in forming an alternative to the Western scientific model, despite the vary¬ 
ing tones when they started. But it is still too soon to say that this Islamic para¬ 
digm has won complete acceptance. P 

Vi) Bediuzzaman ’ s methodology onto the ethical episte- 

In r n , Ced ° n0t batter the assum ptions of mechanical evolution, 
“ d 1 l he ° ne hand the cntlc isms of the post-modernists in the West, and on 

door of 1 "! I™ 51 ngeS br ° Ught 3b0Ut in manJcind ^ the ^formation age the 
door of which was opened by the communications revolution, do not force mam 

chanae ^ t0gethe J' llke a nver ln flood to the consciousness of global 

change — I don t know, perhaps we would still have thought of Bediuzzaman 

£t„^fireT9,h"c 0iC , defend ;i 0nSlam ’ M “» 

ad resoted ? 1 t beg,nmn8 ° f the 20th “"'“O' when Positivism 
k ,v l “ k ”“ l? menEa * captivity. We would not have 

ZT r In expounded the Qur’an as a whole rathe, than verse by 

*erse. It really seems to me that if the Risale-i Nur is considered within the 

45. Mardin, Omer Fevzi, Allah’ m Hilkatde Muradi, Istanbul 1952, 6-7. . 
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nrocess of passing beyond —through the theory of knowledge— modernity, 
which has ceased being a crisis for Muslims only and become the shared crisis 
of mankind, as is now accepted by the West, Bediuzzaman’s concerning 

the future will become apparent, or rather that he was struggling with the episte- 
mologTcal bases of the formation society. It is a question of our deciphering 
what he wrote and reaching the intellectual and intuitive point where it can b 

used in the reconstruction of Islamic knowledge. 

Did Bediuzzaman not state as though seeing the Age of Information At the 
end of dme mankind will pour into science and learning. It will find all its power 
fn science Rule and power will pass to the hand of science”? 40 Bediuzzaman put 
forward in the Risale-i Nur solutions for the points which today so many Mus¬ 
lims scholars research or on which they get caught up working to create an 
Islamic paradigm and framework of this sort in which the social sciences may be 
reflected For example, of the above discussions, we might mention the problem 
of the mefhod invoked in the question of ‘the intellect’ and ‘the heart^ Here 
Bediuzzaman says .hat Muslims follow proof; they comprehend he Mhs 
belief (universe) through their intellects, thought, and hearts. For this reason, 

“In the future, when reason, science, and learning prevail, that will certainly be the 
time that the Qur’an will gain ascendancy, which relies on reasoned proofs and 

makes the intellect confirm its pronouncements. 

Only the science brought from Europe and America, which was ’dtscovered^ 
with the intellect, has to be illuminated with “the light of tawhid (Divine unity). 

In his words, they . 

“ should be regarded in the light of the reflective thought and s.gu.ficanve mean 
ing the Qur’an speaks of, that is, in the name of the one who made and fashioned 

“Knowledge is that which is established in the heart. If it is purely intellectual, it 

does not become one with man .” 48 

The harmonious synthesis between them is indicated by this concise measure: 

“The lrfht of the conscience are the sciences of religion. The light of the reason are 
sciences of civilization. The truth is manifested through the combining of the tw . 
The students’ endeavour takes flight on those two wings. When they are separated, 
it gives rise to bigotry in the former, and trickery and scepticism in the latter. 
Concerning the questions of God’s purpose in creation, man’s aim, our theory 
of ‘being perfected,’ and in this context the basic problems of Islamic science I 
reckon the quotes below are clear enough not to require any further explana 1 . 

“The creation of the world is subject to the law of being perfected. As for man, 
since he is the one of the parts and fruits of the world, there is in him too an incli¬ 
nation to be perfected and a desire for progress. This inclination grows and 

—Sorter Yayinevi 1980, 246 / The Words [English 

Stoniye, 23 / The Damascus Ser.non [Eng. trans.]. Sorter 

PU 48 C NurskBedtozaman Said, Hakikai Qekirdekleri 2 ! Letters, 54L 
49. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Munazarat, 78. See also, Mektubat, 487. 
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flourishes through the assistance of the meeting of minds and conjunction of ideas 
The conjunction of ideas expands through the sources of perfectedness And the 
sources of perfectedness fertilize the seeds of the physical sciences from the loins 
of creation in the ground of the nursery of the times. The seeds grow and develop 
through gradual experience.” 50 ueveiop 

Tn 3! “ fT int0 thiS T 0rld t0 be P erfected birough knowledge and supplication 
respect of nature and potentiality, everything is tied to knowledge. And the 

basis, source, light, and spirit of all true sciences are knowledge of God and their 
uttermost essence, belief in God.” 51 5 ’ “ 

., J. he loft y aim °f the universe is man’s universal worship in the face of the man- 
f station of dominicality. And man’s ultimate aim is to attain to that worship by 
means of his sciences and perfections.” 5 - P ^ 

Up to ^re have been noted, with examples, the contributions of Bediuzza¬ 
man s methodology to the epistemology of Islamic science. I want to suffLe 
with a single quote in connection with its application to the social disciplines for 
it holds up a light to international relations, my own field. I ask that you recall 
Camus anger at the beginning of my paper. The philosophy of modernity is 
summarized as follows on page 119 of Sdzler [The Words, page 146]: 

iraim°to h L a ‘hPnI.V t f ° r Th “ kS POi f ° f SUpP ° rt in the ,ife of societ y- considers 
hnM rt K b itS - The P nnci Pf e of its life it recognizes to be ‘conflict ’ It 
holds the bond between communities to be ‘racialism and negative nationalism ’ 

Hotever'rfemlfl 1 ? 1 " 8 the , appetites of the souI and increasing human needs.’ 

h r k f . f ° rCe 15 aggression/ The mark of benefit —since they are 

is •sS^^Sart S rir~- , i- , JO S tlin? “"S’’ While the mark of conflict 
“L .ci the mark of racialism -since it is to be nourished by devouring oth- 

mSind.’’ ggreSS i° n ' iS f0F th6Se reaS ° nS that iC has negated the happiness of 
Morgenthau’s realism, the international rivalry that has continued up to the 

fhTS STr T t cribed ° nly in thM •*- s ° «*» *»*< >> b. 

the web of the branches of science of the international community which are 
bound to be normalized”? The answer is in the paragraph following the quote- 

‘v1nS r nn h H WiSd0m ’ itS POint 0f SUpp0rt is ‘ truth ’ instead offeree. It takes 

‘mnuni d ^ S ? leas “ re as lts aims in P lac e of benefits. It takes the principle of 

it takes ‘S'Ssof T in plaCe ° f the P rinci P le of conflict And 

Itslfim is to torm n h Igl0n ’ ' u COmtTy ’ t0 be ^ ties bonding communities, 
its aim is to form a bamer against the lusts of the soul, urge the spirit to suhlimp 

WmTtm? h? th6 h hiSh e ” 0ti ° nS ’ and Urging man t0 1116 humao Perfections, make 
Sll .T* f g ; Th “ ! he mart 0f '“ ,h ’ is The mark of »toe is 

m,rf , . r T T T m "“ al assistance is 'hastening to assist one another.' The 
mark of religion ,s brotherhood' and 'attraction.' And the mark of reining in and 
ethenng the son! and leaving the spirit free and urging i, towards perfection is 
happiness in this world and the next.’” 

When the lines of the problematic are put like that, the aim of science, and in 

50. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Muhakemat, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1977 13-14 
' ^ urS1 ’ Bediuzzaman Said, Iman ve Kiifiir Muvazeneleri, 96 
52. Sozler, 246 / The Words, 272. 
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international relations, is understood to be a sort of ‘tawhid engineering. When 
it is realized, neither the Serbs, nor Serbification, will be possible. For sure, i 
tied to peace at home and abroad. Although the above quote is of a universal 
nature, harmony in the exercise of freedom and peace in 
gathered together in the light of Bediuzzaman s words analyzed by my fn 
Lahim Ethem Deveci, in the book: Ben Dindar Bir Cumhunyetgiyim (I am 
religiously-minded republican). 

—Me too, sir, me too! 


* * * 



A person who studies the Risale-i Nur methodically and comprehensively will 

d ri w ; L a ~ ?? in ,he woit ' which £-* i XS 

guide and train people, he follows ways of expounding the questions of Islamic 
thought m depth, and in a broad-based and detailed manner. At the same time he 

eaLT' C1Se f Vie f W \ COncerning -construction of the Islamic personal^ the 

carrying out of the responsibilities which fall on the reconstructed Islamic 
mma, and the saving of Muslims in Turkey from the contemporary intellectual 
angers threatening their belief, honour, society, and community The original 

wtS a w"l S h wt" H d T d fr0m the Q “ r '™ - pTfor- 

, ch were based on a new approach and contemporary considerations 

still preserve their warmth. Followers of the Risale-i Nur and those wishing to be 

pa P r„t;sr md ,he modem co ” ,en,ofhis 

of SZf. "T P “ ' he N “ r “ m P““ Bediuzzaman’s views 

d ,s r m,er P rc,a,ions and refiecB i 16 <= h ^- 

” , V 6 d pIace ln whlch he ,ived < and the psychological social 

”vSrnV;°o n we 0 r°Th Of ^ P “° d ” Which W>S Writtt "' * Sti " P«“=™s 
Scringe Of ,he Zr ' S"™ f ° r ““ i,s toi "S ™ the Holy 

T " s answen ” 8 «■* thp «"-y 

RUSHDPUBAYD (Educationalist, writer) 

A»b.c 
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Sometimes Bediuzzaman addresses his own self and tries to strengthen it 
through belief; sometimes he talks with his students, training and instructing 
them; sometimes he calls out to believing Muslims who have been influenced by 
the ideas of misguidance; and sometimes he devotes himself to the problems fac¬ 
ing society and whole Umma. It may be said that these are the bases on which he 
constructed the ideas he put forward in the Risale-i Nur. Without doubt, these 
principles are extremely important for the Islamic Umma and humanity in so far 
as they offer new messages. On the other hand, Bediuzzaman was not alone in 
expending all his attention and energy on establishing these principles, many 
thinkers in every corner of the Islamic world put forward similar ideas, despite 
their living under different conditions and their expressing their solutions in dif¬ 
ferent terms. 

We may list the most important of the principles I shall discuss in detail in 
this paper under the following headings: 

1. Establishing belief on firm foundations. 

2. Explaining the characteristics of the Islamic Shari‘a, and rebuffing doubts 
raised about it. 

3. Comparisons of Western civilization and Islamic civilization. 

4. Understanding the natural laws and calling on people to benefit from them. 

5. Encouragement to study the empirical sciences. 

6. Encouragement to do work in material fields. 

7. Call to Islamic Unity. 

8. The conformation of original values and contemporary values. 

9. The correction of the moral character of the Muslim individual. 

10. The development of the aesthetic sense in Muslims. 

Finally, noting that this paper is in conformity with the Holy Qur’an, the 
Surma, and Divine pleasure, I beseech God Almighty that He accept it and that 
He will open the hearts of His righteous servants to it. I have no other wish save 
that He forgive me, for He is free of all fault, all error. 

I request of my readers that they accept what they find to be right in this • 
paper, and that they refer any errors to me. 

And God says the Truth, and He shows the [right] way. (33:4) 

And the close of their prayer will be, "All praise be God, the Sustainer of 
all the Worlds.”( 10:10) 

1. Establishing belief on firm foundations 

Bediuzzaman’s statement that “the greatest danger facing the people of Islam 
at this time is their hearts being corrupted and belief harmed through the misguid¬ 
ance that arises from science and philosophy” 1 is extremely apt and to the point. 
The appositeness of his view here and the fineness of his diagnosis become clear 
if one takes into consideration the deep wounds caused to the belief of the Mus¬ 
lim individual by aggressive philosophy, and its negative consequences. This 

1. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Lem'alar, 104 / The Flashes Collection [English trans.] Sozler Pub¬ 
lications 1995, 143. 
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aggression is seriously affecting life especially in countries where secularism 
dominates all intellectual and social matters as an all-embracing social system. 
But in fact, all mankind is faced with the ‘ban on thought’ current philosophy has 
placed on man’s reason and conscience. Roger Garaudy has said the following 
concerning this matter: “Since the current understanding of science, which is a 
by-product of present-day philosophical thought, instils ideas in conformity with 
its own aims, that is, in a way distant from scholarly wisdom and faith, and pro¬ 
vides no answer to the question ‘why?’, and does not question the ultimate aims, 
limits, and principles of things, it is driving mankind to suicide.” 2 Garaudy 
explains man s need for belief as taught by Islam in this way: 

“Up to this time, no need was felt for the revival of this concept, which does not 
separate science from wisdom and belief, or for the spreading of it, or for the rea¬ 
son to grasp it perfectly. This is a sign that a new era is being entered upon in the 
life of mankind.” 3 

The existence of this need is corroborated in many works written by Western 
writers, thinkers, and philosophers at the present time which have reached the 
Islamic world by means of translations. 4 The fact that in the Qur’an and Surma, 
belief is emphasized as the indispensable mark of Islam is one of the reasons for 
a number of well-known persons in the West embracing Islam. The German Dr. 

Murad Hoffman, who is a Muslim and author of the book ‘Islam is the Guide ’ 
says this: 

Science gives rise to innumerable questions, and cannot provide clear answers to 
the new questions that daily increase like a flood. This sort of natural science 
which is based on experiment and is far from religion, is powerless to fill the vac- 
uum left by religion and particularly from making clear the purposes of things 
which religion explains and takes man to by natural means. The idea of leaving 
aside religion is a recent, narrow approach. This has been shown clearly by the col¬ 
lapse of Darwinism, which for a time ruled supreme, and the decline of Freud 
Marx and the early Materialists.” 5 ' ' ” 

Long before the admission that science is limited, 6 and of the need for belief 
in the Unseen, and before freedom from the chains of science’s arrogance was 
won, Said Nursi emphasized Qur’anic belief, which disperses the clouds of 
doubt and scepticism darkening the worlds of Muslim individuals. He insisted 
on the necessity for belief in God Almighty, His Most Beautiful Names, His 
Godhead and dominicality, the holy scriptures He has sent. His prophets and 
messengers, the Day of Judgement, the hereafter, and in the angels. Expounding 
Qur amc verses connected with these in a way suitable to the present age, and 
giving examples, in the Risale-i Nur he established the bases of belief in the 
hearts and minds of Muslims. 


2. Garaudy, Roger, al-Islam fi'l-Charh (Arabic trans.), 11. 

3. Garaudy, al-Islam fi'l-Gharh 12. 
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Bediuzzaman was of the opinion that those with ‘imitative belief ( taklidi 
iman ) would have insufficient strength to resist the doubts raised by materialist 
and secular philosophy. It is clear that if belief is lacking in rational proofs and 
scholarly arguments, it will be easily overcome by the powerful and effective 
assaults of doubts arising from these. For this reason, using the term “true, veri¬ 
fied belief’ (iman-t tahkiki) instead of “imitative belief,” Bediuzzaman called for 
belief to be increased, renewed, and strengthened. Doubtless, belief banishes 
imitation, for it should be founded on the Qur anic reasoned understanding. 
These terms show the influence of sufism as depicted in the works of Imam-i 
Rabbani (Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi) in particular. 

Said Nursi explains the need for belief, and describes its effects on man’s self, 
thought, life, social life, history, and Divine Determining (kader). 

The believer gains distinction through his view of the world, which is col¬ 
oured by the beauty of belief. If he is one of “the heedless who have deviated 
into misguidance,” he will see the world to be “a ghastly, fearsome place of non¬ 
existence and a grievous, ruined graveyard.” 7 While the believer’s view of the 
world is “in the form of living instructive pages, strange worlds, living and 
endowed with spirits, and existent realms of the Sustainer which are connected 
with us.” 8 

Qur’anic belief has been defined as “the meanings being unfolded to [man] of 
the unsolved, abstruse questions ‘Where do this flood of beings and caravan of 
creatures come from and where will they go? Why have they come and what are 
they doing here?’ And the fact that these can be answered only through the mys¬ 
tery of Divine unity ( tawhid ).” 9 

The incomparable Qur’anic view of the universe which belief obtains for the 
believer is as follows: the verse And there is nothing but it extols Him with 
praise, but you understand not their glorifying 10 teaches true, luminous, pleasur¬ 
able wisdom to men, jinns, and angels, who communicate with each other and 
hasten to assist each other. It states that the universe is a collection of beings 
who are glorifying their Maker with thanks and praise. At the same time, belief 
saves man from seeing the world as empty, grievous, desolate, purposeless, and 
abounding in perils and enemies. 

For “the heedless and misguided,” the lengthy past is “a grievous, ruined 
graveyard,” 11 while for the believer, the Qur’an presents history as living and 
instructive. “With an elevated miraculousness, the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposi¬ 
tion sometimes conveys us to those times, and sometimes brings those times to 
us, showing them to every century and class of people...” 12 Bediuzzaman’s view 
of history is similar to the Qur’an’s view. The Muslim may turn to history and 

7. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sozler, Istanbul, Sozler Yaymevi 1980, 422 / The Words (English 
trans.) Sozler Publications 1993,466. 

8. Sozler, 422 / The Words, 466. 

9. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, §ualar, Istanbul, Qeltut Matbaasi 1960, 11. 
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strengthen the ties between it and him, he may bring before his eyes its events 
take instruction from them, and taking as examples those who acted well and 
properly, become the follower of heroic and worthy figures. 

Bediuzzaman aRo brings to light the blessing of belief in man’s mental life 
for this belief changes the way man considers Divine Determining. A person 
who is not a believer is frightened or even terrified of it, and his seeing the dark- 
° tJ ? e . fu J ure pauses him distress and a sense of suffocation in his spirit 
Whereas belief in Divine Determining “affords a light and joy which produce a 
lightness, ease, spirit, and sustenance, and ensure confidence and security ” 13 
Belief also provides a solution for the way man regards suffering; it adjusts 
the emotions he feels in the face of pains, and gains a balanced view for him. It 
enab es ordinary believers to see the wisdom in suffering and to ponder over its 
results m relation to the universe and life, and to understand that 

, h ! lppen t0 u ]iV ! ng creatures ln the form of griefs, calamities, diffi- 
* ’ ™ d . tnbu lations whereby the lights of existence are renewed in their lives 
and the darkness of non-existence draws distant and their lives are purified.” 14 

In this way, m respect of morality, belief, and psychologically, no area remains 
where pam can have an effect. 

“Because arrest, repose, silence, idleness, rest, and monotony, are in quality and as 
monotony n ° n ~ eX1StenCe ' Even the 8 reatest P leasu re is reduced to nothing by 

• Th u re t S «lf bdief “ respect of mora lity lies in its repulsing pain and bring¬ 
ing about devlopment, ’ its making a person aware of “the relative truths” and 
leading them to understand “the impresses of the Most Beautiful Names 6 and 
to achieve the aims of belief. ’ 

Bediuzzaman defines the acquisition of knowledge with these words: 

JnTofrnlifnndl''^ °/ n thea * rmati ° n ofDivine unity, the hundreds of thou- 
f T , d k ,' nds ° fDlvlne beaut y and perfection become seen, understood 
own, and realized in the particular beings at the extremities of the sphere of mul¬ 
tiplicity, for they are concentrated in them.” 17 

ancffnlkTiT" uTl ^ ^ ° f a perSOn who deviates into misguidance 
and falls into unbelief and associating partners with God will be “an inauspi- 

r:rr nt ° f t( T re which gathers in man ’ s head a11 the grievous painsof 
the past and awesome fears of the future.” 18 Whereas belief cures this mental tor- 

reliance on V rd eS ^ ^ patienCe ’ thankfulness ’ contentment, certainty, 
tin f m G d ’ and bowin g to His commands and the meanings of the affirma- 

ources r 116 7 ty ' r hen bElief iS absent ’ pity and compassion become two 
sources of pain. For those who do not believe, the events visited on humanity 

13. Sozler, 440 / The Words, 486. 

14. Sozler, 441 / The Words, 487. 

15. Sozler, 441 / The Words, 487. 
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and other living creatures all appear to be torment, evil, and death, causing him 
pain and suffering. 

“The past, a vast grave; the future, darkness; above, terror; and from below and the 
left and right, grievous, sorrowful situations and numberless dangerous things... 

The emotion of love is the same; on seeing the transience of things, it is 
stained. But when the believer discovers the mystery of the affirmation of Divine 
unity, he may understand fully the mysteries and wisdom of evil, death, and 

decline. 

Looked at through belief, evil is a partial, accidental state not devoid of wis¬ 
dom. Death is “the introduction to eternal life.” 20 The transience of things is 
“like images in the cinema or bubbles flowing in the sunlight, a renewal and 
replacement which causes pleasure.” 21 

Bediuzzaman discusses the role of belief in society, defending his view that it 
ensures and strengthens the bonds of social life. For “the unity of belief necessi¬ 
tates the unity of hearts, and the oneness of our creed demands also the oneness 

of our society.” 22 

Belief illumines the believer’s heart with the light of the Qur’an, which illumi¬ 
nates the conscience, increases insight, burnishes social consciousness, and scat¬ 
ters darkness and distress. In this way, broad horizons, both cosmic and social, 
are opened up before him. Especially from the social point of view, he observes 
“the innumerable ties of unity” between humanity. He therefore gams an under¬ 
standing whereby he looks on people as his brothers, with love, respect, and 

kindness; 

“The believer loves and should love his brother, and is pained by any evil he sees 
in him. He attempts to reform him not with harshness but gently. 

In the Risale-i Nur, comparisons are made between the way a denier and a 
believer look at life and its difficulties, and at various events. The former does 
not see the concealed purposes of life and the universe, and does not believe in 

them: 

“He transforms this wondrous, living, absolutely obedient, corporeal angel into a 
lifeless, soulless, transitory, unemployed, perishing, meaningless futile collection 
of beings, revolving in a chaos of meaningless events amid storms of change in the 
darkness of non-existence. And he transforms this marvellous, absolutely orderly, 
beneficial factory into a plaything of unconscious chance, which is without product 
or result, and is idle, unemployed, and in a state of confusion: a playground of deat 
nature and blind force; a place of sorrow and mourning tor all conscious crea¬ 
tures.” 24 

Whereas the believer sees everything as “a valuable miracle of power and 

19. talar, 15. 

20. §mlar, 15. 
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proclamation of wisdom which displays the Maker’s art in attractive fashion to 
innumerable admirers.” 25 In his view, all beings are each “a well-ordered, mean¬ 
ingful, Divine ode which innumerable conscious beings study in perfect 
delight.” 26 

2. Rebuffing the doubts raised about Islam 

Bediuzzaman understood the need to defend the Shari‘a of Islam against the 
attacks levelled at it, and the accusations of rigidity, faultiness, deficiency, and 
backwardness. This was not the defence of something accused of acting contrary 
to right, it was the defence of a lawyer trying to explain the truth to those who, 
due to their ignorance, heedlessness, or not appreciating its true worth, imagined 
to be deficiences what in fact were their own inadequate understandings. For 
Islam is a perfect and complete way which orders the intellectual and psycholog¬ 
ical lives of Muslims in conformity with their “dominical colouring.” It is a 
source to which Muslims may have recourse in all their matters and works. At 
the same time, it is “the instructor of their minds, the illuminator of their hearts, 
the trainer and purifier of their souls.” 27 

The Shari‘a of Islam is known for “its very precise laws” 28 and its justice, for 
it is “established on truth and justice.” 29 It is an historical fact, because “for four¬ 
teen centuries it has brought together one fifth of mankind, despite their being 
from different peoples.” 30 At the same time, it is elevated, differing from 
present-day civilization in respect of foundation and source. Islam is based on 
the Qur’an, and the Qur’an comes from God. The genius of Rome lies at the 
base of present-day civilization; it looks to the instinctual soul and the body, it 
plunges into ‘nature,’ cultivates the soul, and shows up Satanic features in 
man. 31 Differently to other systems, Islam defends the “principle of indepen¬ 
dence and self-sufficiency.” 32 It is an eternal Shari‘a which challenges transitori¬ 
ness. The Qur’an “preserves it freshness and youth as though newly revealed 
every century... The works and laws of man grow old like man. They change and 
make way for others. But the Qur’an’s rulings and laws are so firm and well- 
established that they increase in strength as the centuries pass.” 33 

A further distinguishing mark of the Qur’an is 

“The perfect order, balance, beauty of proportion, and soundness of the Greater 
Shari‘a of Islam, which has emerged from the decisive statements, senses, indica¬ 
tions, and allusions of the comprehensive Qur’an; they form an irrefutable, decisive 
proof, and just witness that cannot be doubted.” 34 
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If one thinks of how far man-made systems and the religions man has cor¬ 
rupted are from being able to secure in balanced fashion the things beneficial for 
individuals and society, one may understand the importance of the Shari‘a of 
Islam, which the Qur’an laid down. 

While explaining these subjects, Bediuzzaman described the wisdom in 
Islamic dress for women, the injunction to pay zakdt and prohibition on usury 
and interest, inheritance portions for male and female children and similar sub¬ 
jects, demonstrating that the Qur’anic injunctions are pure truth and justice. 

Bediuzzaman treated subjects related to the tenets of faith with the same sen¬ 
sitivity, dispelling doubts on matters such as Adam and Eve being expelled from 
Paradise, the existence of Satan, good men and innocent creatures perishing in 
natural disasters, etc. 

Bediuzzaman pointed out that some sufis had confused the concepts of the 
sufi path ( tariqa ) and Shari‘a, saying: 

‘The Shari‘a is directly, without shadow or veil, the result of the Divine address, 
through the mystery of Divine Oneness in respect of absolute dominicality. The 
highest degrees of the Sufi path and path of reality ( haqiqa ) are like parts of the 
Shari'a. Or they are always like the means, introduction, and servant. Their results 
are the incontrovertible matters of the Shari'a.” 36 

Bediuzzaman warns the people of the path, saying... 

“The sufi path and way of reality should not exceed being means. If they become 
the ultimate aim, then the incontrovertible teachings and actions of the Shari‘a and 
following the Practices of the Prophet (PBUH) become as though official, while 
the heart is turned beyond them.” 37 

He says that on this way it is necessary to give up pride, egotism, ostentation, 
seeking the attention of people, and worldly expectations. He insists on the 
necessity of “following the Noble Practices (Surma) of the Prophet,” 38 and 
warned communities which concentrated .on the purification of the instinctive 
soul and working of the heart against the danger of their restricting to their own 
group “the introvertible actions of the Shari‘a and conduct of the Prophet s 
Surma."* 9 He described as follows the consequences if these are not taken into 
consideration: 

“Such a person thinks of his circle for the remembrance of God, rather than the 
obligatory prayers; he is drawn more to his recitations and supplications than to his 
religious obligations; he is more concerned with avoiding offending against the 
rules of behaviour of the sufi path than avoiding grievous sins. Whereas the recita¬ 
tions of the sufi path cannot be the equivalent of the obligatory acts which are the 
incontestible matters of the Shari'a; they cannot take their place.” 40 

Bediuzzaman states that there is no way of reaching reality outside the Sunna 

35. Mektubat, 37 / Letters, 59. 
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of the Prophet and injunctions of the Shari‘a. 41 Moreover, some of the perfected 
saints were executed with the s word of the Shari‘a. But ecstatics and those 
immersed in Divine contemplation, who are of this class, should not 

“...display any denial, insult, or contempt towards the truths of the Shari‘a and 
rules of belief. Even if they do not carry out the injunctions, they have to know that 
they are right. But if they are overcome by that state and assume a position... which 
infers denial and giving the lie to those incontestible truths, it is the sign that they 
have fallen from the path!” 42 

For me, there is a difficulty in this matter, for as Bediuzzaman stresses, the 
Shari a is a perfect system for all mankind and a source of healing and guidance, 
so to show that it is lacking these things and that certain individuals are directly 
the source of these qualities is a contradiction. 

Bediuzzaman reduced the extent of the opposition he encountered and put for¬ 
ward certain conditions. Firstly, he did not permit that such opposition be 
equated with the complete denial of revelation. So long as as it did not comprise 
“any denial, insult, or contempt towards the truths of the Shari‘a,” it was not 
dangerous. If in states such as ecstasy in which man’s will is negated, his mental 
balance is shaken, and errors are committed either through ignorance or lack of 
comprehension of the laws of the Shari ‘a, and mental and psychological health is 
impaired if in these situations a person opposes the Shari‘a because his will, 
consciousness, knowledge, and power are ineffective, and he does not display 
acceptance of the truths and injunctions of the Shari‘a, then for him and such 
people, “it is a sign they have fallen from the path.” 43 

They are earned away by the brilliant pleasures of the sufi path and way of real¬ 
ity, and since they cannot attain to the pleasures of the truths of the Shari‘a, which 
are far more elevated, they suppose them to be dull formalities and are indifferent 
towards them... They say: ‘I have found it; it is enough for me,’ and act in a way 
contrary to the injunctions of the Shari‘a. Those in their right minds are responsi- 

ble; they stray from the path, indeed, become the playthings of Satan to an 
extent.” 44 

3. Comparison between Western civilization and Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion 

Bediuzzaman had a new understanding of Western civilization. He accepted 
that it contained “many virtues,” but rejected claims that it had achieved the 
present situation single-handed; he said that it was not free of secondary ele¬ 
ments and that the whole world had had a share in its making, and it was there¬ 
fore the property of all mankind. 45 

The four clearest factors which had had a role in the making of Western civili¬ 
zation are as follows: 
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The first was the factor of time, which had given rise to “the conjunction of 
ideas” or “meeting of minds,” 46 and “the accumulation of ideas.” 

The second was the factor of man, who made possible the bringing together 
and exchange of ideas between people. 47 

The third was the factor of faith or belief, which was described by Bediuzza¬ 
man as “the revealed sacred laws and particularly the Shari‘a of Muhammad 
(PBUH), that is, the revolution of Islam.” 48 (Arnold Toynbee called this “the 
spiritual spark.”) 

The fourth was the human element, for which he used the term “the innate 
needs of man.” 49 

Some fair-minded Western thinkers agree that Western civilization is the 
product of all humanity. One of these is Roger Garaudy, who deals with the sub¬ 
ject in many of his writings, mentioning that Islamic civilization was among the 
elements making up Western civilization. Garaudy says this: 

“Certain methods of experimentation and an awesome number of discoveries are 
not the only things the Islamic world gained for us, it also gained the methods of 
experiment which open the window onto nature and at the same time to dominating 
humanity, as well as wisdom, that is, the ability to study the purposes of things, and 
to form a tie between between the limits and principles of science and the limits of 
present technologies.” 50 

Bediuzzaman’s view on the formation of civilization is the same as that of 
Malik b. Nabi al-Jaza’iri. He was a thinker who stated that civilization comprises 
three elements: man, earth, and time. He also speaks of “religious thought, 
which unites the three elements.” 51 Differently to Bediuzzaman, we see that this 
writer lays emphasis on ‘earth,’ that is, on material civilization. 

When discussing the values of the present-day civilization, Bediuzzaman said 
that its training and education, the origins of which lie in Greek philosophy, 
should not be adopted. For it takes “likening oneself to the Necessary Being” 52 
as the unattainable human goal, 53 and is the cause of the pride, arrogance, claims 
to godhead, and excessive egotism of Western man, and has blocked up for 
humanity the way of pure worship, performed solely for God. 54 As for Islam, it 
points out pride and saves man from worshipping his soul and desires and 
neglecting the worship of his Sustainer, and from taking his own desires as God 
and worshipping his reason, and calls him to a form of worship which will take 
him to the very peak of freedom. 

Said Nursi’s criticism of the bases of Western thought and education is a 
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reflection of his fine understanding of Islamic thought and education, and is 
based on the profound analyses he made of Western civilization. He said that 
Western civilization was achieved on abandoning Church culture. Man was 
accepted as the measure for everything, for every sort of value and material and 
spiritual principle. It tried to conquer non-Western societies with the idea of 
racialism. It took as its aim, base self-interest in place of virtue. The law of life 
was conflict in place of mutual assistance. Its greatest work was stimulating the 
desires and appetites, and urging to vice those who want to satisfy these. In the 
field of economics, it gave rise to monopolies, while in foreign politics it led to 
the emergence of colonialism. In internal politics it favoured a Machiavellian 
way of thought. It encouraged irreligion in scholarship, atheism in beliefs, and in 
the arts and sciences every sort of excess. In addition, we may count among the 
works of Western civilization the moral anarchy and social divisions which are 
widespread in Western society. As Garaudy has said, the movement for progress 
in the 16th century was a rebellion against God. It had at source this internal 
logic and basic understanding: “Through the power of reason —given by the 
Godhead— man can be lord and master over all the realms of creation.” 55 But 
unfortunately, at the end of the 20th century five centuries after the movement 
for progress which started in Italy in the 16th century, we are face to face with a 
bankruptcy which threatens all mankind and encompasses every field.” And 
now, it has become essential that we reconsider in radical fashion the principles 
at the root of that progress and the bases of the civilization we have created with 
our own hands.” 56 

Long before Garaudy invited people to tax their brains over the bases of West¬ 
ern civilization, Bediuzzaman discussed man’s worldly existence and the bases 
of Western philosophy, which is thought to be the sole measure in the creation of 
thought and values. 

Said Nursi denied that the human reason, which is in every way deficient, lim¬ 
ited as regards knowledge, and inclines to what it can acquire quickly, can be a 
just, sound, and accurate judge of ideas and other things. Although among beings 
man possesses the most extensive will” and power of choice, 57 he cannot live 
independently of all other things. Because his innate capacity plays a role in 
directing and forming his power, in giving a particular direction to the changes in 
the world, and resisting and removing things which oppose him in the universe. 
Moreover, all man possesses is “the power of a minute particle, a fine thread-like 
will, a fleeting flash-like consciousness, a fast extinguishing flame-like life, a life 
which passes in a minute.” 58 Whenever he tries to exist abstaining from the wor¬ 
ship of God and removed from His way of guidance, and orders his thought and 
life in such a way, he immediately finds himself at the unsurmountable walls of 
Divine Determining and ramparts of the Unseen, even if he attempts all means 
within the bounds of his infinitesimal knowledge. “When smitten by disaster, 
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they can await no salve for their pain other than from deaf, blind causes.” For 
mankind fallen into this situation, day has been transformed into night. 

“And in order to warm that dark, distressing, unquiet night, you have only illumi¬ 
nated them with deceptive, temporary lamps. Those lamps do not smile with joy in 
the face of mankind, they rather smirk idiotically at their pitiful and lamentable 
state. Those lights mock and make fun of them.” 59 

Said Nursi offers a descriptive example of a person raised by this civilization, 
deprived by it of intellectual salvation. The person remains bewildered between 
two opposing and conflicting understandings. In his view, 

“... all living beings are miserable and calamity-stricken, subject to the assaults of 
oppressors. The world is a place of universal mourning. The sounds in the world 
are the cries and wails arising from death and suffering. The pupil who has 
absorbed your instruction thoroughly becomes a pharaoh. But he is an abased pha¬ 
raoh, who worships the most base thing and considers himself to be lord over 
everything he reckons advantageous. A student of yours is obstinate, but an obsti¬ 
nate wretch who accepts utter abasement for a single pleasure. He demonstrates 
despicableness to the degree of kissing Satan’s foot for some worthless benefit. 
And he is a bully, but because he has no point of support in his heart, he is a most 
impotent bullying braggart. The aim and endeavour of this pupil is to satisfy the 
lusts of the soul, to cunningly seek his own personal benefits behind the screen of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice, and work to satisfy his ambition and pride. He loves 
seriously nothing at all other than himself and sacrifices everything for his own 
sake.” 60 / 

On the other hand, Bediuzzaman describes Qur’anic man as follows: 

“As for the sincere and total student of the Qur’an, he is a worshipping servant. But 
he is an esteemed servant who does not stoop to bow in worship before even the 
mightiest of creatures, and does not make a supreme benefit like Paradise the aim 
of his worship. And he is mild and gentle. But at the same time he is noble and gra¬ 
cious and does not lower himself before any but the All-Glorious Creator. Other 
than with His permission and at His command, he does not stoop before the lowly. 
And he is needy. But due to the reward his All-Generous Owner is storing up for 
him in the future, he is at the same time self-sufficient. And he is weak, but he is 
strong in his weakness, for he relies on the strength of his Lord Whose power is 
infinite.” 61 

Bediuzzaman differentiates between two Europes. 

“One follows the sciences which serve justice and right and the industries benefi¬ 
cial for the life of society through the inspiration it has received from true Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

The other, 

“the second, corrupt, Europe which, through the darkness of the philosophy of Nat¬ 
uralism, supposing the evils of civilization to be its virtues, has driven mankind to 
vice and misguidance.” 62 
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The second Europe is rejected in Said Nursi’s thought, because it is “cor¬ 
rupted with vice and misguidance and drawn far from the religion of Jesus.” It is 
unthinkable that Muslims should imitate this Europe and its culture and thought 
It has brought mankind the greatest evils. With its blind genius, which like the 
Antichrist (. Dajjal f), has only one eye, it has bestowed on mankind a Hellish 
state. It is an incurable disease that casts man down from ‘the highest of the 
high to the lowest of the low.’ It reduces him to the basest level of animality. 63 
Bediuzzaman’s call and wish is for today’s Europe to turn to Islam, which is 
baBed on the religion of Abraham, and for it to be purified of innovations and 
blemishes like the trinity, the cross, Jesus’ crucifixion, excommunication, and 
the denial of many prophets and principally, the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) 
As is known, the gospel revealed to Jesus was corrupted within a short time by 
men of religion, and a scripture emerged which is self-contradictory and con- 
ta ! nS " U ^ er A °^ S su P er sbtions not stemming from that religion. In the Iznik Coun¬ 
cil of 325 A.D. summoned by the Byzantine Emperor Constantine, the number 
of gospels was reduced to four. Bediuzzaman’s call is a genuine call reflecting 
the Qur amc viewpoint, commanding the unity of Divine religion and that there 
be no division. It is to be observed on examining all the varieties of religious 
ins l utions, official and pnvate, of the Christian world today, that the realization 
closer Pr ° miSeS ° f Umty made by thC Q ur ’ an and Sunna 64 are every day growing 

Phils, ” hUr J bases - ]t f ?, laim that “ there is n ° way of salvation outside the 
rh„rrh’” 65 n R he pnnc f l f. th f e are no prophets outside those recognized by the 

rPRTTHt T Be ? U f 0f thl \ they do not acce P t the prophethood of Muhammad 
(P UH). In order to strengthen these beliefs and others like “Jesus was crucified 

n SS™ T”fi6 nd fr °T tS sins and he was chosen hy God to do this, and belief 
Trinity, resort has been had to academic work in recent times, but this 
only represents a weak line in all the current lines of thought. Nevertheless, 

ap S° aC ? t0 Je , SUS ’ nature and the duty he was commanded to 
airy out in his capacity of prophet and messenger, should be clear evidence for 
diose who think differently. In which case, if they do not enter Islam, although the 

ing in thehTalse idels.” 62 ’ * * 0bBged *° ^ the reaSOnS for ^ P-sist- 

In addition cultural developments that lead people to refer to the revealed 
scriptures are bnngmg many Western scholars face to face with Islam Such 
I™* ha! j sown the seeds of a Christian thought purified of superstition, and it 
has also led to co-operation with faithful Muslims against atheism and disbelief 
These developments show that the time spoken of in these verses has come- 

And there is none °f the Pe°Ple of the Book but must believe in him before 
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his death; and on the Day of Judgement he will be a witness against 
them. 66 

And [Jesus] shall be a sign I for the coming of] the Hour [of Judgement]; 
therefore have no doubt about the [Hour], but follow Me; this is a straight 

way. 69 

For some people, the Islamic Umma is bound to abandon its religion and 
forgo its identity, and be lost in the melting-pot of a new world system if it bene¬ 
fits from the science and technology of present-day Western civilization, in the 
development of which it had a very large share. 

When considering Western civilization, Bediuzzaman stated that it could have 
side-effects on Muslims societies in the fields of thought, the spirit, economics, 
society, politics, art, and so on. 

Present-day civilization’s psychological and intellectual dominance continu¬ 
ally increases the dominance of its philosophy, standpoint, and economic order 
because of which “worldly happiness is the focus of attention in place of etern 
happiness,” 70 With mankind’s view being directed towards other goals the 
struggle for livelihood together with lack of reliance on God has bewildered 
man’s spirit, and Naturalist and Materialist philosophy blinded his intellect. And 
his social surroundings do not strengthen a person’s mind and capacity in the 
matter of interpreting the Divine Law, they confuse and scatter them. Doubt¬ 
less, this intellectual superficiality and flabbiness of will, and their corollary, 
intolerable spiritual distress, are the chief characteristics to be observed in every 
sector which has been open to the assaults of Western culture. 

From the economic point of view, at this time there is a general calamity 
which has taken the form of addiction to unnecessary things. “Since they have 
arisen from misuse of the will, illicit desires, and forbidden acts,” 7 - the Western 
order opened up the free market in production and ensured that commercial prof¬ 
its came into the hands of a few tyrannical hands, leading to the happiness of the 
few instead of the social happiness Islam brings about. 73 

In sociology, the social activity Marx put forward in his social analysis and 
Hegel posited in the form of ideas, was based on continuous struggle and con¬ 
flict Differently to this, on the one hand the idea of democracy took its place, 
which exalts society, and on the other the private sector view emerged, which 
rather than the benefits of society puts chief emphasis on the privileged position 
of the individual. Bediuzzaman favours views that lay emphasis neither on indi¬ 
vidualism, nor on the role of society. Combatting the widespread social sick¬ 
nesses of reliance on God without ‘attempting causes,’ laziness, and indiffer¬ 
ence, he called on people to revive the way of mutual assistance, co-operation, 
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and harmony, like “plants hastening to the assistance of animals 74 and animals 
hastening to the assistance of man.” 75 He wanted these to be taken as examples, 
and unity and togetherness to be achieved; for these to be made the basis, not to 
splits and differences, but to social development and variety, despite differences 
in make-up, understandings, and type. He wanted continuous conflict to be aban¬ 
doned, which is based on everyone trying to secure advantages at the expense of 
others, and is practiced by savages according to the law of the jungle. 

In the field of politics, we see that Machiavellian philosophy tried to revive 
the genius of ancient Greece and Rome, and utilizing illicit means and neglect¬ 
ing the heart and spirit, to implant it in man’s spirit and mind. 76 This philosophy 
exploited politics for the aims of Satanic genius, and upset all the balances of 
justice and right, which had kept ideas and societies on their feet. 

Bediuzzaman also made comparisons between Western literature and science, 
which had declared war on the values of the Islamic world, and Islamic litera¬ 
ture, which urges good. While Western literature and science are turned to gen¬ 
ius and lust, Qur’anic literature invites man to light, guidance, and healing. 77 

People in the West nurture the idea that the reason Muslims are backward and 
have not caught them up in science and technology, is that they adhere to their 
religion, which does not encourage learning and is contemptuous of the world, 
urging them to asceticism. Bediuzzaman rejects these accusations concerning 
this vitally important subject in this way: 

1. “To attribute to Christianity the virtues of civilization, which are not its 
property, and to show retrogression, the enemy of Islam, to be its friend, is a sign 
that the firmament is revolving in the opposite direction.” 78 As may be under¬ 
stood from this, it is completely wrong to suppose that a comparison may be 
made between Western civilization, which revealed itself after being saved from 
the Church’s oppression, and Islamic civilization—saying that it may progress if 
it leaves religion aside, as the people in the West did. 

2. It is also completely wrong to encourage the Muslims to embrace worldly 
life in order to be saved from their backwardness and reach the way of 
“progress,” 79 showing material production to be the chief aim and making peo¬ 
ple accept that it is the only element and measure for progress and happiness. In 
the same way, it is unthinkable that the Muslim personality should accept the 
Western spirit and imitate Europe together with all its systems. On the other 
hand, Western civilization as though imbibes all the good of the nations it 
reaches out to, transforming them into a form suitable to its own purposes, 
destroying their civilization and culture and giving them the form it wants. One 
should be extremely careful in the face of its encouragement to embrace greedily 
the things of this world, for having abrogated the Shari‘a and moral rules in 
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society, it has very harmful effects, which lead to the degeneration of society. 
“Because for Muslims, greed causes loss and indigence. ... Yes, there are many 
things calling and driving man to the world, like the soul and its appetites, and 
need, and his senses and emotions, and the Devil, and the superficial enticement 
of the world..” 80 These things increase the inessential needs of Muslims, making 
them as though necessary. Indeed, this passion for material advantages breaks 
even “the bonds with which certain members of this nation are tied to religion,” 
in which case, “those irreligious people will become as harmful for the life of 
society as fatal poison.” 81 

By forcing consumerism onto Muslims, they are being pressurized and threat¬ 
ened with this and many other similar dangers which are contrary both to Islam, 
and to its incomparable cultural features, and to man’s inborn nature. It is there¬ 
fore an error to plant the Western spirit in the Muslim conscience and manipu¬ 
late the Muslim mind towards acceptance of these ideas. Such endeavours will 
remain fruitless. Since it has dealt a blow at the essential and cultural aspects of 
the Islamic personality, it will not produce any palpable positive results. On the 
contrary, by instilling doubts in the basic pillars of this personality —the cultural 
base and that pertaining to belief—it will give rise to harmful results in the form 
of moral and social corruption. The clearest indication of this is to be seen in the 
area of government. “For it is more difficult to govern a hundred degenerates 
whose belief is shaken and morals corrupted, and to maintain public security 
among them, than to govern thousands of the righteous.” 82 In ! addition Bediuzza¬ 
man draws attention to the countries that had fallen into the West’s trap due to 
its promises of development and become its colonies, and were in a state of eco¬ 
nomic collapse. He says: 

“And do you not see that nothing apart from the most basic subsistence is left in 
the hands of Muslims? The rest is either stolen or seized by the European infidel 
tyrants or the dissemblers of Asia.” 83 

Bediuzzaman asserts that to : solve this problem arising from contemporary 
civilization, Muslims should pool their resources; he says 

“... they are in need of having their working conditions set in order, of security 
being established among them, and of having the principle of co-operation encour¬ 
aged.” 84 

Secular thought and the ways of pure reason cannot realize the above- 
mentioned social, civil, and economic order. Civilization and progress have to be 
constructed on foundations of religion and belief in accordance with “the sacred 
commands of religion, and fear of God, and firm adherence to religion.” 85 Willy 
nilly this recalls Toynbee’s words: “Religious thought is necessary for the estab¬ 
lishment of civilization.” 
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Bediuzzaman discusses some of the superior points of Islamic civilization. It 
is a moral civilization, because it established justice and brought peace. Its aim is 
virtue. In the same way, it is a civilization of humanity, for it aims to realize 
good for all humanity, not to provide benefits for individuals or a particular race. 
Its principle of life is mutual assistance in place of conflict. This leads to unity 
and solidarity, and so society finds life. The service it offers is guidance in place 
of gratifying desires and the instinctual appetites, the result of which is progress 
and prosperity in a way worthy of man. 86 _ 

4. Understanding the natural laws and urging that they are utilized 

As did other Islamic ‘ulama, Bediuzzaman divided the Divine laws into two: 
the laws of the Shari'a, formed from the Qur’an and Sunna of the Prophet 
(PBUH), and the natural laws. These have been defined as “Men adjusting their 
conduct and actions in accordance with the laws God Almighty and the prophets 
laid down is the Divine path which man has to follow, which produces certain 
results both in this world and the next.” 87 

Perfect obedience to God is possible through conforming to both these laws 
simultaneously, just as rebellion against Him means neglecting both or either of 
them. Bediuzzaman said: “Just as there is obedience and rebellion in the face of 
the commands of the Shari‘a, so there is obedience and rebellion in the face of 
the creative commands in the universe.” 88 As is understood from this, in addition 
to the Shari‘a of Islam, which proceeds from the Divine attribute of Speech, 
there is the ‘Greater Shari'a of Creation,’ which is ordained through Divine Will 
and supported by the angels. The following verse expresses this: 

For to anything which We have willed, We but say the word, “Be! ” and it isP 

The reward for conforming to the natural laws is received in this world, while 
the reward for obeying the laws of the Shari'a is in the hereafter. The natural 
laws look to everyone, believer or unbeliever. Whoever conforms to them is 
bound to achieve the result. 90 “For example, the reward of patience is victory; 
the punishment for idleness is poverty; the reward of effort is wealth; and the 
reward of constancy, triumph.” 91 Whoever adheres to these principles will obtain 
the results. Those who direct social life have to act with these laws in view: 

“If one who opens up a new way in the life of human society does not act in con¬ 
formity with the natural laws in force in the universe, he cannot be successful in 
beneficial works and in progress. All his acts come to be on account of evil and 
destruction.” 92 

However much people imagine they may do so, to oppose the natural laws is 
contrary to the laws of creation. To transgress God’s laws pertaining to this 
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world and the next and make absolute equality a basic principle, is only be possi¬ 
ble by changing human nature and removing the fundamental wisdom in man¬ 
kind’s creation. 93 It is not opposed to the Divine law for the people of truth to be 
defeated by the people of falsehood. What the people of truth should do is not 
deviate from the Divine law so that they lose the dominant position; whatever 
they have to do they should do it in the best manner. In the same way, if they 
want to base their actions on firm foundations, they have to conform to both the 
laws of the Shari‘a and the natural laws. If the truth with which they are bur¬ 
dened “is mixed with other things and has become unrecognizable;” if their sci¬ 
entific and material means are at a lower level in respect to “quantity and qual¬ 
ity” than those of the opposing side; and their spiritual means are “falsehood,” 
that is, they are opposed to the incontestable matters of revelation; and in addi¬ 
tion to all of these, the belief, knowledge, and taqwa of the people of truth are 
impaired, and they have drawn away from good, sincerity, and being perfected; 
it is unavoidable that the people of falsehood will prevail over them, and this 
occurs according to the Divine laws in force in the universe. 

Bediuzzaman urged Muslims to work hard to discover the Divine laws in 
force in themselves, in society, and in the world. 

“The chief purpose of what the Qur’an teaches about human and Islamic history, 
and the laws of the non-human worlds and mysteries of their beings, is to pave the 
way for the formation of a powerful Umma which will win the right to inherit the 
earth and carry out the duty of being God’s vicegerent on earth and His witness. If 
no notice is taken of this and it is ignored, triumph, its goal and right, will relin¬ 
quish its place to weakness and defeat...” 94 

“Even if a truth is the means to falsehood, or it is prevailed over by the false¬ 
hood, it is still the means of a truth.” 95 

5. Encouragement to study the empirical sciences 

Bediuzzaman dwelt on the importance of ‘attempting causes’ and knowing 
“that causes are a veil to the hand of power and [having] recourse to them.” 96 Far 
from being contrary to ‘reliance on God,’ with a pure intention, such an attitude 
will turn the natural sciences into Divine knowledge. 97 Only, emphasis on the 
Qur’an and Sunna had led to neglect of the sciences and their not being learnt. 

In reply to the claim made by some Islamic scholars that there was “a clash 
between religion and science,” Bediuzzaman said there was no contradiction 
between any of the truths of the Qur’an and science. 98 

Bediuzzaman stated that “all attainments and perfections, all learning, all 
progress, all sciences, have an elevated reality which is based on one of the 
Divine Names.” When expounding the verse. And He taught Adam the Names, 
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all of them (2:31), he says that it “indicates almost explicitly the final points of 
all human attainment and progress, and their final goals,” 99 and that with this 
verse man is being summoned as follows: 

O sons of Adam! Since as a proof of his superiority over the angels in the ques¬ 
tion of the vicegerency, I taught your forefather all the Names, you too, since you 
are his sons and the inheritors of his abilities, should leam all the Names and show 
your worthiness before all creatures at the degree of the Supreme Trust. For the 
way is open to you to rise to exalted rank like being at the highest position, domi¬ 
nant over all creatures in the universe, and for vast creatures like the earth to be 
subjected to you.” 100 

Expounding the allusive meanings of verses describing the miracles of the 
prophets, Bediuzzaman says these verses are encouraging Muslims to apply 
themselves to learning the sciences. These verses are quite simply calling out: 

“O Muslim! Whatever century you are living in, and whatever means you have to 
hand, use them to progress and adhere to science! If you do this, awesome horizons 
will open up before you and all mankind. Just like the miracle of the Staff of 
Moses, ‘You may find the subtlest effulgence of mercy, the water of life, with a 
staff. In which case, come on, work and find it!’ And like, through God’s grace, 
Jesus raised the dead to life: ‘Remedies may be found for even the most chronic 
diseases. In which case... search for them and you will find them. It is even possi¬ 
ble to give a temporary tinge of life to death.’ And like David’s smelting and giv- 
mg shape to iron: ‘If you obey my commands in creation, that wisdom and craft 
will be given you too.’ And like Solomon attracting the throne of Belkis: ‘I gave 
them also the capacity to see, consider, and understand the face of the earth... 
Come on, let s see you do it!’ And like Solomon being given the ability to speak 
with birds: And most birds may be clothed in the form of an intimate friend or 
obedient servant, like Solomon’s Hoopoe.’” 101 

The natural sciences discovered in accordance with the Divine laws will mis¬ 
lead no one. Only, even if science increases man’s belief and certainty, as it 
advances it leads to an increase in the veils of heedlessness. 102 

In conclusion, “One thousand three hundred years ago, the Qur’an saw con¬ 
cealed in the darkness of the future, man’s hidden fruits and progress, and 
showed them in a form better than we see and shall see.” 103 However when 
looking to the marvels of civilization, it suffices “with a secret sign, a concealed 
allusion, a slight indication, and a slender reminder.” 104 The road was left open 
to man to work and strive and so see the far horizons of the Qur’an, and to dis¬ 
cover its mysteries in accordance with the means at his disposal. 
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6. Encouragement to work in the material field 

Just as Said Nursi encourages people to work and strive, so does he also warn 
against laziness and irresponsibility. Idleness is a sort of non-existence, that is, a 
sort of living death, while work is the life of existence and the waking state of 
life. 105 Superficially, the idle person is happy and content, but in reality, 

“... those idle and lazy people who live in ease and affluence for the most part suf¬ 
fer more trouble and distress than those who strive and work. For the idle always 
complain about their lives, and want to pass them quickly through indulging in 
amusements. Whereas the one who works and strives is thankful and offers praise 
and does not want his life to pass quickly.” 106 

When the conditions under which man lives do not permit this wish to be real¬ 
ized, his power, hopes, and needs remain under pressure. His heart feels sorrow¬ 
ful and everything is unthinkable. Whereas, working seriously and in addition 
carrying out the duty of offering praise and thanks to God, achieves the desired 
aims, and makes the person’s life fruitful. 

When explaining the saying, “Contentment is an imperishable treasure,” 
Bediuzzaman stated that “sufficing with current circumstances is not the desirable 
contentment, but lack of aspiration,” 107 thus indicating the limits of-contentment. 

Bediuzzaman also mentioned the plant and animal kingdoms in this context, 
and that of inanimate creatures, and pointing out their orderly behaviour, which 
demonstrates their obedience to the creational commands, he wanted Muslims to 
take lessons from them, work with all their might, and keep in step with the 
tempo of activity and motion in the universe. 

We can say that in connection with this, Bediuzzaman’s views were similar to 
those of Malik b. Nabi, the Algerian thinker, who considered the logic of work 
to form an essential cultural factor in solving the problem of development. 108 

7. Call to Islamic Unity 

Bediuzzaman yearned for Islamic unity and stressed the need for the Muslim 
Umma to gain prominence. Like the other subjects he treated, he set this idea on 
firm foundations in the mind and heart. He said that everyone should be firmly 
rooted members of the elevated Islamic Umma, stating at every opportunity how 
far it is from the idea of racialism, which has parted from the path of Islam and 
headed for atheism. 109 

As he repeated on many occasions as the Old Said, the idea of nationalism 
based on racialism had appeared in the Islamic world due to the influence of out¬ 
side powers, and had reached proportions whereby it could shake its very foun¬ 
dations. This hostile idea was “a variety of European disease,” 110 with which 
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Europe had “infected Islam.... thinking it would cause division, and Islam would 
break up and be ready to be swallowed.” 111 This idea is also unacceptable in 
respect of humanity, for negative nationalism “is nourished by devouring others 
[and] persists through hostility to others,” 112 thus giving rise to mutual enmity 
and dispute between the Muslim peoples. 

The idea of negative nationalism is not in conformity with the fundamentals 
of belief, because for Muslims “your Creator, Owner, Object of Worship, and 
Provider is one and the same.” 113 All these points of unity necessitate closeness, 
mutual recognition, and co-operation. 

In addition, there are many things based on civilized, political, economic, and 
social principles which necessitate that negative nationalism is eliminated, and a 
unity in ideas is firmly established, and an awareness of brotherhood developed. 
The most important of these is the Islamic Umma being surrounded by its ene¬ 
mies. 114 This requires that the Muslims, together under the umbrella of Islam, are 
wary of claims of differences in. s'-hools of law, language, race, colour, and 
nationality, 115 spread stealthily among them by the West. Bediuzzaman therefore 
warns the believers: “O people of belief! Your strength is reduced to nothing as 
a result of your passions and biased partisanships, and you can be defeated by 
the slightest forces.” 116 

At the same time, the. situation of the Muslims is not conducive to joy: 

“And as for the present, when the peoples and tribes of Islam are most in need of 
one another, and each is more oppressed and more poverty-stricken than the others, 
and they are crushed beneath European domination, to regard one another as 
strangers due to the idea of nationalism, and to consider one another to be enemies, 
is such a calamity that it cannot be described.” 117 

This sickness can only be healed by Muslims together; in this way the West’s 
stratagems will be brought to nothing. The economic pressure brought to bear on 
the Islamic world and its exploitation will cease, its backwardness will be solved 
and development secured. The goal of Islamic unity with respect to civilization 
is this, even if it is distant. The Divine promise must be adhered to and lessons 
taken from the civilization of our forefathers in the past; this will strengthen 
hopes for the return to Islamic civilization. The attitude of present-day civiliza¬ 
tion towards Muslims will change if Muslims can fulfil themselves, and they 
will be saved from many of the causes of decline and backwardness. Such a pos¬ 
sibility is accepted by many Western thinkers as a frightening reality. 

In order to point out the harm caused to Islam by basing government on 
racialism, Bediuzzaman cites the following evidence of history: 
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“Due to their combining some ideas of nationalism with their politics, the Umayy- 
ads offended the world of Islam, and in addition drew many calamities on them¬ 
selves .” 118 

European civilization, the source of the idea of racialism, itself suffered the same 
harm: 

“Also, the European nations have greatly advanced the idea of racialism this cen¬ 
tury; the ghastly events of the Great War showed how harmful for mankind is neg¬ 
ative nationalism, as well as the perpetual and ill-omened enmity of the French and 
Germans .’’ 119 

The Ottoman Empire also received its share of the wounds opened up by 
racialism: 

“And with us in the Second Constitutional Period—like the ‘many tongues’ at the 
destruction of the Tower of Babel, known, as the ‘ramification of peoples,’ which 
resulted in their being divided and scattered— various refugee societies known as 
‘clubs’ were formed, chiefly by the Armenians and Greeks, due to the idea of nega¬ 
tive nationalism, which were the cause of division .” 120 

Bediuzzaman also warned Muslims about the disputes between the Sunnis 
and the Shi‘a, the two large branches of the Islamic world, saying that the atheist 
camps were continually waiting for bloody conflict to break out between them in 
the guise of inter-denominational clashes. He urged the removal of the causes of 
dispute, which are at a level unacceptable by the Shari‘a, saying: 

“And so, O Sunnis, who are the people of truth, and Alawis, whose way is love of 
the Prophet’s Family! Quickly put an end to this meaningless, disloyal, unjust, and 
harmful dispute between you. Otherwise the atheistic current which is now so 
influential will make one of you a tool against the other, and use the one to crush 
the other. And after defeating the one it will destroy the tool .” 121 

Bediuzzaman put forward principles pertaining to belief, reason, and the self 
which all the groups within the ‘Ahl al-Sunna ’ (Sunnis) could accept, which use 
different methods to understand and make judgements on the statements of the 
Qur’an and Sunna, and employ different means to reform and guide society. He 
tried to remove the reasons for division and enmity, and coldness and hard feel¬ 
ings; to gather them together under the banner of Divine unity; to unite their 
forces in the service of progress and development; and to give new life to the 
Qur’anic concepts of mutual understanding and assitance, and ‘enjoining what is 
good and restraining from what is unlawful.’ He listed as follows the principles 
that would bring this about: 

1. To act positively. 

2. To unite within the fold of Islam, irrespective of particular outlook, avoid¬ 
ing enmity for other outlooks, not criticizing them, interfering in their beliefs 
and sciences, or in any way concerning oneself with them. 
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3. The follower of any right outlook not denigrating the ways of others. 

4. To consider that union with the people of truth is a cause of Divine succour 
and the high dignity of religion. 

5. To create a joint and collective force among Muslims. 

6. To preserve truth from the assaults of falsehood. 

7. To abandon the self and its egoism, and give up the mistaken concept of 
self-pride, and cease from all insignificant feelings aroused by rivalry, and to 
obtain sincerity. 122 

8. The conformation of original values and contemporary values 

By saying that “Islam’s principles are so profound that the deepest principles 
of philosophy cannot reach them; indeed, they remain superficial beside 
them,” 123 Bediuzzaman was stressing the need to preserve the the foundations of 
the Muslim Umma’s belief, thought, and civilization. He himself undertook the 
struggle to defend its original values, showing the way in the matter of creating 
the conditions for these values and defining their limits. With the change of the 
conditions in which they found themselves, the subjects under discussion had 
also changed, but he at no time attempted to defend Islam using the terminology 
of the West. For to employ such a defence necessitates submission to some of 
the West’s culture, plans, and theories. He mentioned that “some thinkers in part 
acccepted the principles of human and European philosophy, and contested them 
with their own weapons; they accepted them to a degree. They submitted 
unshakeably to some of their principles in the form of the physical sciences, and 
therefore could not demonstrate the true worth of Islam.” 124 

With this new way of thinking, Bediuzzaman started to present the fundamen¬ 
tal Islamic beliefs, based on the belief in God and His Most Beautiful Names. He 
explained the principal beliefs through Qur’anic methods and a realistic 
approach, and the use of examples comprehensible by the people of this time. At 
the same time, he avoided using the style and terminology of the science of the¬ 
ology (‘ilm al-kalam) and those making independent judgements ( ijtihadi ). His 
endeavours resulted in very many students of the Risale-i Nur preserving their 
belief, saving it from the assaults of materialist philosophy, freemasonry, and 
irreligion. At a time Muslim society was advancing in material and technological 
fields and struggling to reach the level of modern civilization, none of them was 
the cause of any social fragmentation, and none withdrew into solitude like the 
sufis, becoming a tool to the designs of others. 

In the social field, Bediuzzaman concentrated his activities on the structure of 
Islamic social thought, expounding a humanism based on Islam. He stated that 
racialism was an alien idea, that it was not in conformity with man’s true nature, 
which inclines towards truth and justice; racialism has no connection with a 
structure like Islam, which is based on attainment, plurality within unity, the 
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exchange of beneficial things within the sphere of fixed values, and is in har¬ 
mony with social and human realities. Furthermore, he pointed out the falsity of 
the idea of reinforcing Islam with nationalism. In reply to those who said: “We 
want to plant the luminous tree of religion, which has grown weak, in the earth 
of nationalism, so to strengthen it,” he said: 

The Tuba-tree of Islam, whose roots are founded in the reality of the universe and 
branches spread through the truths of the universe, cannot be planted in the earth of 
imaginary, temporary, partial, particular, negative, baseless, rancorous, tyrannical, 
and dark racialism. To try to do so is to attempt something foolish, destructive, and 
innovative.” 125 

At the same time, it is a fruitless attempt and harmful: “Racialism is a sickness, 
like ‘the European disease .’” 126 

Bediuzzaman draws a comparison between well-founded Islamic brotherhood 
and the brotherhood based on race and self-interest. The former is a loyal, true 
brotherhood, broad enough to include the whole Islamic Umma, while the latter 
is “a metaphorical, racial, temporary, and hateful brotherhood .” 127 Such brother¬ 
hood is limited to a particular society and people. 

From the historical point of view, Bediuzzaman describes the meaning of 
original values as walking down a “great highway ” 128 which stretches from the 
depths of history to the present and conveys to the people of today the character¬ 
istics of their forefathers. For this reason, Bediuzzaman speaks of the dangers of 
the ties being broken between the Islamic Umma and history —Islam, which has 
gained for man the best personality, the most superior virtues, the most elevated 
characteristics, has established the best civilization and through it gained for 
man the finest fruits. The Muslims’ ties with history being broken in the name of 
modernization’ or ‘opening up to the outside’ —although they may pass down 
that great highway— and their being driven to “another particular and narrow 
way, will result in their being “led astray .” 129 For these apparently attractive 
terms are nothing other than a means of making the Muslims into a ‘morsel,’ 
ready to be devoured by the West. If a Muslim 

“.. disowns all his forefathers, the source of honour, and all the past, the cause of 
pride, and abandons in the spirit the luminous highway of his righteous predeces¬ 
sors, which they considered to be their point of support, and performs actions fol¬ 
lowing his own whims and passions, hypocritically, seeking fame, and following 
innovations, he will fall to the very lowest position... in the view of that numberless 
congregation. And he will gain a temporary and inauspicious position in the view 
of a number of insignificant, mocking, raving loafers.” 130 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi formed a barrier before efforts in Turkey to destroy 
the marks of Islam’ and change their form and language. For just as this change 
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did not arise from real need, so also it did not arise from a creditable social need. 
It arose rather from the “inauspicious ideas of the European reformists ,” 131 
adopted by some of those smitten by the West. At the same time, it was not right 
to compare Islamic history and European history, for the latter contained contra¬ 
dictions, and different characteristics, and had been the scene of internal conflict. 
The Islamic Umma was very different to all the others, each with its particular 
characteristics, bound to time and plaice and being the product of man’s thought. 
Thus, to make changes in Islam as in Christianity, altering the forms of worship 
by translating the Qur’an into Turkish, in no way conformed with reality. One 
may grasp the impossibility —due to the origins, development, and philological 
meanings of those languages— of translating into them the Qur’anic styles, 
which, with their mysteries, eloquence and conciseness are unattainable . 132 The 
words of the call to prayer and five daily prayers are the same. 

When discussing the necessity of preserving the original values of the Umma, 
Bediuzzaman was pointing out that if this was not done, its members would fall 
into division, and because of the mentality of ‘blind imitation,’ such a way 
would be pose great dangers. He asks: “Where can one who deviates from that 
sublime caravan by creating innovations find a light; which road can he take ?” 133 
In addition, he expresses as follows the fact that the principles which suit the 
West’s mental and spiritual make-up and social life, do not suit the people of the 
East: 

“What will arouse the Asian peoples and cause them to progress and to govern, are 
religion and the heart. As for philosophy, it should assist religion and the heart, not 
take its place.” 134 

Bediuzzaman said in regard to the question of scholars making new interpreta¬ 
tions of the Shari‘a ( ijtihad) to meet the needs arising from modernization, that 
such, a way could be used if certain obstacles were removed and the necessary 
conditions met. But he mentioned certain restrictions and conditions . 135 How¬ 
ever, since the Qur’an “is every century turned directly towards all the classes of 
humanity, and addresses each particularly,” it is clear that the form of the 
Qur’an’s address will have to be explained each century by means of ijtihad. For 
“as time grows older, the Qur’an grows younger; it signs become apparent .” 136 
Moreover, most of the ‘ulama are in favour of utilizing the way of ijtihad, on 
condition it does not decline into an anarchy of ideas, or mislead people, and 
false ideas are not put forward. 
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9 . Correcting the Muslim individual’s morality 

Said Nursi fixed his gaze on reconstructing the Islamic moral system on the 
injunctions of Islam in relevant fashion. So long as the purification and strength¬ 
ening of the spirit were not completed, goals would not be achieved. If that was 
the case, it would be impossible to establish a moral balance in the Muslim 
Umma’s other institutions and activities. 

The morality he was trying to develop through his works was a source of 
mercy for the weak elements in society; like for aging parents, the sick, ana the 
elderly. He wrote treatises which dealt with this question in particular. For exam¬ 
ple, the much repeated patience in the face of affliction and suffering; the preser¬ 
vation of family morality through the principle of “earnest, sincere and devoted 
respect;” 137 the strengthening of the bonds of society; securing the unity of soci¬ 
ety through belief; the removal of division, 138 with its obvious harm for society; 
declaring war on harmful developments like moral decline and the abandoning 
of high values, expressed by phrases like: “Once my stomach is full, what do I 
care if others die of hunger?”; and the rejection of greed and injustices like: 
“You work, and I’ll eat.’“ 139 And so on. 

Bediuzzaman defined the Islamic Umma’s view as follows: the principle of 
mutual assistance in life in place of conflict; taking as basic, virtue and God’s 
pleasure in place of self-interest; accepting the bonds of religion, class and coun¬ 
try in place of those of racialism. 140 

In the question of scientific discoveries, he was of the view that they should 
be used to reach moral goals. For the sciences reveal the horizons of the Most 
Beautiful Names, and through these sciences, one should act in accordance with 
the demands of belief. 

His interpretation of the sciences and his philosophy of interpretation is this: 
“All attainments and perfections, all learning, all progress, and all sciences, have 
an elevated reality which is based on one of the Divine Names. On being based on 
the Name, which is concealed under numerous veils and has various manifestations 
and different spheres, the sciences and arts and attainments find their perfection 
and become reality. It is not some incomplete and deficient shadow.” 141 
In such a situation, science does not separate people from belief and morality, 
driving them to evil and destructiveness. 

It was Bediuzzaman’s view that morality’s roots lay in belief. Morality with¬ 
out belief is unthinkable. Like with all good qualities, the source of courage is 
belief and worship. While the source of cowardice is misguidance and vice. 142 
Bediuzzaman’s view of morality is completely realistic, for he does not disre¬ 
gard the principles governing life, but directs them towards good works. In this 
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way, they become the source of laudable morals and the means to happiness in 
this world and the next, in accordance with wisdom and reality. 143 

10. The development of the aesthetic sense in Muslims 

Bediuzzaman directed Muslims to study the beauty of the universe, filled with 
endless examples of Divine beauty and perfection and innumerable adorned tab¬ 
leaux, 144 in order to train their souls, develop their sense of beauty, and expand 
and crystalize their understanding. All beings receive pleasure in relation to their 
capacity to manifest the endless beauties of the Divine Names. 145 

Bediuzzaman made these efforts to train the Muslims’ aesthetic sense because 
it was a means to belief in God’s acts, attributes and Names and to deepen con¬ 
templative thought on them. Worldly beauty “points in decisive fashion to the 
existence of the Maker’s acts, and the existence of His Names, and of His attrib¬ 
utes, and of His essential abilities, and to the necessary existence of His Most 
Pure and Holy Essence.” 146 Only, “God’s sacred beauty does not resemble the 
beauty of contingent beings and creatures, it is infinitely more elevated.” 147 

On the other hand, Bediuzzaman preserved the balance between sensory, 
intellectual, and spiritual beauty or outward and inward beauty. In this way, he 
ensured that Muslims were not drowned in material delights on account of non¬ 
material beauty, thus degrading man’s nobility. This shows the difference 
between contemporary civilization and Islam’s balanced programme. “For exam¬ 
ple, like the beauty of belief, and the beauty of truth, and the beauty of light, and 
the beauty of flowers, and the beauty of the spirit, and the beauty of form, and 
the beauty of compassion, and the beauty of justice, and the beauty of mercy, 
and the beauty of wisdom are all different...” 148 So too, with this understanding, 
appreciation of beauty has been accepted as a fundamental element in the forma¬ 
tion of the Muslim personality and the Islamic Umma, and in contemporary 
Islamic culture. 


* * * 
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A Comparison of the Thought of 
Bediuzzaman and Muhammad Iqbal 

Jalal Jalalizade 


It is incumbent on all Muslims and thinkers to concern themselves with reviv¬ 
ing the memories and works of the religious scholars, who are the protectors of 
Muslims. For they have inscribed the pride and dignity of the Umma on the 
pages of history. Such scholars were applauded by God’s Messenger (PBUH) 
when he said: “The scholars are the heirs of the prophets.” They also strove to 
their utmost for people to reach their freedom, to save their belief, destroy their 
idols, invite them to worship God, the Single One of Unity, and to dispel weak¬ 
ness and make good loss. They sowed seeds of love, hope, and freedom^ The 
eminent scholar Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali said: 

“Never forget those of virtue among you or close to you. Mention them frequently, 
and talk of them in your gatherings. In order to keep their memories alive in peo¬ 
ple’s hearts and to acquaint the younger generations with them, interpret their lives 
and explain them, write books about them, and encourage others to publish their 
works.” 1 

With such a thought I decided to carry out a study on the roles undertaken by the 
two great scholars. Imam Bediuzzaman Said Nursi and the Islamic philosopher 
Iqbal Lahuri, and to write an article and discuss their views. In this way, our val¬ 
ued readers would gain a better understanding of the importance and rank of the 
learned mujahid scholar, Bediuzzaman. 

Why did I choose such a subject? In this paper, with God’s help, I shall 
attempt to answer this question. Bediuzzaman and Iqbal were two stars of the 
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2.0th cemury, who lit up the skies of religion, split the suffocating darkness, and 
spread the wings of mercy and knowledge over the whole world of Islam. 

• Wa !^ 0 n i in 1877 and di£d in ApriI 1938 ’ while Bediuzzaman was bom 

- 176 ’ and died m 1960 - Whoever studies the works and views of these two 
scholars about important social issues will see that although they never met and 
were not aware of each other’s ideas, they put forward similar views on many 
subjects. It is really amazing. How is it two thinkers and reformers who lived at 
the same time but in different places discussed the same subjects and stated the 
same ideas. Is it possible for two regenerators of religion to appear in the same 
century? God s Prophet (PBUH) said: “At the start of every century God will 
send someone (Ar. man) to renew His religion .” 2 

Dr. Muhsin Abdulhamid wrote the following about this Hadith: 

“It does not mean that only one regenerator of religion comes in any one century 
For someone {man) can be plural as well as singular. So it is possible for more 
han one to appear in a single century. There is particular need in a century when 
all Muslims have suffered great decline, and in addition to this a civilization recall- 
mg the Age of Ignorance has overrun everywhere, colonized the Muslims’ lands 
altered all those things characteristic of them, corrupted their mentality, caused 
diem to doubt their religion, and threatened to annihilate them altogether. Then it 
is surely an instance of Divine mercy for many regenerators to be sent. May God 
assist those regenerators in renewing many areas of the lives of Muslims, in the 
matters of religion and of this world .” 3 

: tWO disdng , uished P ers «ns emerged in two places far from each other, in 

two different schools. On the one hand, Iqbal graduated from modem institutes 
and academic establishments, and on the other, Bediuzzaman studied in the 
religious schools, which taught according to traditional methods. But the two of 
the™ WCTe “ though present in the same dwelling. How would it have been I 
wonder if like Jamal al-Dm al-Afghani and Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, the 
wo had met and studied together, if they had exchanged ideas? Doubtless, had 

wnnlriT he C T’ the I , Slar T C WOrld would have Profited to a greater extent and 
would have awoken earlier from the sleep of death that had descended on it. 

The early period in the formation of their characters 

Both scholars had a particular distinguishing characteristic. Iqbal had chosen 
die path of learning and study under the influence of Sir Thomas Arnold, while 
Bediuzzaman had undertaken his struggle in consequence of the mark left on his 
eart by another incident. The British Minister for the Colonies, Gladstone had 
picked up a copy of the Qur’an and declared: “So long as the Muslims have this 
book we cannot truly dominate them. We must either take it from them or make 

vnwPriTi? 61 " °u." lt ” 17118 had Shaken Bediuzzaman so profoundly he 
owed that he would prove and demonstrate to the whole world that the Qur’an 

is an undying and inextinguishable sun ,” 4 and he dedicated his life and whole 
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being to proving the Qur’an’s miraculousness and urging the Muslims to adhere 
to it once again. 

We may now begin our main subject by setting forth the ideas of these two 
persons on various matters, and Bediuzzaman’s position as a thinker and some¬ 
one who knew that the enemies of Islam most certainly lacked the power to 
extinguish God’s light. There is no doubt that even if the unbelievers cannot 
abide it, God will complete His Light. With every sunrise and passing day, all 
Muslims and particularly the young and enlightened will come to know Bediuz¬ 
zaman better, and through God’s grace, his cry will reach the most distant 

places. 

Their views on the Qur’an 

The great scholar Iqbal said: 

“The Qur’an is a living book. Its pre-eternal wisdom contains the mysteries of 
life’s creation. It imparts life to men and strengthens the weak. When one of the 
Qur’an’s suras depicts the pages of the world, the depictions of the pnests and rab¬ 
bis fade away.” 5 
Bediuzzaman’s view is this: 

“The Qur’an is the pre-eternal translator ofthe mighty book of the universe; .-it is 
the sun, foundation, and plan of the world of Islam; ... it is the instructor of die 
world of humanity; the light and water of Islam, the macroanthropos; the true wis¬ 
dom of mankind; and the true guide and leader urging humanity to prospenty and 
happiness; it is both a book of law, a book of prayer, and a book of wisdom,... and 
a unique, comprehensive sacred book comprising many books... ” 

It is seen here that there are strong resemblances between the two thinkers 
The Qur’an was very influential in the formation of their characters. They a 
recourse to it in all fields; they adhered to its guidance, searching for a way the 
Umma could regain its dignity and pride; they called on people to act in accor¬ 
dance with it; they strove with all their might to revive the role of God s Book 
to remove it from the shelves of mosques and re-establish in people s lives, and 
to raise it from being read only in the graveyard and at mawlids to being studied 
seriously and learnt. Whoever reads the Risale-i Nur with attention will see that 
Bediuzzaman worked all his life to spread God’s Book, that he expounded its 
truths as a great Qur’anic commentator and disseminated its knowledge, and that 
he adhered closely to its verses as an utterly faithful soldier, carrying out what it 
commands and avoiding what it prohibits. 

Their views on freedom 

The collapse of the Caliphate and breaking up of the Islamic lands saw the sly 
rise of cunning propaganda under the masks of freedom, independence, nationa - 
ism, and the equality of the sexes. In order to confuse Muslims, certain sectors 
endeavoured to spread the idea that Muslims should take the West as their 

5 Iqbal al-LahQrl, Dlwan-i Iqbal (Persian), Tehran, 82. 
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model. Influenced by this, many innocent Muslims fell into the trap set by the 
West. Our two scholars, however, strove to explain the beliefs of Islam and the 
Divine ordinances in order to save the Islamic Umma from dangers of this sort. 
Through God’s grace, they were successful in preserving Muslims’ spirits, the 
hearts and consciences from the fatal poisons that were penetrating to their very 
depths. Iqbal says: ■ 

“When, due to the deceits of freedom, the ties between the Qur'an and the Cali¬ 
phate were severed , 

Those pledged to God and the worshippers, broke away from the bond of servitude, 
on account of others than God.” 1 

Bediuzzaman’s interpretation is this: 

“Restrict freedom with the conduct and manners of the Shari‘a. For if the ignorant 
and the people at large have unrestricted freedom and unconditional liberty, they 
become dissolute and unruly. In the prayers of justice your qibla should be the four 
schools of law; then the prayers may be correct.” 8 

Bediuzzaman likens non-Islamic Western freedom to a fatally poisonous 
snake. A true Muslim should not be deceived by this glittering, yet deceptive, 
freedom. True freedom is to be found in Islam. A person in the shadow of 
Islamic freedom ascends to the highest heavens and shakes free of all earthly 
restrictions. In consequence, he becomes a sincere servant of his Creator, with¬ 
out bowing to any men like himself. 

Hafiz-i Shirazi says: “ For years my heart sought a source of strength.” 

In exactly the same way, with great energy Bediuzzaman demanded some¬ 
thing from those around him, and that was the teaching of the modern sciences. 

In recent centuries, illiteracy, ignorance, and backwardness had dominated 
many areas of the Muslims lives. Muslim societies were sunk in backwardness, 
far from progress. Just as the teaching of the religious sciences was inadequate, 
so was the teaching of the modern sciences. The ‘ulama were preoccupied with 
superficial subjects, the differences between the schools of law, and with writing 
out glosses on old works. For this reason, innovations, superstitions, and contra¬ 
dictions were rife. The greatest problem afflicting the Muslims was this. Many 
Muslim scholars and thinkers exerted themselves to remedy this and save the 
Umma from its predicament. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi addressed himself wholeheartedly to this problem, 
so that the flowers might be gathered in the future. When he first arrived in 
Istanbul, he went to Sultan Abdulhamid and requested the opening of schools in 
which the modern sciences would be taught together with the Islamic sciences. 
For he believed in the necessity of their being taught together and not separated 
from each other, and that according to the Islamic method the two form a unity. 9 

Iqbal says the following on the same subject: 

There is one way before us: even if our method is opposed to that of our predeces- 
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sors, it is our teaching the modem sciences, giving them the necessary importance, 

and moreover, our following Islamic education in the light of these sciences. 
Although there is a difference of method between them, the two scholars are 
united concerning the teaching of the modem sciences. But Bediuzzaman s 
method was more povverful and beneficial. 

Their views on despotism 

In Islam, the system of government is based on consultation. Despotism and 
dictatorship have no place in it. In Islamic history, the Caliphate turned into a 
hereditary monarchy following the period of the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs, 
and the elevated principle of consultation fell into abeyance. Misguided religious 
scholars and preachers gathered around the king. They applied themselves to 
exonerating the monarchs’ misrule, and adopting extremely exaggerated terms 
of address, called on the people to obey the rulers. This was interpreted differ¬ 
ently by people and especially by non-Muslims, who were earned away by false 
ideas, like that Islam supported despotism. Truly, this was a misunderstanding 
and a false delusion. For many sincere scholars of religion were impnsoned for 
long years, were killed, suffered torture, or were held under house-arrest. The 
best example of this was Bediuzzaman. He said: 

“Belief requires not humiliating and abasing others through oppression and despot¬ 
ism, and not abasing oneself before oppressors. One who is. a true servant of God 
will not be a servant of others. Yes, the freedom which ,is accordance with the 
Shari‘a is a bounty of God Almighty through His Names of All-Merciful and Com¬ 
passionate, and is a characteristic of belief. 

Now let us listen to Iqbal and see how the monarchy was opposed to Islam. 
“Despotism and dictatorship are unlawful. In the secular system man is not free, 
quite to the contrary, he is a slave. The Caliphate is witness to our position in tins 
matter and truly, despotism is unlawful for us. The monarchic system consists 
entirely of knavery and fraud, while the Caliphate is the preserver of the Divine 
laws Man is a slave in this world, the systems he sets up are defective and his 
actions are not without fault. But I am God’s servant and before Him alone do I 
express my want. In His religion, despotism is unlawful. 

Their views on ijtihad (Independent judgements of the law) 

One of the important questions debated by the ‘ulama h the closing of the 
door of ijtihad. There is no doubt that ijtihad was practised in the time of the 
Prophet (PBUH) and of the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs. Very many of the 
Companions of the Prophet, the generation following them, and the founders ot 
the schools of law issued rulings on the law, practised ijtihad, and desired that 
unquestioning following of a previous single ruling (taqhd) was avoided. From 
the 6 th century of the Hijra, with the current of ijtihad ceasing to flow a period 
of decline and following of earlier rulings began. Thus, the door of ijtihad, 
which God had opened up before them out of His mercy, was closed. 
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However, some true religious scholars looked on the matter in a subtle per¬ 
spective and fitting manner. On the one hand, in connection with questions not 
dealt with by former scholars, they paid great attention to forestalling any inno¬ 
vations entering Islam, and on the other, they laid down conditions for ijtihad in 
order to prevent everyone putting forward their own judgements and introducing 
changes by playing at issuing/ariww. Bediuzzaman says: 

The door of ijtihad is open, but at this time there are six obstacles to entering it.” 13 
And having listed these obstacles, he says: 

Since the great interpreters of the law among the righteous early generations of 
Islam were close to the time of the Companions of the Prophet, the age of light and 
age of truth, they were able to receive a pure light and make pure interpretations. 
But the interpreters of the law at this time look at the book of reality from behind 
so many veils and from such a long distance that they can see even its clearest let¬ 
ters only with difficulty.” 14 

However, from Iqbal’s point of view, in this age of decline, the closing of the 
door of ijtihad is an instance of good for the Islamic Umma. Thus, the efforts of 
misguided religious scholars to destroy Islam and to have the mujtahids of for¬ 
mer times disregarded, will come to nothing. Iqbal said: 

Follow the way of the former scholars, for to do so is a cause of unity. To follow 
them maintains order and is a means of preserving the Umma. Ijtihad earned out in 
this time of decline would cause harm to the Umma. While to follow the earlier 
scholars is better than the ijtihads carried out by the misguided scholars. Especially 

at a time when all the ways leading to religion are straitened and those of ill- 
mtention hold sway.” 15 

Their views on philosophy 

... °^ e works 011 phflosophy had been translated into Arabic, philosophers 
like Ibn Sma and Farabi emerged among the Muslims. However, philosophical 
works were either accepted or rejected by the religious scholars. Imam Ghazali 
and ibn Salah al-Shahrazun wrote works refuting them and declaring them to be 
unbelievers. On the other hand, other scholars supported the philosophers. There 
was also a third group, which chose the way of moderation. They considered nei¬ 
ther the former nor the latter to be right; that is, they chose a way between both 
extremes. They discussed facts objectively, neither rejecting philosophy alto¬ 
gether, nor accepting it absolutely. They said that philosophy should be purified 
ot certain errors and misguided ideas, and that the way of the prophets should be 
adhered to. Bediuzzaman said: 

“In the world of humanity, from the time of Adam up to now, two great currents, 
two lines of thought, have always been and will so continue. Like two mighty trees! 
they have spread out their branches in all directions and in every class of humanity. 
One of them is the line of prophethood and religion, the other that of philosophy in 
its various forms.” 16 

13. Sozler , 449 / The Words, 495. 

14. Sozler , 452 / The Words, 499. 

15. Kulliyat-i Iqbdl-i Lahurt, 85. 

16. Sozler, 505 / The Words, 561. 
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And he continues: 

“Whenever those two lines have been in agreement and united, that is to say, if the 
line of philosophy, having joined the line of religion, has been obedient and of ser¬ 
vice to it, the world of humanity has experienced a brilliant happiness and social 
life. Whereas, when they have become separated, goodness and light have been 
drawn to the side of the line of prophethood and religion, and evil and misguidance 

to the side of the line of philosophy.” 17 

Iqbal considers philosophy to be necessary for religion, for there are a number 
of shared points between them. He asks a number of questions in connection with 
this: what is the basic substance of the world in which we live? Does it have 
which are eternal and constant? As human beings, how can we reach eternity 
through it? What is our position in the universe? What sort of conduct and moral¬ 
ity is appropriate to this position of ours? He then provides the answers: 

“These questions are the joint questions of philosophy and religion. But philosophy 
lacks the freedom to study and investigate them. The essence of religion is belief, 
and belief resembles a bird. It has no need of philosophy. Reason and thought are 

the two living element of man’s intellect. 18 

Thus, the two thinkers share the same position in the question of philosophy. 
And they both say that without returning to religion, philosophy alone cannot 
provide man’s happiness. Iqbal says: 

“The philosophy which denies prophethood strives and exerts itself to reach [true] 
knowledge of the world, as perfect knowledge. But it has not been successful and it 
will not be. For it is impossible for philosophy to reach the truth without drawing 
on prophethood.” 19 

Their agreement concerning Western civilization 

Dr. ‘Abd ul-Wadud Shalabi says the following concerning the two scholars’ 
views on the West: 

“Their position on Western civilization is the same. Neither of them were deceived 
by the apparent face of that civilization and its fine features. Neither of them 
heeded its lying propaganda. They both looked to the essence and spint of the civil¬ 
ization, and tried to understand its hidden points and secrets. 

Bediuzzaman distinguishes between two Europes and Western civilizations: 
“Europe is two. One follows, the sciences which serve justice and right and the 
industries beneficial for the life of society through the inspiration it has^received 
from true Christianity; this first Europe I am not addressing. I am rather addressing 
the second corrupt Europe which, through the darkness of the philosophy of Natu¬ 
ralism, supposing the evils of civilization to be its virtues, has dnven mankind to 
vice and misguidance.” 21 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ihyd'l-Fikr al-Dlmfi'l-Islam, 35. 

19. Ghulamrida Sa'IdI, Andlsheha-yi Iqbal-i Lahun, Tehran 1370,30/. ri 

20. BadVu'z-Zamdn Sa‘id al-Nursi fi Mutamar ‘Alami Hawla Tajdid al-Fikr al-Islami, Can 
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What a fine and just judgement Bediuzzaman makes here. He has stated the 
truth without misleading others or concealing anything. He looks on the West as 
neither friend nor enemy. He has not held back from stating the truth, even if it 
is against him. Yes, we saw how he differentiates between two Europes, now we 
can see how addresses the second Europe: 

“Know this, O second Europe! You hold a diseased and misguided philosophy 
in your right hand and a harmful and corrupt civilization in your left, and claim, 
Mankind s happiness is with these two!’ May your two hands be broken and may 
these two filthy presents of yours be the death of you!... And so they shall be!” 22 

When Dr. Iqbal returned to India he was aware of all the ugliness of the West. 
He was amazed at those who went to Europe and became infatuated by its appar¬ 
ent glitter. We see this in the following words, taken from his works: 

“If only I had not wasted those years of my life I spent in Europe!” 23 
Europe is committing suicide. Its spirit is dying of thirst in those deceptive mir¬ 
ages. There is a civilization there, but it is one that is drying up. If it is going to 
take its last breath and expire, it will commit suicide tomorrow or the next day. Its 
foundations have been shaken, it cannot withstand even the slightest shove.” 24 

Their views on sufism 

If by sufism what is meant is someone who struggles against his soul, is dis¬ 
dainful of the superficial beauties of this world, and engages in frequent worship 
of God, then Bediuzzaman was a sufi in the true meaning. However, rather than 
a sufi who retreats as far as he can from the company of men, Bediuzzaman was 
a sincere mujahid (striver in God’s way), a hero, a thinker, and religious scholar 
(faqih). He was not someone to seek enduring fame, be preoccupied with him¬ 
self and forget others, shirk responsibilities, and sit with the powerful. On the 
contrary, he was aware that a heavy responsibility had been laid on him at this 
time. This was the saving of the belief of a society that was beset with difficul¬ 
ties. He earned out his trust in the best way. May God reward him in the best 
way. So where are the scholars who were Bediuzzaman’s contemporaries and 
were silent when they should have defended the truth? They are all dead and 
gone, not a trace of them remains. But Bediuzzaman’s name will always be 
remembered as long as Islam and belief continue. 

Bediuzzaman could have applied to the highest levels of government, he 
could have had for himself the titles given to those in high places. But he did 
none of this. He said: “I am not a shaykh, I am a teacher.” 25 He would say to all 
• who came to him: 

“Belief is necessary, Islam is necessary; this is not the age of sufism.” 26 
In numerous places in the Risale-i Nur he says that it is not the time of sufism 

22.Ibid. 

23. Ghulamrida Sa'IdI, Ard-yi lqbdl-i Lahiiri, Tehran, 347. 
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and following the sufi path, but the time to save belief. 27 He said to those who 
say that sufism saves the life of the hereafter: 

“A person without belief may not enter Paradise, but those who have gone to Para¬ 
dise without sufism are truly numerous. Man cannot live without bread, but he can 
live without fruit. Sufism is the fruit, and the truths of Islam, basic sustenance.” 28 

He said about misguided religious scholars: “There is a grave threat from the 
bad religious scholars. Other scholars have to be particularly careful at this 
time.” 29 

A difference is to be observed between the two scholars on the question of 
sufism. Iqbal was opposed to the sufi method and the conduct and practices of its 
way. Only, he himself held certain sufistic ideas, which are widely followed 
among the sufis, like the unity of existence,’ which deems it necessary for a per¬ 
son to annihilate his own soul on God’s way. Iqbal considered it necessary for a 
person to be trained, expanded, and prepared in this way so that the soul could 
be known for what it is, and the person could hand himself over to God and be 
His vicegerent and shadow on earth. In the event of the person achieving this, 
he would be “God’s dwelling” (mahallullah) and “together with God” ( ma'lldh ).’ 
He addressed man in this way: 

“Whom do you seek? Why are you not content although He is manifest and you are 
concealed? You see no one ,save yourself, despite trying to see Him. If you try to 
see your own self, you will see no one save Him.” 30 

Iqbal said this about the sufis and the misguided scholars: 

“If a sufi and a scholar have nothing of the Qur’an’s philosophy, they will under¬ 
stand nothing of the Qur’an. They will merely recite Sura Ya. Sin. to the sick so 
that the sick may have an easy death.” 31 

Bediuzzaman, however, rejects ‘the unity of existence’ in certain terms. He 
says: 

‘Through His creativity, all things have an accidental existence. For sure, in rela¬ 
tion to the Necessarily Existent’s existence their existence is an extremely weak 
and unstable shadow, but it is not imagination, it is not fancy. Almighty God gives 
existence through His Name of Creator and He perpetuates that existence.” 32 

Their views about nationalism and racialism 

One of the most grievous calamities which descended on the Islamic Umma 
was the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the splitting up of the Islamic lands and 
the resulting rise of the spirit of racialism among its peoples, and the fire of war 
being kindled between them. This also made it easy for their enemies to swallow 
up the Muslims. How well Iqbal describes this: 

27. Mutisin ‘Abd al-Hamld, Mutakallim al-‘Asr al-Hadlth, 205. 

28. Mektubat, lit Letters, 41. 
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“One time I was saved from being bound by earth and water; I said: ‘I am a Greek, 
I am an Afghan.’ But before being a particular colour, or belonging to any country’ 
or speaking any language, I was a human being.” 33 

According to Iqbal, there is no difference between racialists and idolaters. 
Because both sacrifice humans to idols. An idolater is always on the search for 
new idols. Like Araz, he makes new gods for himself. Idols known as colour, 
race, and domination demand blood. Man resembles a slaughtered sheep before 
these idols. 34 

Dr. Iqbal does not indicate the negative and positive dimensions of racialism. 
Bediuzzaman however says there are two sorts; he condemns negative racialism, 
saying it is a fruit of Western civilization planted in order to destroy Islamic 
brotherhood. He says: 

“Nationalism is of two kinds: one is negative, inauspicious, and harmful; it is nour¬ 
ished by devouring others, persists through hostility to others, and is aware of what 
it is doing. 35 

Bediuzzaman gives examples from history, such as the Umayyads and Euro¬ 
peans, and describes the harm of racialism: 

As for the present, when the peoples and tribes of Islam are most in need of one 
another, and each is more oppressed and more poverty-stricken than the others, and 
diey are crushed beneath European domination, to regard one another as strangers 
due to the idea of nationalism, and to consider one another to be enemies, is such a 
calamity it cannot be described.” 36 

He describes positive nationalism like this: 

Positive nationalism arises from an inner need of social life and is the cause of 
mutual assistance and solidarity; it ensures a beneficial strength; it is a means for 
further strengthening Islamic brotherhood.” 37 

Their views on Islamic Unity 

Islam is the religion of unity and the affirmation of it. It forbids division and 
divisiveness. It calls to brotherhood and unity in times of dissension, strife, and 
lvision. Alas, the Umma was enveloped in the clouds of abasement and back¬ 
wardness. It had remained behind the times and could not advance from where it 
was. Moreover, they were pleased at how things were going and content at their 
situation. If it had not been for God’s grace, they would perhaps have taken up 
their places among the idolaters. In this grim situation, the signs of religion were 
eing annihilated; so too, the unbelievers and dissemblers, the enemies of the 
Islamic Umma, were pursuing their activities. However, rather than directly 
opposing these threats and dangers, religious scholars and those who call to the 
way of the Sustamer of All The Worlds were summoning all the Umma to unity 
and togetherness and were trying to remove the differences between them. With- 

l 3 / *%***- Mu i taba - hbal-i Lahurl Sha'ir-i Parsl-Gu-yi Pakistan, 20. 
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out doubt, the chief of those who favoured this method and style of action was 
Bediuzzaman. He gave supreme importance to the question of unity: 

“And so, O Sunnis, who are the People of Truth, and ‘Alawis, whose way is love 
of the Prophet’s Family! Quickly put an end to this meaningless, disloyal, unjust, 
and harmful dispute between you. Otherwise the atheistic current which is now so 
influential will make one of you a tool against the other, and use the one to crush 
the other. And after defeating the one it will destroy the tool. Since you are believ¬ 
ers in Divine unity, it is essential to leave aside unimportant matters which necessi¬ 
tate division while there are a hundred fundamental sacred bonds between you 
which command brotherhood and unity.” 38 

Iqbal exclaims passionately on the same subject: 

‘Isn’t our Prophet the same? Aren’t our religion, our Ka‘ba, our Qur’an the same? 
Isn’t our God the same? Has unity ever caused us any harm? You tell me, what 
good has this Umma seen from division and conflict, strife and dissension?” 39 

Their views on literature 

‘Allama Iqbal was a poet. He wrote his poetry in Urdu and Persian, and gener¬ 
ally expressed his ideas in his poetry. His poetry reflects the finest learning and 
contains the subtlest of ideas. Some of his works have been translated into other 
languages, which is an indication of his mastery in this field. Bediuzzaman 
makes a confession: 

“I am dissatisfied with my. abilities in the art of handwriting and in verse. As for 
verse and metre, in my whole life I have been unable to write even a short piece. 
However, anyone who studies the Risale-i Nur will see that the work has issued 
from a magical pen, an eloquent tongue. Let us listen to what the master of 
poets, Mehmet Akif, said, and learn about Bediuzzaman’s writing: “From the 
point of view of literature and philosophy, great poets such as Shakespeare and 
Hugo would have risen only to be students of Bediuzzaman .” 41 And we say that 
indeed, his literary achievement was great. 

Their views on the Islamic solution 

Religion consists of three spheres: the first is that of worship and the secon¬ 
dary precepts; the second are the matters of belief; and the third and central prin¬ 
ciple consists of the religious practices. However, very few thinkers have under¬ 
stood this point, and only a few have discussed it in their works. However, the 
two scholars we are discussing explained this, and understood that without belief 
and the practice of religion being firmly rooted, Islamic life and society cannot 
be established. Islamic society can be set up only through being reinforced with 
the practice of religion. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi strove to oppose the devastating calamities and diffi¬ 
culties that had caused Muslims to lose the profound insight of belief, exting- 
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uishing the powerful minds who would put forward enlightened ideas. Further¬ 
more, this grim situation, which was a source of severe distress for the Umma, 
had made the Muslims unaware of the dangers that surrounded them on every 
side. In Bediuzzaman’s view, the true Islamic solution was to be found through 
education based on firm belief and a sound training of the mind. Belief and the 
power of reason are like two wings, for it is with two wings that a bird may fly 
round the skies . 42 

Not falling into despair when faced with adverse situations, hope, victory, 
conquest, and reliance on God, which are all marks of belief, are the most promi¬ 
nent qualities of the Islamic mujahids. Bediuzzaman was one of these. Although 
Islam was the subject of hostile and unrelenting attacks, he had hope that it 
would soon be triumphant. 

“Despite the calamities and troubles raining down on the heads of the Islamic 
Umma, and the oppression and exiles he himself suffered, Bediuzzaman said that 
the future would be Islam’s. He gave the glad news that following the distressing, 
sad winter the religion was experiencing, a spring would come and all mankind 
would receive its bounties. For this was what mankind needed. He said that there 
was nothing that could prevent the coming of the Islamic spring and that God will¬ 
ing, it would most definitely arrive.” 43 

In a lecture he gave in Cairo in 1930, the philosopher-poet Iqbal said that he 
had strong hopes about the founding of an Islamic state. He said: 

“The way things are going show that the Islamic order is the ideal for forming a 
righteous society, for the ordering of social life, the solution of economic prob¬ 
lems, and being oriented towards the true aims of civilization. The application of 
this order, between belief and action, spirit and matter, the individual and society, 
would give rise to great wonders from the point of view of the rulers of the 
Islamic lands. All the thinkers in the world have ideas about the newness of its 
method.” 44 

Bediuzzaman and Iqbal as regenerators of religion 

We mentioned above the persons who played an important role in the forma¬ 
tion of Iqbal’s thought. Iqbal attached the greatest importance to them and 
accorded them much value. He followed the way of guides like Afghani and 
Mawlawi. Bediuzzaman, however, was independent. He studied no school of 
thought, he was the student of no master, he was attached to no political party or 
organization. He was, however, a great leader in his own field. He raised the 
banner of belief, he exalted the name of Islam. He had a single master: the 
Qur’an. God inspired him with the renewal of religion. Dr. Muhsin ‘Abdulhamid 
said concerning this: 

‘ Without doubt, as regards the way he followed at this time, Bediuzzaman was a 
regenerator of.religion without equal. For he did not set out with any one science, 
he did not kneel before any one master, he was not tied to what any one person had 
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said or written. His masters were numerous, the sciences he studied were many, the- 
knowledge he investigated was truly extensive. Despite this, his above characteris¬ 
tic did not change.” 45 
Muhsin ‘Abdulhamid continues: 

“In order to save their belief, call to the Islamic order, and foil the plans of die ene¬ 
mies; Bediuzzaman was the means of Muslims in Turkey finding new life, and 
their being shaped according to a Divine mould, within the context of the contem¬ 
porary struggles of civilization in the modem world. 45 

He then says: 

“Doubtless, he wanted to renew the lives of Muslims within the context of the 
present time and place and struggle of civilizations, in the tight of the truths and 
leadership of the Qur’an, under the direction of God’s Messenger (PBUH), in 
accordance with the elevated values described in the works of the mujahid scholars 
of the past.” 47 ---- 


And so, was Bediuzzaman one of the Regenerators of Religion or was he not? 
Before answering this question I sav this: a reforming re peater -has to repulse 
Islam’s enemies, and to revive the cause of upholding the Word of God and 
renew religion at a time when the Umma is corrupted and Islam is a stranger, 
and its enemies are trying to extinguish the Islamic and religious spirit. If Islam 
comes to be only a name and the Qur’an just a form and the mosques just a con¬ 
vention, there has to be someone who will strive to the utmost to resist its ene¬ 
mies and struggle against them with all his strength and to establish the light of 
belief in the hearts of the Muslims. Now I ask again: did Bediuzzaman not bear 
these qualities? Indeed, he did. Now you can decide on the rest! He was a regen¬ 
erator of religion, was he not? Muhsin ‘Abdulhamid supplies the answer: 

“Without any doubt he was a true regenerator of religion. For his call is neither to 
return to the past, nor to remain in the present. He believes that the Islamic move¬ 
ment and Islamic civilization and its thought should be renewed and raised to the 
level reached by civilization in the century in question.” 48 

Iqbal’s position was similar. He knew the remedies for the sicknesses of 
despair, sorrow, and fear, which were besetting the Muslim Umma. He described 
these sicknesses as killing life and eliminating belief in the affirmation of Divine 
unity. He said: “Know yourself! Then be effaced on the road of salvation within 
the Umma.” Iqbal perpetually called on Muslims to awaken and regain their 
pride and dignity. This included constant change in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples of the Shari'a and the liberation of Islamic thought. He therefore declared a 
fierce war on sufism and the sufi orders, and endeavoured to prove that a monas¬ 
tic class of this sort opened up the way to negating the Shari‘a, and the laws of 
other religions. 

Iqbal rejected the materialist values of Western civilization. The stance he 
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adopted in the face of Western colonialism in the Muslim lands was marked by 
its resistance to their atrocities and cunning activities, and wrongs they commit¬ 
ted. He introduced many new things into the lives of Muslims in India, he tried 
to draw them to the true path of Islam, explain its truths, fill their hearts with 
belief, and to instill in them the wish to solve all their problems courageously. 

In conclusion: In this paper I have attempted to study Bediuzzaman’s person¬ 
ality, set forth his views, give details of his extraordinary and exemplary charac¬ 
ter, and to say something in particular about his position among the Islamic 
scholars and thinkers who carry the standard of the Islamic cause. We saw that 
he spent all his life on guiding the sons and peoples of the Muslim Umma, striv¬ 
ing to rekindle the light of their belief, to illuminate the road before them, revive 
Qur anic life, and protect them with immaterial, cultural armour against materi¬ 
alist and atheistic ideas. 

Doubtless, this paper is in need of deeper breaths, more penetrating views, 
and continuous efforts, for studies are needed which portray Bediuzzaman’s per¬ 
sonality in its entirety and depict it comprehensively and clearly. 

It is my hope that this panel will form one more step on this way, immortaliz¬ 
ing Allama Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s memory, who was the expounder of the 
Qur’an, and the Wonder of the Age. 


* * * 
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Throughout his life, Bediuzzaman strove to save belief and spread Islam, and 
resisting all oppression, on the one hand to display the attributes, and conduct of 
a believer, and on the other to develop all the elements necessary for shaping 
society according to Islamic principles. He thus trained the ring of sincere people 
who gathered around him, and planted them throughout society, like shoots. 
These shoots grew and multiplied till finally they spread throughout the country 
and the world. His works were offered in various languages for the benefit of 
different peoples. The ideas Bediuzzaman put forward in all his works are based 
on the Qur’an and Sunna. To put it another way, he strove to expound and set 
forth the Qur’an and Sunna in a way this age would understand. 

The subject of my paper today is Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Frugality* It 
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will be useful to mention the following matter before embarking on the analysis 
and explanation of the treatise. Bediuzzaman based all his explanations and dis¬ 
cussions on the Qur’an and Sunna, so when studying economic subjects he relied 
on the same sources and based his ideas on them. Explanation and analysis of 
economic matters based on the Qur’an and Sunna is now called-Islamic econom¬ 
ics. Thus, the ideas Bediuzzaman discussed about economic matters are investi¬ 
gations and analyses within the framework of Islamic economics. If we consider 
the subject in this sense, The Treatise On Frugality discusses one section of 
Islamic economics, and that is the Islamic model of consumption. Bediuzzaman 
touches on various questions related to Islamic economics in his other works, 
expounding and elucidating them in the light of Qur’anic verses and Hadiths! 
Basically, The Treatise On Frugality expounds the verse, Eat and drink, but 
waste not by excess(l:3\), and explains why wastefulness in the consumption of 
things is unlawful, and its positive and negative effects. This is one of the chief 
questions facing mankind in the world today. 

Wastefulness both upsets the balances of consumption and conservation on 
the individual level from the point of view of micro-economics, and affects the 
distribution of resources from the point of view of macro-economics, and the 
balance of conservation and consumption in the economy. It also paves the way 
for destroying the balances in the international field. 

The modern world is dominated by an economy based on waste. People are 
continuously encouraged to consume. Consumption in excess of need is urged. 
Consumption of luxury goods is on the increase, and artificial needs are created 
by means of advertising. Instead of things being repairable and durable, the trend 
is for them to be used then thrown away. Due to the use of plastics, and as a 
result of the.formula “use and throw away,” both the environment and nature are 
being polluted, and resources are being exhausted. It is consumerism based on 
waste that lies at the bottom of the environmental problems today. 

In consequence of the balance of income being destroyed through increased 
income from interest and decrease of zakat, there is an increased tendency 
among the super-rich rentier classes towards luxury and extravagance, and pro¬ 
duction resources are being directed towards meeting their demands; methods of 
production are developing in that direction. On the other hand, insufficient 
resources are being allotted for the production of the essential goods to meet the 
essential needs of the masses with low incomes, and the balance of supply and 
demand is being spoiled, and since production is insufficient, prices are increas¬ 
ing in the face of excessive demand. For the flexibility of demand is low in 
essential goods. Despite this, it cannot meet the primary essential needs. How¬ 
ever, since consumption is being continuously encouraged through the develop¬ 
ment of advertising, credit, bank cards, etc., and people are being encouraged by 
advertising to consume more, newer, and more highly developed goods, the bal¬ 
ance of income and expenditure in the family budgets of the great masses is 
being spoilt. As a result of this, individuals and states are going into debt and in 
part losing their economic freedom. Those who give in to the compelling desires 
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of their instinctual souls to consume, are obliged to sacrifice their dignity, and if 
necessary their honour, and even their religious and spiritual sensibilities. It is 
for this reason that bribery, preferential treatment, embezzlement, and adultery 
are increasing, and the family is breaking apart. One has to seek the effects of 
these misdemeanours at the base of inflation and foreign trade deficits, which 
beset the whole world. 

These imbalances also affect ideologies, and were the cause of the emergence 
of socialist and marxist ideas. The world split into two, capitalist and socialist 
and it was fought over tooth and nail. But since the basic rule of action in con¬ 
sumption, homo economicus,’ did not change, wastefulness was not prevented 
in either system. In the socialist system, they tried through forced measures to 
make luxury and wastefulness widespread and to balance them. But this time 
too, since their production was unsuccessful, the macro-balances could not be 
maintained, despite current planning. In short, at the base of these deficiencies 
lie the habit of wastefulness, and lack of gratitude and contentment. 

Thus, the principles that Islam brought produce the model of a Muslim who 
tries to regulate his consumption by rules based on the Qur’an and Sunna. 
Bediuzzaman expressed these very succinctly in his Treatise On Frugality. 

Bediuzzaman puts the matter as follows in his treatise: 

Man is charged with offering thanks while benefiting from the bounties 
bestowed by his Creator, and when using and consuming them. One who is 
grateful recognizes the bounties given to him by God, and knows their worth, 
and thinking of his fellow men, uses them to the extent of his need and in rela¬ 
tion to it. According to Ghazzali’s categorization, production activities may 
divided into three groups: 

1) Production of essential goods: These cover production of all goods and 
services which preserve man’s five basic attributes, which are belief, life, reason 
productivity, and ownership of wealth. 

2) Production which facilitates life: The production of these is not necessary 
for the preservation and continuation of the five basic attributes mentioned 
above, but are production activities which eliminate the difficulties and hard¬ 
ships of life, and increase its comforts. 

3) Production activities which raise the quality of life: Rather than ensuring 
comfort, these are related to the production of goods and services which gratify 
the aesthetic sense, and senses of beauty and art. 

According to another classification, needs may be divided into seven groups: 

1) food; 2) clothing; 3) expenditure; 4) health; 5) education; 6 ) (social, eco¬ 
nomic, and administrative) security; 7) transport. Of these, individuals work to 
secure the first three through their own efforts and enterprise. While organs 
responsible for the order of society are charged with securing the last four. These 
responsible organs may be either central or local government or various public 
institutions, or they may be foundations or trusts founded to serve society in 
God’s way. These are also.called the third sector, in addition to the private and 
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public sectors. These functions may be met either by individuals, by means of 
Z ak at or chanty, or by public organs, by means of taxes and zakat. 

Thus, the wealthy believers and affirmers of Divine unity in a society are 
charged while meeting their own needs, to do so to a reasonable extent Zd ta 
offer what ts ieft over of their means f„ r the benefit of their feilows who do nit 
have such means. Bor God’s Messenger (PBUH) said tha, one of the types" 

hTmwards olhe”" 7e 8 " " h,i Wh ° “ ° f -P°nsibhL he 

has towards others. There are numerous verses of the Qur’an and Hadiths on 

this subject. We may mention some of these immediately. 

Qur’anic verses 

1) And the likeness of those who spend their substance, seeking to please God 
and to strengthen their souls, is as a garden, high and fertile; hear, rain fate on 

“ bU ' I"?* “ **“ “ ‘crease of harvest, and if i, receives no, heZ 
mm, light moisture suffices it. God sees well whatever you do. (2:265) 

so 2 se7kteg‘Zfi S eZ d r 'rf ymr mn s ° uls ‘ shall only do 

, g h [ ff ° f f od Wutever good you give shall be rendered back to 
you, and you shall not be dealt with unjustly. (2:272) 

3) [Charity is] for those in need, who, in God’s cause are restricted ffrom 
travel], and cannot move about in the land, seeking [for trade and work! the 
tgnorant man thinks, because of their modesty, that they are free from want You 
shall know them by their [unfailing] mark: they beg not importunately Tom all 
and ^sundry, and whatever of good you give he Lured God ZZitll 

A) Those who [in charity] spend of their goods by night and by day in secret 

Qnd “ P ubbc ’ have their reward with the Sustainer; on them shall be no fear 
nor shall they grieve. (2:274) no year, 

rhnrit\ 0 f ^ ° f aU blessin S> but 8™ increase for deeds of 

chanty, for he loves not creatures ungrateful and wicked. (2:276) / 

°f 0U n Wh ° bdieVe! S P end out of [the bounties] we have provided for you 
c«:2™ n ° bargahling [WlU ^ nc >r friendship st iZ ’ 

7) The parable of those who spend their substance in the way of God is that of 

gi ‘"JniZfi" Smm “7 “* “• *» * MM grZ ofd 

LwZtZ ffZ] H ‘ PUaS ^ “ nd G ° d dnd He 

Hadiths 

1) “Whoever strives to help his brother, God will help him ” 
in sta^tlr a " 0,hBr iS e °° d “ nd ri8h, ““ s ”“ s - •» helping each other 

responsible.” ^° f hung “’ a!l ,he P e0 I’ le of the country are 

4) The best of men is the one most useful to men.” 

S 

: 
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So long as people’s essential needs are not met in a society when directing 
resources towards production, its authorities should beware of gratifying needs 
that are in second and third place. In today’s world, everyday hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people die because they cannot meet their essential needs. For people 
whose stomachs are full feel strangers towards their neighbours who are hungry. 
However, God’s Messenger (PBUH) said: “If a person feels unconcerned while 
his neighbour is suffering hunger and deprivation and he has the means to rectify 
it, he is not one of us.” Bediuzzaman says the following in explaining this mat¬ 
ter: 

“Also, at this time of poverty and hardship, the distress those with consciences feel 
at the anguish of the hungry and needy sours any pleasure to be had from unlaw¬ 
fully acquired money. During strange times such as these, as far as doubtful goods 
are concerned, one has to make do with them to the minimum degree necessary. 
For according to the rule, ‘Necessity is determined according to its extent,’ when 
compelled to, illicit goods may be taken to the minimum degree necessary, not 
more. Someone in dire need may eat dead meat, but he may not fill his stomach 
with it. He may only eat enough not to die. Also, more cannot be eaten with 
unspoilt pleasure in the presence of a hundred people who are hungry.” 

It was for this reason that in former times, believers and those who affirm 
God’s unity would eat nothing openly in the street, in order to hot to stimulate 
the appetites of the people around, and would not even carry foodstuffs openly; 
they would cover them. With this idea, the fortunate people who have the means 
to satisfy their needs should know the worth of this and constantly thank their 
Creator. In our daily lives while meeting these needs of ours, the thanks we offer 
our Creator, in Bediuzzaman’s words “shows respect for the bounty and is prof¬ 
itable.” This is called ‘frugality,’ ‘thrift,’ or ‘economy.’ One who does not prac¬ 
tise this, is wasteful. Wastefulness is the opposite of thanks “and slights the 
bounty and causes loss.” Since this is so, while eating the bread we buy and put 
on our tables, we should think first of this bounty’s being sown in the ground, 
then becoming wheat, then being milled and made into flour, then being baked 
and distributed, all of which is brought about through the co-operation and 
labour of numerous people. Eating it with this awareness, we will be “showing 
respect” for this Divinely bestowed bounty and “making it profitable.” That is to 
say, we should not waste and degrade it by leaving half of it on our plates and 
throwing it away, thus “slighting it and causing loss.” 

Today, however, as I said, let alone the very rich countries, in societies like 
ours which are middling rich, we see, hear, and read that every day thousands of 
loaves are not eaten and left-overs are thrown away. This is what is known as 
wastefulness; it “slights the bounty and causes loss.” While what we should do 
while consuming bounties is “show respect” for them, which is profitable. Our 
believing forefathers knew of this, and would put any bread that fell to the 
ground to their foreheads and kiss it, and would be careful that not a single 
crumb fell to the ground when they were eating. 

This is what Bediuzzaman calls ‘frugality’ ( iktisad ). The science of econom¬ 
ics ( iktisad ), which is so popular to day, is based on this meaning. If we recall 
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then, that in the books of economics, economics is defined as the science which 
investigates the most efficient ways limited resources can meet the unlimited 
needs of people, we shall have understood better the aptness and depth of 
Bediuzzaman s definition. F 

If T. e f dlV t , l de r 0n0miCS ° r frugality > which explains “profitably showing 
respect for the bounties God bestows, into its various elements, we see that it 
comprises six important attributes: 

1) ^Frugality expresses the meaning of thanks” 

Man does not consist of only a body, he should therefore avoid wastefulness 
and practise frugality when meeting his essential daily needs. For he feels a 

CreMarfnr fr ° m , the depths of his spirit whe " ^ offers thanks to his 
Creator for the bounties bestowed on him, the chief of which is the need for 

bo?nries" 8aIity “ Sh ° WS reSPCCt thC ° ivine meFCy man ^sted i" the 

Man should think of the bounties offered to him as Divine mercy, in the 
awareness that like himself, the universe is created and all its beings haU been 
appointed to man s command by the Creator. For Almighty God has guaranteed 

who w?n S r anCe ’ ^ haS determined who wil1 receive plentiful sustenance, and 
o will receive scanty sustenance. Someone who is aware of this should con¬ 
sider the bounty he receives to be Divine mercy. 

3) Frugality “is the cause of plenty” 

Because of their recognition of Divine mercy and thanks for the bounties He 
bestows God Almighty makes abundant and plentiful the bounties of those who 

practise frugalitv' Bed 6 ^ ^ 7** ^ pIenty fr ° m the Wasteful who do not 
practise frugality. Bediuzzaman relates an anecdote on this subject: 

sources 6 of weS V™**! ?• fort T te town ‘ Since il was winter, I could not see its 

said to n T the town ’ s Mufti ’ ™y have mercy on him 

aid to me, Our people are poor.’ These words touched me. For the following five 

r six years, I felt continual pity for the people of the town. Eight years later in the 

£ ‘ri ag£U h VISIt ^!!' 1 l0 ° ked at the gardens and recalled the words of the late 
Mufti. Glory be to God!’, I said, ‘These gardens’ crops are far greater than the 

needs of the town. Its people should be very rich.’ I was amazed. Then I under¬ 
stood through remembering a fact which has never deceived me and is my guide in 

wastefulness and excess, so that although the town possessed such sources of 

T/, ' T, f* *■“, " Sed » •<* P»P'« » p»r.’ Indeed, ju s ,Tg“ta, 

T't 151 “ d “““mical is proven by experience to be the cause of 
increase and plenty in goods and possessions, so too are there innumerable events 
showing that wastefulness and failure to give Z akat cause increase and ptntyTbe 

in f 6 Islarnic world today is generally thus. There is poverty 
se d d p a !° n “ the raidst of wealth - Although today the Islamic world pos¬ 
sesses considerable resources, due to lack of thanks and contentment among the 
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poor and wastefulness and extravagance among the rich, no co-operation has 
been secured through the division of labour, and it is falling into debt and 
becoming dependent on the swindlers. Within the Islamic world are the richest 
and poorest countries, and both rich and poor are sunk into debt. For while the 
Muslims should be brothers, they are arming against each other in their mutual 
hostility, and since they cannot produce the arms themselves, they buy them and 
go into debt, and losing their pride at the hands of the arms-dealers, are degraded 
and insulted. 

4) To practise frugality while meeting the need for food is health-giving 
from the medical point of view, besides affording spiritual benefits and 
other profitable aspects 

The consumption of food in a reasonable and necessary amount assists in car¬ 
rying the body, but if excess is consumed the body carries it. Excessive food 
makes the body into a porter, wearing it out. Frugality “is health-giving for the 
body, like a diet.” In Bediuzzaman’s words: 

“I concentrate the science of medicine in two lines, the best word is the shortest; 
when you eat, eat little, and do not eat again for four or five hours. Health lies in 
digestion. That is to say, eat so much as you can digest easily. The heaviest and 
most tiring thing for your stomach and yourself is to eat many things one on top of 
the other.” 

If we note the feeding habits of some of us or most of us today, we see that 
rather than the food we take in carrying the body, the body has to carry the food, 
and to store it without digesting it. If we recall that the accumulation of fats and 
so on formed through the excessive intake of food, that is, wastefulness in eat¬ 
ing, and through excessive nutrients like sugar, chloresterol, and total liquids, is 
the cause of various illnesses, we shall understand this fourth virtue of practising 
frugality in food and avoiding wastefulness. 

5) Fifth virtue 

In Bediuzzaman’s words, frugality “saves a person from the degradation of 
what is in effect begging, and so is a cause of self-respect.” “According to the 
Hadith the meaning of which is: ‘He who is thrifty will not have family difficul¬ 
ties as regards livelihood ,’ the frugal and economical person will not suffer 
undue trouble and hardship in supporting his family. There are countless proofs 
that the consequence of frugality is plenty and good living.” 

Bediuzzaman says: 

“For instance, I have seen myself and I can say according to the testimony of those 
who have befriended and assisted me that through being frugal, I have sometimes 
seen a tenfold increase, and so have my friends. Even, nine years ago—and now it 
is thirty, a number of the tribal leaders who were exiled to Burdur together with me 
did their best to make me accept their zakat so that I would not suffer privation and 
humiliation through lack of money. I said to those rich leaders: ‘Although I have 
very little money, I am frugal and economical and I am accustomed to being con¬ 
tent with little. I am richer than you.’ I refused their repeated and insistent offers. It 
is worth noting that two years later some of those who had offered me their zakat 
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were in debt because they had not been frugal. Thanks be to God, seven years on 
from that, through the plenty resulting from frugality that small amount of money 
was still sufficient for me; it did not degrade me, nor compel me to present my 
needs to the people, nor make me deviate from my way of self-sufficiency and 
being independent of people, which is one of the principles of my life. Someone 
who is not frugal is certain to be abased and reduced to poverty and in effect to 
begging At this time, money, the means of wastefulness and extravagance is 
extremely expensive. Sometimes a person sells his honour and self-respect and 
bribes are taken to receive it. Sometimes the sacred things of religion are sold, then 
some inauspicious money received in return. That is to say, material goods worth 
ten kurush are received in return for an immaterial loss of one hundred liras." 

It is seen if noted carefully that the countries that are poor today, or consider 

themselves to be thus, have lost much of their national sovereignty and national 

pride because of their huge external debts, and suffer the abasement of in effect 

bemg beggars due to their continuously having to incur debts. The reason for 

this is that the people of those countries and those who have been appointed to 

govern them do not practise frugality and contentment, and get carried away by 

wastefulness. Whereas God’s Messenger (PBUH) prayed to God: “O God' I 

seek refuge with You from committing sins and incurring debts.” It is seen here 

that becoming indebted is held to be equivalent to committing sins, so long as 

If ,! 5 , 110 necessity,.of course. Believers and those who affirm Divine unity 

“ e n fore COI !i f0 c rm t0 the f ° ll0wing Principles in their consumption, suita¬ 
bly to the Qur’an and Sunna: 

i,Hct t^,r UmPti0 ^ *7 WiM n0t SpCnd thdr inCOme on thln g s tha t are 
"ft- ff Wl11 crease their knowledge of those areas that are lawful. God 

Almighty commands the following in a verse, O you who believe! eat of the 

fnesS-s ^e\Z e \6 V uA)° vided f ° r you and be §rateful 10 God ~V :ll2 > 

It f 11 aV ° id lQXUry 3nd cons Pi cuous consumption, 

says in the verse Nor those who spend of their substance, to be seen of men, 

mnt u n °t fa l? h U l G ,° d and the LaSt ° ay: ifany take the Evil 0ne f° r thei inti¬ 
mate, what a dreadful intimate he A/(4:38; 2:64; 2:70) 

, M f lim wi ! ] according to the standard of living of the society in 
which he lives, and will not consume ostentatiously in a way that will make the 

poor covetous or excite their envy. tne 

neel^hevwffi? 1 ? is lawful - ^ « it to meeting essential 

needs. They will endeavour to preserve the bounties to the last drop or crumb 

and will not waste them. For God does not love those who are wasteful. 

4) Neither will they be extravagant and wasteful, nor will they incur debts so 
long as they are not compelled to do so. 

6) Practising frugality allows one to experience the pleasure in bounties 

receive COrnpanson - Bediuzzaman likened the sense of taste, the sense which 

if f rf e T r u t0 a d °° rkeeper ’ and the stomach to the master, and says that 

onlv fiv v WhlCh fT 6 at the paIace for the master are worth a hundred liras, 
nly five liras would be assigned to for the doorkeeper, by way of a tip. 
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Here, Bediuzzaman is alluding to the famous law of economics, the law of 
decreasing utility. If we practise frugality in consumption, the usefulness or util¬ 
ity of marginal consumption units is high. If we practise wastefulness and 
increase consumption, in accordance with the law of decreasing utility, the util¬ 
ity of the marginal units decreases, diminishing to nothing the more wastefulness 
increases, even becoming less than nothing. 

Bediuzzaman continues as follows: 

“However, if a person is frugal and restricts and limits his needs to the essential, 
according to the implied meaning of the verse, Indeed, it is God Who gives all sus¬ 
tenance Lord of all power and strength (51:58), and the explicit meaning ot the 
verse, And there is no moving creature on the earth but its sustenance is provided 
by God (11:6), he will find enough sustenance to live on in unexpected ways. 

In Bediuzzaman’s words: 

“Out of His perfect generosity. Almighty God makes a poor man understand the 
pleasure of His bounty the same as a rich man, and a beggar the same as a king. 
Indeed, the pleasure a poor man obtains from a dry piece of black bread through 
hunger and being frugal is greater than the pleasure a king or a rich man obtains 
from the choicest baklava eaten with the weariness and lack of appetite resulting 
from excess.” / 

It is for this reason that for those who do not live in conformity with Islamic 
rules income and sustenance are in inverse proportion. As income increases, 
sustenance decreases. In the Qur’an, Almighty God guarantees the sustenance of 
all creatures. Here, Bediuzzaman expounds the verse in reply to an implied ques¬ 
tion. That is, if God has guaranteed people’s food, why do hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of them die of hunger? He replies as follows: 

“One is true sustenance, which is enough to subsist on. As the verse decrees, 
this sustenance is guaranteed by the Sustained So long as man s inclination 
towards evil does not interfere, he will find this essential sustenance under any cir¬ 
cumstances. He will not be compelled to sacrifice his religion, or his honour, or his 
self-respect. 

“The second sort is metaphorical sustenance. With this, through abuse, inessen¬ 
tial needs become like essential ones, and through the calamity of custom and tradi¬ 
tion, people become addicted to them and cannot give them up. Since this suste¬ 
nance is not guaranteed by the Sustainer, obtaining it is extremely expensive —and 
especially at this time. These unfruitful, inauspicious goods are obtained with first 
of all sacrificing the self-respect and accepting degradation, and sometimes stoop¬ 
ing to what is in effect begging, kissing the feet of the vile, and sometimes sacrific¬ 
ing the sacred things of religion, which are the light of eternal life. 

The calamities suffered by the poor in the world today is due to their reducing 
their essential needs to the level of “metaphorical” sustenance, or supposing 
“metaphorical sustenance” to be essential. As in numerous backward countries, 
in Turkey today goods are imported from abroad, which gives rise to debts, and 
are of the category of “metaphorical sustenance” rather than that of “true suste¬ 
nance.” As a result of advertising, custom, and lack of contentment, we attempt 
to import these goods, which are in fact to facilitate life or beautify it. But our 


true productive power, that is, our income, is insufficient to buy them. Because 
of our lack of contentment, we buy the goods by going into debt. And the more 
we go into debt, the more we sink into the bog of interest, and the poorer we 
become. In numerous backward countries, ‘false sustenance’ was forced on the 
rulers by the colonialists, if only in part. For example, in some African countries, 
the land, which should have been used to produce essential foods like wheat and 
maize, was turned to the production of cocoa etc., and the people were made 
dependent on the colonialist power to obtain their true sustenance. 

It is important when discussing frugality to mention an important difference, 
and that is the difference between frugality and stinginess. 

7) The difference between frugality and stinginess 

God does not like either wastefulness or stinginess. In Bediuzzaman’s words, 

“It is surprising but some dissolute and extravagant people accuse the frugal and 
economical of being ‘mean’ and ‘stingy.’ God forbid! Frugality is dignity and gen¬ 
erosity. Stinginess and meanness are the inner face of the apparently noble qualities 
of the wasteful and extravagant. ” 

Avoiding wastefulness leads to being economical, and being economical pre¬ 
vents us being entirely without means at the moment of need. A bright penny is 
for a dark day. In the following verse. Almighty God commands: The Evil One 
threatens you with poverty and bids you to conduct unseemly. God promises you 
forgiveness and bounties; and God cares for all and He knows all things. (2:268) 
“Abdullah b. Umar, who was one of the famous Companions of the Prophet known 
as ‘the seven Abdullahs,’ was the greatest and most important of the sons of the 
Caliph Umar, Faruq al-A’zam, and one of the most distinguished and learned of 
the Companions. One day while shopping in the market, in order to be economical 
and to preserve the confidence and integrity on which trade depends, he disputed 
hotly over something worth a few kurush. ... ‘In the market it was not stinginess, 
but conduct arising from frugality; it was perfectly reasonable, and to preserve con¬ 
fidence and honesty, which are the basis and spirit of commerce. And the conduct 
in my house arose from the compassion of my and the perfection of my spirit. Nei¬ 
ther was the first stinginess, nor the second immoderateness.’ Alluding to this, 
Imam Abu Hanifa said: ‘There can be no excess in good, just as there is no good in 
excess.’ That is to say, just as in good works and benevolence there can no excess 
or wastefulness—so long as they are for the deserving, so there is no good at all in 
wastefulness and immoderateness.” 

The result of wastefulness: the incitement of greed 

8) Wastefulness leads to greed, and greed has three consequences: 

1. Dissatisfaction. 

2. Disappointment and loss. 

3. It destroys sincerity and damages actions in regard to the hereafter. 

1. Dissatisfaction destroys endeavour and enthusiasm for work 
Bediuzzaman continues: 

“[Greed] causes the dissatisfied person to complain instead of giving thanks, and 
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makes him lazy... Consumers increase and producers decrease as a result of waste¬ 
fulness and lack of economy. Everyone fixes his eye on the government’s door. 
Then industry, trade, and agriculture, on which social life depend, decrease. And 
the nation declines and is impoverished.” 

It is for this reason that in Islam games of chance, gambling, etc., and easy gains, 
and feathering one’s nest are forbidden. (5:90-1) 

Increased dissatisfaction and complaint instead of thanks, and abstention from 
labour gave rise to socialism. While giving up having few possessions which 
were lawful and seeking to own many possessions with little trouble, and unlaw¬ 
fully, gave rise to capitalism. 

2. The second result of greed is disappointment and loss 

“Licit sustenance is in inverse proportion to ability and will. For the more children 
increase in ability and will, the more their sustenance decreases, the further it is 
from them, and the more difficult to digest. According to the Hadith, Contentment 
is an unfailing treasure, ’ contentment is a treasury of good living, while greed is a 
mine of loss and abasement.” 

3. Greed destroys sincerity and damages actions in regard to the hereafter 
“For if a God-fearing person suffers from greed, he will desire the regard of others. 
And someone who considers the regard of others cannot have complete sincerity. 
This consequence is extremely important and worth noticing.” 

The above is very noteworthy and important. In conclusion: 

“In Short: Excess and wastefulness lead to lack of contentment. And lack 
of contentment destroys enthusiasm for work; it causes laziness, opens the door to 
complaining about life, and makes the dissatisfied person complain continuously. 
Also, it destroys sincerity, and opens the door to hypocrisy. And it destroys self- 
respect, and points the way to begging. 

“As for frugality and economy, these result in contentment. According to the 
Hadith, ‘The contented person is respected, and the greedy person despised ,’ a 
consequence of contentment is self-esteem. Also, it encourages effort and work. It 
increases enthusiasm, and leads to work. ... Moreover, the contentment arising 
from frugality opens the door of thanks and closes the door of complaint. Through¬ 
out his life, the contented person is thankful. And in so far as he is independent of 
others through his contentment, he does not seek their regard. The door of sincerity 
is opened, the door of hypocrisy closed.” 


* * * 


Bediuzzaman and the 
Mysteries of Religion 

Abdiilkadir Badilli 


Foreword 

As is affirmed and corroborated both by many predictive allusions 1 and 
numerous exacting scholars, and his works, the Risale-i Nur, in which are solved 
hundreds of religious, scholarly, and sufistic questions, in respect of his schol¬ 
arly personality and his way of service Bediuzzaman Said Nursi was a regenera¬ 
tor of religion and a solver of mysteries and difficulties. He was correct in all 
matters and disclosed the ‘straight path,’ which is direct and free of danger. He 
was also a guide who solved for the people of this age at the end of time, and in 
particular for Muslims, their religious, worldly, social, and political problems. 

The ab °ve description is not exaggeration in reference to Bediuzzaman and 
his Risale-i Nur; it is accurate and correct. For the facts have been proven with 
sound evidence. It is enough to study the Risale-i Nur once in order to prove my 
assertion, on condition it is understood and the reader has some knowledge of 
the Islamic sciences. 

While the fact is this, it has been seen and is to be seen that Muslims do not 

ABDULKADiR BADILLI (Researcher, writer) 

” r rfa in ' 93 ^ He studied 1116 Q^’an and Ottoman Turkish 
the RiSe i f ° f n J n D e - He dld not attend officia l schools; his ‘school’ was 

man inl953^n isn^rS Tnrl from C f ^ *1™ 1118 own efforts - He visited Bediuzza- 

oned Twice ri d f m . L? ° n stayed in Risa le-i Nur ‘Medrese’s. He was impris- 

afteLSs and hL heen^lT S l ™ 6 r reading lile Risale - i Nur > and several times 
AvTr «7A- / n ,L tr , lcd l n court seventeen times on the same charge. He published 

include^ n\r~ a theworksof the Old Said’ collected into one volume). His chief works 
BedwuamanSaid-i Nursi, Mufassal Tarihge-i Hayati, 3 vols., 1990 - Risale-i Nur'un 

of the RLalc^Nur —trans. into Turkish, 1980; A history 

Risale-i Nur, Kuguh Sozler and a short biography of Bediuzzaman —trans. into Kurdish 

1 • The book Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi (The Ratifying Stamp of the Unseen) testifies to this. 
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truly understand and know Bediuzzaman’s person and way, and the Risale-i Nur, 
his culture and knowledge, or they have not grasped their nature and reality. So 
much so that even many well-known and distinguished scholars of religion con¬ 
sider the Risale-i Nur to be a repetition of the traditional questions of kalam and 
the fundamentals of belief. They therefore suppose the Risale-i Nur and the orig¬ 
inal, most valuable truths it contains to be knowledge that has long since been 
available. Whereas it is completely the opposite of this. Just as such a view and 
approach is not based on investigation, so it is deceptive and does not go beyond 
being a supposition taking one away from the truth. 

Yes, those who study the Risale-i Nur closely know that its most original side 
and salient characteristic distinguishing it from the style and methods of former 
works of logic and ‘ilm al-kalam, is its proving the reality, elevated quality and 
naturalness of the questions and truths of Islamic belief within the matters them¬ 
selves, evincing no need whatsoever for anything outside of them. I claim that 
this is a distinctive feature particular to the Risale-i Nur which has no predeces¬ 
sor. In addition, the Risale-i Nur weighs up on the scales of reason, understand¬ 
ing, and perception, the questions of Islam and belief, and particularly all the 
matters related to the fundamentals of belief, and has the capacity to satisfy and 
convince the human faculties. 


Thus, since the true nature of the Risale-i Nur was not understood and known 
to the desired degree, despite being distinguished by the above characteristics as 
an inspired work, foremost its author, Ustad Bediuzzaman Hazretleri, published 
it at the outset with various striking names, in order to attract attention to them. 
Names like Asa-yi Musa (The Staff of Moses), Zttlfikar , Tilsimlar Mecmuasi 
(The ‘Mysteries’ —lit. ‘Talisman’— Collection), Siracu’n-Nur (The Light- 
Giving Lamp). 

Secondly: He wrote that there are numerous predictions about the Risale-i 
Nur, that is, allusions informing that Bediuzzaman and these works would 
appear at this time, and he had them published in the collection Sikke-i Tasdik-i 
Gaybi (The Ratifying Stamp of the Unseen Collection). 

Thirdly: For the same purpose he recorded some of the instances of grace and 
Divine assistance that were manifested in the work of publishing the Risale-i 
Nur, whether in hand-written copies or in other forms, and had them published. 

Despite all these activities, one cannot say that the Risale-i Nur and its ele¬ 
vated truths have received the attention they deserve. Many things have pre¬ 
vented scholars, and particularly religious scholars, being drawn to it, not allow¬ 
ing them to appreciate its worth. 

Thus, I want in this Symposium to rend the veil of familiarity that hinders 
chiefly the religious scholars, to which they have long since become accus¬ 
tomed, that is, to dispel their false assumption that “it is something we know 
about. It addresses not us but the young people of this time, and is useful for 
them.” In the hope of banishing some of those things which prevent them direct¬ 
ing their attention towards it, I want to present my paper “Bediuzzaman and the 
Mysteries of Religion.” Success is only from God Almighty. 
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Introduction 

The dictionary meaning of the word ‘tilsim’ does not refer to anything spe¬ 
cific. It has generally been thus in the dictionaries and lexicons. However, it is a 
word that has been used occasionally in a technical sense with an allegorical or 
allusive meaning by literary figures and sufis, such as in the title Esrar-i 
Mutalsim (The Talismanic Mysteries). As a word referring to something vague, 
like ‘elixir’, it may also be an expression with a meaning like ‘transmuting earth 
into gold.’ 

Bediuzzaman occasionally used the word ‘tilsim’ (here translated as ‘mys¬ 
tery ) in his works in the technical or allegorical sense, referring to “obscure 
meanings which are difficult to disclose and solve.” For example, in the Seventh 
Word “which solves the obscure riddle (talisman) of creation;” in the Eighth 
Word, “... solve this world’s talisman;” in the Eleventh Word, “If you want to 
understand a little about the talisman of the wisdom of the world and the riddle 
of man’s creation:..;” and in the Thirtieth Word, “As the key to the Divine 
Names, which are hidden treasures, the T is also the key to the locked talisman 
of creation; it is a problem-solving riddle, a wondrous talisman.” The word 
recurs in many places of the Risale-i Nur in this sense. 

The word ‘tilsim’ was also given to the fact that the Risale-i Nur discloses a 
number of obscure truths of religion, the Qur’an, and Hadiths, which are difficult 
to solve, and this is our chief subject. That is, the fact that numerous obscure 
matters contained in the Qur’an and Hadith, the sacred sources of the Islamic 
religion, and in the science of kalam and suflsm, and other works of Islam, 
which are sorts of interpretations of those sacred sources, —matters rational 
understanding of which is difficult, were completely solved in the Risale-i Nur. 
This is a matter of the very greatest importance. 

We see that Bediuzzaman first noted these down in his defence speeches in 
Eski§ehir Court, in 1935: 

There is nothing in the universe more important than the mystery of belief (j man ), 
which is the supreme question of the universe and the greatest riddle ( tilsim ) in the 
creation of the world, that belief could made a tool of it. God forbid! Members of 
the Court! If this tortuous imprisonment concerned only my worldly life and my 
person, you can be sure that I would continue to be silent as I have these past ten 
years. But since it concerns the eternal life of many people and the Risale-i Nur, 
which expounds and solves of the mighty riddle (tilsim) of the universe, if I had a 
hundred heads and every day one was cut off, I still would not give up this mighty 
mystery...” 2 6 } 

2. NursI, Bediuzzaman Said, Um'alar (Oil. ed.), Istanbul n.p., n.d., 543. 

; Jr nt h Tr gi y e s?™ sources 1 have been able to find as the result of a small investigation 
into the word ‘tilsim' and it use by sufis and literary figures: ° 
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n various places in the Risale-i Nur, he writes that the Risale-i Nur has solved 
many mysteries of religion and that the works should be applauded from this 
point of view. It is appropriate to mention a few of these passages. In order, they 
are in Sozler (The Words), Mektubat (Letters), Lem’alar (The Flashes Collec¬ 
tion), Sualar (The Rays Collection), and following these, in Barla Lahikasi, Kas- 
tamonu Lahikasi, and the first and second volumes of Emirdag Lahikasi. A few 
of the most important of these, without following the order, are given below. 2 3 

Thus, in many places in the Risale-i Nur, its author, Bediuzzaman, stated 
completely sincerely and comfortably that the Risale-i Nur has solved and dis¬ 
closed hundreds of obscure matters rational understanding of which is difficult. 
And these are not merely unsupported claims; he is able to prove categorically 
what he says, because for evidence he ascribes primarily to the Qur’an itself the 
disclosures the Risale-i Nur has made and its solving of the mysteries of relig¬ 
ion. Then he says, being a shining mirror of the Qur’an, this aspect of the Risale- 
i Nur is a ray of the Qur’an at this time, manifested in its mirror. Similarly, in 
order to prove how the Risale-i Nur has proved these aspects of the world and 
religion that are mysteries, he wrote the following at the beginning of the work 
he published under the title of Tilsimlar Mecmuasi (The Mysteries Collection), 
referring to universal subjects and treatises: 

“Through the effulgence of the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition, which solves the 
vast and obscure riddle of the universe, the Risale-i Nur has, solved and disclosed 
and proved and elucidated hundreds of those riddles and mysteries of the Qur’an, 
and the most significant part of them is included in this ‘Mysteries Collection.’” 

It was for this reason that we chose ‘Bediuzzaman and the Mysteries of Relig¬ 
ion’ as the title of this paper. Only, I have not chosen to collect together the long 
treatises as Bediuzzaman did in The Mysteries Collection in order to prove his 
assertions in this matter, I have preferred another method. I want to bring 
together the most important and clearest of each of the hundreds of matters 
found in various places in the Risale-i Nur and the evidences that prove and cor¬ 
roborate each other, and listing them according to their degree, perform the ser¬ 
vice of further elucidating, commenting on, and completing them. Furthermore, 
how were all the questions that are solved in the Risale-i Nur explained, set out, 
and expressed in the Arabic originals and books of former Islamic writers, writ¬ 
ten previously to the Risale-i Nur? This will also be mentioned briefly, so that 
the matters the Risale-i Nur solved will become completely clear, and being 
known, it will make understood the extent of Bediuzzaman’s knowledge, and his 
way and the service he performed, as well as-his ‘station’ and the ways in which 
he was a Regenerator of Religion. 

2. Cont: Almighty God appointed the way of love and affection for us. For us then, neither name, 
nor tilsim , nor amulet is of any avail.” While on page 756 of the same work are iines meaning: 
“Even if there were a hundred ‘houses’ to explain our mysterious ( tilsimh ) problem-solving state, 
still no sage {arif) could elucidate it completely.” For an excellent definition, see page 292 in the 
introduction of Memuzin by Shaykh Ahmad-i Hani, published in Iran. 

3. Nursi, Bediiizzaman Said, Emirdag Lahikasi, Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1992, i, 47, 195; Kasta- 

manu Lahikasi, 209, 215; Mektubat, 493; Sualar, 195, 271, 679, 742. [NOTE: WITH THE EXCEP¬ 
TION OF TRANSLATED EDITIONS, ALL REFERENCES TO THE RISALE-I NUR IN THIS 

PAPER ARE ENVAR NE§RIYAT, LATEST EDITION. Tr.] 
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The science of kalam and the Risale-i Nur 

The opinions of professors of religion who have carried out particular 
research on this subject, support the view that the way of the Risale-i Nur is a 

new method in the science of kalam. Two of these eminent scholars are Prof. 
Dr. Muhsin ‘Abdulhamid (Professor of Qur’anic exegesis and kalam in Baghdad 
University), and Prof. Ahmad ‘Abdurrahim al-Sayih (Professor of ‘Aqida and 
philosophy in the Faculty of Usui al-Din in al-Azhar University). 

These two learned scholars have written articles setting out their ideas on the 
subject. Prof. Muhsin Abdulhamid’s was published in Arabic in the magazine 
Nur-The Light, which is published in Istanbul, in the January, February, March 
(1995) number. Prof. al-Sayih has published two articles, one of which was pub¬ 
lished independently in Arabic. His second is in the book of the 1992 Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on Bediuzzaman. We may also learn of the gist of the matter 
from the author himself. 

Before explaining it, however, we should answer a question: Is the method by 
which, through the effulgence of the Qur’an, the Risale-i Nur solves “the 
obscure riddles” of the mysteries of religion and the universe a method followed 
by the science of kalaml 

The Answer: At once and most definitely we say: No! For the traditional sci¬ 
ence of kalam had a classic form and method, and being based on material, 
rational principles, mostly used the weapons the sceptical philosophers hostile to 
religion themselves had developed, or accepting to be unshakeable their laws 
and rules, tried to prove the matters of Islamic belief with these ‘outside’ evi¬ 
dences. Bediuzzaman therefore considered a kalam method of this sort to be 
defective. However, he accepted that in former times, the science of kalam had 
defended the tenets of Islamic belief and had performed important functions, 
particularly in the matter of proving God’s necessary existence. 4 

We may learn from Bediuzzaman himself the nature of the difference between 
the methods of kalam and the principles of the other Islamic philosophers, which 
addressed only the reason, and the extremely effective and productive principles 
which Bediuzzaman discovered and took without intermediary from the pure 
source of the Qur’an, 5 

In the last passage, the approach is different, but if studied carefully, it is seen 
that by saying about the Risale-i Nur “it comprises teachings of the luminous, 
true science of kalam , it is stating unmistakably the clear difference between 
the style and method of the Risale-i Nur and that of kalam. That is, to put it 
briefly, the Risale-i Nur is a science of kalam spring from the Qur’an, it is differ¬ 
ent, it is luminous, etc. 

Expressions of this sort are to be found in many places in the Risale-i Nur. 
For example, in The Supreme Sign, and in the question and answer on page 442 
of Mektubat (Letters p. 516), and in the final part of Hucumat-i Sitte (The Six 

4. Sualar, 141; Sozler, 683 / The Words [English trans.], Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1993, 715. 
rc fader, 411 / The Words, 423; Mektubat, 333 / Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Letters 1928-1932 
lEnghsh trans.], Sozler Publications 1994, 391; Barla Lahikasi, 283. 
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Attacks, Letters p. 499). It is stated here definitely and unreservedly that even if 
the Risale-i Nur’s method and manner of exposition, which is based entirely on 
evidence and proof, bears superficial resemblances to the science of kalam, it 
certainly does not possess its classic characteristics. This matter will be more 
clearly understood below, where we include some examples from the Risale-i 
Nur. 

It is my guess that the differences between Bediuzzaman’s entirely authentic 
Qur’anic way and the methods of other Islamic thinkers and scholars of kalam 
have now been understood. Nevertheless, a clearer understanding may be gained 
from the sections below which contain explanations about questions related to 
religion and the universe. 

The mysteries and their solution 

The ‘mysteries of religion’ which the Risale-i Nur has solved are truly numer¬ 
ous; they run to hundreds. In brief, these mysteries are as follows: the purpose of 
the creation of the universe, known as the riddle of creation, and particularly the 
reason for the creation of mankind; the wisdom and purpose in the constant 
observable destruction and reconstruction of beings, their being brought into 
existence.and annihilated, which is necessitated by the continuous creation in the 
universe; the certain proof of the existence and unity of the universe s Creator, 
and the power of His sovereignty, which is without assistant or deputy; the crea¬ 
tion of all things being as easy for Divine power as one thing; the rational, read¬ 
ily comprehensible proof of bodily resurrection, which forms part of belief in the 
resurrection of the dead, the last judgement, and the hereafter, and the solving of 
this mystery; the scholarly proof of the existence of the angels and spirit beings, 
and the fact that they are creatures charged with duties; the rational and scholarly 
proof of the Prophet’s (PBUH) Ascension, which he made both physically and in 
the spirit; the solving of the obscure and ‘mysterious’ aspects of many questions 
related to belief and its tenets; and proofs supported by the most penetrating evi¬ 
dence of both the Qur’an’s miraculousness, and that its injunctions and truths are 
in conformity with knowledge, reason, and the natural disposition of things. 

Of the many questions of religion and subtle points of belief like the above, 
summaries which are listed in order of importance in this paper, (I was able to 
prepare only thirty-three), doubtless the most important and extensive of them 
will be the sections on belief and its tenets. This subject is also contained in 
other matters. For instance, by proving in scholarly fashion a Hadith about the 
lifespan of the world, Muslims’ belief will be strengthened and burnished. 

First, belief and its tenets 

The beliefs of the Islamic religion vary in importance. This is shown in the 
‘Amantu ’ or Islamic creed, which makes it clear that one has to believe without 
doubting in God’s existence and unity, in His ‘essential’ and negating attrib¬ 
utes, and all His Most Beautiful Names, as well as His Godhead, domimcality 
and being the sole being fit to be worshipped, and one has to try to recognize the 
activity of the manifestations of all His Names. Since the Risale-i Nur attaches 


the greatest importance to the evidence the Qur’an offers for all these beliefs, 
and to the rational and reasonable proof of them, a number of examples of each 
are given in this paper. 

Abdiilkadir Badilli 

Before setting out and describing the mysteries of religion which are solved in 
most original fashion in the Risale-i Nur, I want to try to explain a number of 
points: 

1) On a superficial perusal, one face —like the two faces of a mirror— of the 
religious, scholarly, and sufistic questions solved in the Risale-i Nur, might be 
considered similar to the matters expounded in former works. But if the other 
face is studied attentively, it will be seen certainly that the Risale-i Nur’s author 
at no time took matters that had already been solved and repeated them. For 
Bediuzzaman always observed the scholarly principle, “It is not permissible to 
scribble things about a question that has already been solved and write treatises 
about it.” 

2) No one can deny that the learned Islamic scholars of former times wrote 
brilliant treatises and works about the questions of Islam, especially concerning 
Arabic and rhetoric. But doubtlessly every age has its own system of thought, 
method, and weapon of struggle; so too each has a style particular to it and sys¬ 
tem in accordance with which it strives. For example, if the weapons that the 
mighty Ghazzali used are inadequate in the face of the doubts and scepticism of 
the enemies of religion this age, the deficiency is not Ghazzali’s —God for¬ 
bid!— it lies in the times. For like all thinkers, he was the son of his time. 

Bediuzzaman alluded to this point in Kastamonu Lahikasi f and in the piece 
called Konugan Yaliuz Hakikattir or Yalniz Hakikat Koniiguyor , 7 which he wrote 
in 1951. A summary, is this: 

“Every age the All-Wise Qur’an gives a weapon to its students which is appropri¬ 
ate to the age. Moreover, those who suppose that everything can be solved through 
brilliant eloquence and style are wrong. Feelings like sincerity, self-sacrifice, and 
so on, have to play apart...” 

3) The spiritual light and weapon or method of striving that Bediuzzaman 
received directly from the Qur’an differs from those of former erudite scholars 
on several points. The most striking of these is that without describing the form 
of the doubts and hesitations about questions, that is, without describing them in 
detail, Hazret-i Ustad proved rationally and in scholarly 'fashion the truth and 
indubitableness of those matters pertaining to the Qur’an and religion, thus erad¬ 
icating and destroying the doubts. 

One of the most important of similar points is that the mysteries that are dem¬ 
onstrated below are solved by Bediuzzaman according to a completely original 
and new method. This will be seen, so here we suffice with this much. 


6. Kastamonu Lahikasi, 182. 

7. Emirdag Lahikasi , ii, 104-7. 
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The Mysteries 

In this paper I have chosen only thirty-three out of the many sorts of ‘myster¬ 
ies of religion,’ which I shall define and describe as far as I am able. If Divine 
assistance is forthcoming, I am thinking of complementing the mysteries in this 
paper with the others solved by the Risale-i Nur, and publishing them altogether 
in a single work. But for now we pass on to proving the list of thirty-three mys¬ 
teries. 

Tawhid (The Affirmation of Divine Unity) 

First Mystery: God’s existence 

The basis of this matter, belief in God, is the greatest, most brilliant, and most 
firmly established truth in the universe. All the revealed scriptures and prophets 
and all religions have proved and proclaimed it. Moreover, the logical proofs 
and evidences of the great scholars raised in the Muslim Umma, the scholars of 
kaldm and the philosophers, and particularly the Risale-i Nur of Bediuzzaman 
this age, have demonstrated this matter with such scholarly and logical proofs 
that it is not possible to doubt it. In any event, the rational belief of intelligent 
beings in the universe in the truths of Godhead, dominicality and the One fit to 
be worshipped, and their all acting in accordance with that belief in their differ¬ 
ent ways, forms another proof of it. It is because of this that, even if defined 
wrongly, the sense of worshipping some object has always dominated man s 
nature. All the different religions, beliefs, and forms of worship demonstrate this 
truth clearly. Basically, there is no need to dwell on this matter, since it has been 
solved. That is, it is superfluous to discuss it in this paper, for it is proved as 
clearly as daylight in the Risale-i Nur, and is there for all to see. However, cer¬ 
tain aspects of the attributes like Divine unity, oneness, knowledge, will, and 
power, about which one is obliged to have knowledge in order to believe, as well 
as aspects of certain matters related to them, all need to be solved. I shall there¬ 
fore attempt to set forth in list form the original explanations of them in the 
Risale-i Nur, as well as their clear proofs, the comparisons illustrating them, 
their clarity in respect of reason and knowledge, and how matters like these have 
been solved in the Risale-i Nur. Below are included a small part of only one or 
two of the many proofs of the Divine necessary existence; part of the Eighth 
Note of the Seventeeth Flash; part of the section from the beginning of the 
Twenty-Second Word, which demonstrates how all particles prove the necessary 
existence, oneness, and unity of God; and part of the Eleventh Hope of the 
Twenty-Sixth Hash: 8 

“Compare, then, animals like the bee, who receives inspiration, the spider, and 
the nightingale, who weaves his nest like a stocking, with the mosquito, and you 
can even compare plants to these animals in just the same way. Yes, the Absolutely 
Generous One (May His glory be exalted) has given each living being a memoran¬ 
dum written with the pen of pleasure and ink of need, and with it has deposited in 

8 Lem’alar, 126, 241 / The Flashes Collection [Eng. trans.], Sozler Publications 1995, 173,308; 
Scizler, 297 / The Words, 304. 


the being the programme of the creative commands and index of its duties. See 
how the All-Wise One of Glory has written on a receipt the amount concerning the 
bee’s duties, from the principles of the Clear Book, and placed it in the coffer in 
the bee’s head. And the key to the coffer is the pleasure particular to the diligent 
bee. With it, it opens the coffer, reads the programme, understands the command, 
and acts.” 

“...If all material causes were to gather together and if they possessed will, they 
could not gather together the being of a single fly and its systems and organs with 
their particular balance. And even if they could gather them together, they could 
not make them remain in the specified measure of the being. And even if they 
could make them remain thus, they could not make those minute particles, which 
are constantly being renewed and coming into existence and working, work regu¬ 
larly and in order. In which case, self-evidently, causes cannot claim ownership of 
things. That is to say, their True Owner is someone else.” 

“In Short: If the miniature suns and various colours in droplets of water and 
fragments of glass are not attributed to the sun’s reflection and the manifestation of 
its reflection, it is necessary to accept the existence of innumerable suns in place of 
the one sun; it necessitates accepting an utterly impossible superstition. In exactly 
the same way, if everything is not attributed to the Absolutely Powerful One, it 
necessitates falling to the degree of accepting a hundredfold impossibility like 
accepting infinite gods instead of the Single God; indeed, gods to the number of 
particles in existence. To Sum Up: From each particle three windows open up onto 
the Light of Unity and Necessary Existence of the Pre-Eternal Sun:...” 

Second Mystery: The unity of the Divine Essence, and God’s being single 
and unique 

Rational and scholarly evidences for Divine unity are found in the former 
books of kaldm and the tenets of faith. However, the evidences and proofs in the 
Risale-i Nur are both more numerous, and more direct, and different. There is 
another very important point besides this: the question is not solved by proving 
the Divine unity ( vahdet ) alone; the truth of the affirmation of Divine unity (tev- 
hid). His single Essence administering, directing, and planning all things without 
partner, helper, or deputy have also to be proved, in addition to His oneness 
{ehadiyet) and unity ( vahdaniyet , vahidiyet). The matter therefore contains sev¬ 
eral significant and subtle truths. 

The First: The Divine Essence being One and Single. 

The Second: The universe in its entirety, with its inner and outer faces, being 
His property and everything being able to act only through His will and com¬ 
mand. 

The Third: Despite the singleness and oneness of the Divine Essence, His hav¬ 
ing disposal over all things without assistant or partner. We shall prove truths 
like these and analyze them. 

1. Proof that the Divine Essence is One and Single 

Firstly I shall give one or two brief examples of the extensive manner in 
which these are proved in the books of kaldm and the tenets of faith, then shall 
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offer some examples of how they are proved in the Risale-i Nur. For example, m 
an esteemed work of the famous Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, is the following sum¬ 
mary of the proofs of the scholars of kalam: 

“The world and all that is in it are bound by time. There is nothing that can be 
outside time. It therefore cannot be supposed that the world should be outside time. 
What is meant by time is the period of continuance of all bodies, whether in motion 
or at rest. Since everything is restricted by time, which consists of a particular 
period, time is a counted number. Also, everything has a beginning, and is depen¬ 
dent on it, in which case everything was created. Being created necessitates one 
who creates. Thus, the world in its entirety is created, and this necessitates there 
being a Creator Who does not decline or die. 

“Furthermore, God Almighty is One and undying. Yes, for the world suffers 
decline and death and is created, and this necessitates that it has a single, undying 
Creator. For if there were more than one creator, they would be subject to what is 
called number, and everything that is numbered has to have an end (as was men¬ 
tioned above). All finite things are necessarily created. And everything of which 
there are two has to something other than itself. According to this, one of the two 
would necessarily be composed of the essence and would possess attributes distin¬ 
guishing it from the other. And if it is compound, it has to be a creature that has 
been planned. It is therefore impossible for these creatures to be God. They are 
therefore necessarily dependent on the necessary existence of a being who is 
One.” 9 

In other books on the tenets of belief and the large works of kalam, some 
aspects of this matter are expounded more extensively. But as is seen from the 
above example, they address not everyone, but informed scholars, and are 
mostly in the form of defences and consist of proofs taken from ‘outside’ the dis¬ 
cipline to answer doubts raised in those times. Now to come to the Risale-i Nur. 

Yes, truly the Risale-i Nur has put forward wondrous proofs of Divine unity 
and oneness that afford complete certainty in this pillar of belief, and leave no 
room for any doubt or even hesitation. This is not with external proofs, ninety- 
nine per cent of its proofs of this Islamic matter pertaining to belief are taken 
from the Qur’an. It does this in a language and style that everyone may under¬ 
stand easily and with hundreds of the clearest of proofs. Thus, all those parts of 
the Risale-i Nur which deal with belief prove both the Divine necessary exis¬ 
tence, and God’s unity and oneness. However, some of its treatises focus particu¬ 
larly on the affirmation of Divine unity, and Divine oneness and singleness. 
Below are passages dealing with this matter in particular: 

The Words: The First Ray of the Sixteen Word; the whole of the Twenty- 
Second Word, and especially the Fourth Flash of the Second Station; the First 
and Second Stopping-Places of the Thirty-Second Word; and the Thirtieth Win¬ 
dow of the Thirty-Third Word, and the Second Point of the Thirty-First Win¬ 
dow. 

Letters: The end part of the section ‘He has no partner’ in the Second Station 
of the Twentieth Letter, and the part of the section ‘And He is powerful over all 


9. Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla hi'l-Athdr, i, 23. 
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things’ about “the assistance of unity, the facility of unity, and the manifestation 

° f " SS ’ and the part of the same section on facility resulting from unity; 
and the Fourth Matter of the Fourth Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Letter. 

The Flashes Collection: The beginning and end of the Ninth Flash; the Matt¬ 
ers of the Thirteenth Note of the Seventeenth Flash; the Eleventh Hope of the 
Twenty-Sixth Flash; and the whole of the Thirtieth Flash, particularly the section 
of the Divine Name of Single. 

nJ >l A^ ayS: Th u Wh ° le ° f the Second Ray> and Particularly its Second and 
Third Stations; the proofs of God’s necessary existence and unity in the Third 
Ray, the Treatise on Supplication; the whole of the Seventh Ray, The Supreme 
Sign, particularly the Second Station; and the First Station of the Fifteenth Ray. 

al-Mathnamal- ‘Arabi al-Nuri: The part entitled Lem’alar at the beginning of 
the work, which comprises evidences for God’s necessary existence and unity; 
page 140 of Katre Risalesv, page 403, the idem and Habab Risalesi ; and many 
places mentioning Divine oneness and unity. 

As examples, we give the following 

First: Part of the Fourth Matter of the Twenty-Sixth Letter. 

“Each object, especially if it is animate, is a miniature specimen of the universe a 
seed of the world, and a fruit of the globe of the earth. Since this is so, the one who 
created the miniature specimen, seed and fruit must also be the one who created the 

ttee1ha U t beS it ’ ^ Creat ° r ° f ^ Cann0t be other than the creator of the 

Pa * 0 V The ™ rd Point Necessitati ng Divine Unity’ from the Sec- 
ond Station of the Second Ray. 

“Since together with the extraordinary art in the creation of things, especially in 
living beings, a seed is a small sample of the fruit, a fruit is a miniature specimen 
of the tree, a tree is a summary index of the species, and the species is a concise 
map of the universe which has the meaning of a seed, and each of these is a com¬ 
prehensive point and a droplet gathered together and distilled from the universe 
according to the principles of knowledge and balances of wisdom; the one who 
created any one of them must be the one who created the whole universe. Yes the 
one who creates the seed of a melon is self-evidently he who created the melon; it 
is impossible and precluded that it should be anyone other than he.” 10 

Third: Part of the Twenty-Ninth Window from the Thirty-Third Word. 

“ Like a seal, everything ascribes all things to its own Creator. It proves each is 
he letter of its own Scribe. Thus, everything forms a window onto Divine Unity 
that is such that each thing gives all things to a Single One of Unity. That is to say 
here is an impress so wonderful, an art so miraculous in each thing, and especially 
in each hving being, that the one who makes it and inscribes it so meaningfully can 
make all things, and the one who makes all things is certainly Him. That is to say, 
one who cannot make all things cannot create a single thing.” 11 


10. $ualar, 26. 

11. Sozler , 682 / The Words , 714. 
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Third. Mystery: The universe in its entirety, with both its outer and inner 
faces, being the dominion of the Single One of Unity, and all things 
being able to act only through His will and at His command 

If we say that the evidences and proofs of this question in the old works of 
kaldm and the tenets of belief are not striking (that is, they are not comprehensi¬ 
ble and satisfying for the people of this age), we would not be wrong. This sub¬ 
ject has been dealt with in the works of the great scholars of kaldm such as the 
following: Sharh al-Mawaqif of Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani, Shai h al-Maqasid of 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani, Kitab al-Tawhid of Imam al-Maturidi, Tahafut al- 
Falasifa of Imam Ghazzali, as well as the works of the thinkers and strivers of 
our times such as al-Hadarat al-Islamiyya, the series, Allah, al-Rasid, and al- 
Islam of Sa‘id Hawwa, and the works of Sa'id Ramadan al-Buti and Sayyid 
Qutb. 

It is clear that the manner in which matters which are obscure but whose exis¬ 
tence is established by the Qur’an, that is, the mysteries of religion, are solved in 
the Risale-i Nur, is not to be found in aboye valuable works of Islamic scholars, 
old or new. It is inappropriate therefore for us to quote the relevant passages 
from them at the beginning of each matter. For on examining those vvorks it is 
seen that for the most part they comprise replies to the doubts and objections put 
forward by philosophers, Mu'tazilites, and even Christians and Jews and mem¬ 
bers of other heretical sects, and that they also describe the doubts in detail. And 
in proving God Almighty’s unity and oneness, they, offer no clear evidences 
addressing both the reason and heart which demonstrate that everything from the 
sun to minute particles are God’s dominions and totally owned property. This 
means that the obscure aspects of such matters continue to be obscure. Those 
who wish to see examples may refer to Kitab al-Tawhid. of Imam al-Maturidi pp. 
118-135; Sharh al-Mawaqif of Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani pp.32-72; Sharh al- 
Maqasid of Sa'd al-Din al-Taftazani vol. ii, pp. 98-105; and al-Iktisadfi’l-Ttiqad 
of Imam al-Ghazzali p. .49. 

To pass on to the method this matter is proved and explained in the Risale-i 
Nur: all the parts of the Risale-i Nur mentioned in the preceding Mystery, which 
prove the Divine unity and oneness, also prove the present question brilliantly. It 
also forms the main subject of other parts, in particular the Treatise On Nature, 
which is the Twenty-Third Flash, and its Third Impossibility; the Fourteenth 
Note of the Seventeenth Flash; the whole of the Thirtieth Flash, and particularly 
the parts of the sections on the Divine Names of Self-Subsistent and Single, the 
Twentieth Letter and especially the Fourth Phrase, His is the dominion, and 
numerous other treatises which prove as brilliantly as daylight the Divine unity 
and oneness, our matter here. We offer as examples: 

First: Part of the section 'His is the dominion’ from the Second Station of the 
Twentieth Letter. 

“Is it therefore at all possible that anything apart from the Glorious Lord of All 
Dominion, Who makes everything, from the vast world of minute particles to a fly, 
as a field and cultivated property, and makes insignificant man a spectator, an 
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inspector, a tiller, a merchant, a herald, a worshipper, and a slave in that vast prop¬ 
erty and takes him as an honoured guest and beloved addressee of Himself—could 
anything apart from Him have free disposal over the property and be lord over the 
totally owned slave?” 12 

Second: Part of the Fourth Point of the Thirtieth Flash, on the Divine Name of 
Single. 

“The manifestation of Divine Singleness has placed a seal of unity on the face of 
the universe whereby it has made it an indivisible whole. One who does not have 
power of disposal over the whole universe cannot be the true owner of any part of 
it. The seal is this: like the finest machinery in a factory, the beings and realms of 
beings in the universe assist one another, and work to complete each other’s func¬ 
tions. ...” 13 

As well as parts of the First Point of the Fourth Indication of the same treatise: 
Yes, both unity and singleness come about through everything being connected 
with the One of Unity, and through reliance on Him. And this reliance and connec¬ 
tion may become a boundless power and strength for the thing. Through the 
strength of the reliance and connection, that small thing may perform works far 
exceeding its individual strength, and produce results. ” 

Fourth Mystery: The Glorious Lord of All Dominion being single and 
unique, and together with His unity and oneness, holding all the things 
in existence in His hand and administering and directing them without 
assistant or partner 

Although the matters of this ‘mystery’ are of the very greatest importance in 
increasing the degrees of certainty of belief, I will not be in error if I say I have 
been able to find no reasoned arguments or proofs of them in the books of 
kalam. For they have not dealt with it. However, it is especially essential at the 
present time that this matter is proved rationally and in scholarly fashion. It is 
imperative if one is to attain absolute certainty of belief. We have therefore to 
ask from the Risale-i Nur directly about this great mystery and obscure riddle. It 
is true that many verses of the Wise Qur’an proclaim this truth, but it has also to 
be proved rationally and reasonably. This is what the Risale-i Nur does. That is, 
its esteemed author, Bediuzzaman. A few examples are as follows. 

The First: The First Ray of the Sixteenth Word: 

O my ignorant soul! You say, ‘The oneness of the Divine Essence together with 
the universality of the Divine acts, the unity of Almighty God’s person together 
with His unassisted comprehensive dominicality, His singleness together with His 
unshared all-embracing disposal. His being beyond space and yet present every¬ 
where, His infinite exaltedness together with being close to all things, and His. 
being One and yet Himself holding all matters in His hand, are among the truths of 
the Qur an. Yet the Qur an is All-Wise, and that which is Wise does not impose on 
the reason things which are unreasonable. And the reason sees an apparent contra¬ 
diction between these things. I would like an explanation of them which will impel 

12. Mektubat, 233 / Letters, 277. 

13. Lem 'alar, 318, 321 / The Flashes Collection, 413, 416. 
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the reason to submit.... Since comparison is a most brilliant mirror to the Qur’an’s 
miraculousness, we too shall look at this mystery by means of a comparison....” 

After proving with the three sorts of comparison and representation the ques¬ 
tion of the simultaneous disposal of reflections and images in mirrors, he says: 
“And so, what thing may hide itself from address of oneness which is within the 
manifestation of the attributes and acts of the Most Pure and Holy One through His 
universal will, absolute power, and all-encompassing knowledge? The Most Holy 
One, Who is far beyond and exalted above matter; free and exempt from any 
restriction or limitation and the darkness of density; of the sacred lights of Whose 
Names all these lights and luminous beings are but dense shadows; and of Whose 
beauty all existence and all life and the World of Spirits and the World of Simili¬ 
tudes are semi-transparent mirrors; Whose attributes are all-encompassing and 
Whose qualities, universal? What matter could be difficult for Him? What thing 
can be concealed from Him? What individual can be distant from Him? What per¬ 
son can draw close to Him without acquiring universality?” 14 

The Second: Part of the Second Aim. from the Second Stopping-Place of the 
Thirty-Second Word . 15 [Not included here] 

In its continuation, in the Second Comparison, he moves on from a tree to the 
tree of creation, and explaining the mystery of Divine oneness, solves the matter 
in question. Similarly, the final part of the Second Aim, even as far as the Fifth 
Indication of the Third Aim solve this truth in a most original way. Other parts of 
the Risale-i Nur which explain it are as follows: the Second Question in the Con¬ 
clusion of the Twenty-Third Flash; the First and Second Rays of the Sixth Point 
of the Thirtieth Flash; and many other parts. I curtail this here since in this paper 
I am compelled to show only the tips of treatises libp the above as examples. 

Fifth Mystery: The meaning of Divine unity, oneness, and eternally 
besoughtedness ( Samediyyet ) 

Part of the extensive and profound concepts associated with these sacred 
terms are found in the books of Qur’anic commentary, kalam, and sufism. How¬ 
ever, some aspects of them have remained obscure and have needed to be 
expounded, among which is their being independent relative to meaning and 
context. We see the following in some of the traditional sources: 

1. Tafslr of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, vol. xxxii, p. 181, which gives the meaning 
of Samad as a person of rank who is sought by others to meet their needs. 

2. Ta'rifat of Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani, p. 7, which states that One ( Ahad) is a 
Name pertaining to the Divine Essence (Ism al-Dhat), together with the plurality 
of the other Names and attributes and unseen realms. 

3. Mu'jam Mustalahat al-Sufiyya of Dr. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Khafani, p. 10: 

“Divine oneness is through an essential power, and is something that is not mani¬ 
fested in either the Names, or the attributes, or in anything affected by them. Thus, 
Divine oneness is a name for the disposal of the Essence, which is pure truth and 


creativity, and there is no more perfect place for the manifestation of Divine one¬ 
ness in the universe than this.” 

4. Shark al-Hikam al-'Ata’iyya p. 109. 

“The universe is constant through Almighty God making it so, but through the one¬ 
ness of His Essence it is annihilated and nothing. For Divine oneness is a wave 
without ripple or billow... Also, the attribute of oneness is the first ‘appearance’ of 
the Essence, so it is impossible for creatures to be qualified by it... ” 

5- The Diwan of Molla Ahmad al-Jazari, vol. i, p. 217. A verse the meaning of 
which is “There is a difference between Wahid and Ahad (both mean ‘One’). But 
in the station of Eternally Besoughtedness, it is Wahid, while Ahad. is one in 
both.” In the Arabic commentary on this, is says: “Oneness ( Ahadiyya ) shows 
that there is nothing similar to the Essence and no partners to It, while unity 
Wahidiyya shows that He has no like or partner in His attributes.” 

In Short: These two sacred terms were not discussed to any degree in the 
books of kalam. They were however discussed briefly in sufism, as shown 
above. In Muhyiuddin al- Arabi’s works they are expounded in a different way, 
from the point of view of illuminations and spiritual unfolding. But as pointed 
out in the book Mu'jam Mustalahat al-Sufiyya Divine oneness does not have a 
place of manifestation, a mirror, in creatures. However, as shall be seen, in the 
Risale-i Nur, it is proved that like the other Names and attributes. Divine one¬ 
ness has clear places of manifestation and reflection in things. Yes, there are fre¬ 
quent mentions of these questions in the Risale-i Nur, and particularly. Divine 
unity and oneness. Here, we shall suffice with giving one or two examples, as 
well as giving a list of other places they are mentioned. 

The latest edition of al-MathnawI al-'Arabi al-Nuri, pp. 210-1, 344; the 
Fourth ‘ Lem’a ’ of the Fourth ‘Ders’ of Nur’un Ilk Kapisv, Abdiilkadir Badilh’s 
Turkish translation of Mesnevi-yi Nuriye, p. 22; the whole of the Second Ray; 
the Sixteenth Word; the Second Stopping-Place of the Thirty-Second Word; the 
Eighth Topic of the Eleventh Ray, and the Tenth Topic; Emirdag Lahikasi, vol. 
ii, p. 125; Sualar p. 248; the Twenty-Third and Thirtieth Windows of the Thirty- 
Third Word; and in many places of the Risale-i Nur. By way of example, we 
include the following: 

First: Part of the Sixth Section of the Fourth Phrase of the Twentieth Letter. 
“Just as the majesty of dominicality, which is manifested in the totally of the uni¬ 
verse, proves and demonstrates Divine unityj so dominical bounty, which bestows 
on the members of animate creatures their regular provisions, proves and demon¬ 
strates Divine oneness. As for unity, it is to say that all those creatures belong to 
One and they look to One and they are the creation of One. Whereas by oneness is 
meant that most of the Names of the Creator of All Things are manifested in all 
beings...” 16 

Second: Part of the Second Truth of the Second Chapter of The Supreme Sign: 

“... The encompassing of all things by the extensive mercy of the Merciful One of 
Beauty, like a light, demonstrates the unity of that Merciful One and that He in no 


14. Siizler, 193, 195 / The Words, 209, 211. 

15. Sozler, 610/ The Words, 638. 


16. Mektubat, 235 / Letters, 278. 
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way has any partner. Similarly, the fact that under the veil of that all-embracino 
mercy the lights of most of the Merciful One’s Names and a sort of manifestation 
of His essence are found in everything, and especially in all living beings, and in 
man in particular, and the fact that this gives each individual a comprehensiveness 
arising from life which causes him to look to and be related to the whole universe, 
proves the oneness of the Merciful One and that He is present with all things and 
does all things in all things .” 17 

There are many other places in the Risale-i Nur where the manifestations of 
Ehvine unity and oneness are proved, but I reckon the two examples given are 
sufficient. I now want to give one or two examples of Divine Eternally 
Besoughtedness {Samediyet): 

As the term of the Eternally Besought One ‘the Most Beautiful Names’ shows, all 
the Names of the Beauteous One of Glory are beautiful. Among beings the subtlest, 
l I ffe”i 8 beaUtifUl ’ and m ° St com P rehensive mirror of Eternal Besoughtedness is 

Thus due t0 this comprehensive nature of life, it is a mirror of eternal besouaht- 
edness reflecting the Sustainer’s essential attributes.” 19 ' 

The manifestation of Eternal Besoughtedness is mentioned also, in the Otto¬ 
man edition of Sualar, 664; Lem’alar, 338 / The Flashes Collection 437- Hutbe- 
i Samiye, 133 / The Damascus Sermon, 115-6. 

Sixth Mystery: Almighty God being infinitely close to man, though man 
and creatures are infinitely distant from Him 

Both sides' of this very abstruse and difficult question are mentioned in 
Qur amc verses and Hadiths, and it is explicit and certain. Of course, believers 
believe in the pronouncements of the Qur’an and Hadiths, so both sides of it are 
Islamic and Qur’anic truths. The aspect of the matter that may be described as ‘a 
mystery is the proof of it with rational and scholarly evidences, and the fact that 
there are no proofs of it in the works of kaldm and in the Qur’anic commentar¬ 
ies, and this is how it has come down to the present. 

It is a fact that I have not been able to find any clear proofs of this obscure 
question in any of the old books of kaldm and the tenets of belief. If anyone does 
find any, of course they should point them out. However, the Risale-i Nur dis¬ 
cusses it in many places and has solved it completely. Bediuzzaman indicates in 
the Twenty-Eighth Letter for the purpose of mentioning a Divine bounty that 
this extraordinary matter is solved only in the Risale-i Nur. 

Some of the places it is solved are these; the Third Ray of the Sixteenth Word; 
the fourth part of the Fourteenth Word; the First Principle of the Thirty-First 
Word, about the Ascension; the First Station of the Fifteenth Letter; the treatise 
; em ' ne in Mathnawl al-'Arabl, p. 324; and the treatise Nur Min Anwar al-Qur’an 
in the same work, p. 456; and in many other places. 


Sl ‘ Preme ^ CSeVenth Ray ’ Eng ' tranS; Hamid Algar] ’ SSzIer Public^™* 

18. Lem 'alar, 216/ The Flashes Collection, 280. 

19. Sozler, 676 / The Words, 707. 
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Now I offer a few passages which look to this matter in particular, and refer 
the appreciation of them to those who recognize their worth. 

first: Part of the Third Ray of the Sixteenth Word. 

"... Although the All-Glorious One, the Lord of the command of, 'Be!', and it is, 
for Whom the suns and stars are like His soldiers under orders, is closer to all 
things than they themselves, all things are infinitely distant from Him. If you want 
to enter the presence of His grandeur without veil, you have to pass through sev¬ 
enty thousand veils of darkness and light, that is, material and physical veils and 
the veils of the Divine Names and attributes, rise through the thousands of particu¬ 
lar and universal degrees of manifestation of each Name, pass on through the most 
elevated levels of His attributes, and ascend as far as the Sublime Throne, which 
manifests His Greatest Name, and if you are not the object of favour and attraction, 
work and journey spiritually for thousands of years .” 20 

Second: Part of the First Principle of the Thirty-First Word. 

“A king has two sorts of interviewing, conversation, and discussion at his dispo¬ 
sal, and two modes of address and favour. The first is to converse with a common 
subject about a particular matter and special need by means of a private telephone. 
The second, under the title of august sovereignty, in the name of supreme kingship, 
with the dignity of universal rale, and with the aim of publishing and promulgating 
his commands, is to converse and speak through an envoy connected to those mat¬ 
ters or by means of a high official related to those commands. It is also to speak 
through an illustrious edict that proclaims his majesty. 

“Thus., like this comparison, the Creator of the universe, the Lord of all things 
with their apparent and inner faces, the Sovereign of Pre-Eternity and Post- 
Eternity, has two modes of conversing, speaking, and favouring. The first is partic¬ 
ular and private, the other universal and general ...” 21 

Third: Nur Min Anwar al-Qur’an in Mathnawl al-Arabi al-Nuri 22 [Not 
included here.] 

Those who wish may refer to further explanations in the same place. 

Seventh Mystery: A minute particle and the sun being the same before 
Divine power, and huge bodies and universes like the sun and the 
Divine Throne being created with the same ease, speed, and abundance 
as microscopic organisms; and no matter being an obstacle to any 
other; and the proof through rational evidences of Qur’anic verses 
expressing this meaning 

Since the above is established by numerous of the Qur’an’s verses, I wanted 
to see how the verses were explained and proved in the old books of kaldm and 
Qur’anic commentaries. I looked too at the works of eminent scholars of the 
present day. In the following. Almighty God’s attribute of ‘power,’ one of His 
seven essential attributes, is defined and proved: Shark al-Maqdsid of Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Taftazani vol. ii, pp. 347-374; Shark al-Mawaqif of Sayyid Sharif al- 


20. Sozler, 198 / The Words, 215. 

21. Sozler, 561 / The Words, 585-6. 

22. Mesnevi-i Nuriye (Trans. Badilli), 580. 
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Jurjani vol. iii, pp. 41-66; and al-lktisad fi’l-Ftiqad of Imam al-Ghazzali p. 53- 
64. But in these the subject is expounded according to the accepted method of 
scholars of kalam, which is to refute a whole string of doubts and objections 
after having first relating them. Moreover, since the way they followed was long 
and steep, it was difficult to reach the conclusion. Also, the profound truth which 
is part of our matter, that of everything from minute particles to the sun, and 
from flies to the heavens, being created directly by His power, is not to be found 
in the above works. 

The Risale-i Nur’s method, however, is to prove in certain manner the essence 
of the matter and the beliefs of the Sunnis, relying directly on the Qur’an, with¬ 
out looking ‘outside’ or mentioning the doubts and objections. 

Now, first I shall quote one or two passages as examples of the works of the 
great scholars of kalam, then shall mention a number of proofs from the Risale-i 
Nur. The following are pieces taken from Shark al-Mawaqif of Sayyid Sharif al- 
Jurjani: 

At the beginning of his discussion of this subject is lengthy analysis of the 
philosophers’ calling Almighty God ‘self-necessitating,’ that is, the idea spring¬ 
ing from disbelief that acts, proceed from Almighty God outside His will. Fol¬ 
lowing this it says: 

“Almighty God’s power is essentially infinite. For His attributes are pre-eternal, 
and He is One, and He is infinite in respect of His Essence. (That is, in the meaning 
of negating finiteness.) His power also encompasses all contingent beings, and the 
relation of His Essence with contingent beings is the same. For if the relation of 
His power with some of them is proved, its relations with all them is proved. This 
is the view of the people of truth. It is well-known that the first of the groups that 
oppose this principle, that is, the relation of Divine power with all creatures being 
the same, is the group of philosophers called the al-hukama’ al-ilahiyun, who say: 
‘God is tmly One. In which case, from one only one thing can proceed.’” 

The second group consisted of the astronomers called the Sahiyyun. “They 
ascribed the motions and revolutions in the world to the situations of the stars. 
However, both rational proofs and those of the Qur’an and Sunna unanimously 
attest that nothing in existence other than God has an effect.” It supplies replies 
to false ideas besides these, and then answers the false beliefs of the Magians 
concerning the gods of good and evil. 

We ask the Risale-i Nur about the same questions, and see that many parts of 
it prove them as clearly as sunlight, also dealing with the Qur’an’s reality, which 
is the essence of the question here. In particular, the Second Ray of the Sixteeth 
Word, and the section “And He is powerful over all things,” which is the Tenth 
Phrase of the Second Station of the Twentieth Letter; and the Fourth Truth, 
“Sovereignty,” of the Second Station of the Seventh Ray, called The Supreme 
Sign; and the section discussing the attribute of “Power” in the Second Station of 
the Fifteenth Ray, called The Shining Proof. Referring detailed proof and expla¬ 
nation to the Risale-i Nur, here we include three of the above passages by way of 
example. 


The First Piece: Part of the Tenth Phrase of the Second Station of the Twenti¬ 
eth Letter. 

“In relation to Divine power the greatest thing is as easy as the smallest. The crea¬ 
tion of a species with all of its individuals is as easy and trouble-free as the creation 
of one individual. It is as easy to create Paradise as the spring and it is as easy to 
create the spring as a flower.... A decisive and self-evident proof that everything is 
equal in relation to Divine power is this: we see with our own eyes in the creation 
of animals and plants the highest degree of mastery and eXquisiteness of art within 
an infinite multiplicity and liberality; and the greatest distinction and differentia¬ 
tion within the utmost confusion and intermingling; and the highest worth as 
regards art and the most supreme beauty as regards creation within the greatest 
abundance and profusion.” 23 

Later in the same section, it proves how through “the facility of unity,” the 
creation of a single thing is as easy for that power as all things; and alludes to 
many other vast mysteries through the mystery of “the manifestation of one¬ 
ness;” and through the really wonderful proofs of the three mysteries of “the 
necessity and total detachment and disengagedness of the Maker,” “the complete 
otherness of His Essence and His unrestrictedness,” and “His not being bound by 
space and His indivisibility,” demonstrates that for the power of the All- 
Powerful One the creation of a minute particle and the sun are the same. 

Second Piece: Part of the Fourth Truth, “Sovereignty,” of the Second Station 
of the Seventh Ray, The Supreme Sign. 

“...The prevailing creative commands, imperious orders, and kingly laws enunci¬ 
ated in those numerous armies, that extend from the hosts of the atom, the batta¬ 
lions of the vegetable kingdom, the brigades of the animal kingdom, to the armies 
of the stars, and embrace both the lowliest soldier and the loftiest commander — 
they all indicate self-evidently the existence of an absolute sovereignty and a uni¬ 
versal authority. There is then a truth of absolute sovereignty, and there can be no 
truth of assigning partners to God. For ... if numerous hands all engage assertively 
in the same task, the result will be confusion. If there are two kings in one country, 
or even two headmen in one district, order will disappear, and administration be 
replaced by anarchy. But on the contrary we see everywhere such order, from the 
wing of the fly to the lamps of the heavens, from the cells of the body to the signs 
of the planets, that there is no possibility for the intervention of any partner in 
God’s affairs.” 24 

Third Piece: Part of the Second Station of the Fifteenth Ray, The Shining 
Proof. 25 [Not included here] 

In the continuation of this, this vast and incomprehensible truth is investigated 
and proved in “Nine Steps” on eleven pages. It may be referred to. 


23. Mektubat, 245 / Letters, 291-2. 

24. §ualar, 152 / The Supreme Sign, 104-5. 

25. gualar, 657. 
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Eighth Mystery: The ‘positive’ and ‘negating’ Divine attributes 

This question is discussed in detail in the books of kalam and the tenets of 
belief, there being little difference of view. What they say is this: there are thir¬ 
teen or fourteen Divine attributes it is obligatory to believe in, and each of these 
are proved to an extent in the books of kalam. The subject is set out concisely in 
works like Kitab al-Tawhld of Imam Maturidi, al-Ikdsad fi’l-Ttiqad of Imam al- 
Ghazzali, Shark Jawhar al-Tawhld of Imam Bajuri, Kastali’s gloss on Aqa'id al- 
Nasafi, and al-Husn al-Hamldiyya of Husayn al-Jisri. Having mentioned these, I 
shall attempt to explain what the ‘mystery’ aspect of this subject is in the Risale- 
i Nur and how it came to have its present form. 

We may first take two sentences from the definition of the ‘positive’ attributes 
in Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani’s work Ta'nfat : “The essential (dhatlya). attributes; 
they are attributes that can only qualify God, and the opposite of which is com¬ 
pletely impossible. For example, power, glory, grandeur, and so on...” 26 

I now want to illustrate with one or two examples how it is defined in the 
books of ‘aqa’id mentioned above. For instance, in ‘Aqa’id al-Nasafi Almighty 
God has pre-eternal attributes subsistent jthrough His Essence. These attributes 
are neither identical to Him nor are they other than Him. They are: knowledge, 
power, life, strength, hearing, sight, will, choice, action, creativity, providing, 
and speech. 

In Shark Jawhar al-Tawhld, in total fourteen attributes which are ‘positive’ 
and ‘negating’ are listed. Seven of these are ‘essential,’ and the rest are ‘posi¬ 
tive’ and ‘negating.’ 27 

In Imam A‘zam’s Fiqh al-Akbar, these attributes are said to be fourteen, 
seven of which are essential (dhatiyya ) and seven pertain to action (/?'//!). 28 

In Husayn al-Jisri’s al-Husn al-Hamldiyya, these attributes are said to total 
thirteen. 

Thus, these attributes are stated to number twelve, thirteen, or fourteen. 
Together with ‘existence’ ( vujud) and ‘giving of existence’ (takwln), they are 
fourteen. 

From page 53 to 101 of his work al-Iktisad fi’l-Ttiqdd, Imam Ghazzali proves 
these attributes rationally and in scholarly fashion. It may be referred to. I do not 
consider it appropriate here to take passages from the above-mentioned works 
and Ghazzali’s work, and make comparisons with the proofs of the Risale-i Nur. 
For Bediuzzaman called Ghazzali his “master,” and in his time Ghazzali 
achieved an unsurpassed renewal of the religion of Islam from the point of view 
of scholarship, proofs, and kalam, but his scholarly achievements and proofs 
looked to that age. Discussion of the matter may therefore be referred to a num¬ 
ber of passages that Bediuzzaman wrote about the above-mentioned attributes, 
and particularly about the seven essential ( dhatiyya ) attributes. 


26. al-Jurjanl, Sayyid Sharif, Ta'nfat, 89. 

27. Ta'nfat, 85. 

28. Ta'nfat {Shark: Abu’l Muntaha), 5. 


This question is proved and expounded in the Risale-i Nur in a few places 
only when it arises. For example, in some places the attributes of knowledge, 
power, and will are proved, while in others, the manifestations of attributes like 
life, hearing, sight, and self-subsistence. For example, in the First Stoppping- 
piace of the Thirty-Second Word; certain sections of the Second Ray; the whole 
of The Supreme Sign, and especially its Second Chapter; the Second Station of 
The Shining Proof, the Fifteenth Ray; the Second Station of the Twentieth Let¬ 
ter; the treatises of the Thirtieth Flash, and especially those about the Divine 
Names of Ever-Living, and Self-Subsistent. And so on. 

As examples, I want to quote two parts of pieces which expound and prove 
the seven essential attributes in particular: 

The First: Part of the Nineteenth Degree of the First Station of The Supreme 
Sign: 

“From this continuous, wise and imperious activity, the deeds of an All-Powerful 
and All-Knowing Doer can be discerned, as if from behind a veil. And from behind 
the veil of these nurturing and administering deeds of dominicality, the Divine 
Names, manifest in all things, can be immediately perceived. Then behind the veil of 
the Beautiful Names, manifest with Glory and Beauty, can be deduced the existence 
and reality of the seven sacred attributes, according to the testimony of all creation, 
in a life-giving, powerful, knowledgeable, all-hearing, all-seeing, volitional and 
speech-endowed form, there appears to the eye of faith in the heart —self-evidently, 
necessarily, and with full certainty— the existence of a Necessary Existent that is 
described by these attributes, a Single One of Unity known by these Names, a Peer¬ 
less and Eternal Doer, in a form more evidential and brilliant than the sun.” 29 

In the continuation of the discussion, which we cannot include here, by describ¬ 
ing the manifestations of the seven attributes in the universe, it demonstrates that 
they cannot be separated from the Necessarily Existent One and that they are 
signs of the functions of the Divine Essence. Those who wish may refer to it. 

The Second: Part of the Ninth Phrase of the Second Station of the Twentieth 
Letter: 

“The Maker Who controls and creates with actions which are to be seen in the uni¬ 
verse has an all-encompassing knowledge, and such knowledge is His particular, 
inherent and necessary quality. Its separation from Him is impossible. In the same 
way that it is not possible for the sun to exist but for its light not to exist, it is also 
not possible, though thousands of times more so, for the knowledge of the Being 
Who creates these well-ordered beings to be separated from Him. Like this all- 
comprehending knowledge is necessary to that Being, so is it also necessary to all 
things from the point of view of their being connected to Him. That is to say, it is 
not possible for anything to be hidden from Him. lust as it is not possible for 
objects on the face of the earth to face the sun with no barrier and not see it, so is it 
a thousand times less possible, it is impossible, for things to be hidden in the face 
of the light of the All-Knowing One of Glory’s knowledge. This is because they 
are in his presence. That is, everything is within the range of His sight, is facing 
Him, is within the compass of His witnessing; He penetrates into all things.” 30 

29. fualar, 145 / The Supreme Sign, 92. 

30. Mektubat, 242 / Letters, 287. 
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This contains brilliant proofs of the first of the attributes, knowledge and-will. 
Anyone who wishes may refer to it. 

There are further explanations in other places, and especially the Second Sta¬ 
tion of The Shining Proof, and its. sections following the discussion of al- 
tahiyyat. Referring readers to that, I cut short this here. 

Ninth Mystery: The six ‘pillars’ of belief necessitating and proving each 
other 

A mystery ( tilsim) not found in other works, which is solved in the Risale-i 
Nur, is each of the six pillars of belief necessitating the existence of the others in 
accordance with the rule called talazum, and none of them being able to exist 
without the others, or without being deficient, and Muslims having to believe in 
all of them without exception, and if they do not believe in any one of them, 
their ceasing to be Muslims and believers; and the proof of these. 

Of the works of the Islamic thinkers, old and new, this matter has been men¬ 
tioned only briefly in al-Hadarat al-Islamiyya by Abu A‘la al-Mawdudi, and 
elucidated to a small extent. Included here are a few sentences related to our sub¬ 
ject: 

“The relation between belief in God and belief in the prophets. Yes, if there is any¬ 
thing true to be said on this subject, it is this: since no one else was party to the 
knowledge God’s Messenger (PBUH) was party to; and the light, wisdom, and 
insight which Almighty God gave him were not given to anyone else; beliefs con¬ 
cerning Almighty God other than those which God’s Messenger proclaimed and 
presented to men and invited them to accept should not be authentic and correct. If 
a person appears and announces a belief about God’s Essence and attributes based 
on his own thought and ideas, or on what philosophers and others said to be clever 
have put forward, such a belief can never be true or correct... The meaning of this 
is as follows: the matters pertaining to belief and the truth and authenticity of the 
pillars of belief are dependent on belief in the prophets. Belief in the Unseen neces¬ 
sitates too that when by means of the prophets we cease to concern ourselves with 
what has come from other channels and ways, we will have founded our ideas on 
true, sound knowledge.” 

Having supported what he asserts with three verses from the revealed Qur’an, 
Mawdudi continues: 

“In all their clarity, these verses and hundreds like them proclaim that the tie 
between belief in God and belief in the prophets is such that it can never be severed 
or broken... ” 31 

We may now examine the Risale-i Nur’s method of proof and explanation. 
Firstly, this matter is discussed in several places in the Risale-i Nur and is 
proved in several ways. Among these are the Second Topic of the Fifth Matter of 
the Third Point, on the Divine Name of Sapient, of the Thirtieth Flash; the Con¬ 
clusion of the Second Ray; the pillars of belief in the angels and Divine Deter¬ 
mining in the Ninth Ray; several points of the Fifth Point, on the Divine Name 


of Ever-Living, of the Thirtieth Flash; the question and answer in the Ninth 
Topic of the Eleventh Ray, The Fruits of Belief; the end of the section, Reyhalar, 
pp.66-86 in Mathnawi al-Arabi, and the beginning of Lasiyyeinalar, and part of 
the treatise Habab, p. 176, from the same work. 

And so, a few sections from the above parts of the Risale-i Nur: 

First: The Fourth Sign of the Fifth Point, on the Divine Name of Ever-Living, 
of the Thirtieth Flash. 

In this treatise, entering through the door of life and spirit, the manifestation 
of the Name of Ever-Living, the author demonstrates with rational and scholarly 
proofs the pillars of belief in the hereafter, the angels, the prophets, Divine 
Determining, and the rest. I am compelled here to refer those interested to the 
original and to cut short this here. 

In the Second Topic of the Fifth Matter of the Third Point, on the Divine 
Name of Sapient, of the Thirtieth Flash, he proves that the manifestation of the 
Divine Names of All-Wise and Sapient necessitates absolutely certainly the mes- 
sengership of Muhammad (PBUH). 

Second: Part of the Ninth Topic of the Eleventh Ray: 

“Belief in God proves with its own proofs both the other pillars and belief in the 
hereafter, as is shown clearly in the Seventh Topic of the Fruits of Belief. Yes, is it 
at all possible and can the reason accept that a pre-etemal everlasting sovereignty 
of dominicality, a post-eternal Divine rule, which administers the boundless uni¬ 
verse as though it was a palace, a city, or a country; and makes it revolve in bal¬ 
anced and ordered fashion; and changes it with wisdom; and equips and directs 
together particles, planets, flies, and stars as though each was a regular army, and 
continuously drills them within the spheres of command and will in a lofty 
manoeuvre; and employing them in duties makes them act, and to wander and 
travel, and to parade worshipfully; —is it at all possible that that eternal, everlast¬ 
ing, enduring rule would not have an eternal seat, a permanent means, and an ever¬ 
lasting place of manifestation; that is, the hereafter? God forbid! That means the 
sovereignty of Almighty God’s dominicality and —as is described in the Seventh 
Topic most of His Names and the proofs of His necessary existence, require the 
hereafter and testify to it. So see and understand what powerful support this pole of 
belief has, and believe in it as though seeing it!” 32 

Following this, each of the pillars of belief in the prophets, the revealed scrip¬ 
tures, the angels, and Divine Determining are demonstrated with scholarly and 
rational proofs. Those who wish may look at these and receive their effulgence. 

Third: These examples, that is, several places from Mathnawi al-'Arabi, the 
Third Point of the Eighteenth Word, and the beginning of the Nineteenth Word, 
prove this matter with such clarity that I do not want to increase the length of 
this paper by quoting them here. 


31. Mawdudi, al-Hadarat al-Islamiyya, 171. 


32. §ualar , 238. 
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The Tenets of Belief 

Tenth Mystery: The mystery of the world’s creation, that is, why, 
although He is in need of nothing and is absolutely self-sufficient, the 
Sustainer of All the Worlds, the Sovereign of the Universe, created the 
universe and creatures, and particularly, man, jinn, and satans, and 
opened up this arena of trial and examination... 

A number of important figures like Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi supplied some rea¬ 
sonable explanations in their works of this mighty riddle, but it is mostly sufis 
and those who seek reality through illumation that have been able to benefit 
from his profound expositions. I do not consider it necessary to quote here any 
examples from Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi, just to mention as a summary of his ideas 
on this subject, that when expounding the verse All praise is due to the Sustainer 
of All the Worlds, he interpreted the Hadith: “I was a hidden treasure, so I 
created the universe that they might know Me,” as meaning “I created creatures 
to be mirrors to Me to behold My beauty in them.” 33 Those who want to learn 
more of this, may refer to Muhydiddin’s works al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya and 
Fusiis al-Hikam. 

We may consider now the point of view of, and rational explanations intro¬ 
duced by, the Risale-i Nur. Some examples are these: the Tenth Lesson of 
Nur’un Ilk Kapisi; part of the treatise Semme in al-Mathnawi al-Arabl the first 
parts of the Eleventh Word; and the first question in the Conclusion of the 
Twenty-Third Flash. As examples: 

Firstly: The first part of the Eleventh Word. 

“Brother! If you want to understand a little about the talisman of the wisdom of 
the world and the riddle of man’s creation and the mystery of the reality of the pre¬ 
scribed prayers, then consider this short comparison together with my own soul. 
One time there was a king. As wealth he had numerous treasuries in which were 
diamonds and emeralds and jewels of every kind. 'Besides these he had other, hid¬ 
den and most strange treasuries. By way of attainment he had great skill in strange 
arts, and encompassing knowledge of innumerable wondrous sciences, and was 
most erudite in endless branches of abstruse learning. Now, like every possessor of 
beauty and perfection wants to see and display his own beauty and perfection, that 
glorious king also wanted to open up an exhrbition and set out displays within it in 
order to make manrfest and display in the view of the people the majesty of his 
rule, his glittering wealth, the wonders of his art, and the marvels of his knowledge. 
And also so that he could behold his beauty and perfection in two respects...” 34 

Bediuzzaman explains the meaning of the comparison, which is a mirror to 
the reality of the universe and all its extraordinary creatures, as follows: 

The palace is this world. Its roof is the heavens illuminated with smiling stars, 
and its floor, the face of the earth adorned from east to west with multifarious flow¬ 
ers. As for the King, he is the Most Holy One, the Pre-Eternal and Post-Eternal 
Monarch, Whom all things in the seven heavens and earth glorify and extol, each 


33. Isharat al-I'jdz (Ar.), 27 / I§ardtu'l-l‘caz (Turk.), 17. 

34. Sozler, 120 / The Words, 133. 


wrth rts partrcular tongue. He is a king so omnipotent that He created the heavens 
and earth in six days, then abided on the Throne; One of Power and Majesty, Who, 
alternating night and day like two threads, one white and one black, writes His 
signs of the page of the universe; One to Whose command the sun, moon, and stars 
are subjugated. The apartments of the palace afe the eighteen thousand worlds, 
each of which has been set in order and decorated in a fashion suitable to it. The 
strange arts you saw in the palace are the miracles of Divine Power you see in this 
world, and the foods you saw there are signs to the wonderful fruits of Divine 
Mercy in this world, especially in summer, and above all in the gardens of Barla. 
The stove and kitchen there is the earth here, which has fire in its heart, and the 
face of the earth. While the jewels of the hidden treasuries you saw in the compari¬ 
son are the similitudes of the manifestations of the Sacred Divine Names. The 
embroideries there, and the signs of the embroideries, are the well-ordered and 
finely worked beings and the harmonious impresses of the pen of Power which 
adorn this world and point to the Names of the All-Powerful One of Glory. As for 
the Master, he is our Master Muhammad (upon whom be blessings and peace). His 
assistants are the prophets (upon whom be peace), and his students, the saints and 
purified scholars. The ruler’s servants in the palace indicate the angels (upon whom 
be peace) in this world. And the guests invited to the banquet and to spectate in the 
comparison are the jinn and mankind in this guest-house of the world, and the ani¬ 
mals, who are the servants of mankind. As for the two groups, one of them here is 
the people of belief, who are the students of the All-Wise Qur’an, the interpreter of 
the verses and signs of the book of the universe. The other group are the people of 
unbelief and rebellion, who follow Satan and the evil-commanding soul; deaf and 
dumb, like animals, or even lower, they form the group of the misguided, who rec¬ 
ognize the life of this world only.” 35 

He then explains in six pages the purpose, wisdom, and aims of men and jinn 
coming to this realm of examination, and their duties. I refer readers to the origi¬ 
nal rather than extending the discussion here. 

Secondly: The question and answer at the end of the Conclusion of the 
Twenty-Third Flash. 

“We hear many lazy people and those who neglect the five daily prayers ask: 
‘What need has God Almighty of our worship that in the Qur’an He severely and 
insistently reproves those who give up worship and threatens them with such a 
fearsome punishment as Hell? How is it in keeping with the style of the Qur’an, 
which is moderate, mild and fair, to demonstrate the ultimate severity towards an 
insignificant, minor fault?’ 

The Answer: God Almighty has no need of your worship, nor indeed of 
anything else. Rather, it is you who needs to worship, for in truth you are sick As 
we have proved in many parts of the Risale-i Nur, worship is a sort of remedy for 
your spiritual wounds. If someone who is ill responds to a compassionate doctor 
who insists on his taking medicines that are beneficial for his condition by saying: 
What need do you have of it that you are insisting in this way?’, you can under¬ 
stand how absurd it would be...” 36 

The Seventh and Eighth Words may also be referred in connection with this. 

35. Sozler, 123 / The Words, 135-6. 

36. Lem’alar, 190 / The Flashes Collection, 248. 
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Eleventh Mystery: It is apparently ugly that with the revelation of scrip¬ 
tures and sending of prophets, and the evil ones being set to pester peo¬ 
ple, the majority of people fail the examination in this arena of trial 
and testing and due to their embracing unbelief, sin, and rebellion, are 
sent to Hell. Where is the Divine mercy in such examination and 
accountability, when for the majority the results are detrimental? 

I reckon there is not much to be found in the books of kaldm and doctrine 
written by the Islamic scholars which solves this awesome question. I myself 
could find nothing in my limited searches. Perhaps in their times, no need was 
felt to ask such a question. Nevertheless, if anyone knows of such discussions, 
they may make a comparison. 

The Risale-i Nur, however, has supplied thorough answers to this question, 
and has truly succeeded in solving this awesome riddle. The following are some 
of the pieces where they are to be found: parts of the Twelfth Word; the question 
and answer in the Second Sign of the Third Station of the Second Ray; the dis¬ 
cussion on page 207 of the Arabic edition of Ishdrdt al-Ijar, the Second Sign of 
the Thirteenth Flash; and so on. Of these, one or two are now given as examples: 

Firstly: From the Twelfth Letter. 

“Why are devils created? Almighty God created Satan and evils; what is the 
wisdom in it? Isn’t the creation of evil, evil, and the creation of bad, bad? 

“The Answer: God forbid, the creation of evil is not evil, the ‘acquisition’ 
of or desire for evil is evil. For creation and bringing into existence look to all the 
consequences, whereas such desire looks to a particular result, since it is a particu¬ 
lar relation. For example, there are thousands of consequences of rain falling, and 
all of them are good. If through mischoice, some people receive harm from the 
rain they cannot say that the creation of rain is not mercy, they cannot state that 
the creation of rain is evil. For it is due to their mistaken wishes and inclinations 
that it is evil for them. Also, there are numerous benefits in the creation of fire, and 
all of them are good. But if some people receive harm from fire through then mis¬ 
use of it and their wrong choice, they cannot say that the creation of fire is evil, 
because it was not only created to burn them. Rather, they thrust their hands into 
the fire while cooking the food by mistake, and made that servant inimical to them¬ 
selves. In Short: The lesser evil is acceptable for the greater good. If an evil which 
will lead to a greater good is abandoned so that a lesser evil should not be, a greater 
evil will then have been perpetrated.” 37 

The remaining two questions and answer in this- letter have great importance. 
The first, “The majority of humanity become unbelievers due to the existence of 
Satan and embrace unbelief and suffer harm, despite the sending of prophets...? 
Its answer is sufficient. The other question, “Almighty God sends calamities and 
inflicts tribulations; is this not tyrannical towards the innocent in particular, and 
animals even?” The answer truly springs from belief and the Qur’an, with a bril¬ 
liance and luminosity, satisfying both the reason and the heart. It may be referred 
to. 


Second Piece: Part of the question and answers in the Second Sign of the 
Third Station of the Second Ray: 

You are saying in this Station that beauty, good, and justice encompass the uni¬ 
verse, so what do say to all the ugliness, disasters, illness, tribulations, and death 
that we see before us? 

“The Answer: A single instance of ugliness which results in or shows up 
numerous instances of beauty is indirectly an instance of beauty. While the non¬ 
existence of an ugliness, or its being invisible, which then conceals numerous 
instances of beauty and does not permit them to be seen, is not a single, but a mani¬ 
fold, ugliness. For example, if an ugliness which is a unit of measurement is non¬ 
existent, the beauty would be of only one sort, and its numerous degrees would 
remain concealed. For it is through the intervention of ugliness that the degrees of 
beauty unfold. Just as the degrees of heat become apparent through the existence of 
cold, and the degrees of light are known through darkness, so universal instances of 
good, universal benefits, universal bounties, and universal instances of beauty 
become apparent through there being minor instances of evil, harm, calamities and 
ugliness. This means that the creation of ugliness is not ugly, it is beautiful, 
because the majority of its results are beautiful... As for transience and death, ... 
they are not contrary to general mercy, all-embracing beauty, and comprehensive 
good; in fact, they are necessitated by them. The creation of Satan, even, since he is 
the cause of striving and competition, the springs of man’s spiritual progress is also 
good, as is the creation of his species; their creation is beautiful in that respect. 
Also, for unbelievers to suffer torments in Hell even is good, since through their 
unbehef they have transgressed the rights of all beings and insulted their hon¬ 
our.” 38 

Following the above question is another, which is of great importance: “We 
may say that the creation of unbelievers and satans is good since it is the cause 
of competition and progress... but why does the Absolutely Compassionate One, 
the Absolutely Self-Sufficient One, inflict evil, calamities, and ugliness on 
wretched individuals?” The answer too is extremely important and makes one’s 
belief sparkle almost visibly. It may be referred to. 

It will be seen that in addition to the pieces mentioned above, in the Fourth 
Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Word from the point of view of reason and the 
Islamic viewpoint it is solved completely. 

Twelfth Mystery: (Related to the Eleventh Mystery, and in completion of 
it) The question: How is it that men deserve infinite torment in an end¬ 
less Hell as recompense for limited sins and unbelief in a limited life¬ 
time? 

I have researched this awesome question, and have been able to find its 
answer and solution neither in the old books of kaldm , nor in the sufi works, nor 
in the works of the learned thinkers and mujahids of this age. However, it is dis¬ 
cussed in several places in the Risale-i Nur, and satisfactory and sufficient 
answers are given. Some of them are as follows: the Eleventh and Twelfth Signs 


37. Mektubat , 43 / Letters, 62. 


38. §ualar, 30. 
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of the Thirteenth Flash; part of the Twenty-Eighth Flash; the Arabic edition of 
Isharat al-Tjaz pages 86-7; the end of the Eighth Topic of the Eleventh Ray; and 
so on. There are other places I have not found and written here. Now a number 
of mysteries connected with the answer of this important question: 

First Piece: Part of the Eighth Topic of the Fruits of Belief (Eleventh Ray): 

‘There is no contradiction between the existence and ghastly torments of Hell, and 
infinite mercy, true justice, and wisdom with its balance and absence of waste. 
Indeed, mercy, justice, and wisdom require its existence. For to punish a tyrant 
who tramples the rights of a thousand innocents and to kill a savage animal who 
tears to pieces a hundred timid animals, is for the oppressed a thousandfold mercy 
within justice. While to pardon the tyrant and leave the savage beast free is for hun¬ 
dreds of wretches a hundredfold pitilessness in place of that single act of misplaced 
mercy. Similarly, among those who will enter Hell is the absolute disbeliever. For 
through his disbelief and denial he both aggresses against the rights of the Divine 
Names, and through denying the testimony of beings to those Names, he trans¬ 
gresses their rights,... His disbelief is therefore a crime and wrong of such vast pro¬ 
portions it may not be forgiven..” 39 

Second Piece: Various parts of the second part of the Twenty-Eighth Flash: 

“How can incarceration in Hell for an infinite duration in return for unbelief for 
a short duration be justice? 

“The Answer: Reckoning a year to be three hundred and sixty-five days, 
the law of justice requires for a one-minute murder seven million eight hundred 
and eighty-four thousand minutes imprisonment. So, since one minute’s unbelief is 
like a thousand murders, according to the law of human justice, someone who lives 
a life of twenty years in unbelief and dies in that state deserves imprisonment for 
fifty-seven billion, two hundred and one thousand two hundred million years. ... 
The reason for the connection between these two numbers, so far from one another, 
is this: since murder and unbelief are destruction and aggression, they have an 
effect on others. A murder which takes one minute negates on average at least fif¬ 
teen years of the victim’s life, so the murderer is imprisoned in their place. While 
since one minute of unbelief denies a thousand and one Divine Names and deni¬ 
grates their inscriptions, violates the rights of the universe and denies its perfec¬ 
tions, and gives the lie to innumerable evidences of Divine Unity and rejects their 
testimony, the unbeliever is cast down to the lowest of the low for more than a 
thousand years, and ‘dwells’ in imprisonment.” 40 

There are numerous further explanations of this in the Risale-i Nur. Particu¬ 
larly in the Tenth Word, proving how one minute’s disbelief is denial of a thou¬ 
sand and one Divine Names and insulting towards them. Another side of the 
question is demonstrated in the Second Indication of the Thirteenth Flash; and 
there are further complementary explanations on page 207 of the Arabic edition 
of Isharat al-Ijaz. All these may be referred to. 


39. §ualar , 230. 

40. Lem’alar, 276 / The Flashes Collection, 374. 
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Thirteenth Mystery: The calamities visited on the innocent, and even 
innocent animals, at the Divine command, apparently r uins them. Is 
this not unjust? 

This question contains a number of points. As far as I have been able to see, 
this matter is not expounded in the books of kalam and doctrine. I referred to 
verse 25 of Sura al-Anfal in Fakr al-Din al-Razi’s al-Tafsir al-Kabir, and again 
there was nothing by way of answer. I looked too at the books of sufism, namely 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Dabbagh’s al-Ibriz, the famous Risdlat al-Qushay- 
riyya, ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani’s book of guidance al-Fath al-Rabbdni, and 
Ataullah Iskandari s al-Hikam al- Ata’iyya, and could find no detailed reply to 
the question above. Only in al-Fath al-Rabbdni and al-Hikam al-'Ata’iyya, there 
were explanations of instances of wisdom in the visitation of calamities and trib¬ 
ulations on believers. For example, in al-Hikam al-'Ata’iyya it says: 

“Almighty God, the All-Wise Opener, bestows calamities, illnesses, and tribula¬ 
tions in order to make Himself known. They are means of acquiring knowledge of 
Him through His attributes. Like through His grace and wrath, etc. The disaster- 
struck should not be unhappy, for through illness they make large gains with few 
actions. For the illnesses and calamities visited on you are sent by God to make 
Himself known. While your worship and good works are things you wish to 
present to Him. Can there be any comparison between what He has visited on you 
and what you want to offer to Him?” 41 

Shaykh Abd al-Qadir s admonitions and guidance in his work mentioned above 
are similar to this. 

We may now look at how the Risale-i Nur solves the ‘obscure’ aspects of this 
question and how it clarifies them: the Second Point of the Eighteenth Word; the 
Fourth Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Word; the Third Question of the Twelfth Let¬ 
ter; the First Sign of the First Station of the Twenty-Fourth Letter; the Second 
Point of the Second Flash; the Second Indication of the Thirteenth Flash; the 
Thirteenth Hope of the Twenty-Sixth Flash; the question and answer in the Sec¬ 
ond Sign of the Third Station of the Second Ray; al-Mathnawi al-‘Arabi 
page 163, Katre Risalesi; the Introduction to the Seventeenth Word; the First Sta¬ 
tion of the Fifteeth Ray, called The Shining Proof. 

Some of the places given above were cited in the previous Mystery, and may 
be referred to there. I want to give two or three examples dealing with this mat¬ 
ter in particular: 

First Example: Part of the Second Point of the Eighteenth Word. 

“...Because man is both enamoured of the apparent and is self-centered, he consid¬ 
ers only the externals and pronounces them ugly. Since he is self-centred, he rea¬ 
sons according to the result which looks to himself and judges it to be ugly. 
Whereas, if, of their aims one looks to man, thousands look to their Maker’s 
Names. For example, man reckons to be harmful and meaningless thomed plants 
and trees, which are among the great miracles of the Creator’s power. Whereas 
they are the well-equipped heroes of the grasses and trees. And for example, hawks 


41. Sharh al-Hikam al-'Ata’iyya, 21. 
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harrying sparrows is apparently incompatible with mercy. But through this hany- 
ing, the sparrow’s abilities unfold. And for example, he considers the snow to be 
very cold and uninviting, but under that cold and unpleasing veil there are aims so 
warm and results so sweet that they defy description.” 42 

Second Example: The Fifth Question of the Addendum to the Fourteenth 
Word. 

. “Why does the One Who is All-Just and All-Compassionate, All-Powerful and 
All-Wise, not give particular punishments for particular wrongs, but inflicts a 
mighty element? How is this in keeping with the beauty of His mercy and His all 7 
encompassing power? 

“The Answer: The All-Powerful One of Glory assigns numerous duties to 
each element and causes them to produce numerous results through each duty. If 
one result of one of an element’s duties is ugly, evil, or calamitous, the other good 
results make this result good also. If the element, which is angry at man, is pre¬ 
vented from that duty so that the single ugly result will not occur, then instances of 
good to the number of the good results will be abandoned, and so since not doing a 
necessary good is evil, instances of evil will be done to the number of the instances, 
of good. A single evil not occurring would be extremely ugly, contrary to wisdom, 
contrary to reality, and a fault. And power, wisdom and reality are free of fault. 
Since certain faults are rebellion comprehensive enough to cause the earth and ele¬ 
ments to become angry, and are insulting aggression infringing the rights of numer¬ 
ous creatures, for sure, in order to demonstrate the extraordinary ugliness of that 
crime, the command being given to a mighty element to ‘reprimand them’ among 
its other general duties, is perfect wisdom and justice, and for the oppressed, per¬ 
fect mercy.” 43 

This addendum contains other curious questions and their answers. Those 
who wish may refer to the third and fourth in particular. 

Third Example: Part of Abdiilkadir Badilli’s Turkish translation of al- 
Mathnawl al-Arabi al-Nuri.‘ H [Not included here] 

Fourteenth Mystery: What is the purpose of the continual destruction 
and renewal, death and life, and activity in the universe, and together 
with these, the aim of the motion of minute particles? 

This awesome riddle and profound mystery was not discussed much in the old 
Islamic works of kalam, doctrine, and philosophy; that is, in the way it is eluci¬ 
dated and proved in the Risale-i Nur. However, in the books of kalam it was dis¬ 
cussed concisely as follows: 

“All beings and bodies may be put into two categories; those included in a 
place or class, and those that are not. If the former are not united with others, 
they are called an ‘atom,’ whereas if they are, they are called ‘bodies.’” And so 
on. Lengthy explanations then ensue. Nevertheless, some kalam scholars put for¬ 
ward proofs and arguments refuting the question of the indivisible atom. In 
short, the matter is lengthy and as explained in those old books extremely diffi¬ 
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cult to draw conclusions from them at this time. The names of some of those I 
have been able to look at are Ghazzali’s al-Iktisdd fi’l-I'tiqdd pages 19-21, Ibn 
Hazm’s al-Faslfi’l-Milal, vol. v, page 92. And some others. 

Now we may consider this subject in the Risale-i Nur: the Eighteenth Letter; 
Twenty-Fourth Letter; and Thirtieth Word; and many other places. Of these, we 
give one or two as examples: 

First Example: The Introduction of the Second Aim of the Thirtieth Word. 

“The transformation of particles are the vibrations and wanderings that occur 
while the signs of creation are being written in the book of the universe by the pen 
of power of the Pre-Eternal Inscriber. They are not games of chance and jumbled 
meaningless motion like the Materialists and Naturalists fancy. Because, like all 
beings, each particle says ‘In the Name of God’ at the start of its motion, and it 
raises loads infinitely exceeding its strength. For example, a seed the size of a grain 
of wheat shoulders a load the size of a huge pine tree. And on completion of its 
duty, it says ‘All praise be to God.’ For by exhibiting an art that is beautiful and 
full of purpose and a decoration that is fine and full of benefits which astound all 
minds, it displays a work of art like an ode in praise of the Glorious Maker. Look 
carefully at pomegranates and ears of com, for example.” 45 

The Second Aim of the Thirtieth Word, about the transformations of minute 
particles is eleven pages in length. On each page, the purpose and aims of the 
motion and transformations of particles are proved according to scholarly and 
rational principles. Those who wish may refer to it. 

Second Example: The Third Matter of the Eighteenth Letter. 

“What is the reason for and wisdom in the astonishing unceasing activity in the 
universe? Why do these fleeting beings not stop, but continuously change and are 
renewed? 

“... If a person performs a natural function or social duty and works enthusiasti¬ 
cally to do so, one who observes him carefully will certainly understand that there 
are two things that make him perform the duty: The First, are the benefits, fruits, 
and advantages which result from the duty, which are called ‘the ultimate cause.’ 
The Second: there is a love, a desire, a pleasure, which cause the duty to be per¬ 
formed enthusiastically, and these are called the ‘necessitating cause and reason.’ 

“For example, eating food; the pleasure and longing arising from appetite drive 
a person to eat, and afterwards, the result of eating is nourishing the body and per¬ 
petuating life. In the same way, And God’s is the highest similitude, based on two 
sorts of Divine Names, the awesome and astonishing endless activity in the uni¬ 
verse is for two vast instances of wisdom, each of which is also infinite...” 46 

In fact, it is the Twenty-Fourth Letter where this difficult and obscure ques¬ 
tion is solved. With its two Stations and ten Signs and Indications, each of which 
demonstrates a different meaning, different evidences, and different scholarly 
truths, the Twenty-Fourth Letter makes the matter completely clear. Even if only 
a small example, I include here one or two sentences: 

“... As necessitated by mercy, wisdom, and lovingness, the Wise, Compassionate, 


42. Sozler, 232 / The Words, 241. 

43. Sozler, 173 / The Words, 187. 

44. Mesnevi-i Nuriye [Turk, trans. Badilli], 572. 


45. Sozler, 548 / The Words, 570. 

46. Mektubat, 86 / Letters, 113-4. 
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and Loving Creator causes the factory of the universe to work. He makes all tran¬ 
sient existences the seeds to numerous perpetual existences; He makes them the 
means for the fulfilment of the dominical aims; He makes them manifest the 
Divine functions; He makes them the ink for the pen of Divine Determining and 
shuttles for the weaving of Divine power; and for many elevated aims and favours 
which we do not yet know, through the activity of His power, He causes the activ¬ 
ity of the universe; He causes particles to spin, beings to travel, animals to flow, 
and the planets to rotate; He makes the universe speak, causing it to silently recite 
His verses, His signs, and to inscribe them.” 47 

Fifteenth Mystery: According to Sunni beliefs, those who commit grie¬ 
vous sins are considered to be sinners, but not unbelievers 

This matter is discussed in the books of doctrine, and has been debated to an 
extent in the light of the Qur’an and Hadiths. The consensus of the Sunnis is that 
“Those who commit grievous sins —so long as they do not consider it to be law¬ 
ful— should not be deemed to be unbelievers; they can only be called sinners.” 
They put forward numerous evidences from the Qur’an and Sunna to support 
this. Nevertheless, since they did not explain the underlying wisdom in this and 
the true reason, this ruling of Islamic beliefs has in one respect always remained 
obscure. For further study of it, readers may refer to ‘Ali al-Qari’s commentary 
on Imam A‘zam’s Fiqh al-Akbar pp. 102-3, and Imam Bajuri’s Shark Jawhar 
al-Tawhid, page 433. 1 

We now turn to the Risale-i Nur to learn the wisdom and ‘obscure’ ( tilsim ) 
aspects of the matter, as well as its scholarly and rational side. There are discus¬ 
sions of it in the Fifth and Seventh Indications of the Thirteenth Flash; the Second 
Flash; The Damascus Sermon page 99; Habbe Risalesi in Mathnawl al-‘Arabi, 
page 229, and in other places. Now of these, we give one or two as examples: 

The First: Part of the Fifth Indication of the Thirteenth Flash. 

“Thanks be to God, through its light I understood both that the All-Wise Qur’an’s 
powerful encouragement and assurances are completely in place, and that the peo¬ 
ple of belief being deceived by Satanic machinations is not due to lack of belief or 
weakness of belief. I understood too that one who commits grievous sins does not 
become an unbeliever, and that the Mu’tazilites and some Kharijite sects are in 
error by stating that ‘Someone who commits a grievous sin either becomes an 
unbeliever or is in a state between belief and unbelief,’ and that that unfortunate 
friend of mine sacrificing a hundred lessons in reality to win the attentions of such 
a scoundrel was not despicable abasement and degeneration; I thanked Almighty 
God and was saved from the abyss.” 48 

The Second: Part of the Seventh Indication of the Thirteenth Flash. 

“‘How can someone who commits grievous sins remain a believer?’... Just as 
man’s evil-commanding soul prefers an ounce of immediate, present pleasure to a 
ton of postponed, hidden pleasure, so too he shrinks at the fear of an immediate 
slap more than at a year’s torment in the future. Furthermore, if the emotions are 
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dominant in a person, they do not heed the reasoning of the mind. Desires and delu¬ 
sions govern and he prefers the slightest and least significant present pleasure to 
huge reward in the future. He flinches from some minor present distress more than 
from some terrible postponed torment. ... In which case, committing grievous sins 
does not arise from lack of belief, but from the defeat of the heart and mind due to 
the predomination of emotion, desire, and illusion.” 49 

The Third: The other side of this question, that all sins may lead to unbelief, 
which is explained in the First Point of the Second Flash. 

Sin, penetrating to the heart, will blacken and darken it until it extinguishes the 
light of belief. Within each sin is a path leading to unbelief. Unless that sin is 
swiftly obliterated by seeking God’s pardon, it will grow from a worm into a snake 
that gnaws on the heart.” 50 

Sixteenth Mystery: The rulings concerning accusations of unbelief and 
associating partners with God 

Together with there being a number of differences between the schools of 
law, in the books of the Shari‘a various matters have been called “unbelief.” For 
instance, the uttering of certain expressions and commiting certain actions. How¬ 
ever, although one of the severest warnings God’s Messenger (PBUH) gave con¬ 
cerning the error and danger of ascribing unbelief to others, I carried out a small 
investigation into to whom and when it could be applied. It is well-known that 
the Mu tazilites, the Shi a, and some Khanjites went to excess in this matter and 
accused Muslims of unbelief and associating partners with God on virtually any 
pretext. So I looked at what the Sunni scholars had to say about the apparent 
meanings of Hadiths, which by way of encouraging [what is good] and restrain¬ 
ing [from what is bad], state in exaggerated manner that certain acts and sayings 
are unbelief. They made these rulings without taking into consideration the 
extremist and mistaken views of the above-mentioned groups, who opposed the 
majority of Muslims. 

This matter is studied at length in an excellent work called al-Hukm wa 
Qadiyya Talrfir al-Muslim by Salim al-Bahnasawi. After a general discussion, he 
offers a section called “Unbelief in actions and metaphorical unbelief.” To disbe¬ 
lieve in the tenets of belief is denial of some or all of the pillars of belief or their 
subsidiary matters, and puts a person outside the religion of Islam (God forbid). 
However, unbelief in actions is not to conform to the major precepts of Islam, 
like not performing the obligatory prayers and not governing in accordance with 
the Divine commands, and does not put a person outside the religion. 51 

Accordingly, what is meant by unbelief in actions is grievous sins. Anyway, 
the unanimous view of the Sunnis is that “Those who commit grievous sins are 
not unbelievers, but sinners. But if they believe that the sin is licit, then it is a dif¬ 
ferent matter.” This has been dealt with thoroughly and solved. Here, the impor¬ 
tant, but obscure, matter is whether or not unbelief in actions and grievous sins 


47. Mektubat, 296 / Letters, 350. 

48. Lem'alar, 74 / The Flashes Collection, 107-8. 


49. Lem ‘alar, 77 / The Flashes Collection, 111. 

50. Lem’alar, 9 / The Flashes Collection, 22. 

51. al-Bahnasawi, Salim, al-Hukm wa Qadiya Takfir al-Muslim, 69. 
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are the same thing. Especially in the Hanafi School, they are considered to be dif¬ 
ferent. The ShafiTs have called “grievous sins” certain words and actions 
known as unbelief, but have still have noted the existence of certain acts they call 
“unbelief.” And so, what is the true place of “metaphorical unbelief’ or the ques¬ 
tion of actions, which is different to unbelief in respect of belief itself, and when 
does it occur? Also, in regard to the other side of this question, how should the 
ecstatic-utterances of some important sufi figures be regarded, and the fatwa’s of 
some excessively bigotted scholars of the schools of law, which accused them of 
unbelief. In these questions I referred to the Risale-i Nur, Bediuzzaman’s phar¬ 
macy, and I may say that, with God’s permission, it solves the matter com¬ 
pletely. Before imbibing the healing potions of the Risale-i Nur, I want to quote 
two passages from one of Ibn Hajar al-Haythami al-Makki’s rulings (fatwa ) on 
the latter question, since he was an eminent mujtahid. In summary: 

“Ibn al-‘Arabi’s extraordinary wonder-working and mental states; his asceticism, 
worship, fear of God, learning, and complete knowledge of the sciences of religion 
and truths of the Shari‘a, even to the extent of qualifying to practise ijtihad, ... and 
the fact that he continued all these till his death, shows that some of the explicit 
expressions in his works which do not conform to Islamic beliefs must hold 
another meaning. For according to the rule, ‘what is fundamental to things is con¬ 
stancy or continuation,’ that sublime person’s asceticism, worship, and perfect fear 
of God, which continued till his death, were fundamental, so he may not be judged 
according to certain things he said which need to be interpreted and not compre¬ 
hensible by everyone... ” 52 

Now we pass on to the Risale-i Nur and to Bediuzzaman’s early works, and 
we see that the matter as a whole is founded on three questions: 

Firstly: Even if a person deserves to be accused of unbelief, the Shari‘a does 
not command that he should be called “an unbeliever” {kafir). 

Secondly: The error of those, being influenced by extremist Sunni scholars, 
pass judgement in accordance with the apparent meanings of some verses and 
Hadiths. 

Thirdly: The analysis of what certain sufis said while in a state of ecstasy, or 
as a result of illuminations. 

Taking these three matters in order, I shall give examples from the Risale-i 
Nur, showoing how it discusses them: 

First Matter: Part of Bediuzzaman’s reply to Salih Ye§iloglu, who had 
‘Alawi leanings. 53 [Not included here] 

A passage illustrating another side of the question. 54 [Not included here] 

A passage from Siinuhat solves yet another side of it. 55 [Not included here] 

Second Matter: Part of a question and answer from Miinazarat. 56 [Not 
included here] 

52. Ibn Hajar al-Haythami al-Makkl, al-Faidwa al-Hadithiyya, 335. 

53. Emirdag Lahikasi, Ms. 

54. Emirdag Lahikasi, Ms., 657. 

55. Asar-i Bedi'iye, 128; ( Siinuhat, 20). 

56. Asar-i Bedi'iye, 434. 
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Third Matter: Part of the Fourth Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Letter. 

“Others of the saints have appeared outside some of the principles of the Sunnis, 
and on a path opposed to their rales. Thus, those who have considered this group of 
saints have divided into two groups: One group have denied their sainthood 
because they are opposed to the principles of the Sunnis. They have even gone as 
far as declaring some of them to be unbelievers. The other group are those that fol¬ 
low them. Since they accept their sainthood, they say that ‘The.truth is not 
restricted to the way of the Sunnis.’ They have formed a group of the innovators 
and have even gone as far as misguidance. They do not know that every person 
who is rightly guided cannot be a guide. Their shaykhs are to be excused from their 
mistakes, because they were ecstatics, but their followers cannot be excused. As for 
the middle group, they do not deny the sainthood of the saints, but do not accept 
their ways and paths. They say: ‘Their words which are opposed to the principles 
[of religion] were either metaphorical utterances the meaning of which is not 
known, or they [the saints] were in error, being overcome by their mental state .’” 57 

Another scholarly and investigative analysis is found in Lemdat. 5S [Not 
included here] 

Seventeenth Mystery: It is established by the Qur’an that sustenance is 
guaranteed by God, but some people and animals die of hunger? 

Yes, this question has to be solved too. For the verse, How many are the crea¬ 
tures that carry not their own sustenance? It is God Who feeds [both] them and 
you (29:6) states explicitly that sustenance is guaranteed by the Munificent Pro¬ 
vider, which necessitates that no one should die of hunger. This important and 
difficult mystery should have been solved in connection with the tenets of belief, 
yet there is no discussion of it in the books of kaldm and doctrine. That means no 
one felt the need to ask such a question. We refer the matter directly to the 
Risale-i Nur, and there it is discussed and solved in several places. For example, 
in the Twelfth Flash; the Fourth Point of the Nineteenth Flash; in one of the 
pieces in the second part of the Twenty-Eighth Flash; and in some places of al- 
Mathnawi al-Arabi. As an example, 

First Piece: Part of the First Point of the Twelfth Flash. 

“The Sustainer’s guarantee is a reality; none die of hunger. For that All-Wise One 
of Glory stores up some of the sustenance He sends to the bodies of living crea¬ 
tures as fat, as reserves. In fact, He stores up a part of the sustenance He sends to 
each cell, in the cell, like a reserve stock to be spent when no sustenance comes 
from outside. They die before this store is finished. That is to say, such death is not 
from lack of sustenance; they rather die from a habit acquired through wrong 
choice and due to illness arising from desire for the wrong things and the giving up 
of habit .” 59 

Deeming this First Point of the Twelfth Flash to be sufficient, I have not given 
any other examples here. 


57. Mektubat, 342 / Letters, 402. 

58. Asdr-i Bedi'iye, 608-11. 

59. Lem'alar, 63 / The Flashes Collection, 95. 
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Eighteenth Mystery: Several verses in the Qur’an state explicitly “Pray 
to Me and I shall answer you,” but often prayers are offered which are 
not responded to. The reason for this 

I looked at a number of old Islamic works on asceticism, sufism, and conduct, 
and particularly. Imam Ghazzali’s Iliya ‘Ulum al-Din, vol. i, pp. 304-9, where 
the conduct, conditions, and times of prayers are discussed. It goes without say¬ 
ing that in’ this work the matter is set out in the best way. However, I saw that it 
offers no explanation that might reply to our question. Thus, the point continues 
to be obscure. Again I referred the matter directly to the Risale-i Nur, which 
mentions it in several places. For example, the Fifth Point of the First Chapter of 
the Twenty-Third Word; the Eighth Lesson of Nur’un ilk Kapisv, Semme Risa- 
lesi in Mathnawl al-'Arabi, page 373; the Third Point in particular of the First 
Addendum to the Twenty-Fourth Letter; and the Third Matter of the Thirteenth 
Note of the Seventeenth Flash. Now, three pieces from these: 

First Piece: Part of the Fifth Point of the Twenty-Third Word. 

‘“We frequently offer supplications, but they are not accepted, and the verse is 
general; it states that every supplication is answered.’ 

‘The A n s w e r: To answer is one thing, to accept is something quite differ¬ 
ent. Every supplication is answered, but its being accepted and exactly what was 
sought being given is dependent on Almighty God’s wisdom. ... Thus, since 
Almighty God is all-present and all-seeing, He responds to the supplications of His 
servants. Through His presence and response, He transforms the desolation of lone¬ 
liness and solitude into familiarity. But He does this, not in accordance with man’s 
capricious and importunate demands, but in accordance with the requirements of 
dominical wisdom; He gives either what is sought or what is better than it, or He 
gives nothing at all.” 60 

Second Piece: Part of the Third Point of the First Addendum to the Twenty- 
Fourth Letter: 

“There are two ways in which voluntary supplication by word is acceptable. It is 
either accepted exactly as desired or what is better is granted. For example, some¬ 
one asks for a son, and Almighty God gives a daughter like Mary. It may not be 
said: ‘His supplication was not accepted,’ but that ‘It was accepted in a better 
form.’” 

And a couple of sentences from the Fourth and Fifth Points: 

“The best, finest, sweetest, most immediate fruit and result of supplication is this, 
that the person who offers it knows there is someone who listens to his voice, sends 
a remedy for his ailment, takes pity on him, and whose hand of power reaches 
everything. ... Supplication is the spirit of worship and the result of sincere belief. 
For one who makes supplication shows through it that there is someone who rules 
the whole universe; One Who knows the most insignificant things about me, can 
bring about my most distant aims.” 61 
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Third Piece: Part of the Third Matter of the Twelfth Note of the Seventeenth 
Flash. 

“And so, those who do not understand this mystery, recite for example the Awrad-i 
Qudsiya-i Shah Naqshband, which yields a hundred benefits and merits, or Jaw- 
shan al-Kabir, which yields a thousand, making some of those benefits their prime 
intention. Then they do not receive the benefits, and shall not receive them, and do 
not have the right to receive them. For the benefits may not be the reason for the 
invocation and may not themselves be intended and sought. For they are obtained 
when unsought for, as a consequence of the sincere invocation, as a favour. If they 
are intended, it damages the sincerity to an extent. Indeed, it ceases being worship 
and looses all value.” 62 

Nineteenth Mystery: Why are the people of truth and guidance, who 
receive God’s grace and assistance, so often defeated by the people of 
misguidance and the unbelievers? 

It is essential to solve and understand the obscurities underlying this question. 
For, since the ordinary people do not have a clear understanding of it, they may 
be hesitant about supporting the truth and their belief. I searched for the answer 
in a number of kalam books, but could find nothing which solves it. It says in the 
Qur’an that victory and succour are forthcoming only through God’s will. 
Verses of this sort are expounded in Hadiths, but the essence of the matter here, 
that is “why?”, the Risale-i Nur has solved convincingly, as it has questions 
about similar matters. But without prolonging the discussion, I give the relevant 
places: 

Habab Risalesi from Mathnawl al-Arabi, page 190; Barla Lahikasi page 272; 
the Fifth and Ninth Indications of the Thirteenth Flash; the beginning of the 
Eleventh Topic of the Eleventh Ray; the question and answer in the second part 
of the Seventh Flash; and the piece entitled “Why is British diplomacy victori¬ 
ous?” in Asar-i Bedi ‘iye. Now a few examples: 

First Piece: Part of the beginning of the Eleventh Topic of the Eleventh Ray, 
the Fruits af Belief. 

“‘The people of guidance are assisted and strengthened by innumerable sweet 
fruits and benefits like these, the fine results of good deeds, and the Most Merciful 
of the Merciful’s compassionate succour and assistance, so why are they frequently 
defeated by the people of misguidance, and sometimes twenty or a hundred of 
them are routed?’ While pondering over this, I recalled the mobilizations and 
angels in the Qur’an in the face of Satan’s feeble machinations, and Almi ghty 
God’s sending assistance to the people of belief. Since the Risale-i Nur has 
explained the purpose and wisdom of this with decisive proofs, we shall here make 
only very brief allusion to it. 

“Yes, sometimes in the face of a single vandal trying to set fire to a palace 
which a hundred men have made, the palace can remain standing only through a 
hundred men protecting it and by having recourse to the government and the kin g 
For its existence is possible only through the existence of all its conditions and 
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causes, but its non-existence and destruction may occur through the non-existence 
of a single condition. Just as the palace may be burnt to the ground by a single 
match of a layabout, so with some.small actions, satans from among jinn and men 
cause vast destruction and terrible non-physical conflagrations. Yes, the basis and 
leaven of all bad, evils and sins is non-existence, it is destruction. The non¬ 
existence and destruction are concealed beneath the apparent existence. Thus, rely¬ 
ing on this point, satans from among jinn and men and evil beings withstand an 
infinite force with an extremely weak force, driving the people of truth and reality 
to always seek refuge at the Divine Court, and to flee to it. The Qur’ an therefore 
mobilizes great forces for their protection. It gives for their use ninety-nine Divine 
Names, and commands them sternly to withstand those enemies.” 63 
Second Piece: The Fourth of the ‘Miscellaneous Matters’ which were origi¬ 
nally assigned to be the Addendum to the Twenty-Sixth Word and then were 
included in Barla Lahikasi , 64 [Not included here] 

Third Piece: Part of the Ninth Indication of the Thirteenth Flash. 

“Why is it that the people of guidance, who are God’s party, are so often 
defeated by the people of misguidance, who are Satan’s party, despite the Glory of 
the World (Upon whom be blessings and peace) being at their head and their 
receiving so much Divine mercy and assistance and so many favours? ... 

“The All-Glorious Creator of the universe has two sort of Names, those pertain¬ 
ing to His Glory and those pertaining to His Beauty. Since these Names require to 
demonstrate their decrees through different manifestations, the Glorious Creator 
blended together opposites in the universe. Bringing them face to face, he gave 
them aggressive and defensive positions, in the form of a sort of wise and benefi¬ 
cial contest. Through making the opposites transgress one another’s bounds, He 
brought conflict and change into being, and made the universe subject to the law of 
change and transformation and the principles of progress and advancement. In 
human kind, the comprehensive fruit of the tree of creation, he made that law of 
contest in even stranger form, and opening the door to striving, which would be the 
means of all human progress, He gave Satan’s party certain faculties with which to 
be able to challenge God’s party. 

“It is because of this subtle mystery that the prophets were often defeated before 
the people of misguidance. And the people of misguidance, who are extremely 
weak and impotent, temporarily triumph over the people of truth, who in reality are 
extremely strong, and struggle against them. ...” 65 
In the continuation of the same, reasons are given for the defeats of the Com¬ 
panions at Uhud and Hunayn. 

Fourth Piece: Part of Tuluat in Asar-i Bedi'iye. 66 [Not included here] 

The above are sufficient to explain the people of misguidance’s side of the 
question. In respect of the people of truth and guidance, the Twentieth Flash, the 
Treatise on Sincerity, and the First Topic of the Twenty-Second Letter may be 
referred to, for they have solved it completely. 


63. §ualar, 258. 

64. Barla Lahikasi, 272. 

65. Lem 'alar, 80 / The Flashes Collection, 115. 

66. Asar-i Bedi’iye, 106. 
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Twentieth Mystery: It says in some Hadiths: “If the world was worth so 
much as a fly’s wing with God, the unbeliever’s could not have had 
even a mouthful of water from it ;” 67 others say that “the world and all 
it contains are cursed, with the exception of knowledge, remembrance 
of God, and those things which assist these ;” 68 other sorts of Hadith 
say: “Love of this world is the source of all errors .” 69 In addition, the 
many people of reality who have abandoned the world are known as 
the people of perfection. However, other sound Hadiths say: “T his 
world is the tillage of the hereafter ;” 70 and “This world is a fine mount 
for the believer .” 71 

These two sorts of Hadiths apparently contradict each other, so it surely 
necessitates showing how the two are conformable, and solving this problem. 

Firstly, I consulted the works of a number of learned mujtahids who were 
authorities on Hadith, known as the purified ones of the Umma, but I did not dis¬ 
cover the solution to the problem or any explanation as to how these two sorts of 
Hadiths are conformable with each other. Nevertheless, they expound Hadiths of 
this sort excellently with a view to admonishing and enjoining asceticism and 
self-sufficiency. I am not going to give any examples of these to illuminate the 
question, or for comparison, because I would not be wrong to say that they offer 
no explanation of how the two sorts conform. For in former times, it was the 
application of Hadiths with a view to abandoning the world and asceticism that 
was emphasized. 

We therefore seek the answer directly from the Risale-i Nur, and we see that it 
deals with the question in a completely original way which solves it at a funda¬ 
mental level, in most convincing and explanatory fashion. Some of the relevant 
places are: the Ninth Principle of the Third Branch of the Twenty-Fourth Word; 
the Second Question of the First Addendum of the Twenty-Seventh Word; the 
Second and Third Stopping-Places of the Thirty-Second Word; the Second Point 
of the Fifth Sign of the First Station of the Twenty-Fourth Letter; the Second 
Question in the Third Station of the Second Ray; and Semme Risalesi in al- 
Mathnawl al-'Arabi, page 349. Now one or two examples: 

First Example: Part of the second question of the Addendum to the Twenty- 
Seventh Word. 

“They say that the saints and possessors of perfection abandoned the world. It even 
says in a Hadith: ‘Love of this world is the source of all error.’ Whereas the Com- 


67. This Hadith is found in numerous sources, such as: al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, iv, 306; Tir- 
midhi, iii, 261. 

68. Ihn Maja, No: 4112; Baghawl, Shark al-Sunna, xiv, 230. For others, see, Badilh, Risale-i 
Nur’un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 439. 

69. Mishkat al-Masabih, No: 5213; Hanbal, al-Zuhd, 111. 

70. al-NawawI, al-Adhkar, 129; ‘Abd al-Qadir GllanI, al-Fath al-Rabbam, 19. For others, see, 
Risale-i Nur’un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 372. 

71. al-ShasI, Musnad, No: 318. 
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panions were very involved in the world. It was not abandoning the world, some of 
the Companions were ahead of the civilized of that time even? ... It has been 
proved most decisively... that to love the face of the world which looks to the here¬ 
after and that which looks to the Divine Names is not the cause of loss, but the 
means to perfection and attainment, and however far one goes in those two faces, 
the further one goes in worship and knowledge of God. The world of the Compan¬ 
ions was in those two faces. They saw this world as the arable field of the here¬ 
after, and sowed and reaped it. They saw beings as the mirrors of the Divine 
Names, and gazed on them yearningly. As for the transience of the world, it is its 
transitory face, which looks to man’s base desires.” 72 

Second Example: The Fifth Sign of the Third Aim of the Second Stopping- 
Place of the Thirty-Second Word. 

“The world has three faces. 

“Its First Face looks to God Almighty’s Names; it displays their impress. It is a 
mirror to them, reflecting their meanings. This face of the world consists of innu¬ 
merable letters or missives describing the Eternally Besought One. This face is 
utterly beautiful, and is worthy of love, not loathing. 

“Its Second Face looks to the hereafter. It is the seed-bed of the hereafter and 
arable field for Paradise. It is the flower-bed of mercy. This face is also beautiful 
like the first one and is deserving of love not contempt. / 

“Its Third Face looks to man’s base appetites. It is a veil of neglect and a play¬ 
thing for satisfying the desires of the worldly. This face is ugly because it is tran¬ 
sient and mortal; it is full of pain and it deceives. The contempt described in the 
Hadith and the loathing of the people of truth, then, is for this face. The importance 
and approbation which the All-Wise Qur’an demonstrates towards the universe and 
all beings is towards the first two faces.” 73 

Referring readers to that treatise for further explanations, we cut this short 
here. 

Third Example: Part of the Ninth Principle of the Third Branch of the 
Twenty-Fourth Word. 

‘Tor instance, there is this Hadith which has worried the heads of the unfair more 
than any. Its meaning is: ‘If the world had as much value as a fly’s wing for 
Almighty God, the unbelievers would not have had so much as a mouthful of water 
from it.’ The reality of it is this: the phrase for Almighty God refers to the eternal 
realm. Yes, since a light from the eternal realm to the extent of a fly’s wing is ever¬ 
lasting, it is greater than a temporary light that fills the face of the earth. That 
means it is not to say that the huge world is equal to a fly’s wing, but that every¬ 
one’s private world which is situated within their short lives is not equal to an ever¬ 
lasting Divine effulgence and bounty to the extent of a fly’s wing from the eternal 
realm. Furthermore, the world has two faces, indeed, three faces. One is the mir¬ 
rors to Almighty God’s Names, another looks to the hereafter and is its arable field, 
and the third looks to transience and non-existence...” 74 


72. Sozler, 494 / The Words, 510-11. 

73. Sozler, 626 / The Words, 653-4. 

74. Sozler, 345 / The Words, 355. 
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f?u ter7 , : u t SayS in S ° Und Hadiths that Hell is under the 
ground, hut the globe is not sufficiently large to contain Hell as 

described m the Qur’an, or to be over it. The world’s size is known. 

T h ° Ver ’ a 6 1 K ° n f tG the ” eXt World ’ 50 how can the ea rth be over 
it/ I his needs to be solved. 

iv iS u 0Und “ H 16 followin g source s: al-Hakim, Mustadrak, 

5 , 69 ’. 594 ’ 11,11 Hazm ’ al ~ Fa ?l fi’l-Milal, ii, 103; Ibn Kathir al-Bidd’i 1 

244 Fn a th 1 ' 172: ,! bn aI ' Mubarak ’ al ~ Zuhd ’ ii. 118; Imam Bayhaqi [shlh ii 
m For the many others, see Badilh, Risale-i Nur’un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 460. ’ 

r . • 'V” Say / tbe Hadith is definit ely sound. In order to learn what the 

hn Hnz f, Said ab0Ut i{ ’ 1 tUrned to those most Rifled to speak of it. 

ibn Hazm al-Andalusi s al-Muhalla bi’l-Athar and al-Fasl fi’l-Milal Imam 

of expkn'afiorothe S T al ~ J } Sli ’ Sal ^ usn al 'Hamidiyya, but I could no manner 
of explanation other than admonition. Only, in Ibn Hazm’s al-Fasl fi’l-Milal it 

beneath ih Tf eilCom P ass the hea vens like a dome, that'the world is 
beneath them, and that these concepts of over and under are relative. 75 Other- 

wise, I could find nothing explaining how Hell is under the ground and where 
and what this means. Probably at that time no need was felt to ask. HoweveTthe 
Risale-i Nur s method is one of proving and expounding. 

In the Risale-i Nur this subject is discussed at various times in various places 
For example, in the Second Question of the Tenth Letter; the Third Question of 
e irst Letter; in the middle of the Third Letter; the Arabic edition of Ishdrdt 
192:Asdr -‘ Bedn *■ 2,o; *” d »- 

First: The Third Question of the Third Letter. [Given only in part here] 

fion whth "I ParadiSe and Heli are the two Hubs of a branch of the tree of crea- 
tion which stretches out towards eternity. The fruits’ place is at the branch’s tip 

And they are the two results of the chain of the universe; and the places of the 
results are the two sides of the chain. The base and heavy are on its lower side the 
luminous and elevated on its upper side. They are also the two stores ofThis fiood 
of events and the immaterial produce of the earth. And the place of a store is 
according to the variety of the produce, the bad beneath, the good above. They are 
also the two pools of the flood of beings which flows in waves towards eternity As 

and mth P v°below aC th “ fl °° d St ° PS and gathers ' That is - - the obscene 

nd filthy below, the good and the pure above. They are also the two places of 

Zsness^’ ° ne ° f beneficence and merc y’ the ° ther of wrath and tremen- 

Bediuzzaman’s statements that Hell is under the earth, and about its unimag- 

teEmhthT SS are f a [ S °n? ^ f ° Und the treatises ° f the Thirtieth Flasl7 and in 
the Eighth Topic of the Eleventh Ray. Those who wish may refer to them. 

included here] rt ^ ^ ^ ° f Muh6kemat > in As ar~, BedViye. 77 [Not 

75. Ibn Hazm, al-Faslfil-Milal, ii, 102. 

76. MektCihat, 10 / Letters, 27. 

77. Asar-i Bedi'iye , 210. 
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Twenty-Second Mystery: It says in some sound Hadiths that Paradise is 
the source of rivers like the Nile and Euphrates. Other Hadiths say 
that they continuously pour out of Paradise drop by drop. Such 
Hadiths are indisputably sound yet some scholars of religion and even 
of Hadiths have objected to them. In al-Azhar University in 1954 even, 
some teachers who denied the authenticity of these Hadiths openly 
taught that it was doubtful. However, it is unanimously agreed by 
Sunni scholars that the authenticity of Hadiths in Bukhari and Muslim 
the soundness of which is agreed, should in no way be doubted. How¬ 
ever, those who make their own minds the measure of their judgement 
attack Hadiths like this, saying that they are irrational. 

I am not going to mention their names here; certainly those who followed the 
debate know them. 

Some of the sources of the Hadith are as follows: Sahih al-Bukharl, ii, 134; 
Sahih al-Muslim, iv, 2183 no: 2839; Musnad al-Ahmad, ii, 289; Mishkat al- 
Masabih, no: 5628; narrated from Malik ibn Sa’sa’a and Abu Hurayra. 

For Bediuzzaman’s interpretation of the profound meaning of this unani¬ 
mously agreed sound Hadith, see: The First Station of the Twentieth Word, p. 
250; The Supreme Sign (the Seventh Ray), p. 112; and Badilli, Mufassal 
Tarihge-i Hayat, iii, 1660. 

In 1953 and 1954, some of the al-Azhar teachers, because they could not com¬ 
prehend the apparent meanings of indubitably sound Hadiths on this subject and 
ones like it, and their allegorical interpretations, chose the easy way out and 
either did not accept them or turned a blind eye to them, and said they were 
doubtful. For this reason, a number of students from Turkey who were studying 
there at that time, chiefly Emirdagli Ali Kilicarslan, asked Ustad Bediuzzaman 
by letter to solve the question. Bediuzzaman wrote a lengthy reply which was 
signed by the students attending him at that time, and the letter was published 
that ‘Id (Qurban Bay rami) as a congratulations, and disseminated among the 
Risale-i Nur students as a ‘Lahika’ letter. 

First: Parts of the above-mentioned letter. 78 [Not included here] 

Second: Part of the Fourth Degree of The Supreme Sign, the Seventh Ray. 
‘The traveller then looks at the rivers and sees that the benefits inherent in them, 
the functions they perform, and their continual replenishment, are inspired by such 
wisdom and mercy as indisputably to prove that all rivers, springs, streams and 
great waterways flow forth from the treasury of Mercy of the Compassionate One, 
the Lord of Glory and Generosity. They are preserved and dispensed, indeed, in so 
extraordinary a fashion that it is said ‘Four rivers flow forth from Paradise. That 
is, they transcend by far apparent causes, and flow forth instead from the treasury 
of a non-material Paradise, from the superabundance of an unseen and inexhausti¬ 
ble source. For example, the blessed Nile, that turns the sandy land of Egypt into a 
Paradise, flows from the Mountains of the Moon in the south without ever being 

78. Badilli, Bediuzzaman Said-i Nurst, Mufassal Tarihge-i Hayati, Istanbul 1990, 1660-7; Soz- 
ler , 251 /The Words, 258-9. 


exhausted, as if it were a small sea. If the water that flowed down the river in six 
months were gathered together in the form of a mountain and then frozen, it would 
be larger than those mountains. But the place in the mountains where the water is 
lodged and stored is less than a sixth of their mass. As for the water that replen¬ 
ishes the river, the rain that enters the reservoir of the river is very sparse in that 
torrid region and is quickly swallowed up by the thirsty soil; hence it is incapable 
of maintaining the equilibrium of the river. A tradition has thus grown up that the 
blessed Nile springs, in miraculous fashion, from an unseen Paradise. This tradition 
has profound meaning and expresses a beautiful truth.” 79 

Twenty-Third Mystery: The sound Hadith stating that Musa (Upon 
whom be peace) struck the Angel Azra’il (Upon whom be peace) in the 
eye, even putting it out. 

Despite being certain and indubitably sound, some scholars who rely on their 
own intellects have attacked this Hadith, causing others to doubt it. Its sources, 
which after the Qur’an, are considered to be indisputably authentic, are: Sahih 
al-Bukhari, ii, 113; Sahih al-Muslim, iv, 1843; Sahih of Ibn Hibban, viii, 38; and 
Baghawi’s Shark al-Sunna, v, 265. For further sources see, Risale-i Nur'un 
Kudsi Kaynaklari, 689. 

Firstly: Part of Bediuzzaman’s reply about this Hadith: the Second Part of the 
Twenty-Eighth Letter. 

“This was written to put a stop to and solve an important argument about the 
Hadith which describes how Moses (Upon whom be peace) struck Azra’il (Upon 
whom be peace) in the eye, and the rest of the story... Thus, according to this way, 
Azra’il (Upon whom.be peace) has a face and an eye which looks to every individ¬ 
ual. Moses (Upon whom be peace) striking Azra’il (Upon whom be peace) was not 
directed at his essential self and his true form, and it was not an insult, or non- 
acceptance; he struck, and strikes, in the eye the one who drew attention to his 
death and wanted to prevent his work, because he wanted his duties of prophethood 
to continue permanently.” 80 

Twenty-Fourth Mystery: Some sound Hadiths state that the world rests 
on an Ox and a Fish 

Although this Hadith or narration is definitely sound and is included in 
numerous Qur’anic commentaries and collections of Hadith, some religious 
scholars, relying on their own ideas, have preferred to say it is dubious, saying 
that it is unauthenticated and a superstition or Isra’iliyat,” therefore denying a 
profound truth. The matter has therefore remained obscure and something of a 
mystery. Because even if scholars of that sort have objected to it innumerable 
times, it is still in the reliable commentaries and books of Hadith. 

First I shall give some of the sources of this narration or Hadith, then some of 
the places Bediuzzaman has expounded it. A few of the reliable sources are: al- 
Bazzar, Kashf al-Astar al-Zawaid, ii, 450; al-Hakim, al-Mustadrak, iii, 588; 

79. $ualar, 112/ The Supreme Sign, 33-4. 

80. Mektubat, 350-3 / Letters, 413-6. 
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Suyuti, al-Fath al-Kablr, ii, 201, 209; Suyuti, al-Durr al-Manthur, vi, 249. For 
further sources, see, Risale-i Nur’un Kudsi Kaynakleri, 397. 

Some of the places in the Risale-i Nur where it is expounded and explained are 
Asar-i Bedi’iye, 201; the Second Station of The Shining Proof (Fifteenth Ray); 
Eleventh Topic of the Eleventh Ray; and First Station of the Fourteenth Word. 

First Piece: From MuhakematP [Not included here] 

Bediuzzaman’s approach in this work, which he wrote in his youth, is highly 
learned and analytical. He takes into account the views both of the traditionists, 
and the geographers and astronomers. Basically, what Bediuzzaman does not 
accept here and what he is combatting, is the lengthy story-like form some peo¬ 
ple had added onto the Hadith, resembling the well-know Isra'iliyyat, which was 
extraordinary and completely unreasonable, as well as being opposed to the order 
of the universe and laws of creation. In the subsequent two pieces given below, 
Bediuzzaman deals more with the Hadith’s meaning and proving its correctness. 

Second Piece: Part of the Eleventh Topic from the Eleventh Ray. 

‘Through this fruit, for example, the creation of the earth and its natural duties, 
which the soulless laws of philosophy show to be dark and desolate, are placed in 
luminous familiar fashion on the shoulders of, that is, under the supervision of, two 
angels called Thawr (the Bull) and Hut (the Fish). And a truth, a substance of the 
hereafter called sakhra, is sent as an everlasting foundation stone of the transitory 
earth, that is, as a sign that in the future part of it will be transformed into eternal 
Paradise, and it is made a point of support for the angels Thawr and Hut. This was 
narrated by the old prophets of the Children of Israel, and also by Ibn ‘Abbas. 
Unfortunately, in the course of time, this sacred meaning and allegory was taken 
literally by the ordinary people and acquired a form outside the bounds of reason. 
Since the angels travel through earth and rock at the centre of the earth the same as 
they do through the air, they, and the earth, surely have no need of physical rocks 
and a fish and ox to support them .” 82 

Third Piece: The First Station of the Fourteenth Word, which treats the subject 
in depth, analyzing the Hadith’s meanings, which are correct, and making it com¬ 
pletely clear. I include two paragraphs by way of example. [Not included here. ] 

One of the two remaining aspects of the Hadith: one of the most important 
components of mankind’s commerce is agriculture, which for thousands of years 
has rested on the ox. The other is the fish, which Bediuzzaman says is a major 
source of livelihood and trade, and that the Hadith alludes to this aspect as well. 

As for its other aspect, even if it is not correct, the ancient philosophers in par¬ 
ticular supposed the sun to pass through the twelve constellations in its annual 
rotation. However, according to modern science, the earth shows the constella¬ 
tions in its annual rotation. Thus, the first time the question was asked, the earth 
was in the constellation of the Fish, and according to one narration, when it was 
asked a month later, it was in the constellation of the Bull; it was this that the 
Hadith was alluding to. Those interested may refer to the original. 83 

81. Asar-i Bedi'iye, 201-3. 

82. §ualar , 263. 

83. Lein 'alar, 90-2 / The Flashes Collection, 127-31. 


Twenty-Fifth Mystery: The Hadith(s) stating that the universe was 
created out of the seed of the Light of Muhammad (PBUH) 

This exceedingly wondrous matter is something believed by all people of faith 
and has become a fact established through the acceptance of all the Umma of 
Muhammad (PBUH). It is alluded to by Hadiths and narrations; also all those 
who have written ‘mevlids’ have expressed it in poetry; Many of the great 
Islamic scholars, such as Imam Ghazzali, Imam-i Rabbani, Imam Bajuri, and Ibn 
al-Hajar al-Makki, have discussed the side of this question that looks to the con¬ 
science and heart, without providing any rational explanations of it. The great 
tradionists made some criticisms and corrections as required by the principles of 
the science of Hadiths. Now I shall note the sources of some of the Hadiths 
which allude to the basis of the matter, then again see how the Risale-i Nur 
proves it rationally and according to scholarly principles. 

The sources of the Hadiths are: ‘Ajluni, Kaslif al-Khafd’, ii, 164; ‘Ali al-Qari, 
Sharh al-Shifd’, i, 6; Nazm al-Mutanathir fi’l-Hadith al-Mutawdtir, 11; al-Sirat 
al-Halahiyya, i, 240; ‘Ajluni, Kashf al-Khafa’ , i, 265. For further sources, see, 
Risale-i Nur un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 814. Suyuti, al-Hdwi li’l-Fatdwd , ii, 545; 
Qastalani, al-Mawahib al-Ladunniyya, i, 25-83; al-San‘ani, al-Musannaf, xi, 
276. For further sources, see, Risale-i Nur’un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 434. 

This matter is discussed in several places in the Risale-i Nur in the light of the 
above Hadiths and narrations, and a different aspect of it is proved. For example, 
the First and Second Difficulties in the Third Principle of the Thirty-First Word; 
the First Addendum of the Twenty-Fourth Letter, and particularly its conclusion; 
al-Mathnawi al-Arabi, pp. 59, 177, 224; Mesnevi-i Nuriye (trans: Abdiilmecid), 
117; Seventh Topic of the Eleventh Ray; the Fourth Sign of the Fifth Point of the 
Thirtieth Flash, on the Divine Name of Ever-Living; the third part of the Fif¬ 
teenth Ray, The Shining Proof; Arabic ed. Isharat al-I'jdz, 124. And so on. 

And so, some of these passages: 

The First: Part of the First Difficulty in the Third Principle of the Thirty-First 
Word. 

“Thus, when the universe is considered from the point of view of wisdom, it is 
seen to bear the meaning of a mighty tree. For just as a tree has branches, leaves, 
blossom and fruit, so too in this lower world, which is one part of the tree of crea¬ 
tion, there are elements, which are like its branches; plants and trees, which are like 
its leaves; animals, which are like its flowers; and man, which is like the fruit. 

“Furthermore, the Divine Name of All-Wise requires that a law of the All- 
Glorious Maker that is in force in trees generally will also be in force in the mighty 
tree of creation. Since this is so, wisdom requires that the tree of creation also, be 
formed from a seed, and such a seed that contains the essentials and principles of 
other worlds besides the corporeal world. For the fundamental and original seed of 
the universe, which comprises thousands of different worlds, cannot be a scrap of 
desiccated matter. 

“Since before the tree of the universe there was no tree of the same kind, it is 
also a requirement of the Name of All-Wise that meaning and light, which are like 
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a source and seed to it, should be clothed with the garment of a fruit on the tree of 
the universe. For a seed cannot remain permanently unclothed. And since at the 
beginning of creation it was not clothed in the garment of a fruit, it would surely be 
clothed in it at the end. And since that fruit is mankind. And since, as was proved 
above, the most famous fruit and sublime result from among mankind, who 
attracted the attention of all and confined to himself the gaze of a fifth of mankind, 
and with his moral and spiritual qualities caused the world to consider him with 
either feelings of love or of wonder, is the Person of Muhammad (Upon whom be 
blessings and peace), most certainly, light, which was the seed from which the uni¬ 
verse was formed, would become clothed in corporeality in his person and would 
appear in the form of an ultimate fruit. 

“O listener! Do not consider it improbable that this strange and mighty universe 
is created from the particular essence of a human being! Why should the All- 
Powerful One of Glory Who creates a huge pine tree, which is like a sort of world, 
from a seed the size of a grain of wheat not create the universe from ‘the Light of 
Muhammad’ (Upon whom be blessings and peace)? Why should He not be able to 
do so ?” 84 

In order to understand this piece fully, one needs to read the whole of this 
treatise carefully, and really the whole of the Risale-i Nur. 

The Second: Towards the end of the Fourth Sign of the Fifth Treatise of the 
Thirtieth Flash. 

“Yes, just as life is the distilled essence of the universe; and consciousness and 
sense perception are distilled from life and are the essence of life; and intelligence 
too is distilled from consciousness and sense perception and is the essence of con¬ 
sciousness; and spirit is the pure, unsullied substance of life, its stable and autono¬ 
mous essence; so too, the physical and spiritual life of Muhammad (PBUH) is the 
distilled quintessence of the life and spirit of the universe; and the Messengership 
of Muhammad (PBUH) is the very purest essence distilled from the senses, con¬ 
sciousness, and intelligence of the universe. Indeed, the physical and spiritual life 
of Muhammad (PBUH), is, through the testimony of its works, the very life of the 
life of the universe. And the Messengership of Muhammad (PBUH) is the Con¬ 
sciousness and light of the universe’s consciousness. While the Qur’anic revela¬ 
tion, according to the testimony of its living truths, is the spirit of the universe’s 
life and the intelligence of its consciousness. 

“Yes, yes, yes! If the light of the Messengership of Muhammad (PBUH) was to 
depart from the universe, the universe would die. If the Qur’an was to depart, the 
universe would go mad, the earth would lose its head and its reason; it would even 
strike its now unconscious head on a planet and Doomsday would occur .” 85 

The Third: Part of Habbe Risalesi from Mesnevi-i Nuriye (Badillt trans.). 86 
[Not included here] 

The Fourth: From Arabic ed. Isharat al-I'jdz. sl [Not included here] 


84. Sozler, 579 / The Words, 605-6. 

85. Lem'alar, 335 / The Flashes Collection, 434-5. 

86. Mesnevi-i Nuriye [Trans: Badilli], 243. 

87. Isharat al-Tjaz [Arabic orig.], 224. 


Twenty-Sixth Mystery: Since the signs of the end of time, known as 
ashrat al-sa‘a, and events like the appearance of the Mahdi have not 
occurred exactly as predicted by sound narrations according to their 
literal meanings, some people have had the mistaken idea that they are 
impossible according to the laws of creation; yet according to the 
Islamic beliefs of the Sunnis, it is obligatory to believe in such narra¬ 
tions according to their literal meaning, so how can this riddle and dif¬ 
ficulty be solved? 

I firstly wanted to seek the answer to this truly important, and as much as it is 
important, strange and insoluble question, in the books on Islamic beliefs. I 
looked first at Imam al-A‘zam Abu Hanifa’s Fiqh al-Akbar, and in the original 
text it says: and the appearance of the Dajjal (Antichrist), and of Gog and 

Magog, the sun rising in the west, and the descent of Jesus from the skies, and 
the other signs of the end of time are to be found in sound Hadiths, and they are 
true and will occur.” 88 It is understood from this that one has to believe in narra¬ 
tions about this as they are. The original text of 'Aqa’id al-Nasafi says exactly 
the same thing. 89 

That is, rulings about Qur’anic verses and Hadiths are made according to their 
apparent meanings. Nevertheless, the scholars of the principles of religion laid 
down the rule: “If anything in the Qur’an and Hadiths ( naql ) is contrary to rea¬ 
son, it is interpreted.” As in the discussion about the ‘negating’ Divine attributes 
in his work Nahj al-An'am , the famous Molla Khalil-i Si‘ird, about whom 
Bediuzzaman said “his word is proof,” it is said: “If some meanings of verses 
and Hadiths appear to be reasonably impossible, interpret them; do not leave 
them to the people of misguidance.” 

Again on this subject, the famous scholar Husayn al-Jisri said in his work al- 
Husn al-Hamldiyya: 

“The incontrovertible points of the Shari‘a are the Qur’anic verses and unani¬ 
mously related Hadiths about worship and social relations, and some other famous 
Hadiths. We are obliged to rely on these incontrovertible points in the injunctions 
of the Shari‘a, so it is obligatory to rely on them in questions of belief. Then, it is 
obligatory that we rely on the apparent meanings of all verses and Hadiths, and 
those that are clearly comprehensible. It is certainly not permissible to prefer some 
other meaning to the apparent meaning because of interpretation. However, if we 
are faced with definite reasonable evidence and it abrogates the apparent meaning, 
then it is understood that the apparent meaning was not what was intended. We 
may then interpret that decisive verse or Hadith for some other meaning ...” 90 

This means that those with sound knowledge, when necessary, may, as indi¬ 
cated by a verse of the Qur’an, interpret the apparent meaning for another mean¬ 
ing. Among the Islamic scholars, there have been those who have done this, 
even if they have been few in number. For example, those who have studied Ibn 


88. ‘AH al-Qari, Shark al-Fiqh al-Akbar, 166-8. 

89. al-Nasafi, ‘Aqd’id, 14. 

90. al-Jisri, al-Husn al-Hamldiyya, 120. 
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al-Kathir’s Bidd'yi' wa Niha’yi and Barzanji’s al-Isha’ know that they have inter¬ 
preted the apparent meanings of the occasional Hadith. Nevertheless, the matter 
is not solved completely. 

Now we take the matter to Bediuzzaman and study what he wrote about this 
subject in his works. It, that is, the solving of this mystery, is discussed and ana¬ 
lyzed in particular in several places. For example, the Third Branch of the 
Twenty-Fourth Word; the third section of the First Letter; the Fourth Question of 
the Fifteenth Letter; the Fourth Principle of the Fourth Sign of the Nineteenth 
Letter; the second question and answer in the Fourth Indication of the Seventh 
Part of the Twenty-Ninth Letter, and in the Sixth Indication; al-Mathnawi al- 
‘Arabl (latest ed.) page 445; the Fifth Ray and especially its introduction; Kasta- 
monu Lahikasi pages 26, 80; and some letters in Emirdag Lahikasi. And some 
pieces as examples: 

The First Example: Part of the Eighth Principle of the Third Branch of the 
Twenty-Fourth Word. 

“Now, the difference in the narrations about individuals like the Mahdi, and their 
meaning, is this: those who expounded Hadiths applied the text of the Hadiths to 
their own interpretations and commentaries. For example, since the centre of power 
at that time was Damascus or Medina, they imagined the events connected with the 
Mahdi and Sufyan in places like Basra, Kufa, and Syria, which were in the region 
of those centres, and expounded them accordingly. Moreover, they imagined the 
mighty works pertaining to the collective identity or community which those indi¬ 
viduals represent to be in their persons and expounded them in that way, so that 
they ascribed a form to them whereby when those extraordinary individuals appear, 
everyone will recognize them. However, as we said, this world is an arena of trial, 
the door is opened to the reason, but the will is not taken from the hand. So, when 
those individuals, and even the terrible Dajjal, appear, many people and himself 
even will not know to start with that he is the Dajjal. Rather, those individuals of 
the end of time will be known through the insight of the light of belief .” 91 

It is necessary to read all twelve of these principles in order to gain a complete 
understanding of this matter, and we refer readers to them for now. 

Second Example: Part of the introduction of the Fifth Ray. 92 [Not included 
here] 

We include too a couple of narrations and their explanation, which have been 
interpreted on the basis of firmly founded knowledge. 93 [Not included here] 

Those who wish may read the twenty-three matters interpreted in the Fifth 
Ray, together with its introduction. Not wanting to prolong the discussion with 
further examples, I refer those interested to the above-mentioned references so 
that they may see that the question has truly been solved. 


91. Siizler, 344 / Tlw Words, 353-4. 

92. $ualar, 578-82. 

93. $ualar, 584, 586. 
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Twenty-Seventh Mystery: It states in sound Hadiths that “Almighty 
God created Adam, or man, in His own form, or in the form of the 
Most Merciful.” 

This Hadith is sound and unanimously reported. But in its literal meaning, 
when not interpreted, it does not conform with Islamic beliefs. It is because of 
this that some sufis have expounded it in inappropriate manner. That is to say, 
the Hadith has an ‘obscure’ aspect. In the face of the sufis’ inappropriate inter¬ 
pretations, some externalist scholars who rely on their own ideas, have gone so 
far as denying the Hadith. Without exacerbating the situation, I give its sources: 

SahJh al-Bukhari, iv, 160; viii, 62; ix, 88; Sahih al-Muslim, iv, 1283; viii, 82, 
366, Nos: 28, 115. For further sources, see, Risale-i Nur’un Kudsi Kaynaklan, 
2nd. ed., 360. 

The scholars of the principles of religion and of kalam have dealt with this 
sound Hadith and have interpreted it in various ways. Of these, Imam Ibn 
Furak’s Mashkil al-Hadlth (tahqiq: Musa Muhammad ‘Ali) from page 45, offers 
lengthy discussions. It gives various interpretations based on a grammatical anal¬ 
ysis, but still, when compared with the Risale-i Nur, it is seen that it has not 
solved the allegorical aspects of the Hadith. Despite the lengthy analyses of the 
author and its editor, it is not solved and the obscure aspects remain. Only in one 
place in all these does it say, “What is meant by God’s form is His attributes.” 
Now to move on to the manner in which the Risale-i Nur expounds the Hadith: 

First Piece: Part of the Second Station of the Fourteenth Flash. 

“Indeed, the Most Pure and Holy Deity, Who administers with order the whole 
universe as though it was a palace or house, and spins the stars as though they were 
particles and causes them to travel through space with wisdom and ease, and 
employs minute particles as though they were orderly officials, has no partner, 
match, opposite, or equal. So also according to the meaning of the verse: There is 
nothing whatever like unto Him, and He hears and sees [all things], He has no 
form, like, or peer, there is nothing resembling or similar to Him. However, accord¬ 
ing to the meaning and manner of comparison of the following verse. And His is 
the highest similitude in the heavens and the earth, and He is Exalted in Might, 
Full of Wisdom, His actions, attributes, and Names may be considered. That is to 
say, allegory and comparison may be used in connection with His actions. One aim 
of the above-mentioned Hadith is as follows: ‘Man is in a form showing the Divine 
Name of All-Merciful in its entirety.’ 

“For sure, as we explained before, just as the Divine Name of All-Merciful is 
manifest through the rays of a thousand and one Names on the face of the universe, 
and is apparent through the innumerable manifestations of God’s absolute domini- 
cality on the face of the earth, so also is the complete manifestation of the Name 
All-Merciful apparent in a small measure in man’s comprehensive form, like on the 
face of the earth and the face of the universe. 

“A further indication is this: the evidences to the Necessarily Existent One of 
places of manifestation like animate creatures and man, who are proofs of and 
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mirrors to the All-Merciful and Compassionate One, are so certain, clear, and obvi¬ 
ous that just as it may be said of a shining mirror which reflects the image of the 
sun: “That mirror is the sun,” indicating to the clarity of its brilliance and evidence, 
so also it has been said and may be said: ‘Man is in the form of the All-Merciful 
One,’ indicating to the clearness of his evidence and completeness of his connec¬ 
tion.” 94 

Second Piece: Part of a letter from Emirdag Lahikasi. 95 [Not included here] 

Third Piece: Passages from the Thirty-Third Word. 96 [Not included here] 

Twenty-Eighth Mystery: Some of the utterances of the great saints 
about matters like the mountain ‘Kaf’ and such like do not conform to 
the physical sciences and to observation. Furthermore, some of the 
predictions of the saints do not occur as they foretold. 

This matter is truly an obscure mystery that needs to be solved. For when 
statements, arrived at through illumination, of persons whom most Muslims 
know of and trust, and predictions about the future, turn out not to conform to 
the physical world or reality, it gives rise to doubts concerning them, particularly 
among the ordinary people. Since such persons are important religious figures, 
doubts about them indirectly cause doubt about religion. Thanks be to God, the 
Risale-i Nur has solved this important riddle and obscure matter as well. 

The comparison illustrating this in the Second Branch of the Twenty-Fourth 
Word; the First Matter of the Eighteenth Letter; Emirdag Lahikasi, ii, 111; the 
First Question of the Sixteenth Flash; the Third Matter of Muhakemaf, and the 
part ‘A matter related to belief,’ in the piece Sirr-i Inna a’teyna’. 

First Piece: Part of the First Matter of the Eighteenth Letter. 

“They are the people of truth and reality. They are also saints and those who wit¬ 
ness the realities. They saw correctly what they saw, but since they were not cor¬ 
rect in declarations they made while in the state of illumination and witnessing, 
which is without comprehension, and in their interpretations of their visions, which 
were like dreams, they were partially incorrect. People of illumination and witness¬ 
ing of that sort cannot interpret their own visions while in such a state, just as a per¬ 
son cannot interpret his own dream while dreaming it. Those who can interpret 
them are the exact scholars of the legacy of prophethood, called ‘the purified ones.’ 
For sure, when they rise to the rank of the ‘purified ones,’ the people of witnessing 
of that group understand their errors through the guidance of the Qur’an and the 
Sunna, and they correct them; and they did correct them .” 97 

Second Piece: Part of the Third Matter of Muhakemat? s [Not included here] 

Third Piece: Part of the First Matter of the Sixteenth Flash. 

“Why do people of sainthood and illumination such as that make predictions 
that are contrary to reality? They asked me, and a summary of the reply I gave 
them, with which I was inspired, is this: 


“It is said in a Hadith: ‘Sometimes a calamity is visited on a person, but it is 
confronted with alms-giving, and is repelled.' The underlying meaning of this 
Hadith shows that while appointed events are going to come to pass through certain 
conditions, they do not occur. That is to say, the appointed events of which the peo¬ 
ple of illumination are aware are not absolute, but restricted by certain conditions; 
on the conditions not being present, the event does not occur. However the event, 
like the appointed hour of death, which is suspended, is written and determined in 
the Tablet of Appearance and Dissolution, which is a sort of notebook of the Pre- 
Eternal Tablet. It is only extremely rarely that illuminations penetrate as far as the 
Pre-Eternal Tablet; mostly they cannot rise that far .” 99 

Fourth Piece: Bediuzzaman’s comparison of his own intuitive disclosures. 100 
[Not included here] 

Twenty-Ninth Mystery: Should the evil-commanding soul be killed, or 
should it continue in order to worship? 

It is known by everyone that in this matter the sufis have put greatest empha¬ 
sis on actions related to killing the soul. Although there are slight differences 
between those who practise public recitations and those who practise silent reci¬ 
tation, they are in agreement on abandoning all other than God and annihilating 
the soul. However, it is known that the Companions of the Prophet (PBUH) and 
subsequent generations approached the matter differently. Imam-i Rdbbani has 
described this very well in one or two of his letters. That is, in the age of the 
Companions, the perfections of Prophethood prevailed, but subsequently they 
diminished slightly, till at the end of the third century they disappeared com¬ 
pletely, and afterthis the ways of sainthood ( velayet ) started to appear. 101 

So to see which is in conformity with wisdom and suitable for perfect wor¬ 
ship, we turn to the Risale-i Nur of Bediuzzaman, and receive our reply from the 
Ninth Letter; the Four Steps, which is the Addendum to the Twenty-Sixth Word; 
and a passage from §emme Risalesi in Mathnawi al-Arabi. 

First Piece: Part of the Ninth Letter. 

“...The intense curiosity, fervent love, terrible greed, and stubborn desires, and 
other intense emotions in man’s nature were given in order to gain the matters of 
the hereafter. To direct those emotions in intense fashion towards transitory 
worldly matters means giving the price of eternal diamonds for pieces of glass that 
are to be smashed. A point has occurred to me in connection with this, and I shall 
tell it. It is like this: passionate love is an ardent sort of love. When it is directed 
towards transitory objects, it either causes its owner perpetual torment and pain, or, 
since the metaphorical beloved is not worth the price of such fervent love, it causes 
the lover to search for an eternal beloved. Then metaphorical love is transformed 
into true love. Thus, there are in man thousands of emotions, each of which has 
two degrees, one metaphorical, the other, true ...” 102 

The answers to another aspect of the ‘obscure’ side of this matter are to be 


94. Lem’alar, 101 / The Flashes Collection, 139. 

95. Emirdag Lahikasi, i, 145. 

96. Sdzler, 686-8 / The Words, 718-20. 

97. Mektubat, 81 / Letters, 104. 

98. Asar-i BedViye, 204. 


99. Lem’alar, 103 / The Flashes Collection, 142-3. 

100. Emirdag Lahikasi, ii. 111. 

101. Imam-i Rabbani, Maktubat, No: 260. 

102. Mektubat, 33 / Letters, 51. 
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found in the pieces of the Risale-i Nur given in the Twentieth Mystery above, 
and may be referred to. 

Second Piece: Semme Risalesi , 3rd part, Mesnevi-i Nuriye (trans. Badilli) p, 
475. [Not included here] 

Third Piece: Part of the Addendum to the Twenty-Sixth Word. 

“The ways leading to Almighty God are truly numerous. While all true ways are 
taken from the Qur’an, some are shorter, safer, and more general than others. Of 
these ways taken from the Qur’an is that of impotence, poverty, compassion, and 
reflection, from which, with my defective understanding, I have benefited. 

“Indeed, like ecstatic love, impotence is a path which, by way of worship, leads 
to winning God’s love; but it is safer. Poverty too leads to the Divine Name of All- 
Merciful. Like ecstatic love, compassion also leads to the Name of All- 
Compassionate, but it is a sharper and broader path. Also like ecstatic love, reflec¬ 
tion leads to the Name of All-Wise, but it is a richer, broader, and more brilliant 
path. This path consists not of ten steps like the ‘ten subtle faculties’ of some of the 
tariqats employing silent recollection, nor of seven stages like the ‘seven souls’ of 
those practicing public recitation, but of Four Steps. It is reality [ haqiqat ], rather 
than a tariqat. It is Shari'a .” 103 

Thirtieth Mystery: Intention and point of view can transform ordinary 
actions into diamonds 

This strange and very important statement about intention and point of view 
was made of course by Bediuzzaman. There are numerous statements about 
intention in Hadiths, with strong encouragement to the effect that sincerity and a 
good intention is the spirit of everything. There is no need to note them here. So 
we suffice with a Hadith which was reported unanimously, the meaning of 
which is: “Actions are judged according to the intention. Everyone will be 
rewarded for their actions only in accordance with their intentions.” 104 

According to the meaning Bediuzzaman arrived at, ordinary actions may be 
transformed into worship through intention; so too, according to the viewpoint, 
physical sciences can become knowledge of God. This statement is to be found 
only in the Risale-i Nur. If someone is able to find something similar, he should 
point it out. ,• 

I looked at various passages in the Risale-i Nur to see how the question is 
dealt with. It is mentioned in several places. For instance, the Second and Third 
Fruits of the Fifth Branch of the Twenty-Fourth Word; Katre Risalesi in Math- 
nawi al-Arabi, pages 105, 109, 327, 330, and 481; the Eleventh Flash; Lema'at 
in Asdr-i BedViye page 558. As well as in other places in various ways. Now 
some examples: 

First: Part of the Second Fruit of the Fifth Branch of the Twenty-Fourth 
Word. (About intention.) 

“If you say: ‘How can I respond to these countless, universal bounties with my 
limited and partial thanks?’ 

103. Siizler , 476 / The Words, 491. 

104. Riyazu's-Salilun [Turk, trans.], i, 3. 
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“The Answer: With a universal intention and boundless belief... For example, a 
man enters a king’s presence with a gift worth five kurush, and he sees that other 
gifts worth millions have arrived from acceptable people, and have been lined up 
there. It occurs to him: ‘My present is nothing. What shall I do?’ And he says sud¬ 
denly: ‘My Lord! I offer you all these valuable gifts in my name. For you are wor¬ 
thy of them. If I had the power, I would have given you gifts equal to them.’ Thus, 
the king, who has need of nothing and accepts his subjects’ gifts as a sign of their 
loyalty and respect, accepts that wretched man’s universal intention and wish, and 
the worthiness of his fine and exalted belief as though they were the greatest gift.” 

Second: Part of the Ninth Point of the Eleventh Flash.' 

“Actually following to the letter every aspect of the Practices of the Prophet 
(PBUH) is only bestowed on the highest of the elite. If it is not possible to follow 
them in practice, everyone can seek to do so by intention, purpose, and by support¬ 
ing them and being biased towards them.” 105 

Third: Part of Katre Risalesi in Mathnawi al-Arahi. 

“In the forty years of my life and thirty years of study, I have learnt only four 
words and four phrases. They shall be explained in detail, but here only alluded to 
briefly. The aim of the words is ‘the meaning of a thing which signifies another’ 
( mana-yi harfi), ‘the meaning of a thing which signifies itself only’ ( mdna-yi is mi), 
‘intention,’ and ‘point of view.’ It is like this: 

“Everything other than Almighty God (that is, the universe) should be consid¬ 
ered as signifying one other than itself, its Maker; it should be looked at on His 
account. To regard it as signifying itself and to look on it on account of causes is an 
error. Yes, everything has two aspects. One looks to the Creator, the other to crea¬ 
tion. The aspect which looks to creation should be like a lace veil or transparent 
piece of glass over the aspect looking to the Creator; like a veil over that aspect 
which displays it. Therefore, when bounties are considered, the Bestower of Boun¬ 
ties should come to mind; when art is beheld, the Maker should be thought of; and 
when causes are held in view, the true Causer of Effects should come to mind and 
be pondered over. 

“Similarly, ‘point of view’ and ‘intention’ change the nature of things. They 
transform sins into meritorious acts, and meritorious acts into sins. Yes, intention 
turns a habitual action into worship, and turns worship performed for show into a 
sin. If material things [physical sciences] are considered on account of causes, it is 
ignorance, while if they are considered on account of God, it is knowledge of 
God.” 106 

Fourth: Part of Katre Risalesi, Introduction. 107 [Not included here] 

Fifth: Part of Semme Risalesi Part 2, in Mathnawi al-Arabi. m 

Sixth: Part of Lema’at. m [Not included here] 

Also, if one studies carefully the Sixth Topic of the Eleventh Ray keeping the 
above in mind, it will be seen how intention and viewpoint transform commonplace 
physical sciences into knowledge of God. The curious may refer to that too. 

105. Lem 'alar, 56 / The Flashes Collection, 88. 

106. Mesnevi-i Nuriye [Trans: Badilli], 79. 

107. Ibid., 148. 

108. Ibid., 399-400. 

109. Asar-i Dedi'iye, 558. 
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Thirty-First Mystery: The possibility and explanation of some of the 
prophets, and even saints, plucking the fruits of Paradise and brineinp 
them to earth s 

It is compulsory according to the unanimous view of the Sunnis to believe and 
assent to prophets’ miracles and wonder-working of the saints. See for example 
Imam Bajuri’s Shark Jawhar al-Tawhid pp. 340-2. 

Yes, besides his many unanimously reported miracles, our Master God’s Mes¬ 
senger (PBUH) as an instance of wonder-working, and as is recorded in cer¬ 
tain Hadiths and narrations, broke off a bunch of grapes in Paradise and ate 
them. For the sources see, Risale-i Nur'un Kudsi Kaynaklari, page 775, No: 771. 
And Zacharia (Upon whom be peace) seeing various fruits which were out of 
season in Mary’s (Upon whom be peace) room, as is stated by Sura Al-i Imran v. 
38, was not as prophet but as saint. Similarly, wonder-working of this sort of 
some of the great saints of the Islamic Umma is well-known and unanimously 
reported. Just as we definitely accept the occurrence of these, so the only scholar 
who has proved their possibility this age has been Bediuzzaman. Although there 
are accounts in the old books of sufism and Islamic beliefs describing the occur¬ 
rence of such marvels, they contain no rational proofs. The Risale-i Nur, how¬ 
ever, discusses and proves the possibility of their occurrence^ one example of 
which is among the pieces of the Twenty-Eighth Flash. 

Also, it is said that some of the people of prophethood and some wonder-workers 
as though pluck from close to the fruits of Paradise, which according to incontesta¬ 
ble verses of the Qur’an, is above the heavens, and sometimes gaze on Paradise 
from near at hand. This matter, which concerns infinite distance within infinite 
proximity, is not conformable with the understanding of the present age...” 110 

The Fifteenth and Thirty-First Words come to mind at this point, not directly 
m relation to this subject, but proving with numerous scholarly evidences the 
existence of a way to ascend to the heavens, and the possibility of the Prophet’s 
Ascension. Referring the curious to those treatises, we cut this short here. 

Thirty-Second Mystery: The true nature of the Unity of Existence 

The master of the way of the Unity of Existence was Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi, al- 
Shaykh al-Akbar, as is well-known. Although the principles of this way and 
those of the Sunni beliefs do not completely conform to each other, it cannot be 
said that Sunni scholars have set out both sides —that is, the principles on which 
the Unity of Existence is based and the fundamental principles of the Sunnis— 
with complete clarity. Thus, because both sides of the matter, but particularly the 
sources of the way of the Unity of Existence have not been set out precisely the 
matter has remained obscure to a degree and at odds. In bigotted manner some 
externalist scholars have attacked it unfairly, and have gone so far as to accuse 
its founder, Muhyiddin, of unbelief and misguidance. Other religious scholars 
who were fairer but did not go into the matter in sufficient depth, said that he 
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was an ecstatic who got carried away. In his discussion about Muhyiddin in his 
Maktubat, Imam-i Rabbani, Shaykh Ahmad al-Sirhindi, criticized the Unity of 
Existence severely. However, many great saints from among the sufis have 
accepted it as a way of truth, and have even followed it. Thus, down to the 
present it has remained something of a mystery and somewhat vague. I do not 
consider it necessary to describe here the various disputes concerning it. It will 
be of little value to describe the fierce disputes between Imam Sibqi 1 , who 
answered Ibn Taymiyya’s relentless attacks, and Ibn al-Hajar al-Makki. And the 
Unity of Existence and some of the Sunnis replying to it, and others of the Sun¬ 
nis not doing anything although they knew it to be wrong —I have not repeated 
this since it is well-known. 

Bediuzzaman too did not ignore the question, he studied it, and just as he 
solved numerous questions related to religion, so he solved this easily and 
explained it. There is discussion of it in several of his works, both early and 
later. For example, in the middle of Isharat in Asar-i Bedi'iye; in the section Tel- 
vih and I§aret in the First Aim of Muhakemaf, the Second Point of the Eight¬ 
eenth Letter; at the beginning and end of the Ninth Flash; in several pieces of the 
Twenty-Eighth Flash; and in Barla Lahikasi. 

We see that Bediuzzaman discussed the question from several angles when 
analyzing it. Firstly, what the bases of the Unity of Existence are and how it 
arose, and secondly, its errors compared with the principles of the Sunnis, and 
thirdly, how disseminating this way at the present time will cause much harm. 
By way of example, we include the following: 

First Piece: Part of the Ninth Flash. 

“Question: Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi considered the Unity of Existence to be of 
the highest level. Likewise, some of the great saints who took the path of love fol¬ 
lowed him. However, you say that this matter is not of the highest level, and is not 
real; that it is rather the way, to a degree, of those who become intoxicated and 
immersed in the Divine, and of the people of love and ecstasy. So what, briefly, is 
the high level of the affirmation of Divine Unity pointed out by the clear verses of 
the Qur’an, through the mystery of the legacy of prophethood? Can you explain it? 

“The Answer: It is a hundred times beyond the ability of an utterly power¬ 
less unfortunate like myself to judge these elevated stations with his limited 
thought. I shall just explain one or two extremely brief points proceeding from the 
effulgence of the All-Wise Qur’an. Perhaps they will be useful in understanding 
the matter... 

‘There are numerous reasons for the way of the Unity of Existence, and for 
becoming enmeshed in it; one or two of them shall be described: 

“The First Reason: Because they could not squeeze into their brains the maxi¬ 
mum degree of the creativity of dominicality, and could not entirely establish in 
their hearts that everything, through the mystery of Divine Oneness, is held directly 
in the grasp of dominicality and that all things have existence through Divine 
power, choice, and will, those who took that way were obliged to say that every¬ 
thing is either Him, or does not have existence, or is imaginary, or is His manifesta¬ 
tion or emanation. 
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The Second Reason: The mark of passionate love is to want never to be separ¬ 
ated from the beloved and to flee desperately from such separation; to tremble at 
the thought of parting ...” 111 

Second Piece: Part of the Second Important Matter in the Eighteenth Letter. 

Question: The Unity of Existence is considered by many people to be the 
most elevated station. But the way of the Unity of Existence in this form was not 
seen explicitly in the Companions and foremost the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs 
who were at the level of ‘the greatest sainthood,’ or in the Imams of the Prophet’s 
Family and foremost the five ‘People of the Cloak,’ or the great interpreters of the 
law and the generation following the Companions and foremost the founders of the 
four schools of law. So did those who emerged subsequently to them advance fur¬ 
ther than them? Did they find a better highway on which to proceed? 

The An sw e r : God forbid! Nobody at all has the ability to advance further 
than those purified ones who were the stars and heirs closest to the Sun of Prophet- 
hood; the highway is indeed theirs. 

“As for the Unity of Existence, it is a way and a state, but it is a deficient 
egree. However, because it is illuminating and pleasurable, most of those who 
have reached that degree on their spiritual journeyings have not wanted to leave it; 
they have remained there and supposed it to be the ultimate degree. 

“Thus, if one who takes this way is a spirit who is divested of materiality and 
intermediaries and has rent the veil of causes, and is immersed in a state of witness¬ 
ing, then an experiential not pertaining to knowledge— unity of existence which 
arises not from the Unity of Existence but from the, Unity of Witnessing, may 
obtain for him a certain attainment, a spiritual station. He may even reach the 
degree of denying the universe for the sake of God. But if he is submerged in 
causes and preoccupied with materiality, the term Unity of Existence may go so far 
as meaning denying God on account of the universe .” 112 

We said that Bediuzzaman dealt with the question from three angles; the two 
above pieces illustrate the first two. For the third, about the harm caused by the 

Unity of Existence at the present time, see the following; 

“Teaching this question of the Unity of Existence to people at the present time 
causes serious harm. Just as when metaphors and similes pass from the hands of 
the learned to those of the common people and knowledge passes from scholars to 
the ignorant, they are thought to be literally true, so when elevated truths like the 
Unity of Existence pass to the heedless and to the common people submerged in 
causes, they are thought to be Nature, and cause three significant instances of 
harm ...” 113 

Now a piece which demonstrates, together with the above three explanations, 
that the way of .the Unity of Existence is a way of illumination that has emerged 
directly from Islam and the Qur’an, and that it has absolutely no connection with 
the false ways of the ancient philosophers, which were superstition and had 
entered Islam from outside: 114 [Not included here] 

111. Urn'alar [Ott. ed.], 129 / The Flashes Collection , 65. 

112. MektCtbal, 83 / Letters, 107. 

113. Lem 'alar [Ott. ed.], 691 / The Flashes Collection , 369-70. 

114. Asar-i Becli'iye, 19. 
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A Comparison 

A dispute about Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi’s way flared up in Egypt between Mus¬ 
tafa Sabrt, the last Ottoman Shaykh al-Islam, and Musa Bekuf, who had made a 
name for himse f in Egypt. Bediuzzaman was in Eski§ehir Prison at the time 
1935. He was asked about their dispute, and he gave a reply; 

“ 1 t° , n0 i have the time t0 we 'gh up the ideas of Mustafa Sabri and those of 
Musa Bekuf. I shafi only say this much, that the one went to one extreme, and the 
other to the other extreme. Mustafa Sabrt was right relatively to Musa Bekuf, but it 

is not right to denigrate someone like Muhyiddin who was a miracle of the Islamic 
sciences. 

Yes, himself, Muhyiddin was rightly-guided and acceptable, but in all his 
works « be the guide and instructor. Since he very often proceeded in the real¬ 
ities without balance, he opposed the rules of the Sunnis and some of the things he 
^’ ce a Pf, a 5 rently ex P ress misguidance. However, he himself is free of misguid- 

Conclusion 

Bediuzzaman also provided a most original and important answer to Muhyid- 
dtn s views on the nature of spirit in the context of the Unity of Existence. 
Although he recognizes Muhyiddin’s personal rank, wondrous knowledge, and 
his guidance he analyzes and points out those of his writings that oppose the 

principles of the Sunnis. As follows: 11 

tml nnT beCa “- Se ° f th ‘ S he was such a " elevated and wondrous spiri¬ 

tual pole a unique one of ages, it is as though his particular way was very short and 
restricted to Sadruddin al-Qunawi, and that his works are only rarely benefited 

anTincr^ 6 T the , Straight path ' Some of the authoritative scholars do not show . 
any inclination to study those valuable works, and some of them even prevent it. 

mp ^, n , Sl ! y Study 111(1 a u very elevated and broad view is needed to show the funda¬ 
mental differences together with their sources between the Hadhrat Muhyiddin’s 
way and that of the exacting scholars. Yes, the differences are so fine and profound 

^ns,.iH S0U H C h S ’ S ° Md extensive that Hadhrat Muhyiddin has not been 

censured and has continued to be accepted. For if in regard to thought, scholarship 

illumination the difference and sources had become apparent, it would have 
been an extremely senous fall for him, and grievous error.” 116 

nf fh7? ne inler _ este , d T in com pl e ting this subject may refer to the Second Matter 
Fakh Twenty-Sixth Letter, which explains why Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi wrote to 

inlffim Saymg: <lKn ° wing that God exists is no1 the same as know- 

Thirty-Third Mystery: Religions jihad. Internal and external jihad. Polit¬ 
ical and social matters 

incnmh/°f rmerIy and n ° W ’f. aH time$ ’ b0th exte rnal jihad and internal jihad are 

HowTve T° n every ° ne - ? 1S iS establlshed by Qur’anic verses and Hadiths. 
However, it is written in the books of Islamic beliefs that “Muslims are forbid- 

115. Lem'alar [Ott. ed.], 694 / The Flashes Collection 371 

116. Lem'alar [Ott. ed.], 120 / The Flashes Collection, 59. 
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den to rebel against their oppressive and sinful leaders because of their tyranny 
and sinfulness, or to try to remove them from power. However, if the leader 
orders disbelief, and practises it and imposes it and tries to make it widespread, 
then it is unlawful to comply willingly.” See for example. Imam Bajuri, Shark 
Jawhar al-Tawhid, 464-7; ‘Aqa’id al-Nasafi, bi-sharh al-Kastall, 185-6. 

‘External jihad’ is incumbent on all Muslims in the event of an external 
enemy attacking the country and attempting to invade it. But if internally those 
in power attempt to impose on the Muslim people either forcibly or in underhand 
manner the laws and customs of the unbelievers, what form should internal jihad 
take against such a government? Since both in former times and in the present 
century numerous mujahid scholars had been unable to fix on a satisfactory 
course of action, both moderate and realistic, they opposed the revolts that 
erupted from time to time in various places in the Islamic world. In the great 
majority of instances such rebellions were unsuccessful and resulted in an inten¬ 
sification of oppression and the imposition of the systems of unbelief, and meas¬ 
ures against pious Muslims were stepped up even more. 

We ask Bediuzzaman about this question of internal jihad, and we analyze his 
attitude towards it from his youth to his death. 

A) His life. Yes, almost every day of Ustad Bediuzzaman’s life has been 
recorded and has been published. He never at any time joined any doubtful, 
bloody dissension or rebellions. In internal matters he always chose the way of 
gently offering guidance to any of those in power who had any religious belief, 
encouraging them to serve the people. And we see that he did this by means of 
the published word. 

B) His writings, treatises, articles, and defence speeches. Much has been writ¬ 
ten in all Bediuzzaman’s works about this matter. In his defence speeches in the 
courts of Eski§ehir, Denizli, Afyon, Mu§, the Military Court; in his articles 
which mention the volatile political situation and movements between 1908-10; 
in the Sixteenth Letter and its Addendum; the Thirteenth Letter; the Twelfth and 
Fourteenth Rays; the Twenty-Second Flash; and in particularly in his “Last 
Instruction” in Emirdag Lahikasi — in all these he described his way and his 
views on the question of internal jihad. 

Now, some of the mujahids of the Islamic world have begun to assent to these 
ideas of Bediuzzaman on internal jihad, which are natural and in conformity 
with the circumstances of religion and the people. But formerly, considering 
oppression and sinfulness to be unbelief, some Islamic groups were involved in 
revolts and rebellions. Some of them, even, basing their views on a Qur anic 
verse despite the consensus of all the Sunnis on the matter, considered not acting 
in accordance with the verse to be unbelief and justified their rebellion in that 
way. Numerous bloody and injurious situations occurred in the Islamic world as 
a result. 

We quote parts of two or three of the above-mentioned works by way of 
example: 
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The First: Part of the Thirteenth Letter. 

“Service of the Qur’an prevents me from thinking of socio-political life. It is 
ike this: human life is a journey. I saw at this time through the light of the Qur’an 
that the way has entered a swamp. The caravan of mankind is stumbling forward in 
stinking and filthy mud.... Thus there are two solutions for these: 

The First: to bring the drunken twenty per cent to their senses with a club. 
Iigh7 he SeC ° nd t0 P °' nt ° Ut the Safe way t0 the bewildered by showing them a 

And so, the swamp is the dissolute social life of mankind, which breeds heed¬ 
lessness and misguidance. The drunkards are those obdurate people who take 
delight in misguidance, and the bewildered, those who detest misguidance, but can¬ 
not extract themselves from it. They want to bbe saved, but cannot find the way: 
they are confused. As for the clubs, they are the political currents. And the light, 
the truths of the Qur’an. Light cannot be disputed, nor can enmity be held towards 
it. No one can detest it apart from Satan the Accursed. And so, in order to hold in 
my hand the light of the Qur’an, I said, ‘I seek refuge with God from Satan and 
from politics, and throwing away the club of politics, embraced the light with both 
hands. I saw that in the political currents, there are lovers of those lights in both the 
opposition and the supporters. It is necessary that no side and no group casts asper¬ 
sions on or holds back from the lights of the Qur’an which are shown, or from the 
teachings of the Qur’an, which are far superior to all political currents and partisan¬ 
ship and are exempt from and free of all their biased considerations. Unless they be 
the satans in human form or animals in human dress, who imagine irreligion and 
atheism to be politics and support them ... 

“All praise be to God, because I withdrew from politics, I did not reduce the dai- 
mond-like truths of the Qur’an to the value of fragments of glass amid accusations 
of political propaganda. Indeed, the diamonds increase their value in the view of 
every group in brilliant fashion.” 117 

The Second: Part of the Second Question of the Sixteenth Flash. 

The greatest danger facing the people oflslam at this time is their hearts bein® 
corrupted and belief harmed through the misguidance that arises from science and 
philosophy. The sole solution for this is light; it is to show light so that their hearts 
can be reformed and their belief, saved. If one acts with the club of politics and 
prevails over them, the unbelievers descend to the degree of dissemblers, and dis¬ 
semblers are worse than unbelievers, That is to say, the club cannot heal the heart 
at this time, for then unbelief enters the heart and is concealed, and is transformed 
into dissembling. And at this time, a powerless person like myself cannot employ 
both of them the club and the light. For this reason I am compelled to embrace 
the light with all my strength, and cannot consider the club of politics whatever 
form it is in. Whatever physical jihad demands, we are not charged with that duty 
at the moment. Yes, in accordance with a person’s way, a club is necessary to form 
a barrier against the assaults of the unbelievers or apostates. But we only have two 
hands. Even if we had a hundred hands, they would be sufficient only for the light 
We do not have any other hands with which to hold the club!” 118 

117. Mektubat, 48 / Letters, 69-70. 

118. Lem'alar, 105 / The Flashes Collection, 143-4. 
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The Third: Part of the last instruction Bediuzzaman gave his students before 
his death. 

“Therefore, saying they are the lesser of two evils, my Risale-i Nur brothers of 
the hereafter should not attack because of their mistakes certain unfortunates who 
are mistaken. They should always act positively. Acting negatively is not our con¬ 
cern. For action internally may not be negative. Since some of the. politicians cause 
no harm to the Risale-i Nur and are a little tolerant, look on them as the lesser of 
two evils. So that you may be saved from greater evil, cause them no harm, but do 
them good. . 

“Also, internal jihad of the word is to work against the moral and spiritual dev¬ 
astation. It is not material or physical service that is needed, but non-physical and 
moral. For this reason we do not interfere with politicians, nor have politicians any 
right to busy themselves with us!” 119 



If the pieces quoted at the beginning of these Thirty-Three Mysteries are 
taken into consideration, which are related to this question, and particularly the 
letter entitled “The Justice of Divine Determining” or “It is Only the Truth that 
Speaks,” it will be better understood what Bediuzzaman’s attitude to this matter 
was and his view of what form action should take. Also the pieces mentioned 
and quoted in the Nineteenth Mystery. 

These thirty-three mysteries could have reached one hundred and fifty. It is 
possible to demonstrate that the mysteries of religion are solved in the Risale-i 
Nur. For example, one of the greatest of them, bodily resurrection, about which a 
brilliant genius like Imam Ghazzali said “it cannot be approached with the rea¬ 
son,” is proved rationally, as is the the existence of the angels and jinns. The 
Ascension of the Prophet (PBUH), both in spirit and in body, is also proved. 
And the seven levels of the heavens and the seven levels of the earth are proved 
rationally and according to scholarly principles. Then too are the evidence and 
proofs of the continuation of the Qur’an, like a Sun in the universe, till the end 
of the world, with its forty aspects of miraculousness. And so on, it may be dem¬ 
onstrated that the Risale-i Nur has proved with complete clarity these and 
numerous other obscure matters and mysteries. But for now I consider these 
thirty-three to be sufficient as samples and indications of those very numerous 
and extensive mysteries. For papers should be brief and succinct in symposia 
like the present One. God willing, through His grace, He will produce luminous 
fruits from the papers presented by the learned scholars, from home and abroad, 
at this symposium. Amen! 


ISLAMIC UNITY AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


* * * 


119. Emirdag. Lahikasi, ii, 245. 






Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
and the Ideal of Islamic Unity 

Hiiseyin £elik 


Bediuzzaman Said Nursi was a religious scholar who lived through the peri¬ 
ods of Absolutism, the Second Constitution, and the Republic. In his work 
Sunuhat, he himself recounted that in a dream he was addressed in a gathering of 
Islamic personages of the past as: “O man of the age of disaster and perdition!” 1 
In truth, the period through which Bediuzzaman lived was an age of “disaster 
and perdition,” particularly for the Islamic world. 

Andalusia, a star of Islam that shone on one side of Europe, had been com¬ 
pletely extinguished by the 15th century; the Ottoman Empire, which had acted 
as the standard-bearer of Islam since the time it had been founded, had lost its 
dominance to the Christian West in the 17th century, while in the 19th century, it 
was heading towards its dismemberment. Firstly exciting feelings of nationalism 
among the non-Muslim subjects of the Ottoman Empire, the Europeans encour¬ 
aged them to oppose the state. Then as a second stage, they promoted the pre- 
Islamic culture of the Muslim peoples, and distancing them from Islam, which 
they shared, led them to fight among themselves. 

Assistant-Dogent Dr. HUSEYIIN QELIK 

Dr. Hiiseyin gelik was born in Van in 1959, and graduated from the Dept, of Turkish Lan¬ 
guage and Literature in the Humanities Faculty of Istanbul University in 1983. The same year 
he was appointed Assistant in Dept, of Modern Turkish Literature in Yuziincu Yil Univ. In 
1987 he began studying for his Ph.D in the Social Sciences’ Institute in Istanbul University. 
1988-'90 he was sent to UK, where he did research in the Public Records’ Office, the British 
Library, and various archive and documentation centres. He did a M.A. in SOAS in London 
University, and visited Holland, Germany, Belgium, France, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland in 
the course of his work, in particular in connection with research into the Young Ottomans. He 
received his doctorate in 1991 with the thesis, Ali Suavi and His Works. He was appointed 
Assistant Dogent in the Dept, of Turkish Language and Literature in Yuziincu Yil University, 
where he continues his academic career as Head of Department. He has published ten books. 

1. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Siinuhai, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1977, 41. 
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When Bediuzzaman made his voice heard on the intellectual scene of the 
Ottomans, the today independent Muslim countries of Egypt, Pakistan, Malay¬ 
sia, Bangladesh, Afghanistan, Somalia, Sudan, Brunei, the Maldives Republic, 
and Nigeria were under British occupation; while Algeria, Jibouti, Chad, 
Morocco, Gabon, Guinea, the Comoro Islands, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, and 
Tunisia were under French occupation; Indonesia was under joint Dutch and 
British occupation, Upper Volta under joint French and British, and after 1912, 
Libya under Italian occupation. Almost all as small khanates, the Turkish repub¬ 
lics of today had been occupied and annexed by Russia, while the Muslim Turk¬ 
ish khanates of the Far-East had been swallowed up by China. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the panorama we have traced is that with the 
exception of Iran, outside the lands under Ottoman rule, the whole of the Islamic 
world was under the rule of the infidel. 

Although it had once been the hope of all Muslims world-wide, the Ottoman 
Empire had reached a state whereby it could no longer defend itself. 

How full of meaning are the following lines by Yahya Kemal, written during 
the years of the War of Independence: 

This whirlwind is the Turkish army, O Lord! 

The army dying for You is this, O Lord! 

So Your name may be strengthened with rising ezan's, 

Give it victory, it is Your army, Islam’s! 

Even in its final stages, the Ottoman Empire continued to be the hope of the 
Islamic world. Like many Muslim intellectuals at the time, Bediuzzaman Said 
Nursi was aware of this situation. In the defence he made in the military court 
following the 31st of March Incident, he mentioned the names of some of those 
he considered to be his predecessors in the question of Islamic Unity ( Ittihad-i 
Islam). He said: 

“In short: I have paid allegiance to Sultan Selim. I have accepted his ideas about 
Islamic Unity, because he aroused the Eastern Provinces, and they paid allegiance 
to him. The people of the East today are the people of that time. My predecessors 
in this matter are Shaykh Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, the great scholar and Mufti of 
Egypt, Muhammad ‘Abduh, the extremist scholar Ali Suavi, Hoja Tahsin, and 
Namik Kemal, who took Islamic Unity as his goal. It was Sultan Selim who said: 

“Anxiety about dispute and division 

Will discomfort me, even in the corner of my grave; <: 

While unified, we have the means to repulse the enemy; 

While disunited, the people cause me grievous pain...” 2 

Contrary to the general view, Muslim intellectuals were given no respite dur¬ 
ing Sultan Abdulhamid’s reign, as has been well established by recent research. 
Like others, Bediuzzaman put forward his ideas about events in the Islamic 
world after the Proclamation of the Second Constitution. He considered as his 
forerunners in the question of Islamic Unity, Ali Suavi and Namik Kemal, who 
were not looked on at all favourably during Sultan ‘Abdulhamid’s reign, Hoja 
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Tahsin Efendi, whom some circles even deemed to be a materialist, and Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, whom some ‘ulama had even 
declared to be unbelievers. Although their ideas on various subjects may be 
thought to be extreme in one way or the other, they had embraced the ideal of 
Islamic Unity wholeheartedly, 

Ali Suavi was presented to the young generations of the Republic as a “Tur- 
kist”, yet he wrote in the newspaper, Muhbir. “I proclaim my pride in being part 
of a community the aim of which is to unite all the two hundred million Muslims 
in the world.” 3 

The reply Ali Suavi wrote in the Muhbir newspaper to a claim made in the 
Saturday Review, published in London, that because few Turks were members 
of the Kayi tribe, which came to Anatolia together with Ertugrul Ghazi, there 
were only very few Turks in Anatolia, also showed in the clearest fashion that he 
supported Islamic Unity: 

‘The Turkish state emerged, but it gave no credit to the idea of race, and 
employed those fit for office of any extraction. 

Yes, in the East the idea of Tawhud (Divine Unity) takes the place of the idea of 
race. That is to say, it is not Turkism that is dominant, but Islam. Whereas in 
Europe, it is not religion, but racialism that mles. The difference between the East 
and West is this. The books and newspapers of Europe should not busy themselves 
with discussing things like ‘There are no Turks left,’ for in the East there is no Tur- 
kist cause. So which is the more enduring, the racialist cause of Europe, or the 
East’s Islamic cause? 

On judging this case, certainly the East’s position is better, because, for 
instance, with its French cause, France is only thirty million. However, with its 
cause of Islam, the Turks are two hundred million. A race may perish, Islam will 
never perish.” 4 

In an article entitled hntizac-i Akvam (The Mixing of Peoples), Namik Kemal 
considered the matter, not only from the point of view of its embracing the 
whole Islamic world, but of its embracing all Ottoman subjects. In order to 
explain what a dead-end the racialist approach was, he wrote: “So long as the 
genealogies of mankind are not copied out from the Preserved Tablet, who in 
this world can know correctly who comes from where in the distribution of 
races?” 5 

While in an article entitled Islamic Unity ( Ittihad-i Islam), Namik Kemal 
expressed the absolute necessity of achieving Islamic Unity. He then continued: 
But since the aim is Islamic Unity, it naturally cannot be restricted to the fron¬ 
tiers of the Ottoman Empire, and the perpetuation and acceptance of such a 
broad and general desire can be obtained in my humble opinion only by com¬ 
plete avoidance of the claims of politics and various schools of law ( mezheb ).” 
He sees division as one of the chief reasons for the Islamic world’s backward¬ 
ness: “One of the gravest situations preventing all the people of Islam from 


2. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Divan-t Harb-i Orfi, Istanbul 1983, 29. 


3. Muhbir, London, 31 Agustos 1867, 2. 

4. Muhbir, London, 12 Haziran 1868, 2. 
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perpetuating the high degree of civilization they possessed at one time, were the 
divisions that occurred between them.” 6 7 

Hoja Tahsin Efendi was known for his close relations with Ali Suavi in the 
years he was in Paris. Although he never joined the Young Ottoman’s Society, 
he was in direct contact with its members. His student, the poet Abdulhak 
Hamid, who knew him well, refuted with the following lines in the elegy he 
wrote on his death, the claim that he was a materialist: 

"He was a perpetual recaller of God (Hakk) 

Though the ignorant supposed he was a denier of God.” 1 

It has now been established by research that the ideal of Islamic Unity began 
with the Young Ottomans. 8 In any case, the support of Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani for Islamic Unity is well-known. So it is understood 
from the above figures, who are some of those Bediuzzaman considered to be 
his predecessors in this matter, that he was not making a haphazard choice. 
Almost all the names he mentioned were controversial figures in the Islamic 
world, either because of their activities, or because of their ideas. Bediuzzaman 
anyway accepted them as his predecessors, not entirely, but in the question of 
Islamic Unity. We should note this point in particular. 

In one of his writings, E§ref Edip describes Bediuzzaman’s close relations 
with supporters of Islamic Unity after the Second Constitutional Revolution in 
this way: 

“More than forty years have passed since I first knew Ustad. At that time, he used 
to come to the office [the offices of the journal Si rat -1 Miistakim ], and we would 
have most pleasant conversations together with the Akifs, Naim’s, Ferid’s, and 
Izmirli’s. With the inflection particular to him, Ustad would speak of elevated 
scholarly matters, and we would be fired by the boldness and courage of his 
speech.” 9 

Those referred to here are Mehmet Akif, Babanzade Ahmed Na’im Efendi, 
Ferid Kam, and Ismail Hakki Izmirli. These were Islamic writers well-known 
both in their own time, and today. And it is understood from what E§ref Edip " 
wrote that they were influenced considerably by Bediuzzaman. 

After the Second Constitutional Revolution, many formulas were put forward 
to halt the decline and dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. The best known 
of these were Ottomanism, Islamic Unity, and Turkism. Ottomanism had been 
the official ideology of the Tanzimat period, but it survived only briefly in the 
Second Constitutional Period. The ideals most widespread among intellectuals 
of that time were Islamic Unity and Turkism. Turkism at the same time was con¬ 
tained within the idea of Westernization. 


6. Ibret, 21 Rebiuiahir 1289 (1872) No: 1. 

7. Enginiin, Inci, (Comp.) Hep Yakut Hit;, istanbul, Dergah Yayinlari 1982, 50. 

8. Turkone, Miimtazer, Siyasi Idealoji Olarak fsldmciligm Doguyu, Istanbul, lleti§im Yayinlan 
1992. 

9. Risale-i Nur Kiilliyati Miiellifi, Bediuzzaman Said Nuntt, Hayati, Mesleki, Terciime-i Hdli, 

istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1970, 551. 


As we stated above, the Europeans first incited the non-Muslim Ottoman sub¬ 
jects to rebel against the state, then they chose the way of causing division 
among the Muslim subjects. By highly colouring and idealizing in particular the 
pre-Islamic life of the Arabs, Turks, Albanians, and Kurds etc., the chief aim of 
the European orientalists was to make them lose their love for Islam, which they 
held in common, and so to destroy Islamic Unity. It was at this point that 
Bediuzzaman’s struggle for Islamic Unity began. He believed that Islamic broth¬ 
erhood was the means of saving the Islamic world, a large part of which was 
under occupation, and of perpetuating the Ottoman Empire as the hope of the 
Islamic world, saving it from dismemberment. For Bediuzzaman, more than 
being a means of serving political ends, this belief was primarily a Divine com¬ 
mand and wish. 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi described his views on nationalism, Islamic Unity, 
and every sort of division most comprehensively in his work Mektubat (Letters). 
He said that he had written one matter, the Third Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Let¬ 
ter, “in the tongue of the Old Said, who was involved in the social life of Islam.” 

Expounding the verse “O mankind! We created you from a single [pair] of a 
male and a female, and made you into nations and tribes, that you may know 
each other,” (49:13) Bediuzzaman likens the Islamic world being separated into 
nations and tribes to an army being separated into ranks. In the same way that an 
army is separated into ranks in order to serve better the common aim of those 
who comprise it, in his words: “I created you as peoples, nations, and tribes, so 
that you should know one another and the relations between you in social life, 
and assist one another; not so that you should regard each other as strangers, 
refusing to acknowledge one another, and nurturing hostility and enmity.” 10 

Bediuzzaman describes the point nationalism becomes racialism as follows: 

“The idea of nationalism has greatly advanced this century. The cunning European 
tyrants in particular awaken this among Muslims in negative fashion, so that they 
may divide them and devour them.” 11 

Mehmet Akif shared these views with Bediuzzaman. The following lines by 
him, which call on Muslims to unite, are nothing other than the versified expres¬ 
sion of the above words: 

" ‘Civilization’ has long since been baring its teeth at you; 

It wants first to break you up, then to devour you!”' 2 

Bediuzzaman used the words ‘nation’ {millet) and ‘nationhood’ {milliyet) in 
accordance with their Arabic meanings —as is well-known, the word ‘ millet ’ 
was originally used to denote a religion and membership of it; today, the word 
‘ Umma ’ is used in its place— and divides ‘nationalism’ {milliyetgilik) into two: 
“positive nationalism” means the nationalism which includes the Islamic nation 
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{millet), while “negative nationalism” considers a particular race to be superior, 
or gives priority to race over religion. 

Bediuzzaman asks: “What race is there that has three hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lion members? And which racialism can gain for those who subscribe to it so 
many brothers —and eternal brothers— in place of Islam?”, 13 and lists the harm 
racialism has caused throughout history, even in the history of Islam. He then 
calls on the Muslims suffering under the yoke of Europe to unite. 

In his view, to nuture enmity towards co-religionists in the eastern provinces 
(the Kurds), or towards the south (the Arabs), would cause disaster. What 
comes from the south is the light of the Qur’an; the light of Islam came from 
there; it is present among us, and is found everywhere. So to be hostile towards 
those fellow Muslims is indirectly harmful to Islam and the Qur an. He is stat¬ 
ing here that nationhood ( milliyet ) should be the armour and citadel for Islam, 
and should not take its place. 

Bediuzzaman calls out to the Turkish nation, saying: 

“O sons of this land, who are the people of the Qur’an! Challenging the whole 
world, you have proclaimed the Qur’an as its standard-bearers, not for six hundred 
years, but for a thousand years since the time of the ‘Abbasids. You have made 
your nationhood the citadel to the Qur’an and Islam. You have silenced the whole 

world and repulsed awesome attacks ...” 14 

In his work, Sunuhat, he depicts the Arabs, who rebelled against the Ottomans 
due to the incitement and stratagems of the British, like this: See the Arab, he 
killed his heroic brother in error, and in his bewilderment does not even know 
how to weep,” and describes the fighting of the Muslims who were under Euro¬ 
pean rule against the Ottomans and the rebelling of the non-Turkish Ottoman 
subjects as: “See, in its heedlessness the Islamic world unknowingly assisted in 
the killing of its standard-bearer son, and now is wailing and tearing its hair like 
a mother [who has lost her child].” 15 In truth, the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire, which as an independent state was the last hope of the Islamic world, 
saddened Bediuzzaman to the utmost degree. He describes in his work Lem alar, 
on his climbing the citadel in Ankara when invited there'by Ataturk in 1922, 
how the onset of his own old age, the season of autumn, the age of the citadel, 
and the aging of the Ottoman Empire, which had not yet then died, all caused 
him to experience “an utterly black state of mind.” 16 

Bediuzzaman uttered serious warnings particularly to the Turks, not to get 
carried away on the idea of racialism: 

“O my Turkish brother! You watch out in particular! Your nationhood has fused 
with Islam and may not be separated from it. If you do separate them, you will be 
finished! All your glorious deeds of the past are recorded in the book of Islam’s 
deeds. Since these glorious deeds cannot be effaced from the face of the earth by 
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any power, don’t you efface them from your heart due to the evil suggestions and 
devices of Satan !” 17 

Bediuzzaman described the Umayyads basing the Islamic state on Arab 
nationalism as puting the bonds of nationalism before those of Islam, and 
expressed the untold harm this caused in the Islamic world as “they offended the 
other nations and frightened them off.” A racialist government cannot be just 
and is bound to be tryannical, and a ruler of racialist leanings prefers those of the 
same race and cannot act justly. The bonds of nationalism may not therefore be 
set up in place of the bonds of religion. And he explains this giving evidence 
fromHadiths. 18 

Bediuzzaman gives a stern answer to those who want to smear Islamic nation¬ 
hood with racialism: 

“O you drunken pseudo-patriots! Perhaps the previous century could have been the 
age of nationalism. This century is not the age of racialism! Communism and 
socialism pervade everything, destroying the idea of racialism. The age of racial¬ 
ism is passing. Eternal and permanent Islamic nationhood cannot be bound to tem¬ 
porary unstable racialism and grafted onto it. Even if it was to be, just as it would 
corrupt the Islamic nation, so it would not reform racialist nationalism. Yes, there 
appears to be a pleasure and temporary strength in a temporary graft, but it is very 
temporary and the consequences are dangerous .” 19 

At every opportunity Bediuzzaman set out in his works the harmfulness of 
racialism, in accordance with what he had learnt from the Holy Qur’an and 
Hadiths and the lessons of history. Just as people cannot appoint their own par¬ 
ents, so they cannot chose to which race they belong. Doubtless, moving on 
from this point, Bediuzzaman considered to be futile anyone being either arro¬ 
gant or regretful due to their race. In addition, he stated that in the Ottoman lands 
in particular, the races had quite simply been melted one within the other, and 
that it would only be possible to truly determine who belonged to which race on 
the Preserved Tablet being revealed. We may read this from his own words: 

“To those who exceed the bounds in ideas of negative nationalism and racialism 
we say this: Firstly, the face of the world and especially this country of ours has 
since ancient times seen numerous migrations and changes of population. In addi¬ 
tion, after the centre of Islamic rule was set up in this country, other peoples were 
drawn to it and settled here. As a consequence, only when the Preserved Tablet is 
revealed will the races truly be distinguished from each other. In which case, to 
construct movements and patriotism on the idea of true race is both meaningless 
and extremely harmful .” 20 

Bediuzzaman considered that if language, religion, and country were the 
same, it meant there was a powerful nation. A society based on the unity of 
religion and country was also included within the bounds of nationalism. 21 In the 
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same way, his last words in a discussion he wrote on the idea of ‘decentralizn 
tion,’ put forward by Prince Sabahaddin Bey, were: “If we have to have ‘nation' 
alism’ [here, ‘unsur — Tr.], Islam is enough for us.” 22 '* 

Bediuzzaman considered Islamic Unity to be necessary for the happiness both 
of this world and of the next. Nationalism and self-interest had been sufficient 
incentives for the Europeans’ progress, but for the Muslims, the greater part of 
whom were under captivity, and those who were free were the object of similar 
~^ WaS 00 Way ° f salvatl0n a Part from unity. Bediuzzaman expressed 

“We are truly intensely in need of this unity for the happiness of this world and the 
next, tor we have no nationality other than Islam .” 23 

When expounding the secret of the Europeans’ progress, he speaks of the 
Christians supporting one another, that is, one being the point of support of the 

Yes > lf any Christian raises his head and seizes on one of the goals, which carrv 
n in continuous succession and are one within the other, he looks behind him and 
sees a most powerful point of support on which to rely, from which he can always 

eniinTu L ^ * life He flnds the str ength in himself to con¬ 

tend in the face of even the greatest and most burdensome matters. 

“His point of support is European civilization, which is a barracks of the armed 
masses or a great church, which, with its civilized inquisition-bigotry Leaded 

nn lrt* ! 6 lg, ° n 0t the materialists and its drunken pride at the domina¬ 
tion of its civilization, is cunning and ever-ready to strengthen the life-giving veins 

f its co-religionists, who stretch out their hands to it from all directions, and to cut 
the most vital veins of the Muslims .” 24 

Unlike some people, Bediuzzaman does not show the Europeans to be the 

2 7,'°"'*= Manic world. a „d ro exonerate people7 

retribution^ ^° nSlbl ' ty - 0n the contrary, he believes those disasters to be 

, in n P o u t SayS that by being ne § lec tful of their religion and 

° into conflict, the Muslims issued a ‘fatwcC to Divine Determining to 

appoint calamities, and they had fallen into abasement and poverty in punish¬ 
ment for their error. 23 However, according to Bediuzzaman, “Wha^wih save us 
is again [Islam’s] mercy.” 26 s ’ 

n „^ y0pin T’ the greatest for today’s Muslims too, is their continu¬ 

ally ho ding others responsible for the disasters they suffer while exonerating 

“lhe n i s 7 V,eW 't WeSI ™ ““ being western neces- 

sitates. Is the Islamic world not responsible for having given them the opportu- 

theLghtmLT 6 'l and h Vld u k? D ° eS ° ne Wh ° l6aVeS his shee P ^tended have 
the nght to complain when the wolves eat them? When we enter God’s presence 

will tt be enough to win His forgiveness if we say that we committed S 
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because Satan misled us? Satan does only what is necessitated by being Satan; 
God will give him his punishment too. So what about those that follow him, and 
those that provide the opportunity for him to mislead Muslims...? 

As a scholar who had thoroughly grasped this fine point, Bediuzzaman was 
doing what they call ‘self-criticism,’ in reference to the whole Islamic world. In 
Siinuhat , he says that because the Muslims did not take advantage of the Hajj 
previously to the First World War and profit from the elevated Islamic politics 
which is part of it, and did not perform it with a union of hearts, they were vis¬ 
ited not by disaster, but by Divine wrath and retribution: “Instead of enthusiasti¬ 
cally making the journey of the Hajj, which is pure good, millions of the people 
of Islam were made to make lengthy journeys throughout the world under the 
enemy flag, which is pure evil.” 27 

At the start of the century, Bediuzzaman pointed out that ignorance, poverty, 
and conflict were the three basic enemies, and he wanted war to be declared on 
them with the weapons of industry, learning, and unity. 2s The conflict here is the 
conflict between Muslims. He said that just like personal egotism, nationalities 
too should be melted and dissolved in the great pool of the waters of Islam. He 
was drawing attention to the aggressive side of racialism: 

The mark of racialism is aggression, since it is nourished by devouring oth¬ 
ers. - 9 He says that the bond between people in Western civilization is one of 
race, and this has led to disastrous wars for mankind. He s rggests that the Sec¬ 
ond World War occurred because of racialism, 30 and states that Qur’anic civili¬ 
zation has as its basis the unity of religion and country in place of the bond of 
race, and that as a result of this, feelings of cordial brotherhood between people 
have developed, and of confidence, and defence against outside aggression. 31 

Bediuzzaman and many others who thought similarly pursued their battle 
against racialism throughout the Constitutional Period and even in the Armistice 
years and the years of the War of Independence. But they were not successful at 
holding together even the Muslim subjects of the Ottoman Empire. loumals pub¬ 
lished with the support of the Committee of Union and Progress contained lively 
discussions of Turkism, after similar discussions on Arab, Albanian, and Kurd¬ 
ish nationalism. Europeans brought to the fore pre-Islamic Turkism, and the 
French writer Leon Cahun in particular romanticized and even idealized life in 
Central Asia, and presented it to the Turkish youth. On the other hand, especially 
the British presented to the Arabs the Arab culture of the age of ignorance 
(jahiliyya ) as though it was a new discovery. The Muslim peoples returning to 
their pre-Islamic cultures automatically reduced Islam, which ensured the unity 
of their hearts and ideals, to the level of being merely an element of culture. 

After the founding of the Republic, those who set up the state made Turkism 
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its official ideology. The age of the Umma was closed, and since the day Turkey 
was turned into a nation-state, Turkism is what has been reiterated. Most danger¬ 
ous of all, Islam was just about pushed outside of life altogether. Before the 
Republic had been established and the War of Independence was continuing, 
Bediuzzaman went to Ankara at the invitation of Ataturk. He had supported the 
National Forces from the outset, opposing the British occupation of Istanbul 
with his work Hutuvat-i Sitte (The Seven Steps). He realized the situation in 
Ankara and found the indifference of some of the deputies to be dangerous. His 
vision since his early years had been to found a university similar to al-Azhar in 
Cairo, in Van, which he called the Medresetii’z-Zehra. He had gone to Sultan 
Abdulhamid and told him of the situation in the East and the widespread ignor¬ 
ance there. He determined to get support for the university he envisaged, but was 
prevented by the Chamberlain, and being accused of madness was sent to a luna¬ 
tic asylum. He finally got Sultan Re§ad to accept his project, and laid the founda¬ 
tions at Edremit, which today is a district of Van. According to his plan, the 
modern sciences would be taught together with the religious sciences in this uni¬ 
versity, and in this way both bigotry, and doubts and scepticism arising from sci¬ 
ence and philosophy, would be removed. Bediuzzaman also sought a Medre¬ 
setii’z-Zehra for each of the provinces of Diyarbaktr and Bitlis, and said the 
following concerning the languages and syllabus of these institutions: 

“The modern sciences and sciences of the medreses will be combined, and Arabic 
will be compulsory, Kurdish permissible, and Turkish necessary.” 32 

Bediuzzaman believed that the Medresetu’z-Zehra would be one of the most 
effective barriers against racialism, 33 and on being unable to bring it to fruition 
due to the First World War, then brought it before the National Assembly. He 
received support from 163 deputies out of 200, including Ataturk, but this time 
the closing of the medreses (religious schools) made this attempt fruitless too. 

In a letter he sent to Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes explaining the harm of 
racialism and benefits of Islamic brotherhood, Bediuzzaman described as fol¬ 
lows the awakening in him of the idea of the Medresetii’z-Zehra: 

“Sixty-five years ago I wanted to go to the University of al-Azhar. I said to myself, 
it is the medrese of the Islamic world; and I intended to study in that blessed 
medrese. But it was not to be. However, in his mercy, God inspired my spirit with 
an idea: just as the Unversity of al-Azhar is a universal medrese in Africa, however 
larger Asia is than Africa, so too a larger place of learning, an Islamic University, 
was necessary in Asia. Then racialism would not corrupt the Muslim peoples, for 
example, the nations of Arabia, India, Iran, Caucasia, Turkestan, and Kurdistan. 
And through Islamic nationhood, which is real, positive, sacred, and universal, true 
nationhood, it would manifest the total unfolding of a ‘fundamental law’ of the 
Qur’an: Verily, the believers are brothers. And it would reconcile the sciences of 
philosophy and those of religion, and make peace between European civilization 
and the truths of Islam.” 34 
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On expressing these views during the first Assembly, some of the deputies 
told Bediuzzaman that the need now was for Westernization and civilization 
rather than the religious and traditional sciences. In his reply to them, he put for¬ 
ward principles that hold a light to the basic troubles of the present day, and 
should have been taken into consideration when founding the Republic. 
Addressing the deputies, he said: 

“Even, to suppose the impossible, there was absolutely no need, the fact that the 
majority of prophets have appeared in Asia and the East, and most of the philoso¬ 
phers have emerged in the West indicates that what will cause the true progress of 
Asia is the sense of religion, rather than the effects of science and philosophy. 
Since this is the case, if, disregarding this natural law, you leave aside Islamic tra¬ 
dition in the name of Westernization and even if you make secularism a principle, 
for the well-being of the nation and country, it is absolutely essential for you to 
give certain support to religion and the truths of Islam in the Eastern Provinces, 
which are at the centre of four or five large nations. I shall give you a small exam¬ 
ple out of thousands: 

“While in Van, I asked a patriotic student of mine: ‘The Turks have performed 
great services for Islam. How do you regard them?’ He replied: ‘I prefer a Muslim 
Turk to a depraved[Kurdish] brother. In fact, I am closer to him than to my own 
father. For the Turks serve the cause of belief wholeheartedly.’ Some time passed, 
may God have mercy on him, and while I was being held as a prisoner-of-war, he 
was enrolled in a school in Istanbul. I saw him when I returned. Due to being 
affected by the reactions of some racialist teachers, and because a propensity 
towards Kurdish nationalism, he had embarked on a different way. He told me: ‘I 
now prefer a Kurd, even if he is depraved or even without religion, to an upright 
Turk.’ I later saved him after speaking with him on a few occasions. He formed the 
certain opinion that the Turks are the heroic army of this nation of Islam. 

“O deputies who asked the question! In the East are nearly five million Kurds, 
and nearly a hundred million Iranians and Indians. There are seventy million 
Arabs. There are forty million Caucasians. I wonder, is the religious instruction 
that student received in the medrese in Van more necessary for these brothers, who 
are all neighbours and brothers and in need of each other, or was that late student’s 
second condition better, which [resulted from] disregarding the Islamic sciences 
and studying only the philosophical [modern] sciences—which cast those nations 
into confusion and think of no one but people of their own race, and do not recog¬ 
nize Islamic brotherhood? I ask you !” 35 

Like many architects of the national struggle, material and spiritual, Bediuzza¬ 
man was not reconciled with the new regime after the founding of the Republic. 
He withdrew into seclusion in Van. He did not join the Shaykh Said revolt, and 
so too, he prevented many other influential people from joining the movement, 
which led to brother spilling the blood of brother. He was nevertheless taken 
from Van and sent into exile in Burdur. He then dedicated himself to the struggle 
for belief and the Qur an that would continue till the end of his days. Bediuzza¬ 
man called this period that of the ‘New Said,’ and in writing and disseminating 
his work called the Risale-i Nur received the greatest support from his students 
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of western Anatolia, who were Turks. In order to make his students look coldly 
on him, those apprehensive at this struggle of Bediuzzaman said at every oppor¬ 
tunity that it was not right for a Turk to follow a Kurdish hoja. Previously, 
Bediuzzaman had always stressed the brotherhood of Kurd and Turk, saying: 
“The Turks are our minds and we are their strength.” 36 He had insisted that Kurd 
and Turk should unite, 37 that the life of Kurdish society was bound to the life 
and happiness of the Turks, 38 and in the Republican period too, insisted on 
Islamic brotherhood and condemned racialism. 

“In order to deceive my brothers and excite their nationalist feelings, certain 
irreligious people who occupy high places and attack me by means of propaganda, 
through the promptings of Satan and suggestions of the people of misguidance, 
say: ‘You are Turks. Thanks be to God, among the Turks are religious scholars and 
people of perfection of every sort. Said is a Kurd. To work along with someone 
who does not share your nationality is unpatriotic.’ 

“The Answer: You miserable person without religion! All praise be to 
God, I am a Muslim. At all times there are three hundred and fifty million members 
of my sacred nation. I seek refuge with God a hundred thousand times over from 
sacrificing three hundred and fifty million brothers who establish an eternal broth¬ 
erhood, and who help me with their prayers and among whom are the vast majority 
of Kurds, for the idea of racialism and negative nationalism, and from gaining in 
place of those innumerable blessed brothers a few who have embarked on a way 
which is without religion or belongs to no school of law, who bear the name of 
Kurd and are reckoned to belong to the Kurdish people. O you without religion! 
There would have to have been some idiots like you who would abandon the ever¬ 
lasting brotherhood of a luminous beneficial community of three hundred and fifty 
million true brothers in order to gain the brotherhood —which even in this world is 
without benefit— of a handful of Hungarian infidels or Europeanized Turks who 
have lost their religion. Since, in the Third Matter of the Twenty-Sixth Letter, we 
have shown, together with the evidences, the nature of negative nationalism and its 
harms, we refer you to that, and here will only explain a truth which was men¬ 
tioned briefly at the end of the Third Matter. It is as follows: 

“I say to those pseudo-patriotic irreligious deviants who hide beneath the veil of 
Turkism and in reality are enemies of the Turks: ‘I am closely and most truly con¬ 
nected by means of an eternal and true brotherhood with the nation of Islam, with 
the believers of this country who are called Turks. And on account of Islam, I have 
a proud and partial love for the sons of this land who for close on a thousand years 
victoriously carried the banner of the Qur’an to every comer of the world. As for 
you, you pseudo-patriotic imposters! You possess in a way that will make you for¬ 
get the true national pride of the Turks, a metaphorical, racial, temporary, and hate¬ 
ful brotherhood.’” 39 

It is apparent that in identifying with the source of pride and qualities of the 
Turkish nation, which are on account of Islam and make the Turkish nation what 
it is, he is considering both himself and all Muslims to be their natural heirs. He 
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believes that the Turkism that became the state ideology after the founding of the 
Republic and was just about entirely stripped of religion, was an injustice to the 
Turkish nation. He could not forgive those who had rejected all the Ottoman, 
Seljuq and other Muslim states and the civilization they had founded, and sought 
the roots of the Turkish nation in the ancient civilizations of Anatolia or in pre- 
Islamic Turkism, admirers of Jenghiz Khan and Hulagu 40 One of the reasons for 
his opposing the Turkifying of the ezan (call to prayer), was his observation that 
it would cause division. He said that above all the translating of the Holy Qur’an 
into Turkish stemmed from antipathy towards Arabic, the language of Islam, and 
was the result of racialist attitudes. 41 

Basically, those who bring up the subject of Bediuzzaman being a Kurd are 
those opposed to his struggle for belief and Islam. If to suppose the impossible 
Bediuzzaman had supported Turkism, they would never mention his being a 
Kurd. Moreover, although most of the first, and the most famous, of those who 
put forward the idea of Turkism were not ethnic Turks, this was never men¬ 
tioned as a problem. Among the first Turkists were Mahmud Celaleddin Pa§a, a 
Pole; Ahmed Vefik Pa§a, the grandson of a Jewish convert to Islam; §emseddin 
Sami, an Albanian; Omer Seyfeddin, a Caucasian; and Ziya Gokalp, a Kurd. 42 

In a letter Bediuzzaman wrote while in Barla, Bediuzzaman stresses that he 
has no problem with things like race, his measure is closeness to God. From the 
tone of the letter, it is understood that he was very discomforted by simplistic 
statements like “Said is a Kurd, he should not be followed.” He explains his 
position as follows: 

“Yes, I came into the world in a different country [eastern Turkey], but God has 
made me serve the sons of this region [western Turkey]. For it is well-known by 
the people around here that for nine years I have worked ceaselessly for the happi¬ 
ness of nine out of ten of the people (, millet) in this region in their own language. 

“Also, by the works [I have produced] this ten years and the services [I have 
performed], I have demonstrated that I prefer the twenty to thirty Muslim Turkish 
youths here like Hulusi, Sabri, Hafiz Ali, Husrev, Re’fet, Asim, Mustafa Cavu§, 
Suleyman, Liitfii, Rii§tu, Mustafa, Zekai, and Abdullah, to twenty or thirty thou¬ 
sand of my fellow-countrymen, and I accept them in their place. Yes, I could not 
compare a thousand heedless and common Kurds with Hulusi, who is a Turk; and I 
could not consider a thousand ignorant Kurds to be equal to Asim and Re’fet, who 
are Turks; and I would not swap young Husrev with a thousand common Kurds. 
Those who know me confirm this. So those who attack me in the name of Western¬ 
izing and on account of irreligion, under the veil of Turkism, in the form of false 
patriotism and in their conceit, those atheists who are poisoning the Turkish nation 
and nationhood, should know that thousands of Turks are witness that I have 
served the Turkish nation, which is one of the greatest mujahid armies of Islam, as 
much as a thousand Turks. So those fraudulent pseudo-patriots who accusingly call 
me a Kurd should show how I have served this nation.” 43 
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Because in his early life Bediuzzaman used the name Kurdi, which was in 
order to summon the Muslim Kurds to unity in the Second Constitutional Period 
and because he said some things to draw attention to their virtues or to flatter 
their national pride, he was on occasion called a Kurdish nationalist. It is also a 
known fact that in that period he had connections with a Kurdish society the 
members of which might very possibly have taken the wrong road. But these 
certainly do not necessitate the unfairness of calling him “a Kurdish nationalist.” 

Bediuzzaman used the name Kurdi, referring to Kurdistan as a geographical 
area on the Ottoman map, and in the Republican period gave up the name, taking 
that of his native village so as not to allow it to be exploited for racialist purposes. 
Nevertheless, certain people insist on using the name when referring to him. 

It was not only the Kurds, he on occasion said things to flatter the national 
pride of the Arabs and Turks. The purpose of this was to redirect the heroism 
and self-sacrifice they possessed or their forefathers had displayed into Islamic 
channels. From beginning to end, his work Hutbe-i Samiye is full of praise for 
the Arabs’ positive qualities. We have anyway seen what he said about the Turks 
in the quotes above. So with the same logic, it is possible to call him “a Turkish 
nationalist or an Arab nationalist.” But to do so is to misunderstand him. 

To come to his connection with a Kurdish society; he had at that time rela¬ 
tions not only with Kurdish societies, but with the Committee of Union and 
Progress. He was also one of the founders of the Ittihad-i Muhammedi Cemiyeti 
(Society for Muslim Unity). After the proclamation of the Constitution it was he 
who gave the first address in Salonica. In his work, Divan-i Harb-i Orfi (The 
Military Court), he recounts how, in the Second Constitutional Period with all its 
instability and uncertainty, he directed many unavoidable events into positive 
channels. Then for years it was said that the society among whose founders he 
was, was the Kurt Teali Cemiyeti (Society for the Advancement of Kurdistan), 
however in fact it was the Kurdistan Ne§r-i Ma’arif Cemiyeti (Society for the 
Propagation of Education among Kurds). 44 We have in any case described above 
his efforts to deliver the Eastern Provinces from ignorance. Anyway at that time 
such a society was not considered unusual in any way. It was a society whose 
aim was to save eastern Turkey from ignorance. 

After the establishment of the Republic, Bediuzzaman on the one hand endea¬ 
voured to save Islamic brotherhood in Turkey, despite all the moves to destroy 
it, and on the other, found even the tiniest move towards the unity of Turkey 
with the Muslim Arab world and other Islamic countries a source of joy. He par- 
ticulaily congratulated and supported Menderes in connection with the efforts of 
the Democrat Party in this direction. Bediuzzaman called Menderes “a hero of 
Islam because of his sympathy towards the Islamic religion and world, 45 and 
wrote a letter to him and Celal Bayar on the occasion of the Turkey’s treaty of 
co-operation with Pakistan and Iraq, that is, on the setting up of the Baghdad 

Pact, informing them that he applauded their efforts. 46 

44. Tunaya, TarikZafer, Tiirkiye'de Siyasal Partiler, Istanbul 1986, ii, 214-5. 

45. Emirdag Lahikasi, ii, 142. 

46. Emirdag Lahikasi, ii, 194. 
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Bediuzzaman considered many Islamic countries gaining their independence 
after the Second World War each to be steps towards future Islamic Unity. He 
expressed his great joy at these developments in a letter he wrote his students. 47 

As we stated above, at the beginning of this century, Bediuzzaman diagnosed 
the sicknesses as ignorance, poverty, and discord. Today in eastern and south¬ 
eastern Turkey the matter is basically the same. Those seeking to cause division 
profit from the people’s ignorance and the backwardness of the region. Moving 
on from these points, they excite their feelings of racialism. The solution for the 
problems of eastern Turkey lies in Islamic brotherhood. But unfortunately, it has 
been long delayed. If when the Republic was being founded, the official quarters 
had listened to Bediuzzaman, there is no doubt that today’s situation would not 
have arisen. The proverb, one reaps what one sows, describes the situation per¬ 
fectly. To expect that the people of eastern Turkey who have been brought up 
without religion will not be Kurdish nationalists, and their counterparts in west¬ 
ern Turkey will not be Turkish nationalists, is to be optimistic in the extreme. 

I am of the opinion that in order to establish brotherhood in this country, for 
its peace and security, and for Turkey to reach the position, material and spiri¬ 
tual, where it may lead the Islamic world as it did in the past, it is necessary to 
turn to Bediuzzaman today and to give consideration to his diagnoses of the 
problems and the remedies he put forward. 


* * * 


47. Emirdag Lahikasi, ii, 100. 
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Islamic Unity in the Light of 
The Damascus Sermon 

‘Abd al-Wadud Shalabi 


The main points this paper comprises 

1. An historical approach to the obstacles before Islamic unity ( al-vahdat al- 
Islamiyya) as put forward in the ideas of the great scholars Ibn Hazm al- 
Andalusi and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. 

2. How, according to the British records and the book Hadir al-klam al- 
Islami, the planned measures against the Islamic Caliphate in the last century 
were first put into practice. 

3. The breaking up of the Caliphate State and the Arab world after the First 
World War. 

4. The Indian Muslims, who rebelled against imperialism and defended the 
Caliphate State. A look atMawlana Muhammad ‘Ali Karachi’s trial. 

5. Bediuzzaman’s views on nationalistic conflict in the light of a conversation 
with Hiiseyin Pasha. 

6. A view of Algeria on its independence. 

Prof. Dr. ‘ABD AL-WADUD SHALABI 

Professor Shalabi studied first in al-Azhar University, then did post-graduate work in Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Oriental and Punjab Universities. He played an active role in liberating Egypt 
from British occupation. He was arrested and ill-treated by the British, and during the years he 
served in the ranks of the Ikhwan al-Muslimin was among those who suffered under the tyr¬ 
anny of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. Professor Shalabi has undertaken important duties in Egypt and 
other Muslim countries: he acted as Director of the Islamic Centre in Sydney, Australia, and 
as General Secretary of the High Council of Islamic Da'wa in al-Azhar, and is also a member 
of organizations like the Egyptian Writers’ Union, the Pakistan High Council for Islamic 
Da'wa , and the Sudan Society for Islamic Da'wa. He is also a founder member of the interna¬ 
tional council which researches into points of closeness between the schools oi law. Professor 
Shalabi, who is a fine speaker, has participated in more than seventy conferences in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and Australia on the subject of communicating the message of Islam. He has 
published more than fifteen works in English and Arabic. 


7. The Islamic unity portrayed by the Qur’an. 

8. A conversation between Bediuzzaman and a group of nationalists. 

9. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’s views on how Islamic unity could be achieved. 

10. The new plans to gain domination of the Islamic world and Islamic unity 
as a necessary means of foiling those plans. 

“The point of unity of this union ( ittihad) and what binds it is Divine Unity. Its 
oath and its promise are belief in God. Its members are all believers, belonging 
from the time of God’s covenant with man. Its register is the Preserved Tablet. Its 
means of communication are all Islamic books. Its daily newspapers, all religious 
newspapers whose aim is ‘upholding the Word of God.’ Its clubs and councils are 
the mosques, religious schools, and sufi meeting-places. Its centre are the two 
sacred cities [Mecca and Medina]. Its head, the Glory of the World [the Prophet 
Muhammad].” 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
Tarihge-i Hayat , page 62 

An historical approach 

In truth, I am a lover of history! I believe that for those who want to learn 
something, history is a ‘teacher.’ As Ibn Khaldun said, it is “the master of the 
life of this world.” 

I have always had the overpowering desire to read things about history. I have 
tried to read almost every book that has appeared on the subject. Before writing 
this paper, I was studying some historical material in connection with other 
research, in a way that could not be attributed to chance. A part of this was an arti¬ 
cle in the journal ‘Urwat al-Wuthqa .' In it Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was saying: 

“The province of Islam extended from the furthest point in the West to Tokani 
on the borders of China. They were lands and regions bordering on each other. 
They had rulers who had never seen defeat. All the kings received the rod of rule 
from the supreme king and governed the whole globe in glory. Their armies were 
never routed, their sciences were never backward, their word was never gainsaid... 
The great philosophers Ibn Sina, Farabi, and Razi held the eastern wing, and Ibn 
Rushd and Ibn Tufayl held the west, and before them were natural philosophy, 
medicine, astronomy, and geometry, as well as the foremost of the Shari‘a sciences 
which were widespread among the Umma and accepted by them. 

“The ‘Faghfur’ of China 2 bowed in submission when the ‘Abbasid Caliph sent 
his decree. The most powerful of the European kings complied with his command. 
Muslim ships had undisputed supremacy in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean. Their successors perpetuated their dominion over the seas even 
until yesterday, bringing with them their lofty decree, and defeating and casting 
down their enemies. 

“So what has happened to them today that they are all split up, that they have 
fallen into dispute and discord, and lagged behind the peoples they once out¬ 
flanked? Their rulers also fell one by one. The words they uttered changed. Instead 
of supporting each other in the face of the enemy, they thought only of themselves. 

1. al-'Urwat al-Wutlu/a, Cairo, 20. 

2. A title of the Emperors of China. 
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“In the course of time, the seeds of corruption sprouted among these rulers. 
They were seized by a false greed and ambition. They revolted out of their empty 
whims. They were deceived by principalities, titles of rulership, affluent living. 
They set up foreigners in positions of authority, who were opposed to their religion 
and nationhood. They expected help from them to win victories. They considered 
the good of the sons of their own lands to lie in their support. 

“It was this that destroyed the Muslims of Andalusia, razed the foundations of 
Timurid rule in India, wiping out all traces of it. It was this that reduced the Islamic 
lands to being playthings in the hands of a few dissipated individuals, making them 
mere dupes for their deceits. 

“See those who declare war on God (God forbid!) through perilous worldly 
greed and ambition! 

“Is this the glory of the truth, the true meaning of justice? If only the Muslims 
had followed those scholars who act in accordance with their knowledge, had once 
again become acquainted with their own spirits, and nurtured the familiarity 
between them. But alas! Alas for the corrupters bearing the titles of ‘Amir’ and 
‘King,’ who were to be given all the happiness of this world, and who neither com¬ 
manded what is right nor restrained from what is forbidden, even in a tiny village.” 3 

** * 

What Jamal al-Din wrote about the kings of the different peoples ( tawa’if) in 
the present age, Ibn Hazm said exactly the same about the kings who ruled the 
peoples of yesterday. The Muslims of Andalusia were killed'for the same rea¬ 
sons. The reasons the Umma’s heart was wounded in a way that today is still 
unhealed are the same. Ibn Hazm said: 

“If you ask about this dissension and people getting mixed up in it and their 
expected evil from each other, this is a test for us. We ask deliverance only from 
God, for it is a great dissension that will wipe away all religions, unless it be for 
His many-sided preservation. 

“For this reason, the leaders of all the towns, 4 or the guards of Andalusia at this 
time, must fight for God and His Messenger; they must strive against corruption on 
the face of the earth, and against those who openly deceive the Muslims under the 
pretence of supervising their property; and for the purpose of crushing them, con¬ 
sider it permissible for their soldiers to act as brigands. For they impose the head- 
tax and land-tax on the Muslims, causing them loss as well as inflicting the Jews 
on them. While putting the Muslims in the position dhimmis and a minority, they 
themselves speak like the infidels and idolators. If the wishes of the worldly are 
realized, they will take advantage of the weakness of your aspirations. For they will 
do whatever they can to annihilate the elevated truths of religion and extinguish the 
zeal of this noble people. Then they will fabricate a web of lies to cover up all the 
evils they have perpetrated through their corrupt politics and cheating rule and 
numerous other means. For there are many doors that open up onto calamity. And 
God knows best what is right.” 5 

* * * 


3. al-'Umat al-Wuthqa, 68 ft'.; Ahmad Amin, Zu'ama' al-lslah. 

4. The chief official of a town; in today’s language, a mayor or governor. 

5. ‘Annan, Muhammad ‘Abdullah, Andahisiyydt, 52-3. 


One’s heart chokes in horror on going into the details of the plans for the divi¬ 
sion and breaking up of the Islamic world and seeing the efforts to obliterate and 
destroy it. One time Shakib Arslan spoke to us of the hundred plans for the dis¬ 
memberment of the Caliphate State. A conversation between the Russian Czar 
Nicholas and Sir Hamilton, known as the British Ambassador, show clearly the 
extent of these dangerous plans and the nature of their ideas and ambitions con¬ 
cerning the Islamic world. 6 

“On the dark night of the 9th January 1853 the Russian Czar Nicholas said to Sir 
Hamilton in his palace: 

“‘Think! We have before us a ‘sick man.’ He is truly sick. If we miss this oppor¬ 
tunity, we shall have a lot to pay for.’ 

“Sir Hamilton was invited a second time to meet the Czar, who again said to 
him: 

“‘You are not uninformed about Russia’s ambitions and aims since the time of 
Catherine the Great. As I said before, Turkey is a sick man. From our point of 
view, there is no harm in his dying. If he remains as he is, he will be a burden on 
us. If it is delayed, there is the possibility he will not die. Is it not better if we unite 
before a situation arises which will not profit us? I tell you openly. If we and Brit¬ 
ain unite in this question, the others will not concern us. I tell you openly, we can¬ 
not put up with it, if Britain occupies Asitane. 7 1 do not say you have such an inten¬ 
tion. I say only that if you were to have, it would not be accceptable to us. For my 
part, I guarantee that I shall not occupy the city. However, this is only temporary, 
until we are presented with more attractive conditions. If you remain undecided on 
the issue for much longer, it will be permissible for us to occupy it at a single 
word.’ 

“Sir Hamilton gave this reply: 

“‘Permit me to say a word, your majesty. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
sick man is on the point of death.’ 

“The Czar replied very angrily: 

‘“If your government has any expectation that Turkey still has signs of life, 
know that it is misinformed! I state categorically that the sick man is in the throes 
of death. But we cannot permit him to die on his own while we sit around here 
waiting. On the contrary, we must come to an agreement. I cannot guarantee that 
we shall conclude a treaty. My only request of you is a general agreement.’” 

* * * 

At no time in history, even in the most violent periods, has the head of one 
state laid plans against a neighbouring country in the way the Russian Czar laid 
against that state in order to destroy it. Moreover, even the darkest periods of 
history, when primitiveness and savagery held sway, did one country’s leader 
issue the death warrant for the leader of another country and set the time of his 
death. I truly believe such a thing never happened and that it never will. How¬ 
ever, the roots of the trickery that planned this inhuman project and carried out 


6. Hddiral-Alam al-lslami, iii, 307-8. 

7. From this time, the plans were laid to occupy Asitane, that is, Istanbul, and to make Aya 
Sophia into a church again. 
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this savage attack stretched back into the European mind and went deep into 
their unconscious and emotions. Thus, even before realizing their ambitions 
they agreed about sharing the legacy. 

The British Ambassador’s approach above demonstrates his government’s 
attitude. However much he approached the matter with a good intention, it is my 
belief that his true intention was for Britain not to have a rival when it came to 
dividing up the spoils. 

Following the setting of these plans, the fleets and armies started their attacks 
on every side of the Islamic world. Britain wiped out the Islamic countries in the 
Indian subcontinent, and gained supremacy in the Gulf. It occupied Aden. It sta¬ 
tioned its fleets in the area, which it had brought from east and west, to such an 
extent that not the tiniest island or coastal town remained unoccupied. After Brit¬ 
ain, France went into action. It occupied Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia. Italy 
went as far as Somalia and Eritrea. Holland gained complete control of the East 
Indies. In this way, the Islamic countries of East and West Africa were sur¬ 
rounded. Finally, Egypt and Sudan fell to Britain. In consequence, ‘Mijdar’ fell, 
and the Islamic lands were trampled under the boots of the Europeans. As the 
Prophet (PBUH) had foretold fourteen centuries previously, the Muslims had 
brought down this situation on themselves. 8 

* * * 

Let us take one of the secret records recently published, in the name of the 
British Minister of the Colonies. Its date is 9/1/1938. This document says: 

“This war has taught us that Islam is the greatest danger we have to combat and 
resist. Britain cannot tackle such a danger alone. France is in the same situation. A 
matter we should be pleased about is the disappearance of the Islamic Caliphate. 
My hope is that it will never return. Our policy aims to forever prevent the estab¬ 
lishment of Islamic Unity and solidarity. This policy must be continued. The policy 
we followed in the First World War against the Arabs was not aimed at only wip¬ 
ing out the Caliphate forces; besides removing the Caliphate, it aimed at reviving 
cries of racialism and nationalism in Egypt, Turkey, and other Islamic countries.” 9 

In line with the plans they had made, the Western powers divided up the Otto¬ 
man Empire into small pieces like a butcher slowly slaughtering and cutting up 
his victim. The Arabs took the lion’s share of this dismemberment in a special 
way whereby the first step was taken to break them off from Turkey. Iran was 
broken off in another way. Following this, Afghanistan was broken off, and it 
was followed by Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Azarbaijan, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, 
and others. As said above, the Arab lands received the greatest share from this 
division. It was broken up into dozens of pieces and as though scattered in every 
direction. According to some people, the reason for its being divided up into par¬ 
ticular portions was the rivalry between Britain and France. But if that had been 
the case, it would have meant that the Arab world would have been divided up 

8. God’s Messenger (PBUH) says in a Hadith: “As you invite them to eat something out of their 
dishes, so you will invite other peoples against you.” Abu Da'ud\ Dald'il al-Nubuwwa^ee., Mixlikdt 
al-Masabih, ii. Mijdar means ‘scarecrow.’ 

9. Public Records Office, London, No: 55951371. 
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nto three or four large pieces. For most of their lands were under the rule ol the 
same countries. For example, although Syria and Lebanon were under French 
occupation, they were split up. Jordan separated from Palestine. It was the same 
in the Gulf states, and Egypt and the Sudan. And these were British colonies. 
The region known as the Greater Arab Maghrib was entirely under French rule, 
yet it still was not saved from being split up. 

It is strange, but in India, where there was a danger of the country breaking 
up Britain followed a policy of maintaining unity. But its decision about the 
Arab lands, where there were efforts to secure unity, was that it should be 
broken up in the most evil way. Here lies the Islam factor, which the West tried 
to wipe out by every means. The chief of these was the breaking up of the 
Umma into dozens of tiny parts which were as far from each other and hostile to 
each other as was possible. The result to be most strongly expected from this 
were border disputes that would lead to endless quarrels. This point gives us a 
clue about the disputes between Lebanon and Syria, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
Morocco and Algeria, North and South Yemen, Iran and Iraq, Turkey and Syria, 
and so on. These countries’ wrangles about each other’s territory still continue. 
If we take a look at the map before us of this breaking up, we see dozens of Mus¬ 
lim countries. The Arab lands alone were split up into twenty-one or twenty-two 
states. But this policy was not limited to land; the colonial powers had many 
other plans they could not put into practice. To give some examples, France 
planned to break up Syria into three or four pieces. According to another plan, 
they wanted to break up the countries known today as the Maghrib, known at 
that time as the Far Maghrib, (Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia), into at least five 
different states. The same is true for the countries of the Arabian Peninsula. All 
these examples verify my ideas. 

To break up; in the very worst way. To scatter; everywhere in utter confusion. 
To wrest away; but slowly. All these were the methods the savage West 
employed in all their ferocity, and continued to employ. I consider all of them to 
be planned revenge. Revenge for the severe defeats they suffered in the Cru¬ 
sades. It consists of drawing international boundaries between the parts of a sin¬ 
gle community and bringing about division by setting up miniature states. The 
codes of law given to each of the parts (states) were all different as though each 
state belonged to a different race. They tried to instill Western modes of living in 
each part so that the day would come when the structure of each would be for¬ 
eign to their own brothers. Everything was ordered to perpetuate the characteris¬ 
tics of the structure of each. A state was given economic support in so far as it 
conformed to the structure. Moreover, it was given the appearance of being self- 
subsistent. Thus, various ideas, rational and hypothetical, were implanted that 
were particular to the structure. They looked on the experiences they had gained 
from their history-long struggles against colonialism differently to those of their 
brothers. A new society emerged with its own leaders, parties, press, and particu¬ 
lar modes of action. Thus, no need remained for the colonial powers to go to war 
themselves to complete the process of division. This had happened of itself 
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through a style of life they had imposed or instilled. Later on, the Islamic coun¬ 
tries attempted to address themselves to searching for ways to establish confi¬ 
dence and co-operation between themselves, and such matters as setting up a 
common market, joint economic co-operation programmes, to reduce excise and 
customs dues, and adjust the application of visas. However, the removal of the 
divisions between them is the most direct and the safest way to achieve the 
above endeavours. 10 

* * * 

In the following declaration addressing “all the Arab lands,” King George V of 
Britain is requesting them to join Britain’s ranks in their war. with the Turks, their 
brothers. He says the following in his pronouncement, or rather his delirium: 

“To our friends in the Arab lands. (But we have never been their friends) 

“You know that (no, we don’t know anything, George!) as the British people, 
we did not want to engage in this bitter war with Germany. But they nurtured 
enmity for the small states, their neighbours, and attacked them although they were 
guilty of nothing. However, Germany had itself guaranteed their independence 
through the treaties it had concluded with them and the documents it had signed. 

“As you know well, Germany has taken a dangerous path, plunged those around 
it into crisis, and using its genius, has deceived Turkey into assisting it. It has pro¬ 
gressively augmented its power, and employing money and false friendships, is 
perpetrating its excesses on the widest scale. It requested the Sultan of Turkey to 
issue an order for jihad against us and our friends. For there are millions of Mus¬ 
lims under our flag, of whom thousands are members of our armies. They are fight¬ 
ing shoulder to shoulder with us against the Germans. And yet, the Germans want 
the Muslims to oppose us and not to support us. 

“Doubtless, all sincere Muslims whose hearts brim with the beliefs of Islam, do 
not want these beliefs to be taken lightly or to be made a plaything in the hands of 
a foreigner who picks them out as victims in order to fill his stomach. 

“Great Britain, France, Russia, and all Muslims, who are their friends, are spon¬ 
taneously and enthusiastically sending all their young sons to us with flowers in 
order to fight against Turkey and the others. Among the Turks themselves, even, 
those with sound ideas are opposing the perilous path Turkey has taken. Perhaps 
after having been dragged into this war, some of you will ask what our intention 
was. To avoid confusion, I explain it as follows: 

“As the King of Great Britain and Emperor of India, among the conditions of 
peace and chief matters that will be drawn up on the conclusion of the war, I have 
accepted the condition of the Arabian Peninsula again donning the robe of free¬ 
dom, and its former nobility and honour being returned. 11 

“I do not know, is this sufficient for you? As far as we have seen, some of the 
Arab shaykhs want to be delivered from the hands of the Turks. Some of them are 
even strengthening our armies with their swords. If there are any among you who 
want to join us but are fearful to say so openly, I am addressing these words to you. 


10. Munir Shafiq, al-lslam wa Taljdiyat al-Inhitdt al-Mu'dsira , Cairo, 82 ff., 85. 

11. They did just the reverse; they broke it up into pieces and destroyed it; they divided the 
region up into tiny states the size of cities. Were they going to leave it to its own devices, especially 
after the discovery of petrol reserves? 
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“You should have no doubts as far as we are concerned. Watch for the best 
opportunity, and be certain that the opportunity will soon be yours to discard the 
garment of oppression and to shake off the dust of despotism. We are ready to 
assist you in every way in this matter. I promise you faithfully that with God’s help 
and strength this Umma will very soon be saved from everything preventing its 
independence. 12 

“George V 
King of Great Britain 
Emperor of India” 

* * * 

The Ottoman Empire was their first target. Was it not a centre of the Cali¬ 
phate? Was it not the seat of the Sultan whom all Muslims considered to be 
sacred? But no one was deceived apart from the Arabs and their treacherous 
reply to the above ravings. No one else gave ear to this “call,” only the ambition 
of the Arabs and Turks and their thirst for power and rule. 

* * * 

In Karachi, Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali and his brother Shawkat ‘Ali were sent 
before the High Court accused of revolt and opposing the pronouncement King 
George had published. Muhammad ‘Ali said the following to the members of the 
court, among whom was not a single Muslim: 

“Someone who declares war on his Muslim brother is not a Muslim. No Muslim 
soldier or officer can assist the British Army in hostilities against the Muslim peo¬ 
ple of Turkey. If a Muslim is forced into fighting another Muslim people, it falls to 
him in such a situation only to reject it. What is more, in such a situation, he should 
try to stir all Muslims into action. A Muslim who accepts Islam as his religion and 
Muhammad (PBUH) as his Prophet and God’s Messenger, knows that it is not per¬ 
missible according to the Shari‘a to fight Muslims and join an army which kills 
them unjustly. 

“Members of the jury! Will any good come to their own country and army of 
Muslims who do not assent sincerely to God and consider it permissible to oppose 
His commands? Their God bestowed life on them, the honour of belief, and this 
sovereignty. 

“No, God is above sovereignty, He is above country. God is above everything. 
This is my belief. If you wish, hang me. Only know that by doing this you are com¬ 
mitting suicide, for you are killing your own spirit.” 13 

Without doubt, the chief of all matters is religion. The aim of everything is 
religion. One who does not begin his life with this, will not be able to live it in 
the true meaning and will not discover its true meaning. Man’s prime duty is to 
live for God. Some people may receive honour and bestowal while carrying out 
this duty, but these should be only for God. Otherwise, like a dry leaf in the wind, 
they will be doomed to be blown hither and thither and to fall into the mud. 

* t- * 

12. The Arabs realized the falsity of these promises only when they had been broken up into 
tribes and groups and bloody wars had broken out between them. The greatest calamity, however, 
was the loss of Palestine and setting up of Israil. 

13. Quoted from the book, Ayyuhd'l-MuhalUffm, 24 ff. 
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Bediuzzaman’s position was identical to that of Muhammad ‘Ali’s. The fol¬ 
lowing conversation took place between himself and one of the well-known 
Kurdish leaders, Huseyin Pasha: 

Husayn Pasha: “I want to consult you. My soldiers, horses, weapons and 
ammunition are all ready. We only await your command.” 

Bediuzzaman: “What do you mean? Whom do you want to fight?” 

Husayn Pasha: “Mustafa Kemal.” 

Bediuzzaman: And who are Mustafa Kemal’s soldiers?” 

Husayn Pasha: “I don’t know... soldiers.” 

Bediuzzaman: “Those soldiers are the sons of this land. They are my kith and 
kin and your kith and kin. Whom will you kill? And whom will they kill? Think! 

Use your head! Are you going to make Ahmad kill Mehmed and Hasan kill 
Husayn?” 

Husayn Pasha: “Death is preferable to such a life.” 

Bediuzzaman: What has happened to life? If you’re fed up with life, why do 
you concern yourselves with the sins of all Muslims, of all the wretched people? 
What do you want with them?” 

s f* N 5 *!• / 

In 1957, the French used Senegalese soldiers against the Algerians, when they 
rebelled against the French. On opening the doors of the prisons where the 
Algerians were imprisoned, the Senegalese soldiers saw the Algerians reading 
the Qur’an. Astonished, their rifles fell from their hands. They ran into the 
prison yard shouting at the French commander: “They’re Muslims' They’re 
Muslims!” 

It was strange, but the Senegalese did not know the Algerians were Muslims. 
For the French had given them the idea that they were not Muslims and were 
enemies of the Senegalese. 

* * * A ' 

The bonds of Islam are truly very strong. For which reason the Westerners 
have tried to weaken these ties and divide them up so that the Muslims have no 
place in the world. 

' ’ * * * i 

God Almighty says the following to Muslims on the subject of unity: 

And holdfast all together, by the rope which. God [stretches out for you], 
and be not divided among yourselves; and remember with gratitude God’s 
favour on you; for you were enemies and He joined your hearts in love, so 
that you became brethren; and you were on the brink of the pit of fire and 
He saved you from it. Thus does God make His signs clear to you; that you 
may be guided.' 4 

Be not like those who are divided amongst themselves and fall into disputa- 
14. Qur’an, 3:103. 
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dons after receiving clear signs; for them is a dreadful penalty . 15 
As for those who divide their religion and break up into sects, you have no 
part in them in the least; their affair is with God; He will in the end tell 
them the truth of all that they did . 16 

So set your face steadily and truly to the Faith; [establish] God’s handi¬ 
work according to the pattern on which He has made mankind; no change 
[let there be] in the work [wrought] by God; that is the standard religion; 
but most among mankind know it not. * Turn you back in repentance to 
Him, and fear Him; establish, regular prayers, and be not among those who 
join gods with God — * Those who split up their religion, add become 
[mere] sects, each party rejoicing in that which is with itself.' 1 

We can conclude the following from these verses: 

Firstly: Call to the straight path; that is, adhering to God’s Shari‘a and its 
method. God’s Shari’a is above all personal whims and reasons for division. 

Secondly: Call to the true nature of things. The filling of the believer’s heart 
with belief, in a way far from the lusts and desires of the instinctual soul, which 
lead to division instead of unity, and dispersal instead of coming together. 

Thirdly: Call to perform the obligatory five daily prayers. The prayers are the 
sign of the unity of the community of believers, and of the brotherhood and close 
ties between the individual and society, and the society and the Umma. 

Fourthly: Warning against associating partners with God and beliefs and 
actions springing from this. For associating partners with God means a multiplic¬ 
ity of Gods, which in turn means a multiplicity of ideas and aims, styles and 
means. The more gods multiply, the more the groups and communities believing 
in these gods will multiply. 18 

* * * • 

One of the most important movements which aimed to strengthen the unity of 
the Muslim Umma and prevent its breaking up was that of Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani. The American Lawthrub Stood ward said the following about it: 

“In summary, all Jamal al-Din al-Afghani’s teachings were focussed on the 
many obstacles placed before the East by the West. The spirit of the Crusades had 
not left them, indeed, it had become more firmly rooted. It persisted as bigotry, 
with all its elements. For this reason, they employ every means to wipe out every 
sort of movement which aims at reforming and arousing the Muslims... 

“What the Muslims should do in this situation, in order to continue their exis¬ 
tence, is to unite against these attacks. There is no other way of preventing the 
West’s advance and resisting those things which have given them superiority.” 

Jamal al-Din ai-Afghani said: 

“I gathered together my scattered thoughts and straightened out my muddled 

15. Qur’an, 3:105-6. 

16. Qur’an, 6:159. 

17. Qur’an, 30:32. 

18. Shaltut, Shaykh Mahmud, al-Islain: 'Aqidulan wa SharVman; wa min tuwjJhut al-lslam; 
wa’l-lsldm wa Bind’u’l-Mujtcimd'. 
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ideas, then I looked to the East and its people. The first place I trod in those lands 
was Afghanistan. Then India. There, my mind received knowledge. Iran is like a 
neighbour and a bridge. The Arabian Peninsula: the Hijaz, where revelation came 
with its surety and loftiness; the Najd, Iraq and Baghdad with its Harun and 
Ma’mun; Damascus with its brilliant Umayyads; Andalusia with its ai-Hamra Pal¬ 
ace. That is the situation of every corner of the Islamic world, and of all its states. 
That is the East. I taxed my brain to the utmost to diagnose its sickness, I searched 
for its cure. Finally I found the cure for this fatal disease that breaks up the people 
of Islam, confuses their ideas, that makes them unite in conflict and conflict in 
unity. I used this medicine to secure their unity and awaken them to the dangerous 
deceptions of the West...” 

^ . 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi passed all his life in exile, prisons, suffering oppres¬ 
sion and persecution. But he never gave up his cause or hesitated. He never 
feared and never fell into despair. In many respects his life resembled that of 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani. The aim of both was the same, even if in form they 
were different. After visiting Jamal al-Din al-Afghani in his house, Shakib 
Arslan said: 

“I asked about the Muslims’ situadon at the present time, although their forefa¬ 
thers crossed the Atlantic Ocean and discovered America first. Jamal al-Din gave 
this reply: ‘Today’s Muslims have no aspiration; their pride is numbed; their minds 
are dead. They have only one thing which is awake in them: their lusts... 

“‘The younger generations must be given a very sound religious education. This 
work must be undertaken by those who have vowed not to bow before anyone and 
not to give up in the face of any misfortunes. They should be people whose resolu¬ 
tion can be destroyed by no threat, who are deceived by no promises of rank and 
position, who do not rely on trade and profit; on the contrary, who can endure 
every sort of difficulty and oppression...” 

Is not what Bediuzzaman said and did exactly the same as what Jamal al-Din 
was saying here? Are the Risale-i Nur and the Nur Community not true universi¬ 
ties for the education of a new generation? Are the Risale-i Nur and the Nur 
Community not exactly the ‘university’ Jamal al-Din wanted for the making of 
the new generation, whose aim is sincerity and being saved from backwardness 
and being annihilated? 

In the sermon he delivered in the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, Bediuzza¬ 
man said: 

The reason for our unity is Divine Unity; our oath and pledge is belief; we are 
united because we affirm Divine Unity. All believers are charged with upholding 
the Word of God, and at this time the most effective means of doing this is material 
progress. For the Europeans are crushing us under their tyranny with the weapons 
of science and industry. We shall therefore wage jihad with the weapons of science 
and industry on ignorance, poverty, and conflicting ideas, the worst enemies of 
upholding the Word of God.” 19 

19. Risale-i Nur Miiellifi, Bediiizzcunan Said Nursi, Tarihge-i Hayati, Mesleki, Terciime-i Mali, 
Istanbul, Sozler Yaymevi 1976, 54 / The Damascus Sermon, Sozler Publications 1996, 78. 
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It is a circle bound with a luminous chain which stretches from east to west and 
from south to north; those within it at this time number more than three hundred 
million. The point of unity of this union ( ittihdd) and what binds it is Divine Unity. 
Its oath and its promise are belief in God. Its members are all believers, belonging 
rom the time of God’s covenant with man. Its register is the Preserved Tablet. Its 
means of communication are all Islamic books. Its daily newspapers, all religious 
newspapers whose aim is ‘upholding the Word of God.’ Its clubs and councils are 
the mosques, religious schools, and sufi meeting-places. Its centre is the two sacred 

mad] ”20 6CCa and MCdma *' ItS head> the GIory of the World [*e Prophet Muham- 
Bediuzzaman related the following anecdote: 

t0 the beginning of the Second Constitutional Period (1908-1918) I 
joined Sultan Rejad’s tour of Rumelia on behalf of the Eastern Provinces. In our 
carnage of the tram a discussion started with two friends who taught in the new 
secular schools and were well-versed in science. They asked me: ‘Which is more 

necessary and should be stronger, religious zeal or national zeal?’ To which I 
replied: 

With us Muslims religion and nationhood are united, although there is a theo¬ 
retical, apparent and incidental difference between them. Indeed, religion is the life 
and spirit of the nation. When they are seen as different and separate from each 
other, religious zeal encompasses both the common people and upper classes 
whereas national zeal is felt by one person out of a hundred, that is, a person who is 
ready to sacrifice his personal benefits for the nation. Since this is the case, relig¬ 
ious zeal must be the basis with regard to the rights of all the people, while national 

zeal must serve it and be its fortress. 

This is especially so since, we people of the East are not like those of the West- 
our hearts are governed by the sense of religion. The fact that it was in the East that 
pre-eternal Divine Determining sent most of the prophets indicates that only the 
sense of religion will awaken the East and impel it to progress. A convincing argu- 

Sto Mm 4 ' 5 ^ 016 6ra ° f Ae Pr ° Phet Muhammad (PBUH) and those who followed 

Religious zeal and Islamic nationhood have completely fused in the Turks and 
Arabs and may not now be separated. Islamic zeal is a luminous chain which is 
most strong and secure and is not bom of this world. It is a support that is firm and 
certain, and will not fail. It is an unassailable fortress that cannot be razed.” 21 

* * * 

Conclusion 

Recently a new book by Chris Helsel appeared in America, called Prophet- 
hood and Politics.-- The author speaks of preparations for a nucleer war and 
says that he received an invitation from an Anglican Christian community in 

^enca and that it believes in Jesus’ second coming and that the greater state 
of Israil has to be founded. 

20. Tarihge-i Hayat, 62. 

21 , Tarihge-i Hayat, 92 / The Damascus Sermon 59-60 
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The Greater Israil which stretches as far the Tigris and the Euphrates... 

In order to achieve this dream, there has to be a nucleer war that will wipe out 
the Islamic countries that stand in the way and the other Muslims countries that 
support them. 

Five years ago I read the following two news items in the magazines Time and 
Newsweek. The first said this: 

“Israil has prepared an excellent plan to set up a statue in the place of the 
Masjid al-Aqsa.” 

The second news item was this: 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury has paid allegiance to Pope John Paul n. 
Holding a lengthy meeting on the wars and hostility between the Catholics and 
Protestants, they have agreed on the question of peace.” 

All the alliances and agreements between the Catholics, or between the Prot¬ 
estants, or between the Catholics and the Protestants, and between the Orthodox, 
or between all of them with the Jews, are a continuation of the murder, blood¬ 
shed, and savagery that have been continuing for two thousand years. 

The first and last aim of these accords is the elimination of Islam and Muslims 
from the face of the earth. 

NATO openly proclaimed Islam to be its enemy. 

The European Union continuously hatches new plans against the Muslims. 

The World Council of Churches is endeavouring to drive Islam out of Aya 
Sophia, and restore Tslambol’ as the Orthodox ‘Vatican.’ 

For at least fifty years, the Colorado Congress has been actively trying to 
Christianize Muslims. 23 

The Russian Jirinowsky, who takes delight in spilling blood, may intend to 
occupy Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey. 

Israil is trying to erect a statue on the site of the Masjid al-Aqsa. 

Missionaries declare they will not rest until the cross is set up on the minarets 
of Mecca and Medina. 

The sole way of salvation in the face of all these enemies is unity and togeth¬ 
erness. And at the same time to pull the Umma out of the pit of discord and divi¬ 
sion. 

“O Muslim! Ask yourself; who are you?” 24 

Are you still alive? 

Or have you died? 

Or are you a living corpse? 

What is better than a person knowing himself and being melted in the crucible 
of belief? 

23. See the work al-Tanassur for hostile plans against the Islamic world, and my work al-Zahf 
lid Makka. 

24. Iqbal, Muhammad, Jdwld Name. 
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Life is otherwise merely a smoke-ring or a cry that swiftly fades on the ear of 
time. 

* * * 

The Arabs and all Muslims must unite. If they do not unite and agree... if they 
do not unite and agree, God will bring a people whom He loves and who love 
Him. They are lowly before the believers, and proud before the unbelievers. 
They fight on God’s way, and fear not being censured by those who rebuke 
them. 

On that day, all believers will receive God’s succour and be victorious. This is 
the truth, and its coming is close! 


* * * 




The Means of Communicating Islam 
in 20th Century Turkey 
and Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, 
in the Face of Efforts to Eradicate Islam 

D. Mehmet Dogan 


We have without doubt, sent down the Message; and We will assuredly 
guard it. (15:9) 

“Before the Great War, or around the beginning of it, I had a true vision. In it, I 
was under the famous mountain of Agn, known as Mount Ararat. The mountain 
suddenly exploded with a terrible blast. Pieces the size of mountains were scattered 
all over the world. I looked and saw that in that awful situation, my mother was 
beside me. I said to her: ‘Don’t be frightened. This is happening at God’s com¬ 
mand, and He is All-Compassionate and All-Wise.’ Suddenly, while in that situa¬ 
tion, I saw that a person of importance was commanding me: ‘Expound the miracu- 
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lousness of the Qur’an!’ I awoke and I understood that there was going to be a 
great explosion, and after that explosion and upheaval, the walls surrounding the 
Qur’an would be destroyed. The Qur’an would then defend itself directly. It was 
going to be attacked and its miraculousness would be its steel armour. And in a 
way surpassing his ability, someone like me was going to be appointed at this time 
to reveal a sort of its miraculousness; and I understood that it was me who had 
been designated.” 

1. Post-War ideology and the reforms aimed at eradicating Islam 

It is necessary to consider as a whole the collapse of the Ottoman Empire after 
the First World War, the abolition of the Caliphate, the founding of the Repub¬ 
lic, and the measures taken subsequently. The Ottoman Empire had remained as 
an island of hope in the eyes of the Islamic world, but after its defeat in the War 
the colonial powers obtained the means of destroying it, and this they then did. 

The setting up of a new state in Anatolia and eastern Thrace was looked on 
favourably in the face of the threatened spread of the Bolshevik revolution. The 
Lausanne Conferance came to a decision concerning both the physical extent of 
such a state, and the extent of its influence. Those governing Turkey after Lau¬ 
sanne created the sort of country the victorious powers wanted to see after peace 
had been declared—a country distanced from Islam whose cultural and spiritual 
influence had been eliminated. In the intellectual field of this time, ideas were 
expressed in terms of official views which might be defined as “the post-War 
ideology.” One may attribute to “the post-War ideology” the fact that the mod¬ 
ernization programme which was implemented in the first years of the Turkish 
Republic was implemented forcibly, although it would have been possible to do 
so with popular support. 

Turkey’s rulers in the 1930’s were right to boast that they had saved the coun¬ 
try from Islam. The measures they had enforced since 1922 were indeed far- 
reaching, or awesome even. They had eliminated the Islamic institutions which 
had any political or social influence, as well as their visual appearance, and even 
their parallel culture. The matter went so far as prohibiting Turkish music. These 
measures were carried out over ten years together with extensive ‘purification’ 
or ‘cleaning up’ operations. It is estimated that those killed during the ‘clean¬ 
ing up’ operations exceeded in number those who died in the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

During this period, Islam was pushed entirely from the centre to the periph¬ 
ery, and from the towns to the villages and provinces. It was sentenced to being 
unofficial after having been official, and to illegality from legality. For a certain 
period every type of news and information about Islam was prohibited from nor¬ 
mal circulation and from publication by the usual means. A policy was enacted 
of unified education (that is, education monopoly) and unified publishing (pub¬ 
lishing monopoly). 

During this period every means of teaching Islam —which had been 
supressed—- academically at every level had been entirely abolished. At least 
theoretically, its legal existence had been made impossible. As though even, it 
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had been left aside. Anyone who looks through the newspapers and magazines 
of that time will see that Islam is mentioned only in connection with “political 
reaction and negatively. Looking at the scene in those years what appears is 
this: it was as though the thousand years of Islamic culture had not existed in this 
country and that its people had not developed their identity and character 
through it. 

Can a religion be eradicated through positivist logic? Can it be torn out of the 
people in whom it is rooted? According to those ruling the country, it was possi¬ 
ble. It was attempted, through ideological education, to produce an anti-Islamic 
or non-Islamic generation in the years Islam was not taught at all. But due to 
man’s innate disposition, this official education was not successful in the greater 
part of the country, let alone being completely successful. 

The Latin alphabet did not accomplish the expected magic leap forward 
expected of it; everyone did not become literate in a short time with these letters, 
despite the claims made the ‘National Leader’ in his speech! In subsequent peri¬ 
ods hopes were tied to the spread of education. As though, on the whole popula¬ 
tion receiving education (particularly higher education) everyone would lose 
their religion. It has once again been understood in recent years from girls 
receiving higher education who wear Islamic dress, that as a policy, to make 
education irreligious is insufficient. 

2. Traditional means versus modern means 

A number of people who have been given no place in the written history of 
recent Turkey, were successful in doing what the country’s rulers could not do, 
despite having at their disposal large budgets, numerous officials, modern means 
of communication, and the armed forces. One who holds an important place 
among these people, whom the writers of Turkey’s official history do not want 
to mention even negatively and avoid giving a place in their works, was Bediuz¬ 
zaman Said Nursi. Said Nursi was one of those who took upon themselves the 
unaccustomed (passive) existence of Islam, which had been made illegal and had 
been ostracized; in fact, he was the foremost of them. 

Said Nursi was not a new personality in the Republican period. In his youth 
he had been active in many fields from education to politics, and had gone to 
Istanbul in 1907 for the purpose of founding the Medresetu’z-Zehra, a sort of 
university, in eastern Turkey. He lived a very active life after this. He was in 
Salonica as a supporter of the Constitutional Revolution. He was one of the 
founders of the Ittihad-i Muhammedi Cemiyeti (Society for Muslim Unity) in 
1909. He was arrested in connection with the 31st of March Revolt, but was 
acquitted. Said Nursi played a part in numerous events at this stage of his life, 
including fighting on the Caucasian Front and being taken a prisoner-of-war. 
Although he supported the National Struggle, he retired to Van because of the 
general situation after the War, and began to live in solitude on a mountain. The 
life that he lived here with a small number of his students may have been the 
period of preparation for the passive struggle he would later pursue. He was 
arrested in connection with the Shaykh Said events. 
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Said Nursi was later compelled to reside in Barla, a remote and inaccessible 
region of Isparta Province. The Republican government supposed that they had 
made him ineffective by exiling him to such an out-of-the-way place, and even 
to have eliminated him in some respects. 

Said Nursi demonstrated two things in this place of exile. The first may be 
described as Islam under minimum conditions.” Lacking all resources, he was 
living in a tiny, remote village. His daily food probably consisted only of a bowl 
of soup. Secondly, he showed that it is possible to influence the masses without 
having at one s disposal any of the modern means of communication. He proved 
that ideas and the spreading of them to broad masses of supporters was possible 
in a country in which all the centres of communication had been taken under 
control and all channels of publication closed to Islam. 

3. Adapting to new conditions from “Islam under minimum condi¬ 
tions” 

In the 1920 s and 30’s when Islam had been pushed from the centre to the 
periphery, from the cities to the provinces, villages and countryside, and had 
been sentenced to being unofficial and illegal after having been official and 
legal; and when it was not even permitted to publish by the normal means any 
sort of news or information about Islam, the regime had not been able to eradi¬ 
cate Islam. This seemingly impossible situation was the result of the efforts of a 
number of spiritual leaders and learned men who conducted a sort of passive 
struggle, which might be called “Islam under minimum conditions,” teaching 
religion without using the usual technological means of communication of the 
day, yet reaching the broad masses. Said Nursi holds a very special place among 
these leaders. 

During this period the traditional educational centres and communications net¬ 
works of Islam had been either closed or were under surveillance. For this rea¬ 
son Said Nursi did not disseminate his ideas from the mosque, which was 
watched. In the same way, the use of modem means of communication had been 
made impossible. It was not even possible to print books on a press, let alone 
produce newspapers or magazines. In fact, it was only possible to print Said 
Nursi’s works towards the 1960’s on paper assigned by Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes from the state-owned paper mills. 

Said Nursi responded to the printing presses of the Republican government, 
which printed thousands of books, and their newspapers and magazines with cir¬ 
culations of hundreds of thousands, and their radio stations which reached mil¬ 
lions, with what might be reckoned to be extremely simple or even primitive 
methods. He spread his ideas by means peculiar to himself which were very 
ancient, without having recourse to the customary technologies. Since it was 
impossible to reproduce books on presses, they chose to duplicate them by hand. 

However quickly it is done, writing out by hand is woefully inadequate in 
comparison with mass reproduction. Moreover, there were many illiterates in 
society and they were in the majority. Due to this too, the method of group 
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readings of the texts was adopted. These practices later became the source of the 
differences that arose between the ‘writers’ and ‘readers’ among Bediuzzaman’s 
students. 

All the official, authorized thinkers of the republican period have been forgot¬ 
ten. It may even be argued whether or not any thinkers were produced at that 
time. If there were any, they were thinkers who had a place outside the official 
ideology. Said Nursi did many things apart from thinking in this period. During 
his time of exile, he developed a stance that at first glance might be classified as 

passive . Nevertheless, by the 1950’s, it was estimated that he had nearly a mil¬ 
lion followers. 

lust as in the field of religious reflective thought Said Nursi was both a tradi¬ 
tionalist and a modernist, so in the question of politics, he was both outside poli¬ 
tics and held a political position. However much he professed the view that he 
should remain outside politics, when the time came he did not hold back from 
supporting the Democrat Party against the Republican People’s Party and its sin¬ 
gle party mentality. 

Said Nursi pointed out that the world was undergoing a spiritual crisis: 

A sickness, a plague, a pestilence, has been bom in Western society, shaking it to 
its foundations, which is gradually spreading over the earth. What remedies will 
the Muslim community put forward in the face of this terrible contagion? The rot¬ 
ten, stinking, vain formulas of the West? Or the fresh, new fundamentals of the 
Islamic community’s faith? I see that the heads of the great are plunged in heed¬ 
lessness. The rotten pillars of unbelief cannot support the citadel of belief. For this 
reason, I have concentrated all my efforts on religious belief.” 

He put forward in this way the basis of his teaching. But he had an inward¬ 
looking side and it was possibly from this that his tie with politics arose: 

What causes me pain are only the dangers to which Islam is exposed. Formerly 
the dangers came from outside and it was easy to resist them. Now they come from 
within. The worm has penetrated the trunk and it has become difficult to resist it. I 
am frightened that the community’s body will be unable to withstand it, because it 
does not perceive the enemy. It supposes to be its friend its greatest enemy, who 

has its teeth sunk in its arteries and is drinking its blood.” 

„ Althou g h Sai d Nursi used traditional methods to convey his message in those 
minimum conditions,” when conditions changed he did not oppose the repro¬ 
duction of his works. New conditions brought new opportunities and these new 
opportunities had to be taken advantage of. Towards the 1960’s his treatises 
were published with the support of the Democrat Party Prime Minister, and in 
this way a new period of communication began. This coincided with the years 
preceding his death. The means by which the message was to be conveyed after 
he would no longer be there, were clear. 

On the one hand he took advantage of the new means afforded by the new 
conditions and on the other, new possibilities or conditions were emerging in 
the field of pohticts. For this reason Said Nursi never remained aloof from the 
pohrical situation of the period in which he lived. If politics is the art of the pos- 
sible, he lived his life to the end doing the possible. 
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After his death, things which for him were not possible happened and he con¬ 
tinued to be the subject of a political settling of accounts. The ensuing events 
could not prevent §anliurfa from being a seat for him, but they prevented it 
being a permanent place of burial for him. There must have been some wisdom 
in this, for what sort of visiting place a known grave will be and how it will be 
visited is another question.... 

4. Religious expression utilizing the available means 

The open expression or teaching of Islam by the existing means of education 
and communication in 20th century Turkey was made virtually impossible from 
1924 to the 1940’s. After Sehilurre§ad, the journal of ideas that had been pub¬ 
lished in the Second Constitutional Period and had brought together Islamic 
thinkers and scholars under the direction of Mehmed Akif, was closed, no vehi¬ 
cle remained for the written expression of religious ideas. Mehmed Akif, who 
P aAlcl F ateci in the National Struggle as a deputy in the National Assembly 
and had written the national anthem, saw that the possibilities of life in Turkey 
were exhausted and felt compelled to leave it for Egypt. During this period a few 
simple works were written with the people at large in view, but there were no 
publications for the intellectuals. 

Having studied for a doctorate in France, Nureddin Topcu firstly published a 
journal called Hareket in 1939, and with his critiques of Western civilization and 
technology described the value of Islam in a way that provoked a reaction 
among intellectuals. In an article entitled “Renaissance movements” in the first 
issue of the magazine in February 1939, Topcu put forward a critical view of 
Western civilization, science and technology at a time it held unassailable pres¬ 
tige. He wrote: 

“The unrivalled dominant position industry has acquired in the 20th century was 
the product of 19th century positive science, which was without ideal, paved the 
way for the desponsm of cliques, and the aim of which consisted of recognizing 
everything. Science ensured unchallengeable control over the raw materials of the 
earth, allowing the European nations to gradually exploit humanity in ever more 
efficient and guaranteed ways, where through spiritual and moral values they could 
have created a renaissance for humanity.” 

If you compare these ideas with the saying: “The truest guide in life is sci- 
ence, which had been uttered a short time previously and had become an offi¬ 
cial pnnciple, it will show their true content. 

Nureddin Topcu told intellectuals who expected salvation and solutions from 
urope that Europe itself was lacking three dynamics, then said we should await 
rom ourselves the rebirth of the age, and the most important condition of this 
was tied to our remaining outside Europe. “A nation like us who has embraced 
European civilization but according to the map is outside Europe, should await 
from itself the rebirth of the age. The most important condition for this is for us 
not to be on the map of Europe and to remain aloof from its greed and egotism.” 

In the same article, Nureddin Topcu discusses the renaissance Islam brought 
about in Harran in south-east Turkey in the 10th century. At the very least, this is 
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an approach that will put a end to the idea that the word renaissance is peculiar 
to the West. Topcu asserts that the nation’s presence and human resources in 
Anatolia were the product of this renaissance. “The Islamic renaissance born in 
Harran in the tenth century gave its moral effulgence to sufism, the authentic 
form of Islam, and with its first surge, created in those centuries from the Turco¬ 
mans who entered the religion of Islam, a nation in Anatolia. We are the nation 
whom that renaissance created.” 

As a Muslim thinker who had completed his education in the West, Nureddin 
Topcu played an important role in the formation of the Muslim type of intellec¬ 
tual in Turkey’s recent history who had received Western-style education. 
Another influential and popular name in this field is the subtler poet and literary 
figure, Necip Fazil. In the journal Biiyiik Dogu, which he published with inter¬ 
vals from 1943 onwards, he produced a publication in a more popular and pro¬ 
vocative style. While Topgu avoided almost completely anything to do with poli¬ 
tics, Necip F azi l always tended to display and develop political attitudes and to 
form political relations. The notable point is their both having received all or 
part of their education in Europe. The shared sides of Topcu and Necip Fazil do 
not end here; another important side was their both entering into relations with 
Naqshi shaykhs in the 1930’s and pursuing such a course. 

If one of the ways of teaching Islam ( teblig ) after the founding of the Repub¬ 
lic was through the minimum means favoured by Said Nursi and certain other 
men of religion and learning —by traditional methods and means, the second 
was conveying messages openly to the masses by utilizing new means of com¬ 
munication. 

5. Transition from old means of expression to new means of com¬ 
munication 

We mentioned two different ways when discussing the means of teaching 
Islam after the foundation of the Republic, which they had wanted to push from 
the centre to the periphery, and from the city to the provinces and the country¬ 
side. The first of these was the teaching of Islam under the minimum conditions, 
which was carried out by a number of religious scholars brought up according to 
traditional methods, who followed such methods. The second was giving clear 
messages to the masses using new means of communication. 

Differences were experienced after the change to the multi-party system when 
those following the first way took advantage of, on the one hand, means of 
expressing themselves in the area of politics, and on the other, new means of 
communication. 

Said Nursi who had been actively involved in politics at the start of the 20th 
century, had withdrawn from it completely after the founding of the Republic, 
and had chosen a way of teaching Islam which might be classified as passive and 
aimed at saving the people’s belief. After the change to the multi-party system, 
Said Nursi did not return to the active politics he had pursued in the Second 
Constitutional Period, but he also did not remain entirely outside politics. He 


assumed an attitude of support for the Democrat Party against the Republican 
Peoples’ Party with its single party mentality. This was at the same time related 
to a section of people adapting to normal conditions having been saved from 
oppression to an extent. Under the “minimum conditions,” Said Nursi had 
formed (had had to form) relations with the lowest sectors of society with 
respect to both social and cultural level, and had spread his ideas among them. In 
the final years of his life however, he had the opportunity to print his works, and 
from his point of view the ground was prepared for new conditions. 

After Said Nursi’s death, both the printed texts continued to spread despite 
various obstacles, and so did his ideas which were written and read according to 
the old methods. In time, a group of adherents emerged which was different with 
regard to education and occupation. The level of education rose, and the Risale-i 
Nur movement successfully modernized itself to a large extent in this regard 
through members employed in the government bureaucracy, universities, and 
business life. Nevertheless, although conditions had changed, it was notable as a 
movement whose unchanging aspects were preponderant. This was particularly 
in the case of its continuing its former political attitudes. As a whole, the Risale-i 
Nur movement became established as a conservative comment on politics. 

Some members of the movement started to use modern means of communica¬ 
tion, extremely belatedly since it had been previously possible. We can show the 
weekly fttihad newspaper, which began publication in 1967, as the periodical 
produced by the Nur movement. It continued in publication for four years. A 
campaign was started to turn it into a daily paper as a result of which the Yeni 
Asya newspaper appeared, first in 1971. The using of new means of communica¬ 
tion opened up the way to disagreement among the members of the movement. 
Some chose to work entirely according to old methods. The Yeni Asya, which is 
still published, changed its name from time to time. The best known was the 
Yeni Nesil, which was published for a time as the newspaper of a different group 
within the movement. 

No new leaders over a long period brought out new press organs. For this rea¬ 
son, this traditionalist movement became notable as modernist in communica¬ 
tions and conservative in politics. The differences occasioned by the modern 
means of communication were again experienced during the emergence of a 
religiously oriented party (the Millt Nizam Partisi —the National Order Party). 

6. Islam by all means! 

Because the Risale-i Nur students had represented Islam under “the minimum 
conditions,” they never made politics their first choice. Although conditions 
changed, their attitude towards politics was always as the lesser of two evils. 

Although after Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s death, his ideas continued to circu¬ 
late as before, doubts arose as new means of communication became available. 
A split occurred between those who did not want to use such methods at all, and 
those who were in favour of it. Further differences occurred among those in 
favour of it. Then further differences occurred in connection with the means of 
communication. 
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The members of the Risale-i Nur movement who had lived through the 
changes from “Islam under minimum conditions” to “Islam under optimum con¬ 
ditions” were able to overcome their doubts concerning the new conditions and 
the use of new means only as a result of a slow process. This process was at the 
same time a process of differences and splits. 

It was a slow process in connection with the role to be played in politics, 
rather than new means of communication being established in place of tradi¬ 
tional methods. 

In a society in which the centre of politics appears to play a role, as a political 
stance, it may be as influential to be outside politics as to be inside them. How¬ 
ever, the Risale-i Nur community’s conservative stance, which amounts to its 
being neither inside nor outside politics, has formed an obstacle to the emer¬ 
gence of a clear political attitude. Doubtless, on the founding of the National 
Order Party in the 1970’s and later when it was transformed into the National 
Salvation Party ( Mill! Selamet Partisi), the question of their relations with poli¬ 
tics was the subject of debate within the movement. Certain individuals con¬ 
nected with the Risale-i Nur movement undertook important roles at the times 
these parties were established. 

It should not be forgotten that the party system did not emerge as a new insti¬ 
tution only in the period following the founding of the Republic, it was thus in 
all periods. There was no easy solution to how this new institution, which was 
closely connected with the existing conditions, should be interpreted or 
accepted. The attitude towards the new party led to delays in adapting to condi¬ 
tions and finally to a hardening of attitudes. 

As a teacher of religion, Said Nursi did not form an organization with hard 
and fast rules and a bureaucracy. Just as such an organization would have been 
unnecessary, it would in any case have been impossible. It is always possible to 
suppress an organization with rules. Said Nursi was exemplary under “the mini¬ 
mum conditions,” and in continuously performing his duty. He ordered his entire 
life accordingly, dedicating it to his cause and not even marrying. Perhaps in 
later years innovations were introduced by those who had taken the same path 
and had dedicated themselves to this work, due to their being sufficiently 
influential to found a political party. A group of those who continuously did 
work dedicated themselves to the cause like their master, rather than to the cares 
of daily life; this doubtless produced important results. 

Fethullah Giilen started to win fame in the 1970’s as a preacher. In respect of 
the Risale-i Nur movement, he was distinguished by having a different attitude 
towards the new conditions. His chosing -—differently to Said Nursi— the 
mosque as the place for delivering the message was one of the signs of his adapt¬ 
ing to the new conditions. For in the 1970’s, the mosque held a position totally 
different to that of the 1920’s and ’30’s. After the period in which the construc¬ 
tion of mosques was forbidden, thousands of mosques were built by the people, 
so too congregations emerged to fill them. A further novelty was the govern¬ 
ment’s opening ‘Imam Hatip’ schools and theology departments in universities. 


As the places of not only a group of specific members, but of a congregration 
covering a broad spectrum of society, the mosques were in this way open to a 
broad message. 

The group attached to Fethullah Hoja had recourse to the media not directly 
under their identities, but indirectly, in the same way that the Risale-i Nur stu¬ 
dents did not directly participate in politics. They still continue to broadcast in a 
way that expresses a general identity. In regard to working abroad, they lay great 
emphasis on educational establishments, in addition to newspapers, radio, and 
television. On the one hand they provide education, the need of a sick age, and 
on the other they try to create a more general Islamic identity through a simpli¬ 
fied form of the Risale-i Nur movement. 

On taking into consideration Bediuzzaman’s life, it is immediately striking 
that Fethullah Hoja —who emerged from the community attached to him— is at 
the centre of a communications network. Essentially, this may be thought of as a 
natural process. The years he began to be known as a preacher coincided with 
when tape cassettes were first becoming widespread. In the 1970’s Fethullah 
Hoja’s sermons continued to be published by means of cassette tapes. He was at 
the centre of the new conditions, and those attached to him showed no hesitation 
in utilizing all available means and channels of communication. Fethullah 
Giilen’s personal inclinations are also striking. It is known that he has a procliv¬ 
ity to several forms of art and that he writes poetry recalling the two great poets 
Yahya Kemal and Necip Fazil. More importantly, a point that should be empha¬ 
sized is that he sets his poetry to music. • 

The conditions today are different to Said Nursi’s Islam at the minimun condi¬ 
tions. There are new fields and new possibilities and means. It is not possible to 
disregard politics as being among these new means. Nevertheless, politics, 
which is in the position of being the third foot of the tripod with the media and 
education, is still not clearly visible. One might call the recent efforts at external¬ 
izing to be an experiment in putting the third foot on the ground. But still it may 
be said that as possibilities emerge before a movement that has always acted cau¬ 
tiously, it will not be easy to take any decisions concerning coming out on any 
political side. 
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1. Introduction 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s intellectual and social life and struggle are like a 
reflection, in a model person’s life, of the various stages the Islamic world has 
passed through this century. The Islamic world has undergone four important 
stages this century, each of which forms a theoretical and practical totality. 1 The 
rnst stage comprises the first quarter of the century, until the collapse of the Cal- 
lphate durmg which the Islamic world staged its final resistance struggle around 
the Caliphate against the Europe-centred West. This period, during which inter¬ 
national relations were defined by imperialist rivalry, witnessed theoretical and 
practical repercussions of the anti-imperialist struggle of the Islamic world. The 
practicle front of this struggle was represented by ‘Abdiilhamid II’s strategy of 
using Islamic Unity to resist colonialist pressure, the two Balkan Wars the Tra- 
blusgarb resistance, the First World War, the War of Independence,’ and the 
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Caliphate movements based in India, while the theoretical front was reflected in 
the debates concerning the reconstruction of the Islamic world in the political 
sense, which were most lively on the Istanbul-Egypt-India axis, the efforts at 
reform of lamal al-Din al-Afghani, and the ideas of constitutionalism and free¬ 
dom. 

The second period, which is from the abolition of the Caliphate till the end of 
the Second World War, was a time when the Islamic world lost both as a whole 
and bit by bit, its points of resistance against the international imperialist system. 
It was a time which, from the point of view of the Islamic societies, saw the 
most radical changes, not only of this century, but in the whole history of 
Islamic civilization. All traditional political concepts and institutions lost their 
practical validity. The institution of the Caliphate was abolished, which was the 
symbol of the unity of the Islamic world, and Islamic principles and institutions 
entered a phase of serious localization. All the Islamic lands were colonialized 
with the exception of Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, and in these countries, the 
political culture and institutions which ensured that Islam was a true political 
and social force were abandoned. 

In the theoretical field, the Muslim societies which had lost political support 
and centrality, defended Islam in the face of modernist ideologies which tried to 
set up religions, while in the practical field, they chose to resist their imperialist 
and repressive governments by forming religious communities and groups 
(cema ‘at). The great majority of the community structures which are widespread 
particularly in Egypt, Pakistan, and Turkey and today are known as Islamic 
movements, emerged in that period. 

We may summarize in three main approaches, which were centred on three 
persons, the basic currents related to the Muslim groups’ search for political the¬ 
ory of this period, in which the ties of the groups with theoretical and practical 
continuity were loosened: (i) The approach which rejected outright the political 
message and charactization of Islam, which forms the basis of the Caliphate, and 
the most important symbol of which was the work Usui al-Hukm by ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Raziq. 2 (ii) The approach the basis of which was the reforming of the chief 
Islamic institutions, and foremost the Caliphate. Rashid Rida’s work Khilafa 3 is 
a typical example of this approach. Written on the eve of the abolition of the 
Caliphate, the work on the one hand states that the new regime separated the 
Sultanate and Caliphate in order to limit the power of an unjust Sultan, and on 
the other stresses the necessity of such institutions’ existence, as well as their 
reform, (iii) A third approach dealt with the question of politics within a general 
philosophical/theoretical framework, the main aim of which was the renewal of 
principles. Iqbal’s assertion in his work The Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam 4 that the Republican Spirit could be realized through consensus is an 
example of this approach. 

2. ‘Alt ‘Abd al-Raziq, al-lslam wa Usui al-Hukm, Beirut 1966. 

3. Rashid Rida’, al-Khildfa, Cairo 1988. 

4. Iqbal, Muhammad, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, London 1934,164. 
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II. The First Period: Efforts at resistance in the Islamic world and 
the Old Said 

The historical line that separates the first period from the second also marks 
the differences, both theoretical and practical, between the Old Said and the New 
Said. The search for theoretical solutions in the first period, and the practical 
political resistance, were reflected in the Old Said’s intensive scholarly and 
political endeavours. The Old Said conducted an active search for a solution in 
which the social aspects always preponderated. He expended much mental effort 
and was actively involved in all the questions related to the Islamic world espe¬ 
cially those concerning the Ottoman lands. For this reason it is in his works of 
this period, which he called that of the Old Said, that we find most of what 
Bediuzzaman wrote about the general situation of the Islamic world and his 
political and social views. 

His chief works reflecting his theoretical and practical struggles of this time, 
and his political and social views, are tki Mekteb-i Musibetin Sehadetnamesi 
veya Divan-i Harb-i Orfi (The Testimonial of Two Schools of Misfortune or the 
Military Court), which contains speeches and writings of the period preceding 
and following the Constitutional Revolution (1908) and his defence while being 
tried after the Thirty-First of March Incident;’ Munazarat (The Debates), com¬ 
prising his conversations with the tribes of the eastern provinces; Hutbe-i Samiye 
(The Damscus Sermon), which he delivered in Damascus; Siinuhat, which coin¬ 
cided with his return from captivity, when he was a member of the Darii’l- 
Hikmeti’l-Islamiye. 

1. Islam and the West: A comparison of civilizations 

It is understood from the ideas that Bediuzzaman put forward in this period 
that he saw its principal questions not only as a political or historical conflict, 
but as a comprehensive struggle of civilizations; it was from this point that he 
approached the chief questions of the Islamic world. The comparisons he made 
between the underlying principles of Western civilization and Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion provide clues of the greatest importance from the point of view of portray¬ 
ing the social and political aspects of their world views. 

• Because [Western civilization] is based on five negative principles: it takes as 
its point of support force, which manifests itself in aggression. Its aim and purpose 
is benefit and self-interest, after which everyone jostles and pushes without 
restraint. Its principle in life is conflict, which manifests itself in contention and 
d, -- d ; T he tie between different groups is racialism and negative nationalism, 
which thrives on devouring others and which manifests itself in ghastly clashes. Its 
alluring service is encouraging lust and passion, satisfying desires, and facilitating 

r h Di»T S ,m 1Cat '° n ° f whims ’ - The civiliza tion which the Shari’a of Muhammad 
(FtiUH) comprises and commands, however, will unfold after the disintegration of 
present-day civilization. It lays down positive principles in place of [the latter’s] 
negative principles: its point of support is truth instead of force, which is manifest 
as justice and equity. Its aims are virtue and God’s pleasure in place of benefit and 
self-interest, which are manifest as love and friendly competition. Its means of 
unity are the bonds of religion, country, and class instead of racialism and national- 
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‘“History shows that the Muslims increased in civilization and progressed in 
relation to the power of the truths of Islam; that is, to the degree that they acted in 
accordance with that power. History also shows that they fell into savagery and 
decline, and disaster and defeat amidst utter confusion to the degree of their weak¬ 
ness in adhering to the truths of Islam.’ As for other religions, it is quite to the con¬ 
trary. That is to say, history shows that they increased in civilization and pro¬ 
gressed in relation to their weakness in adhering to their religions and bigotry, and 
were subject to decline and revolution to the degree of their strength in adhering to 
them. Up to the present, time has passed thus.” 7 

The appearance of all the prophets in the East is a sign of pre-eternal Divine 
Determining that religion dominates the emotions of the East. Moreover, what is 
apparent from the situation today in the Islamic world is that what will arouse the 
Islamic world and save it from this abasement is against that sense. It has also been 
established that despite all the fatal blows it has received, it was again that sense 
that preserved this Islamic state. In this matter, we possess a characteristic different 
to the West; we cannot be compared with them.” 8 

2. Statements about the chief questions facing the Islamic world 

Besides setting forth Islam’s superiority versus the West in respect of beliefs 
and always emphasizing his hope concerning the future, Bediuzzaman also made 
statements of great importance related to the practical weaknesses of the Islamic 
world and ways of rectifying these weaknesses. He took pains to differentiate 
between the deficiencies of the Islamic world on this point, and Islam itself. This 
is illustrated clearly in his saying: “I saw that Islam, which comprises true civili¬ 
zation, was materially backward in relation to present-day civilization; as though 
Islam was vexed at our bad conduct and was departing for the past.” 9 

The Old Said looked on the world of Islam “as a disorderly chamber of depu¬ 
ties and council meeting, or one whose order has been spoilt,” 10 and attempted 
by various means to point out the sicknesses that had caused the Islamic world’s 
backwardness. He sometimes gives these as the immorality that dominated soci¬ 
ety at that time, and sometimes attributes them to the erroneous views of the elite 
of the Islamic world. In The Damascus Sermon he puts the immorality dominat¬ 
ing society into six categories: 

“Firstly: The rising to life of despair and hopelessness in social life. Secondly: 
The death of truthfulness in social and political life. Thirdly: Love of enmity. 
Fourthly: Not knowing the luminous bonds that bind the believers to one another. 
Fifthly. Despotism, which spreads, becoming widespread as though it was various 
contagious diseases. Sixthly: Restricting endeavour to what is personally benefi¬ 
cial.” 11 

His differentiating between Islam and the Shari‘a, and the misconduct of 
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ism, which are manifest as sincere brotherhood and reconciliation, and co¬ 
operation in only defending against outside aggression. The principle in life is that 
of mutual assistance and co-operation instead of conflict, which is manifest as 
unity and mutual support. In place of lust is guidance, which is manifest as 
progress for humanity and being perfected spiritually. It restricts the passions, and 
instead of facilitating the base desires of the carnal soul, it gratifies the high senti¬ 
ments of the spirit.” 5 

This comparison of Bediuzzaman reflects the normative characteristics of 
classic Islamic political thought. Based on values like right, justice, and mutual 
assistance, this idea is directed more to defining the values necessary for main¬ 
taining social stability and order than to analyzing social change. The idea of the 
sphere of justice, which is discussed by thinkers like Ibn Khaldun and Tursun 
Beg and had become the joint political value of just about all Islamic societies, 
differs definitively from the tradition of Western thought, which is based on 
competition and interclass conflict and is directed towards an analysis of social 
change. With this comparison, Bediuzzaman puts forward the Islamic tradition 
as a model that could be revivified in the face of the Western civilization system, 
which is based on force and conflict. The point that should be noted here is the 
inclusion of factors like fatherland ( vatan ) and class in this traditional scheme. 
By doing this, Bediuzzaman was trying to incorporate into the totality of basic 
Islamic values two fundamental concepts of the nationalist and socialist ideolo¬ 
gies of the day, and to balance the destructive and dispersive characteristics of 
those ideologies. 

Another important matter differentiating Bediuzzaman from other thinkers’ 
approaches of the same period was that in the process of settling accounts with 
Western civilization, he mostly favoured a combative style, despite all the crises 
and defeats of the times through which he lived, and his decisive attitude, which 
emphasized the ultimate victory and superiority of Islam, or of the East. This 
resolute and proud stance, which was sustained sometimes by dreams and 
visions, sometimes by predictions about the future, and ‘signs’, always drove the 
Old Said to be optimistic, despite the negative atmosphere of the times in which 
he lived. The piece entitled Riiya’da Bir Hitabe (A Dream Address) in Siinuhat, 
which he wrote in 1335/1919, when all the Ottoman lands had been overrun and 
were in confusion, is one of the most striking examples of this state of mind: 

The East’s enmity was stifling the development of Islam; it has disappeared, and 
so it should have done. The West’s enmity was an effective cause of Islam’s unity 
and the development of brotherhood; it must endure... Yes, be hopeful! The loudest 
and strongest voice in the coming upheavals and changes will be that of Islam!” 6 

Also, during that period, contrary to the modernist approach, which reflected 
a defeatist state of mind before the West and supposed that religious influence 
was the most important obstacle to development, he attempted to demonstrate 
comparatively that the development of the Islamic societies and those of the East 
could be realized only if based on religious foundations: 

5. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Siinuhat, Istanbul, S5zler Yayinevi 1977,44-46. 

6. Siinuhat, 47. 


7. Nursi Bediuzzaman Said, Hutbe-i §amiye, Istanbul 1960, 19 / The Damascus Sermon [Eng¬ 
lish trans.], Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1996, 28. 

8. Siinuhat, 36. 

i P e ditizzaman Said, Jki Mekteb-i Musibetin §ehadetnamesi veya Divan-t Harb-i Orfi , 

Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1978, 68. 

10. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Miinazarat, Istanbul, Envar Ne§riyat 1993, 78. 

11. Hutbe-i §amiye, 16-17 / The Damascus Sermon, 26-7. 
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Muslims also brings up the subject of the misconduct of the elite and their mis¬ 
taken attitude: 

“The freedom, justice, and equality of the inidal period of Islam, known as the 
Era of Bliss, and particularly at that time, are a decisive proof that the Illustrious 
Shari‘a comprises equality, justice, and true freedom with its relations and require¬ 
ments. Imam ‘Umar (May God be pleased with him), Imam ‘Ali (May God be 
pleased with him), and Salahaddin Ayyubi’s works are a clear proof of this claim. 
Therefore, I state categorically: our deficiencies and decline up to the present time 
are the result of four causes: 

“1. Failure to observe the ordinances of the Illustrious Shari‘a. 

“2. The arbitrary and erroneous interpretations of certain sycophants. 

“3. The out-of-place bigotry of ignorant externalist scholars, or knowledgeable 
ignoramuses. 

“4. Due to misfortune and bad choice, abandoning the virtues of Europe, which 
are difficult to acquire, and imitating like parrots or children the sins and evils of 
civilization, which are agreeable to man’s base desires. It is from these that this 
evil result arises.” 12 

3. The search for solutions to the crisis of the Islamic world 
A. BASIC PRINCIPLES 

a. Self-confidence 

Bediuzzaman was able to think of the prescription for these crises as concen¬ 
tric circles progressing out from the individual to the Islamic world. What he 
emphasized most on the individual level was the Muslim’s self-confidence being 
reinforced through psychological renewal. At a time of deep crisis and defeat for 
the Islamic world, in all his writings and speeches the Old Said recommended 
hope in the face of despair. Surely, during periods of crisis, the most important 
psychological factor keeping societies on their feet and making them struggle for 
the future is a feeling of self-confidence. To prevent individuals losing this psy¬ 
chological resistance, the Old Said sometimes uses the fundamentals of belief, 
sometimes natural events, and sometimes predictions about the future. Saying: 
“The future shall be Islam’s and Islam’s alone. And its ruler shall be the truths of 
the Qur’an and belief. Therefore, we must submit to Divine Determining and our 
fate of the present, for ours is a brilliant future, while the Europeans’ is a dubious 
past,” 13 

he turns belief in Divine Determining into a dynamic focus of mental resistance. 
And with the words, 

“Just as every winter is followed by spring and every night by morning, mankind 
also shall have a morning and a spring, God willing. You may expect from Divine 
mercy to see true civilization within universal peace brought about through the sun 
of the truth of Islam,” 14 

he is referring to natural events that ordinary people also observe every day, and 

12. Divan-i Harb-i Orfi, 65-6. 

13. Hutbe-i §amiye, 18 / The Damascus Sermon, 27-8. 

14. Hutbe-i §dmiye, 32 / The Damascus Sermon, 39. 


trying to keep alive the Muslim masses’ hopes for the future. He places so much 
emphasis on hope and confidence, that he shows even the calamities that fol¬ 
lowed the First World War to be successes and evidence for Islamic unity: 

“Since calamities are not pure evil, they are sometimes present in happiness, and at 
others happiness results from calamity. The disaster this Islamic state has met with, 
which from early days was the standard-bearer of the Caliphate and was charged 
with sacrificing itself for the united world of Islam, to uphold the Word of God and 
to maintain Islam’s independence —its misfortune shall be made up for by the 
future happiness and prosperity of the Islamic world. For it has speeded up in won¬ 
derful manner the unfolding of Islamic brotherhood, the source of our life, causing 
it to stir. While we suffer, the World of Islam weeps. If Europe hurts us exces¬ 
sively, it will cry out. While if we die, twenty of us will die but three hundred will 
be raised to life. We are in the age of wonders. There are those among us who have 
been raised to life after being dead for two or three years. With this defeat we lost a 
temporary, immediate happiness, but a future lasting happiness awaits us. One who 
exchanges an insignificant, changeable, and limited present for the extensive 
future, will be the winner.” 15 

b. Freedom and Constitutionalism 

The basis element in Bediuzzaman’s thought system which forged the link 
between the individual and society was the idea of freedom, which transforms 
the psychological renewal and feeling of confidence in social and political par¬ 
ticipation. In the period of the New Said, Bediuzzaman expressed this as “my 
freedom, which l am most in need of and is the most important principle in my 
life;” 16 and: “I can live without bread, but I can’t live without freedom.” 17 While 
saying: “The true believer is truly free. One who is the slave and servant of the 
Maker of the world will not condescend to lower himself before His creatures. 
That is to say, freedom is increased to the degree belief is strengthened,” 18 he is 
pointing out by making a direct connection between belief and freedom that free¬ 
dom in the true sense acquires its value through Islamic belief. 

The logical connection Bediuzzaman makes between belief, freedom, and law 
forms the basis of his political views and the individual’s political participation: 
“For one who through the bond of belief is the servant of the Sovereign of the uni¬ 
verse will not lower and abase himself before others, nor enter under their despot¬ 
ism and oppression; his dignity and courage arising from his belief do not permit it, 
just as compassion which results from his belief does not permit him to agress 
against the freedom and rights of others. Yes, the true servant of a king would not 
abase himself before the arbitrariness of a shepherd, any more than he would him¬ 
self condescend to tyrannize some wretch. This means that however perfect belief 
is, freedom shines to that extent. See the Age of Bliss...” 19 

Bediuzzaman’s considering the relation between freedom and belief to be the 
most effective obstacle to despotism and arbitrariness was the most important 

15. Siinuhat, 42. 

16. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Emirdag Lahikasi, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1993, 18. 

17. Emirdag Lahikasi, 19. 

18. Hutbe-i §amiye, 86 / The Damascus Sermon, 86. 

19. Miinazarat, 23. 
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factor in his supporting the constitutional movement. He mentioned this as fol¬ 
lows in Divan-i Harb-i Orfi: 

I was saddened to the utmost extent because due to our ignorance and bigotrv 
Europe supposed the Shari'a to be conducive to despotism. So I applauded consti 
tutionalism more than anyone in the name of the Shari‘a in order to give the lie m 
that supposition of theirs.” 20 

From this point of view, he considered freedom to be absolutely essential for the 
Islamic societies’ independence, both of their internal political structures and in 
foreign relations: 

The first door of Asia and the World of Islam is the constitutionalism which is in 
accordance with the Shad‘a and the freedom which is within its bounds. ... Free¬ 
dom is the sole means of liberating the Islamic world of three hundred and seventy 
million from captivity.” 21 3 

As is understood from the above, to the extent it is restricted by the law and 
legality of the Shari‘a freedom forms the fundamental principle of the political 
structure and of social progress. For, “delicate freedom [has to be] instructed and 
adorned by the good conduct of the Shari’a.” 22 And, “general freedom is the 
product of the portions of individual freedom. The mark of freedom is that one 
harms neither oneself, nor others.” 23 

Bediuzzaman’s idea of freedom being limited by the Shari‘a was also reflec¬ 
ted in the practical political field. In the speech he delivered in Salonica on the 
third day after the proclamation of freedom, he said: 

“Do not misinterpret freedom lest it escapes us and makes us choke by making us 
dnnk our former stinking captivity from another vessel. For freedom is realized 
through conforming through good morality to the injunctions and conduct of the 
Shan a. 4 

Inviting the supporters of constitutionalism to remain within the bounds of the 
Shari a, the Old Said offered similar admonitions while addressing the deputies 
in Aya Sophia Mosque: 

“Consider constitutionalism (meyrutiyet) with the title of the Shari‘a (meyruiyet 
unvam lie), so that anew, covert, irreligious despotism does not besmirch that 
blessed one with its dirty hand, by making it a.shield to its hatred. Limit freedom 
with the conduct of the Shari'a, for if the ignorant and the common people have 
unrestricted freedom and are completely and unconditionally free, they become dis¬ 
solute and rebellious.” 25 

Bediuzzaman made similar warnings, about limiting freedom with the Shari‘a, 
to the rebelling soldiers during the Thirty-First of March Revolt. 26 


20. Divan-i Harb-i Orfi , 15. 

21. Divan-i Harb-i Orfi, 41-2. 

22. Miinazarat, 18. 

23. Miinazarat, 19. 
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c. Islamic 'nationhood' and the question of identity 
Another important principle, which formed the basis of the Old Said’s politi¬ 
cal views and proposals, was connected to the question of identity. Each of the 
movements, Ottomanism, Islamism, and Turkism, which emerged towards the 
end of the Ottoman period, emphasized a different identity. Following the 
revolts of the non-Muslim minorities in the Balkans, Ottomanism lost its force to 
a great extent. 27 The basic differences at the beginning of the twentieth century 
were between the religious identity, based on the idea of Islamism, and the 
national identities, based on Turkism and the other nationalist currents. The Old 
Said observed the divisive influence of the nationalist currents, and on the one 
hand tried to establish harmony and a hierarchy between the two identities, and 
on the other, applauded by various means the national identities that served the 
ideal of Islam, considering them to be parts of a unifying Islamic identity. 

The unity between religion and nationality necessitates the Islamic identity 
having the highest position in the identity hierarchy. This is also the most signifi¬ 
cant difference between Western societies, which have as their basis a nationalist 
identity, and Eastern societies, whose religion and nationalities form an insepara¬ 
ble whole. The reply of the Old Said to a question about religious zeal and 
national zeal asked him during Sultan Reshad’s Rumelia tour, summarizes very 
succinctly his attitude to the matter: 

“With us Muslims religion and nationhood are united, although there is a theo¬ 
retical, apparent and incidental difference between them. Indeed, religion is the life 
and spirit of the nation. When they are seen as different and separate from each 
other, religious zeal encompasses both the common people and upper classes, 
whereas national zeal is felt by one person out of a hundred, that is, a person who is 
ready to sacrifice his personal benefits for the nation. Since this is the case, relig¬ 
ious zeal must be the basis with regard to the rights of all the people, while national 
zeal must serve it and be its fortress. . 

“This is especially so since we people of the East are not like those of the West: 
our hearts are governed by the sense of religion. The fact that it was in the East that 
pre-eternal Divine Determining sent most of the prophets indicates that only the 
sense of religion will awaken the East and impel it to progress. A convincing argu¬ 
ment for this is the era of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) and those who followed 
after him. ... Religious zeal and Islamic nationhood have completely fused in the 
Turks and Arabs, and may not now be separated. Islamic zeal is a luminous chain 
which is most strong and secure and is not bom of this world. It is a support that is 
firm and certain, and will not fail. It is an unassailable fortress that cannot be 
. razed.” 28 

In the Third Topic of the Twenty-Sixth Letter, which Bediuzzaman wrote 


27. Nevertheless, with the Second Constitutional Period, the role of non-Muslims within the 
state mechanism again became a topic of debate and ideas foreseeing the Ottomanism current again 
gained currency. Bediuzzaman’s saying during his conversations with the tribes of eastern Turkey 
{Miinazarat, 39) that non-Muslims too could be appointed to administrative positions like Vali 
(Governor) and Kaymakam, is in conformity with the Ottomanism current, which recognized their 
rights as citizens and their Ottoman identity. 
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during the period of the New Said, despite being, in his own words, “in the 

tongue of the Old Said,” he put forward this fundamental idea, and in the part 

addressing Turks in particular, drew their attention to their combined identity: 

Being the most numerous of the Islamic peoples, wherever throughout the world 
there are Turks, they are Muslims. They have not become divided into Muslims 
and non-Muslims like the other peoples. Wherever there are Turks, they are Mus¬ 
lims. Turks who have abandoned Islam or who are not Muslims, are also no longer 
Turkish. Like the Hungarians. Even among small peoples there are both Muslims 
and non-Muslims. O my Turkish brother! You watch out in particular! Your 
nationhood has fused with Islam and may not be separated from it. If you do separ¬ 
ate them, you will be finished!” 29 1 

Bediuzzaman fiercely opposed the idea that nationalism was a superior iden¬ 
tity, and stated that the power inherent in the idea of nationalism could be used 
in positive fashion at the command of the Islamic identity, the superior identity: 

• “Furthermore, in nationalism is a thrill of the soul, a heedless pleasure, an inauspi¬ 
cious power. For this reason those occupied with social life at this time cannot be 
told to give up the idea of nationalism. However, nationalism is of two kinds. One 
is negative, inauspicious, and harmful; it is nourished by devouring others, persists 
through hostility to others, and is aware of what it is doing.... Positive nationalism 
anses from an inner need of social life and is the cause of mutual assistance and 
solidarity; it ensures a beneficial strength; it is a means for further strengthening 
Islamic brotherhood. This idea of positive nationalism must serve Islam, it must be 
its citadel and armour; it must not take the place of it.” 30 

This distinction, which Bediuzzaman expressed in the tongue of the Old Said 
in later periods, is also to be seen in the political approach and practice of the 
Old Said: 

“The awakening of nationalism is either positive, in which case it is aroused 
through compassion for one’s fellow men, and is the cause of mutual recognition 
, assistance; or it is negative, in which case, being aroused by racialist ambi¬ 
tions, it is the cause of antipathy and mutual hostility. And this Islam rejects.” 31 

Bediuzzaman, who in the period of the New Said said in the tongue of the Old 
Said, ‘The cunning European tyrants in particular awaken [the idea of national¬ 
ism] among Muslims in negative fashion, so that they may divide them up and 
devour them,” 32 expended great effort in the first quarter of the century as the 
Old Said to prevent this splitting up. He strove to keep alive the idea of Islamic 
nationhood following the proclamation of the Constitution in the face of divisive 
influence of the negative nationalist movements which appeared: 

“Since m constitutionalism sovereignity belongs to the nation, the nation’s exis- 
tence has to be demonstrated, and our nation is only Islam. For the strongest bond 
o Arab, Turk, Kurd, Albanian, Circassian, and Laz, and their firmest nationhood, 
is nothing other than Islam. The foundations of an array of states are being laid, 

SaUN^rsi' m Ist anbul Sdzler Yayinevi 1994, 310 / Bediuzzaman 
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due to negligence and strife incited through the revival of the partisanship and 
tribalism of the Age of Ignorance, which died one thousand three hundred years 
ago. We have seen this.” 33 

In the sermon he gave subsequently in Damascus, he emphasized the unifying 
power of Islamic nationhood in the face of the seeds of enmity that were being 
attempted to be sown between the Turks and Arabs: 

“Freedom in accordance with the Shari‘a and the consultation enjoined by the 
Shari‘a have demonstrated the sovereignty of our true nationhood. The foundation 
and spirit of our true nationhood is Islam. In so far as they have carried the stan¬ 
dard of the Ottoman Caliphate and Turkish army in the name of that nationhood, 
the two true brothers of Arab and Turk are like the shell and citadel of the nation¬ 
hood of Islam, and the sentries of that sacred citadel. Thus, through the bond of this 
sacred nationhood, all the people of Islam become like a single tribe. Like the 
members of a tribe, the peoples and groups of Islam are bound and connected to 
one another through Islamic brotherhood.” 34 

Establishing a direct link between belief and Islamic nationhood and unity, 
the Old Said considered working for Islamic brotherhood and unity to be a relig¬ 
ious obligation. This approach states that Muslims should unite around a single 
identity and defines the theoretical basis of Islamic unity in the meaning of a 
religious obligation: 

‘The aspect of unity of the Ittihad-i Muhammedi (PBUH) (the Society for Mus¬ 
lim Unity), which is the reality of Islamic Unity, is the affirmation of Divine Unity. 
Its pledge and oath is belief. Its members are all believers. Its regulations the prac¬ 
tices of the Prophet (PBUH). Its laws the commands and prohibitions of the 
Shari‘a. This union is consists not of customs, but of worship. Concealing things 
and fear are sorts of hypocrisy, but there is no hypocrisy in performing the obliga¬ 
tory practices of religion. And at this time, the most important obligatory duty is 
Islamic Unity.” 35 

“If you read the pages of ideas, if you see the way of politics, if you listen to the 
newspapers —those which speak truly—, which are the public preachers, you will 
understand that in Arabia, India, Java, Egypt, Caucasia, Africa, and similar coun¬ 
tries, the idea of freedom has boiled up with such fervour that it has caused a great 
transformation of ideas in the Islamic world, and a strange revolution, and intellec¬ 
tual progress, and a complete awakening, so that even if we had given a hundred 
years as the price, it still would have been cheap. For freedom showed up nation¬ 
hood. The luminous jewel of Islam in the shell of nationhood began to be mani¬ 
fested.” 36 

It is a fact that the anti-imperialist nationalist movements acquired strength 
with the Islamic identity, and paved the way for the ideas of Islamic unity which 
emerged in subsequent periods. Anti-imperialist and anti-Western movements 
generally pursued their search for identity around an Islamic identity. 


33. “Reddu’l-Evham,” 31 Mart 1909, in Hutbe-i §amiye, 82 / The Damascus Sermon, 83. 
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In connection with sovereignty, this new approach sees the government as a 
place of service, and brings with it a transition from the idea of government 
being the end, to government being the means. There is nothing to prevent non- 
Muslims being governors, [of provinces or cities] or kaymakams [officials of 
smaller administrative districts], for 

“constitutionalism is the sovereignty of the nation. The government is a servant. If 
constitutionalism is truly [applied], the governors and kaymakams are not rulers but 
paid servants. Non-Muslims cannot be rulers, but they can be servants.” 40 

This is an example of how the rulings of fiqh Gurisprudence) can be re-evaluated 
in a new political context. Need and necessity may demand serious changes in 
rulings and institutions, for “need is the teacher of all things.” 41 

“The Sultanate and Caliphate are inseparable and are essentially united. They have 

rnuT a Tm\ aS 3 c ° ns u equence of which our Padishah is both Sultan, and 
^ th f, banner0f the World of Islam -1* 1 regard to the Sultanate he super¬ 
vises thirty million, so in respect of the Caliphate he should be the place of reflec- 

‘™’ dle P, 01 " 1 of support and source of assistance of the luminous bonds between 

i 6 °f flCe of Grand Vizier (Sadaret) represents the Sulta- 

te, and the Shaykh al-Islam s office (,Mefihat ) represents the Caliphate.” 42 

In saying this Bediuzzaman is repeating the traditional view of the Caliphate 
and Sultanate being held jointly. However, he also emphasizes the necessity of 

consultation" ^^ Ca iphate m undergoing radical reform based on 

In Bediuzzaman’s view, it was inevitable that, for the revival and arousal of 
the Islamic world, the institution of the Caliphate should be reordered so that all 
the Islamic world could participate in it: 

“Time has showed that the office of the Shaykh al-Islam, which represents the Cal¬ 
iphate, ,s not particular to Istanbul and the Ottomans; it is a glorious institution 
which embraces all Islam. In its present faded condition it is inadequate for the 
guidance of Istanbul even, let alone that of the mighty World of Islam.Since this is 

k Z TmThTm made SUCh that the Islamic WOrld ma y have confidence in 

t, that it may be both a source and a place of reflection; and it may truly perform 
its religious obligations towards the Islamic world.” 43 

, The most important renewal of the institution of the Caliphate would be 
through consultation, and through the collective personality that would come 
in o being through consultation, acquiring a dominant position. It was only in 
h,s way that the office of Shaykh al-Islam coold obtain true power. The view 
ha, the mechanism of consultation and a collective personality which took its 
strength from this mechanism should be the sources of authority was an original 
contribution of Bediuzzaman to the efforts to reorder the institution of the Cali- 
phate in the first quarter of this century, and secure Islamic Unity. 

This view also introduces new dimensions to the principles of fiqh. The 
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tendency towards more anonymous and abstract concepts like the corporate 
spirit or collective personality in place of the individuality of ijtihad, and of alle¬ 
giance ( bey'at ), which legitimized the Caliphate, may be seen as a new and orig¬ 
inal effort to establish a tie between Islamic institutions and the concepts of state 
and sovereignty, which became increasingly anonymous and abstract in the 19th 
century: 

“We are not in the old times now. Formerly, a single individual ruled. And the 
ruler’s mufti could also be a single individual who corrected and modified his 
ideas. The present, however, is the time of the social collectivity. And the ruler is 
an unemotional, stem collective personality, which, is somewhat deaf and emerges 
from the spirit of the collectivity. Councils represent that spirit. The mufti of such a 
ruler should be of similar kind to it, and a collective personality bom of an elevated 
learned council. Then it may make its voice heard, and drive points related to relig¬ 
ion down the Straight Path. For an individual is merely like a mosquito before col¬ 
lective personality of the community, even if he is a genius. Through its ineffec¬ 
tiveness, this important position exposes the very source of Islam’s life to danger. 
We may even say that the present weakness of religion, indifference towards the 
marks of Islam, and anarchy in ijtihad resulted from the weakness and ineffective¬ 
ness of the office of the Shaykh al-Islam. For one person outside may preserve his 
opinion before a Shaykh al-lslam’s office which is based on individuality, but the 
pronouncements of a Shaykh al-Islam relying on a council such as that can make 
him give up his ijtihad, even if he is the most brilliant genius, or it can limit it to 
him. For sure, all those qualified can intrepret the law {ijtihad), but such ijtihad 
becomes a guiding principle only when it meets with the confirmation of a sort of 
consensus or of the masses. A Shaykh al-Islam such as that would reflect this in 
meaning. In the Illustrious Shari‘a, consensus and the opinion of the majority is 
always the means of fatwa’s (rulings); so too, at the present time in the face of the 
anarchy of opinions, there is definite need for such an arbiter.” 44 

Bediuzzaman asserted that the Caliphate could be strengthened by learned 
consultation by reorganizing the Daru’l-Hikmeti’l-islamiye, and that in the event 
of councils of this sort not being set up, Istanbul would lose its chance of being 
the centre of the Caliphate: 

‘There is severe need for such a council. If it is not established in the centre of 
the Caliphate, it will necessarily be set up somewhere else. Even if matters that 
should suitably be realized firstly, like the organization of the Islamic community 
and the joining of the pious foundations ( evkaf) to the Shaykh al-lslam’s office, 
which are the preliminaries of the council, are begun at the beginning, and the pre¬ 
liminaries appear later, the purpose would still be achieved. By virtue of their offi¬ 
cial functions, the deputies and members of the Upper Chamber, whose electoral 
districts are both limited and mixed, may have a secondary and indirect influence 
on the matter. But a purely Islamic council is necessary to undertake this vast duty 
directly and primarily. 

If a thing is not used for the purpose it was created, it falls into abeyance and 
does not show its desired results. In consequence of this, the Darii’l-Hikmeti’l- 
islamiye, which was founded for an important purpose, should be raised from the 
level of an ordinary commission. It should be deemed the natural member of the 
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council together with the chiefs of the departments of the Shaykh al-lslam’s office, 
and for now fifteen or twenty eminent scholars who have won the confidence of 
Islam, both religiously and morally, should be attracted from the Islamic world 
abroad. This forms the basis of this weighty question.” 45 

Bediuzzaman’s comparisons between the institutions of the Caliphate and 
Grand Vizier’s office are very important from the point of view of their describ¬ 
ing the results of the disharmony between the functions of the Grand Vizierate, 
which was sovereign within the Ottoman borders, and the Caliphate, which rep¬ 
resented the whole world of Islam. It is a fact that one of the most important 
questions of that time was that concerning the nature of the relations that it could 
establish with the Caliphate, which represented the unity of Muslims in regions 
beyond the reach of political authority. 

The chief practical problem of the Ottoman rulers, who realized the theoreti¬ 
cal necessity of making the institution of the Caliphate function and the interna¬ 
tional political advantages it secured against the imperialists, was their inability 
to express political will with the political power they held, that is, with the office 
of Grand Vizier, which would be effective over all the Islamic lands. The imbal¬ 
ance between this political power ( Sadaret ) and the field of responsibility (Cali¬ 
phate), which Sultan ‘Abdulhamid II tried to rectify through a many-sided diplo¬ 
macy/resulted, when the leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress tried 
to rectify it by military means during the First World War, in first the Grand 
Vizier’s office, then the Caliphate, being wiped off the stage of history following 
the War. When in Istanbul at the end of the War, Bediuzzaman pointed out the 
possible results the imbalance and unconformity between the political power and 
field of religious responsibility would give rise to, and made important points 
related to future developments: 

‘The Grand Vizier’s office and that of the Shaykh al-Islam are two wings. If those 
two wings of this Islamic state are not equal, the state will not advance. And if it 
does advance, it will be for a corrupt civilization which has sloughed off all sacred 
matters.” 46 

HI. The Second Period: The absence of political-religious authority 
in the Islamic world and the Risale-i Nur 

The distinction Bediuzzaman made between the periods of the Old Said and 
the New Said reflect the difference between the first and second periods of the 
Islamic world. Bediuzzaman, who as the Old Said in the first period was actively 
involved in trying to bring about the political reforms necessary for the Islamic 
world, in the second period as the New Said, undertook to renew the belief of 
Muslim individuals, and to form a community or group of these individuals, 
rather than re-establishing the political structure of the Islamic world, which had 
entered a period of complete political suspension (fetret ). This endeavour may 
be seen as the preference of the Muslim individual —who would found a new 
Medina— to revive the belief and community spirit of Mecca, rather than that of 
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a collective personality —which had lost its Medina in the sense of free political 
authority— floundering within the political machinery of false Medina’s. Thus 
The New Said’s withdrawal from politics in the second period, —as in ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Raziq’s approach— should not be seen as dissociating the Islamic religion 
from its political and social aspects, which are part of its comprehensiveness. In 
this sense, Bediuzzaman parts from ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq’s attitude, which reduced 
the Islamic scope, and from that of Rashid Rida, who sought solutions in institu¬ 
tional renewal. And although he draws close to Iqbal in some questions, he dif¬ 
fers from him in hi§ insistence on re-establishing the individual’s belief. 

In a period when philosophy-based ideologies were becoming increasingly 
influential on the political system, the importance Bediuzzaman attached to sav¬ 
ing the individual’s belief shows that he considered the basic solution to lie in 
making all Muslims points of resistance against ideologically based Western 
expansionism, rather than in institutional renewal, by saving the belief of numer¬ 
ous individuals. Such an approach was also in keeping with the general situation 
of the Islamic world in that period. A civilization which had lost its geographical 
and political points of resistance in this period practised resistance to the extent 
of the individual and community, so that Bediuzzaman’s periods of the Old and 
New Said may be seen as reflections in the life of a model personality of this 
general situation experienced in the Islamic world. 

According to Bediuzzaman, the chief matter of the Islamic world was the 
strengthening of the individual’s belief, and solutions of matters related to life 
being sought only in reference to this fundamental matter: 

“At this time there are currents so overwhelming that they draw everything to 
their own account. So even if the true awaited person, who will come next century, 
were to come now, my conjecture is that he would renounce the situation in the 
political world and change his goal so as not to let his movement be carried away 
on those currents. 

“Also, there are three matters: one is life, another is the Shari‘a, and the other is 
belief. In the view of reality, the most important and the greatest is the question of 
belief. But in the view of most people at this time, compelled by the world situa¬ 
tion, the most important appear to be life and the Shari'a. And so, even if he was to 
come now, since to change these three matters altogether throughout the world is 
not keeping with the Divine laws in force in human kind, he would surely take the 
greatest matter as the basis, and not the others, so that the service of belief would 
not lose its purity in the general view and so that he would not let that service be 
the tool for other aims in the minds of ordinary people, who are easily deceived .” 47 

Since Bediuzzaman saw that the only way the Islamic world, which had been 
entirely colonialized, could take in the face of the anti-religious ideologies was 
the strengthening of the individual’s belief, he said in reply to criticisms that he 
was indifferent towards world politics, that the political and social path had 
entered a bog, so the struggle had to be in the form of illuminating with the light 
of the Qur’an those fallen into the bog: 
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“Service of the All-Wise Qur’an severely prohibited me from the world of poli- 
JT tics. It even made me forget about it. For the whole story of my life testifies that 
fear has never taken me by the hand and prevented me taking the way I considered 
to be right, nor can it. ... It is like this: human life is a journey. I saw at this time 
through the light of the Qur’an that the way has entered a swamp. The caravan of 
mankind is stumbling forward in stinking and filthy mud .” 48 

Bediuzzaman considered serving Islam by means of politics to be in tenth 
place after serving belief, and gave both theoretical and practical justifications 
for his point of view: 

“And the aspect of Divine Determining’s justice is this: by ascribing to its 
wretched interpreter a large part of the extraordinary service to belief which is 
manifested through the truth of the Risale-i Nur and the collective personality of its 
students; and by the worldly, the politicians, and the ordinary people giving prior¬ 
ity to Islamic politics and service of the social life of the Umma, which in the view 
of reality is only in tenth place after belief, over working for the truths of belief, 
which is the most important question, duty, and service in the universe; there is a 
strong possibility that in so far as the excessively good opinions of his companions 
for that interpreter give the politicians the idea of revolutionary Islamic politics, it 
will cause them to form a front against the Risale-i Nur from the point of view of 
social life and form an obstacle to its conquests. Both the danger in this, and the 
damage, would be great .” 49 

The reason Bediuzzaman avoided politics in this period was not that he 
thought Muslims should practise Islam as individuals and not participate in the 
life of society, it was that the principles on which political life at that time was 
based did not conform to his moral beliefs. 

“Yes, politics at this time corrupts hearts and causes torment to nervous spirits. 
Those who want sound hearts and peaceful spirits should give up politics.” 50 
On the contrary, he agreed in the necessity of the forming of groups and commu¬ 
nities (cema ‘at), which emerged on the disappearance of political support in 
other Muslim societies of the time, and considered it to be the time of communi¬ 
ties or social collectivities: 

“The present is the time of the social collectivity. Importance and value are in 
accordance with the collective personality. The nature of the physical, individual, 
transitory person should not be taken into consideration .” 51 

Bediuzzaman, who in the period of the Old Said supported the idea of reform¬ 
ing the institution of the Caliphate and the Islamic world uniting around a centre, 
in this new period, parallel to the-loss of the last points of resistance of the Dar 
al-lslam including the Caliphate as an alternative world order, he saw Islamic 
unity as a non-physical unity. His withdrawal from the political field did not 
reduce the importance he attached to this non-physical union. The reference he 
made to Islamic unity in his defence in Denizli Court illustrates this point: 
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“Yes, we are a society (cemiyet) and we are a society that every century has 
three hundred and fifty million [now one and a half thousand million] members. 
Every day through the five obligatory prayers, they demonstrate with complete 
veneration their attachment to the principles of that sacred society. Through the 
sacred programme of Indeed the believers are brothers, they hasten to assist one 
another with their prayers and spiritual gains. We are members of that sacred, vast 
society, and our particular duty is to teach the believers in certain, verified fashion 
the Qur’anic truths of belief, and save them and ourselves from eternal extinction 
and everlasting solitary confinement in the Intermediate Realm. We have abso¬ 
lutely no connection with any worldly, political, or intriguing society or clandestine 
group, or the baseless, meaningless secret societies concerning which we have been 
charged; we do not condescend to such things.” 52 

IV. The Third Period: The Islamic world’s liberation struggle and 
the Third Said 

In the third period of this century, during which the anti-imperialist liberation 
struggles intensified in the Islamic world, and in Turkey freedom of religion and 
thought were extended together with multi-party life, we see that Bediuzzaman, 
who had particularly made it his principle in the second period to remain aloof 
from political events and developments, began to express his opinions to a 
greater extent concerning the issues facing the Islamic world and Turkey’s place 
in it. 

The parallels between the general course of the Islamic world this century and 
the course of Bediuzzaman’s life are striking here also. A very interesting indica¬ 
tion of this is his naming of this in the Afyon period : 53 

“Two or three times I have suffered a very significant state of mind. The pre¬ 
liminaries have now started in me of something similar to the strange mental 
upheaval which thirty years ago sent me up Mount Yu§a, having made me give up 
the attractive social life of the DaruT-Hikmet, and did not permit me to take the 
late Abdurrahman with me even, the first student and hero of the Risale-i Nur, to 
see to my essential needs, and which disclosed the nature of the New Said. It is my 
guess it is a sign of the emergence of a Third Said, who will give up the world 
altogether.” 54 

Bediuzzaman’s reference to the Islamic world in particular in the admissions 
he made in his congratulations to Celal Bayar, the President of the time, and his 
making a connection between the new government in Turkey and the new libera¬ 
tion movements in the Islamic world, were manifestations of a more active 
stance. In his own words, he started “to look again at the world of politics:” 

"... So in five or ten days I took a look at the world of politics, and I saw a strange 
situation. As I said in my defence speeches, an atheistic current which is active 
through absolute despotism and absolute bribery, had attempted to crush us 
through torturing us on account of freemasonry and communism. I saw that now 
another current, which can break that power, had begun to emerge in this country. 
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... This time, together with congratulating the President of the Republic and Cabinet 
on their taking over the leadership of the Ahrar [supporters of freedom restricted by 
the Shari’a—Tr.] and taking on themselves the nation’s destiny, I am divulging a 
fact; it is like this:... we do not make religion the tool of politics, but in the face of 
those who to the awesome detriment of the country and nation make politics the 
tool of irreligion in bigoted fashion, when we are absolutely compelled to consider 
politics, our duty is to make it the tool and friend of religion. Then it may be the 
means of winning the fraternity of three hundred and fifty million brothers for the 
brothers in this country. In short: in the face of those who have ill-treated us mak¬ 
ing politics the tool of irreligion in fanatical manner, we work for the happiness of 
this country and nation by making politics the tool and friend of religion.” 55 

In this new period, in internal politics, Bediuzzaman proposed to the new 
government in Turkey, policies open to religion and in foreign policy, policies 
aimed at Islamic unity, and he related this to Turkey’s place in the new world 
situation. He drew attention to three main reasons for the existence of these new 
politics. The first was the rise of religious consciousness and its being the most 
important barrier against the spread of communism, which was the new ideolog¬ 
ical vehicle of the expansionist policies Russia had been developing against 
Turkey for centuries. Secondly was the religious bond which would be formed 
with the Muslims in Russia, which would act as a balancing factor against Rus¬ 
sia: 

It is essential for the good of this country and Islam that before anything else 
the law dealing with the freedom of religiously-minded people is both speeded up, 
and ratified, and quickly applied in the schools. For its ratification will gain for this 
country a reserve force of nearly forty million Muslims in Russia and the non¬ 
physical [or moral] strength of the four hundred million world of Islam. Due to its 
enmity of a thousand years, it should have been us that Russia attacked first rather 
than America and the British, but what halted such an attack was undoubtedly the 
truths of the Qur’an and belief. It is absolutely essential therefore that in the face of 
that extraordinary force, before anything the truths of the Qur’an and belief are laid 
hold of in this country and a powerful Qur’anic barrier set up before irreligion, like 
the barrier of Dhu’l-Qamayn.” 56 

The third reason for these new politics was the threat of communism to the 
new balance of world power forcing the Western super-powers not to oppose the 
idea of Islamic unity: 

There is one sole solution in the face of atheism, irreligion, and anarchy, the 
greatest danger at the present time, and that is to embrace the truths of the Qur’an. 
For the human calamity that in a short time turned vast China to communism, can¬ 
not be silenced with political, physical forces. The only thing that can silence it are 
the truths of the Qur’an. Signs of the ‘Night of Power Matter’ in the Guide For 
Youth are now to be seen in both America and Europe. For this reason, the true 
strength of our present government is to rely on the truths of the Qur’an and to 
serve them. By doing this, through Islamic government, a reserve force of three 
hundred and fifty million brothers will be gained within the bounds of Islamic 
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the Christian states did not support this Islamic Unity, but now, because commu¬ 
nism and anarchy have appeared, both America and the European states are com¬ 
pelled to support the Qur’an and Islamic Unity.” 57 

In this new world situation and political context, Bediuzzaman brought up 
proposals for reform similar to those he had voiced in the first period. The most 
typical example of this new approach was his idea that the Department of Relig¬ 
ious Affairs, which within the state mechanism had been reduced to the rank of 
petty officialdom, should be given a structure whereby it could undertake a mis¬ 
sion which looked to the whole Islamic world: 

“Like the office of the Shaykh al-Islam, the Department of Religious Affairs is not 
only Turkey’s teacher of religion, it has a connection and relationship with the 
whole Islamic world in place of the Shaykh al-Islam’s office, and [a duty of] super¬ 
vision [over it]. There is great need at this time in particular for the World of Islam 
to have a favourable opinion of the Department of Religious Affairs, and not to 
think ill of it. It would be an important means of Islamic governments which are 
not allies of Turkey not thinking unfavourably that blessed department...” 58 

In this period, Bediuzzaman once again endeavoured to raise the idea of 
Islamic unity, now that Muslims were beginning to win their freedom with anti¬ 
imperialist action, and as with his warnings in the Old Said period, he warned 
against the divisive effect of racialist movements: 

“One who gives up the sacred nationhood of Islam, like formerly, can trample 
the rights of a hundred innocents due to a single criminal, and apparently due to 
nationalism but in reality due to the vein of racialism, work against both relig¬ 
iously-minded Democrats who are lovers of freedom, and against seventy per cent 
of those in this country, who are of different races, and against the government, and 
the unhappy Turks, and the policies followed by the Democrats —although to do 
so may give rise to a racialist brotherhood as a most pleasurable bribe to egotistical 
souls. Due to his drunkenness, he is not aware of the great danger of transforming 
into enemies the brothers who are a thousand times truer that one pleasurable bene¬ 
fit within that pleasurable brotherhood. For example, instead of every day receiving 
moral and spiritual assistance through the nationhood of Islam and the universal 
prayer of four hundred million true brothers ‘O God! Forgive all believing men and 
women, ’ racialism makes him give up those four hundred million blessed brothers 
for four hundred idle loafers purely for some worldly and very minor benefit. This 
forms a great danger for both this country, and the government, and for the relig¬ 
ious Democrats, and the Turks. And those who do it are not true Turks; noble 
Turks avoid such errors.” 59 

57. Emirdag Lahikasi, 315. These views were also expressed by some of Bediuzzaman’s close 
students: “Having been the means, at the wish of the nation, of the freedom of the marks of Islam, 
the only way the Democrats can now both preserve their position and satisfy the people is to make 
the movement for Islamic Unity their point of support. Formerly, the policies and interests of the 
British, French, and Americans were opposed to this. But they are no longer opposed to it, in fact 
they are in need of it. For communism, freemasonry, atheism, and irreligion lead directly to anar¬ 
chy, and it is only Islamic Unity around the truths of the Qur’an that can withstand these awesomely 
destructive forces...” Signed, Sadik, Sungur, Ziya, in the name of the Risale-i Nur students and uni¬ 
versity students. ( Emirdag Lahikasi , 287). 
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The Muslim groups who in the first period of the century had resisted the 
imperialists with the Ottoman Caliphate, and in the second had completely lost 
their freedom under the colonialist administrations, in this third period were 
struggling to set up independent national states. In this new period, Bediuzzaman 
attached great importance to the accords between the countries that , had newly 
won their independence, and advanced the idea of Islamic unity against the 
clashes that might possibly have erupted between these countries due to their mis¬ 
taken ideas about nationalism. His congratulating the President and Prime Minis¬ 
ter on the alliance between Pakistan and Iraq is a reflection of this approach: 

“I congratulate with my whole spirit your most successful alliance with Pakistan 
and Iraq, which you have achieved for this nation with complete sincerity, happi¬ 
ness and joy. I feel in my spirit this alliance of yours to be the certain introduction 
to universal peace and general well-being among the four hundred million Muslims 
of the Islamic world, God willing. ... Just as racialism caused great danger in the 
Umayyad period, and great harm was caused by it at the start of the Second Consti¬ 
tutional Period in the form of ‘clubs’ [societies], and harm was caused to the 
mujahid Turks by their blessed brother Arabs again through the exploitation of 
racialism during the First World War, and now too it may be utilized against 
Islamic brotherhood for there are signs that covert atheists, the enemies of public 
peace and security, are again trying to cause harm through racialism. The character 
of racialism is to be nurtured through negative action and causing harm to others, 
but since throughout the world the Turkish nation is first and foremost Muslim, 
their racialism is blended with Islam; it cannot be separated from it. Turk is synon¬ 
ymous with Muslim. And those who are not Muslim have cast off their Turkish- 
ness. Like the Turks, the Arabs and Arabness and Arab nationalism have combined 
with Islam, and it has to be like that. Their true nationality is Islam. That is suffi¬ 
cient. Racialism is altogether a grave danger. God willing, your most valuable alli¬ 
ance with Iraq and Pakistan at this time will repulse this dangerous harm of racial¬ 
ism and will be the means of gaining for the nation of this country four hundred 
million brother Muslims in place of four or five million racialists, and the friend¬ 
ship of eight hundred million Christians and members of other religions, who are in 
extreme need of peace and general reconciliation. I am telling you of this since the 
conviction has formed in my very spirit.” 60 

In addition to this supportive stance in connection with inter-governmental 
relations, Bediuzzaman made direct contact with the leaders and groups of other 
countries, and his efforts to strengthen unity in the Islamic world are striking. 
Important indications of this new attitude are his meeting with the Pakistan Min¬ 
ister of Education about the subject of distribution of the Risale-i Nur in Paki¬ 
stan , 61 and his making contact with the groups and movements that had emerged 
in other Muslim countries particularly during the second period. The relations he 
established between the Risale-i Nur movement and these groups, particularly in 
his reply to the congratulations of a member of the Ikhwan al-Muslimin, show 
that Bediuzzaman was determined to evaluate the new world situation with a 
view to the spread of efforts at unity in the Islamic world on the social level: 
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“In response to the congratulations written to me by the member of the Ikhwan 
al-Muslimin in Aleppo, I congratulate the Ikhwan al-Muslimin with all my heart 
and spirit, and calling down God’s blessings, say that the Nuijus in Anatolia, who 
are like the successors of the old Ittihad-i Muhammedi, and the Ikhwan al- 
Mushmin in Arabia form two associated and congruent rows of the many rows in 
the circle of the sacred society of the party of the Qur’an and Islamic unity who 
are true brothers. Their sincere interest in the Risale-i Nur and their intention to 
translate a part of it into Arabic and publish it has pleased us exceedingly and made 
us very grateful.” 62 

In short: a new world was being founded in the third quarter of this centurv 
subsequent, to the Second World War, and the Third Said moved on from the 
ew Said s principle of not even reading the newspapers and remaining aloof 
trom politics. He was active in making proposals and contacts aimed at unifying 
the Islamic world on the level of relations between both governments and socie¬ 
ties, so that it could become an effective power in this new world. If considered 
from another point of view, like the Islamic world which had smashed the colo¬ 
nialist models of the second period, the Third Said smashed the models of des¬ 
potism of the period of the New Said, and tried to add social and political dimen¬ 
sions to the foundations of belief that the New Said had constructed. In this wav 
despite his increasing years, the Third Said combined the experiences of the Old 
and New Said s, and reflected them in social relations. 

V. The Fourth Period and Bediuzzaman’s political predictions 

Bediuzzaman died in the first half of the third period of our categorization and 
analysis related to the Islamic world this century, and did not live to see the final 
period, which covered the fourth quarter. In connection with this period, we can 
only say that Bediuzzaman made extremely interesting predictions concerning it 

Tk p P uV Vhlle in Istanbul during the first P eriod ’ in re P ] y to the question of 
Shaykh Bahid an eminent al-Azhar scholar, “What are you ideas on Europe and 

the Ottomans? , he said “Europe is pregnant with an Islamic state, which it will 
one day give birth to; while the Ottomans are pregnant with Europe, and they 

will give birth to that.” 63 Later, during the period of the Third Said he recalled 
this, saying: 

We witnessed the first birth with our own eyes; in a quarter century (Ottoman 
Turkey) was further from religion than Europe. God willing, the second birth will 
ake place in 20-30 years’ time. There are many signs in both East and West that an 
Islamic state will emerge in Europe.”^ 

By saying this, he was alluding to certain developments in the last quarter of 
his century. It is possible these predictions allude to the formation of a signifi¬ 
cant Muslim population particularly in the Balkans with the breaking up of the 
Ottoman Empire, and in Western Europe with the dispersal of the empires of the 
imperialist powers; one may observe signs that this population will start to make 
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political demands. One has to see, in his words, “the way of politics” 65 in order 
to be able to foresee this conclusion. 

Then while returning to Van from Istanbul after the Constitutional Revolu¬ 
tion, the reply Bediuzzaman gave the Russian policeman with whom he spoke, 
telling him he was planning his medrese , is an indication of the greatest impor¬ 
tance from the point of view of his political predictions about future periods: 

“Three lights are beginning to be revealed one after the other in Asia and the 
world of Islam. While with you three layers of darkness will start to recede one 
over the other. This veil of despotism shall be rent; it will shrink back, and I shall 
come and build my medrese here. ... They have gone to study. It is like this: India 
is an able son of Islam; it is studying in the high school of the British. Egypt is a 
clever son of Islam; it is taking lessons in the British school for civil servants. Cau¬ 
casia and Turkestan are two valiant sons of Islam; they are training in the Russian 
war academy. And so on. You see, after these noble sons of Islam have received 
their diplomas, each will lead a continent, and, waving the banner of Islam, their 
just and mighty father, on the horizons of perfection, they will proclaim the mys¬ 
tery of pre-eternal wisdom inherent in mankind in the view of pre-eternal Divine 
Determining and in the face of obstinate fate.” 66 

Again, at the beginning of the time of the Cold War when materialist philoso¬ 
phy and the socialist movements were gaining strength, he said: 

“With the powerful awakening brought about in mankind by two ghastly world 
wars, and man being awakened completely, most certainly no nation can exist 
without religion; Russia too cannot continue without religion,” 67 

which foresees the beginning of a religious awakening on socialist philosophy 
being abandoned in the Soviet republics. 

This holds great importance from the point of view of the period it was said 
and its characteristics, for they may be seen as predictions of the revolutions 
against colonialism in the third period and the collapse of the soviets and Cauca¬ 
sia and Central Asia gaining their freedom. The above quote, which was said 
immediately preceding the First World War when the Islamic world generally 
was in a dire situation, should be seen as a sign of a powerful faith and self- 
confidence. In The Damascus Sermon, a work of the Old Said, Bediuzzaman 
said that the most serious sickness afflicting the Islamic world was despair and 
hopelessness. This self-confidence features in many of his works, and played an 
important role in preventing the spread of a psychology of despair. It was this 
powerful belief and self-confidence that made him declare in that dark time for 
the Islamic world: 

“Moreover, the veils that have eclipsed the sun of Islam, hindered its emergence 
and prevented it illuminating mankind have begun to disperse. Those things that 
were hindering it have begun to fall back. The signs of the dawn appeared forty- 
five years ago. Then the true dawn broke in 1371/1951, or it will break. Even if it 
is the false dawn, in thirty or forty years’ time the true dawn will break.” 68 
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It is a fact that the veilswhich grew ever denser before the Islamic world in the 
second quarter of the century, that is, the second period of our analysis, began to 
fold back in the third period. The clashes which broke out in the fourth period 
between the dominant powers of the international system and the Islamic world 
paved the way for the development of the consciousness of a joint destiny even 
among the pro-Western political elite. Finally, the Bosnia crisis played a role in 
strengthening this consciousness of a joint destiny and solidarity. 

Despite all the political, economic, and cultural crises, the Islamic world is on 
the threshold of a new flowering of its civilization. In this new and difficult time, 
more than ever need will be felt for the messages of Bediuzzaman, who as a 
model person, lived through the stages the Islamic world undergone over a cen¬ 
tury, and for his proud and dignified stance which aroused respect in even his 
enemies, and for his powerful voice, which proclaimed: 

“Yes, be hopeful! The loudest and strongest voice in the coming upheavals and 
changes will be that of Islam!” 69 


* * * 
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Bediuzzaman as the Representative 
of Social Opposition 

Davud Dursun 


Said Nursi (d. 1960) was one of the most important personalities of the final 
period of the Ottoman Empire and of the Turkish Republic, about whom the var¬ 
ious social sectors in Turkey have in no way come to agreement and concerning 
whom is a wide spectrum of opinion, from the most negative to the most posi¬ 
tive. His personality, ideas, and activities are the subject of varying views and 
opinions because his life has not been studied in one line and because it com¬ 
prised periods which differed in character according to the political and social 
conditions. It may also be said that Said Nursi’s personality and activities dis¬ 
playing differing characteristics was also closely connected to the age and soci¬ 
ety in which he lived, which underwent radical political and social changes, and 
transformations of the greatest importance. 

Up to the present. Said Nursi has been the subject of much research and 
debate, and many studies, from different angles. Various evaluations have been 
made of him, some in favour, some against; while have been condemnatory, 
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others have elevated him to sainthood, ascribing to him qualities above the ordi¬ 
nary. Having been studied as a scholar of religion, a regenerator of religion a 
samt, and a man of action, in this paper Said Nursi will studied as the representa¬ 
tive of social opposition, and he will be considered from that point of view. 

Three different periods, three different Said Nursi’s 

Although generally those who study Said Nursi’s life make a twofold distinc- 
tion between the Old Said and the New Said, as he did himself, it may be said 
that this does not fully reflect the truth and that it would be more accurate to 
study it in three periods. This distinction is followed for the most part because it 
was done so by Said Nursi himself. However, the period of his life called that of 
the New Said, from 1925 to 1950, which was the time of single party govern¬ 
ment, during which he remained totally aloof from political life, was under sur¬ 
veillance and far from his home region, should be distinguished from that fol¬ 
lowing the transition to the multi-party regime. For we may observe significant 
changes in his conduct and attitudes in these two periods. In this paper, there- 
tore, I find it more appropriate to consider Said Nursi in three different periods- 
a) before 1925; b) 1925 to 1950; and c) following 1950. ‘ ' ' 

Said Nursi before 1925: an active opponent in political life 

Said Nursi used the expression ‘the Old Said’ for his life before 1925. He was 
orn in 1876 or 1877 in the village of Nurs, which was attached to the township 
of Ispant in the sub-district of Bitlis called Hizan. On reaching the age of nine 
he embarked on his education in the medreses in the surrounding area, and the 
attitude and behaviour he displayed here marked him out as someone with a dif- 
ferent and oppositional personality. During his medrese education, he showed 
that he could not abide injustice, wrongs, and unfairness, and when he encoun¬ 
tered such treatment, he considered it his duty to oppose it. The attitude and con- 

K U M he u dl J SP u ayed dUnng hlS terms in the medreses of Tag, Pirmis, and Hizan 
highlighted his oppositional personality. 1 

It may be said that Said Nursi’s opposition can be studied on two planes- one 
as was stated above, the plane of his personality, and the other, the plane of the 
environment which was the result of the social and political conditions of the 
time. Basically the two are complementary, and play a role in his becoming 
prominent as a representative of opposition and being active in this context. The 
oppositional character and psychological characteristics that were observed in 
lm uring his early education were to be a positive asset when he undertook the 
duty of representative of social opposition in the chaotic situation the social and 
political conditions gave rise to in his later life. 

,. Sa u d ,j! UrS ! WaS b ° rn into a famil y which produced men of religion. He spent 
nis childhood in the medreses receiving a traditional education, and in his youth 
became acquainted with political matters due to the tribal disputes. His assuming 
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particular roles in the rivalry between the shaykhs, tribes, and local forces, 
brought him face to face with political and social problems at what might be 
called an early age. His combative and oppositional character since his child¬ 
hood did not allow him to remain long in one place; he continually visited differ¬ 
ent towns, which gave him the opportunity to see from close by the people and 
problems of the area. His playing a conciliatory role in inter-tribal disputes may 
be seen as being in conformity with his character. Said Nursi’s proud, unbend¬ 
ing, and serious stance is clearly to be seen in his calling Mustafa Pasha, the 
chief of the Miran tribe, to guidance after having a dream. 2 

It is related that Said Nursi became involved in political activities in 1892 
while he was in Mardin. He encountered there two people who were passing 
through the town, one of whom was a follower of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and 
the other of the Sanusi movement, and he was influenced by them. Because of 
his political activities, the Mutasarrif of Mardin was compelled to expel him 
from the town under armed guard, and sent him to Bitlis. In the biography writ¬ 
ten under Said Nursi’s supervision, it says: “his political life began first in Mar¬ 
din.” 3 

Said Nursi succeeding in being included in the retinue of Omer Pasha, the 
Governor of Bitlis, and remaining there, taught the Governor’s children. He later 
left Bitlis for Van on the invitation of the Governor, Hasan Pasha, and entered 
his service. His working in the retinues of the governors opened up new horizons 
for him, and he found the opportunity of following current affairs and political 
matters. In addition to his post as consultant to the Governor, he acted as an 
intermediary in tribal disputes, which was an important activity for him. 4 

Said Nursi went to Istanbul for the first time in early 1908 in order to present 
a petition to the Sultan-Caliph concerning the founding of a university in Van, 
but the attempt was not successful. It may be asserted even that ‘ Abdulhamid 
B’s sending him to a lunatic asylum and displaying no interest in his university 
project was influential in his becoming more actively involved in political strug¬ 
gle from this date. Moreover, in the speeches he gave in Istanbul three days after 
the proclamation of the Constitution on 24 July, 1908, and following that in 
Salonica, the concepts he used and emphases he made greatly resembled those 
used by the representatives of the opposition to the ‘Abdulhamid regime at that 
time. The concepts like ‘freedom,’ ‘captivity,’ ‘oppressed nation,’ ‘progress,’ 
‘civilization,’ ‘despotism,’ ‘constitutional government,’ ‘sovereignty of the 
nation,’ ‘fatherland,’ ‘Shari‘a,’ ‘unity,’ and ‘constitutionalism’ were frequently 
used by those opposing the government. 5 The speech Said Nursi gave in Salon¬ 
ica on the one hand reflects the basic tendencies of the period, and on the other 
expresses important anxieties. He greets freedom as “the freedom which is in 
accordance with the Shari‘a,” considers the new situation to be equivalent to 

2. Badilh, i, 87-90; Tarihge, 40-2; Mardin, §erif, Bediixzmman Said Nursi Olayi: Modern Tiir- 
kiye'de Din ve Toplumsal Degiyim, Istanbul, ileti§im Yaymiari 1994, 119-123. 

3. Tarihge , 43. 

4. Tarilige, 40-51; Bediuzzaman Said Nursi Olayi, 122-8. 

5. See, Tarihge, 55-7. 
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“resurrection after death,” and voices his anxieties by making frequent refer¬ 
ences to the Shari‘a. Said Nursi worked together with the leaders of the Young 
Turks in Salonica, which was one of the most important intellectual centres of 
the time, but although he used the basic concepts of Young Turk thought in his 
speech, what he understood by them and wanted to say was different to a large 
extent. For example, his saying: 

“O sons of the fatherland! Do not misinterpret freedom lest it slips from our hands 
and submerges us by making us quaff our former rotten captivity from another ves¬ 
sel. For freedom is realized and flourishes through conforming to the injunctions 
and conduct of the Shari‘a and good morals...” 6 
shows clearly that he thought differently. Moreover, in an article published in 
the Religious Newspaper (No: 70, 26 Subat 1324) he wrote: 

"... Constitutionalism, which consists of justice, consultation, and power lying in 
the law. The Illustrious Shari‘a was founded thirteen centuries ago, so to go beg¬ 
ging to Europe for laws is a great crime towards the religion of Islam and is like 
praying in the direction of the North,” 

showing how differently he thought. Moreover, the new government did not hes¬ 
itate to arrest him. 7 

Being actively involved political life in the Second Constitutional period, Said 
Nursi was first to be seen in the ranks of opposition to ‘Abdulhamid II, and he 
later struggled against the Young Turks. His being among the founders of the 
society called the Ittihad-i Muhammedi, which was founded shortly before the 
Thirty-First of March (1909) Incident, on its own may be seen as a manifestation 
of opposition. For this society and the newspaper Volkan, which was its spokes¬ 
man, were considered to be among those guilty of the Thirty-First of March 
events, and the Volkan’s owner and chief editor. Dervish Vahdeti, was executed. 
Although Said Nursi denied that he was one of those guilty of the revolt, 8 it is 
clear he opposed the Young Turk government and resisted it. He told the Young 
Turks, “You have offended against religion, you have angered God, you have 
insulted the Shari‘a; the consequences will be serious,” 9 and acted as spokesman 
for the Islamic circles opposing those in power, who supported Westernization. 
The ittihad-i Muhammedi Society accused the Young Turks of following a pol¬ 
icy of suppression based on terrorism and at the same time attacking Islamic 
institutions. 

In the statement he gave in court while being tried for involvement in the 
Thirity-First of March events, he persistently emphasized “constitutionalism, 
justice, and the Shari‘a,” saying, “I applauded constitutionalism more than any¬ 
one in the name of the Shari'a.” Said Nursi believed that freedom should be 
restricted by “the conduct of the Shari‘a,” and saying his predecessors were 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh, ‘Ali Suavi, Hoja Tahsin, Namik 


6. Badilli, i, 167. 

7. See, Bediiizzaman Said Nursi Olayt, 135-6. 

8. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi Olayi, 138. 

9. Tarihge , 54. 


Kemal, and Yavuz Sultan Selim, stated that basically the Thirty-First of March 
Incident was a movement against the despotism and arbitrary government of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. It is noteworthy that he concluded his 
defence with the following: 

“Long live Islamic Constitutionalism! Long live the shining Freedom which has 

learnt a thorough lesson from the instruction of the reality of the Shari‘a!” 10 

Having been acquitted by the court, Said Nursi returned to Van, and there 
began to teach the tribes. In the work called Miinazarat (Debates), which, writ¬ 
ten in question and answer form, was the product of his activities here, he 
touched on his relations with the Young Turks and members of the CUP “more 
in order to win the Kurds over to constitutionalism and to break their opposition 
to the political leaders.” Said Nursi described the Young Turks as “devotees of 
Islam,” and said that although he objected to the CUP’s violence, he congratu¬ 
lated their activities in eastern Turkey. 11 

Said Nursi returned to Istanbul before the beginning of the First World War, 
raised the question of his university project with the new Sultan, Reshad, and 
obtaining the promise of funds, returned to Van. But although the university’s 
foundations were laid immediately, the enterprise was shelved on the outbreak 
of war. During the war. Said Nursi was taken prisoner by the Russians, during 
the defence of Bitlis, was held for two and a half years in a prisoner-of-war 
camp, and finally escaped in 1917, and returned to his country. 

Between 1919 and 1921 Said Nursi was a member of the Darii’l-HikmetiT- 
Islamiye, during which time he underwent a number of changes and did much 
conscience-searching. He then went to Ankara on being invited, and persuaded 
the Grand National Assembly to set aside 150,000 liras for his university project. 
In a manifesto he distributed in the Assembly, he admonished the deputies con¬ 
cerning their laxity towards the obligatory prayers, and, drew their attention to 
developments in the question of secularism. It is said the manifesto led to an 
argument with Mustafa Kemal. In reply to Mustafa Kemal’s saying: “We are in 
need of heroic hojas like you. We called you here in order to benefit from your 
elevated ideas, but you came here and immediately started writing things about 
the prayers, and have caused differences amongst us,” Said Nursi said: “Pasha! 
Pasha! After belief, the most elevated truth in Islam are the obligatory prayers. 
Those who do not perform the prayers are traitors, and the opinions of traitors 
are to be rejected!” 12 In the manifesto, besides praising the successes of the 
National Forces, he emphasized the importance of the prayers, and criticizing the 
laxity of some of the deputies in this matter, called on them to perform them. 
This in fact was nothing other than serious opposition; having gained a general 
idea of the new government’s tendencies, Said Nursi opposed it with this mani¬ 
festo. But on realizing that he could do nothing in the face of Mustafa Kemal’s 
authority and power. 


10. Tarihge, 78. 
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"... saying nothing can be gained from working with or responding to this person, I 
abandoned the world and politics and social life, and spent all my time on the way 
of saving belief,” 13 

he decided to leave Ankara and return to Van. On his arrival in Van at the begin¬ 
ning of June 1923, a new life, a new period began for him. In his own words, the 
most prominent characteristic of the period up 1923 and his struggle in it was his 
active involvement in social and political life and his appearing generally in the 
pole of opposition. Said Nursi, who had struggled against the ‘Abdulhamid 
regime, worked alongside the CUP, and although he favoured some of their 
measures, he opposed others. He took part in the war, was taken prisoner, and 
fought. Following the war, he was appointed to the Darii’l-Hikmeti’l-islamiye, 
and on the invitation of the Ankara government, went there. He followed the 
work of the Assembly and opposed the new tendencies. He left Ankara, and on 
returning to Van, entered a new period of his life. From now on, we are not to 
see Said Nursi as an active protagonist on the political and social stage. 

The New Said: A solitary life of persecution; the period of total 

opposition to positivism and materialism 

On returning to Van from Ankara, Said Nursi went into seclusion in a cave on 
Mount Erek, and remained there till he was arrested due to the Shaykh Said 
Revolt and sent into exile in Burdur. His life following this was spent in exile, 
the courts, and compulsory residence. He was compelled to reside in the village 
of Barla in Isparta Province until 1934, then in 1935 he was taken to Eski§ehir 
and imprisoned. In 1936 he was taken to Kastamonu and held under surveillance 
for seven years. In 1943 he was taken to Ankara, and from there sent to Denizli 
Prison, tried together with his students, and acquitted. Following this he was 
held in compulsory residence in Emirdag. In 1948 he was again tried, and was 
sentenced to twenty months’ imprisonment. In 1950 he was released following 
the general amnesty. In 1951 he went to Isparta. In 1952 he was tried in Istanbul 
and acquitted. Following his acquittal he returned to Emirdag. In early 1953 he 
returned to Istanbul, and after staying for some time, returned to Emirdag. After 
a short time he went to Isparta. Following the elections of 1957, he visited vari¬ 
ous towns, and wherever he went, was met with tremendous enthusiasm. Finally 
he died when calling in on Urfa on his way to Van. 

We may dwell on various factors defining Said Nursi’s attitude and conduct 
in this new period. It may be said that primarily a change had come about in his 
inner world and other proclivities had come to the fore, and that rather than 
directing his attention to the outer social and political environment, he looked to 
the interior, spiritual world. He described his return to Van and going into seclu¬ 
sion as “giving up politics and withdrawing from the world.” 14 We see from this 
that he frequently used such concepts and called those who inflicted every sort 
of ill-treatment on him as “the worldly.” In saying: “With all my strength I sup¬ 


port total justice, and am against oppression, domination, arbitrary treatment, 
and despotism,” 15 he wanted to say that he did not consider what was done to be 
right. 

Seeing that he was no longer involved in politics and social life and was con¬ 
tinuously held under surveillance, can one speak of his opposition? In my opin¬ 
ion, it was because of his oppositional personality, and the idea that he had a 
potential influence over society that the government perpetually dragged him 
from court to court, held him under surveillance although he had been acquitted, 
and compelled him to reside in certain places. Moreover, although Said Nursi was 
not actually involved in politics and social life in this period, he wrote a work of 
several thousand pages called the Risale-i Nur, and because of what he said in it, 
had a place in the pole of opposition. One should therefore search for his opposi¬ 
tional attitude and conduct in this period in what he wrote and advocated. 

The period in which the Risale-i Nur was written, which constituted Said 
Nursi’s most important activity, was the single party period, during which relig¬ 
ion was excised from politics and the social structure, wrenched out of people’s 
hearts, and Positivism gradually began to be influential. Said Nursi was aware 
that there was no possibility of involvement in active politics under a totalitarian 
regime when official assaults on religion and policies against it had reached a 
peak, and every sort of opposition silenced, and extremely radical reforms had 
been put into' effect. He therefore directed his opposition not at the government 
leaders, who were also a result of the conditions of the time, but at the positivist- 
materialist view which formed the philosophical base of their policies. He endea¬ 
voured to oppose the policies of the time by defending religion in the Risale-i 
Nur and exalting religion over all else. By doing this, he both interpreted the 
feelings of society, and directed and developed them. And, for example, his not 
changing his dress and using the Arabic Script despite the change of alphabet 
also displayed a general opposition. 

It is known by everyone that the things done in the single party period and the 
policies followed were never identified with by the people and that it was 
attempted to impose them by force. For this reason, anyone who raised the ban¬ 
ner of revolt, either directly or indirectly, was in some respects acting as a 
spokesman of social opposition. 

Said Nursi fiercely attacked materialism and Postivism, which were the ideo¬ 
logical infrastructure of the republic, arid from the outset was seen as a danger 
by the authorities. For this reason they held him under continuous surveillance 
and tried to reduce his influence over society. Said Nursi considered irreligion, 
which, supported by the government’s attitude and policies, gradually gained 
momentum, to be the greatest danger facing society, and he directed his main 
opposition towards that. It may be said that his ideas on this subject were similar 
to those of the broad masses of society. For the policies of the single party 
period were considered by the people to be irreligion, and they opposed them. 
The main development that worried Said Nursi was “the fear that the republican 
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government’s leaving aside Islam as the foundation stone of social organization 
and intellectual activity and its permitting ‘the assaults of materialism’ would 
lead to the disintegration of Turkish society.” 16 In his writings, Said Nursi was 
not concerned with political and social problems, he discussed only the question 
of belief. In his own words, 

“The Risale-i Nur does not discuss the broad sphere of religion which encompasses 
the laws regulating social life; its chief subject and aim is discussion of the mighty 
pillars of belief, which are the choicest and most elevated part of religion. Moreo¬ 
ver, those I mostly address are firstly my own soul, then the philosophers of 
Europe.” 17 

He thus felt the need to explain that his ideas addressed not the government and 
ruling cliques, but the European philosophers, who were the people they had 
been influenced by. In this way he generalized those he opposed. 

However much he said it was the philosophers of Europe that he was address¬ 
ing, the authorities knew that he opposed both them and their policies. Similarly, 
we see that in this period the offences of which he was accused in various courts 
were generally focussed on political and social matters, like exploiting religion 
for political ends, opposing secularism, practising sufism, opposing the regime, 
forming a group or community, acting in opposition to the reforms, setting up a 
covert organization, and publishing material without permission. Always consid¬ 
ering the treatment meted out to him by the government to be unjust, Said Nursi 
opposed it, and defended himself, saying: 

“It surely forms an excuse in the eyes of any fair-minded person, if someone who 
has been exiled unjustly and forced to reside in a remote village, under suveillance, 
in a place he is a stranger, has been made utterly sick of the world, and has been 
constantly harassed by being watched, does not know the law.” 18 

Said Nursi vehemently opposed those who accused him of “making religion a 
tool of politics,” and accusing them of “wanting to make politics a tool of irrelig- 
ion,” he tried to say that he was defending the sacred truths of belief against the 
philosophers of Europe, the atheists, and particularly those who exploited poli¬ 
tics for irreligion and in meaning disturbed public order and security. In his 
defence speeches, he said that he considered the republican government to be 
“an Islamic government that would give no quarter to the current of irreligion, 
which causes harm to this country and nation.” 19 With this. Said Nursi caught 
the government at its weakest point, for it was not possible for it to openly 
defend irreligion. So by saying that he was defending religion against irreligion 
and the philosophers of Europe, he wanted save himself from being the target of 
the government. It was not easy to oppose someone because they defended belief 
and opposed irreligion. 

It was not a coincidence that Said Nursi dealt only with questions of belief in 
what he wrote. In his own words, 

16. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi Olayi, 61. 

17. Tarihge, 231. 

18. Tarihge, 244. 

19. Tarihge, 251. 


“The Risale-i Nur does not discuss the broad sphere of religion which encompasses 
the laws of social life; its chief subject and aim is discussion of the mighty pillars 
of belief, which are the choicest and most elevated part of religion. Moreover, 
those I mostly address are firstly my own soul, then the philosophers of Europe.” 20 

The reason he chose to concentrate in the conditions of that time on the ques¬ 
tion of faith, a more abstract and universal subject which was being seriously 
shaken by the Positivist-Materialist philosophy of the age, was on the one hand 
to avoid government repression, and on the other to oppose generally the basic 
problem of unbelief, which lies at the heart of all negative politics and their 
application. In any event, by making frequent references to Europe in his 
defences and in the Risale-i Nur, he was stating that it was the philosophers of 
Europe that he was addressing. His giving examples from Europe may be seen 
as his adopting a stand against the ideology of the republic, which was disposed 
to imitating it. While his making Europe the example in the following may be 
seen as a reasonable reply to a government tending to the West by someone who 
opposed it: 

“There is no government anywhere in the world of whatever form that would pro¬ 
hibit such a blessed product of its own country and unshakeable source of moral 
strength, and convict its author! The freedom of monks in Europe shows that no 
law bothers those who abandon the world and work on their own for the hereafter 
and belief.” 21 

Said Nursi replied in various of his writings and defences to the accusations of 
being involved in politics, generally within the framework of being concerned 
with the questions of belief and the above quotes. As is seen from the following, 
his main aim was not politics but the questions of belief: 

“The Qur’an severely prohibits us from politics. For the Risale-i Nur’s function is 
to serve the truths of belief and the Qur’an against absolute unbelief, which 
destroys eternal life and transforms even worldly life into a ghastly poison, through 
decisive and powerful proofs which bring even the most obdurate atheist philoso¬ 
phers to believe.” 22 

Another matter he was accused of was Kurdish nationalism. However, Said 
Nursi said: “The bonds of nationalism may not be set up in place of the bonds of 
religion; if they are, there will be no justice; right will disappear.” 23 And in his 
defence in Eski§ehir Court in 1935 he adopted a very sharp tone when answering 
the accusation: 

“O atheistic tyrants who claim to be Turkists! Is it nationalism because, in your 
words, of a Kurd like me, to ruin on the most trivial and unimportant of pretexts 
this many people who may be sources of pride of the Turkish nation? Is it Turk- 
ism? Is it patriotism? Come on, I refer it your unfair consciences.” 24 

It should not be forgotten that at the time this was said Turkish nationalism 


20. Tarihge , 231. 
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had been made a basic principle that dominated all official policies. On investi¬ 
gating what he wrote and did, it is seen how far he was from any nationalist 
cause, and that he also did not support Turkish nationalism. He opposed the 
nationalist factor of the official ideology as well. 

Furthermore, like many opponents of the regime, opposition to secularism 
was another thing he was accused of, to which he replied: 

“I consider the meaning of secularism to be a government which is impartial; that 
is, just as in accordance with the principle of freedom of conscience it does not 
interfere with the irreligious and dissolute, so it does not interfere with the relig¬ 
iously-minded and pious.” 25 

In saying this, he was stating that his understanding of secularism was close to 
the Western application of it. The following, which he said in his defence in 
Eski§ehir Court, expresses opposition to the regime’s understanding of secular¬ 
ism, and its application of it: 

‘Those who rule the people in this blessed country, who are by nature religious, 
should surely support as a duty of government the practice of religion and encour¬ 
age it. And since by principle the secular republic is impartial, and accordingly, 
does not interfere with the irreligious, certainly it should not interfere with the 
religious on whatever pretext.” 26 

It is known that in the single party period, the application of secularism, and 
religious policies in general, were the object of extremely serious reactions by 
the people, and much repression was carried out in that connection. Said Nursi’s 
opposing policies which had not met with acceptance by the people and had 
been contrary to their values, was an entirely normal situation for someone in the 
position of a social leader. He represented social opposition in this question too, 
and voiced the injustice and misapplications. 

In reply to those who accused him of opposing the regime, he said: 

“Every government has opponents. On condition they do not infringe public secur¬ 
ity, no one can be held answerable for an idea, or method, they hold sincerely, in 
all conscience. This is a legal axiom. ... If relying on this fundamental principle of 
freedom of religion and conscience and hundreds of Qur’anic verses, I have 
opposed the corrupt part of civilization, and an absolute despotism that advances 
under the veil of freedom, and the severe repression of religion and those who prac¬ 
tise it under the mask of secularism, can this be counted as an action contrary to the 
truth? No government at all can consider it a crime to oppose injustice, tyranny, 
and illegality, on the contrary, opposition is a licit and sincere element of the bal¬ 
ance of justice.” 27 

If noted carefully, it is seen that Said Nursi did not conceal that he opposed the 
government’s policies and asserted that this was a natural right, and that no one 
can be held answerable for any thought that does not disturb public order and 
security. It is observed clearly that here too he was acting as spokesman and rep¬ 
resentative of a society which had been suppressed by authoritarian measures. 

25. Tarihge, 409. 

26. Tarihge, 219. 

27. I§ik, Ihsan, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi ve Nurculuk, Istanbul, Unlem Yaymlap 1994, 224-5. 


Said Nursi in the multi-party period: cautious approach to politics 

The world system set up after the Second World War affected not only the 
foreign politics of countries, but their internal political structures as well. Since 
Turkey’s choice in this structure was on the side of the Western bloc, it gave rise 
to the need to adjust its internal political regime to Western standards. For this 
reason, after the war, a transition was made from the authoritarian single party 
regime to the multi-party system, and a series of reforms were carried within that 
framework. A new period commenced with this development, which may be 
called a general liberalization, and with the Democrat Party winning the elec¬ 
tions of 1950 and coming to power. The political and social developments and 
conditions following this demonstrated significant differences to the preceding 
period. 

The liberalization subsequent to 1950 and the establishment of a government 
which showed respect for basic rights and freedoms, all affected Said Nursi’s 
stand, and marked the start of a new period. Even though in this period too Said 
Nursi was sent from court to court, held under forced residence, unjustly sen¬ 
tenced to terms of imprisonment, and suffered oppression and persecution, rela¬ 
tions between him and the ruling elite were relatively closer. In this period, Said 
Nursi appears as a leader of society who was closely concerned with political 
developments, who informed the government of his appreciation of some of 
their positive measures, wrote letters to the government leaders, and met with a 
number of ministers and deputies. He interpreted the feelings of society when he 
congratulated the Democrat Party government for its decision to permit the call 
to prayer to be made in its original Arabic, which was one of its first measures. 28 
In a letter he wrote to Adnan Menderes, the Prime Minister of the time whom he 
described as a “champion of Islam,” he advised him to strengthen “Islamic 
brotherhood and basic Islamic nationhood” and to protect the innocent. Saying 
that holding official posts is in order to serve,” he criticized its having been 
made a means to “domination and egotism.” And explaining that the nationalism 
adopted up to that time was basically racialism, he recommended that they 
should give up the error and adopt Islamic nationhood. 29 The important point 
here is that having written no letter etc. of any sort to any government official 
during the single party period, Said Nursi wrote letters to the Prime Minister 
under the multi-party system. This should be seen as a sign of positive political 
participation and as a change in Said Nursi’s attitude. Thus, his previous attitude 
of total opposition relatively softened and changed into approval of a number of 
measures. 

The change in Said Nursi’s attitude towards the government observed during 
this period was closely related to the tendencies of society in general. For the 
increasing social opposition to the policies of the single party period had come to 
power in 1950 elections and had taken over the government. The government 
and opposition had exchanged roles. A significant part of the opposition that 

28. Tarihge, 616. 

29. Tarihge, 618-22. 
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Said Nursi represented had come to power and had proposed a number of posi¬ 
tive policies and measures. For example, an important development that may be 
mentioned was his making contact with Adnan Menderes through Dr. Tahsin 
Tola in connection with the official publishing of the Risale-i Nur, and his 
receiving a favourable reply from the Prime Minister. But although the Depart¬ 
ment of Religious Affairs was requested to do this, official publication of the 
Risale-i Nur was not possible, despite Menderes’ wishes. 30 

Said Nursi, who previously had met with no politicians and statesmen, saw a 
number during this period, made various recommendations to them, and on his 
own initiative offered them advice and guidance. In a letter he wrote to his stu¬ 
dents dated 22nd February 1951, he said that Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
and the Home Affairs Minister had sent him a message saying “He should not be 
anxious or despairing,” 31 showing that there must have been close relations 
between him and the government leaders. Similarly, it is known that in the 
course of a trip he made in 1958, the Education Minister and Assistant Prime 
Minister, Tevfik tleri, met with Said Nursi. 32 

Said Nursi’s stand and activities in this period may be put into three catego¬ 
ries: the first was his offering warnings and guidance to the Democrat Party on 
his own initiative; the second was his pointing out mistakes that were made from 
time to time; and the third was his commenting on certain events that occurred in 
Turkey and worldwide, and his offering solutions. For example, his wanting Aya 
Sophia to be reopened to worship, his attempts to have the Risale-i Nur pub¬ 
lished by the government, and his recommending the taking of decisive and bold 
steps in the questions of religion and belief all appear to be important. Also, his 
sending telegraphs of congratulation to Celal Bayar and the government on the 
coming to power of the Democrat Party meant that he had given up having no 
relations with the government and his former stand of total opposition. In the 
piece entitled “To recall an important fact to the Democrats,” he wrote: “Our 
way compelled us not to consider the world and politics as far as was possible, 
but now it has become necessary and we saw that in the face of the above two 
awesome currents, the Democrats could assist us, the Nuijus...” 33 showing that 
he considered it a necessity to be concerned with political matters. 

Said Nursi, who began to concern himself with politics in cautious fashion, 
gave permission to his supporters to support the Democrat Party, although he did 
not take an active stand in the 1950 and 1954 elections. It was understood from 
his stand and activities after 1950 that he thought it necessary to support the 
Democrat Party. In the 1957 elections, however. Said Nursi showed openly that 
he supported the DP. His students too played a more active role than in the pre¬ 
vious elections. 34 It became clear that when Bediuzzaman began to visit various 


30. Badilli, iii, 1488 ff. 

31. Badilli, iii, 1504. 

32. Badilli, iii, 1508. 

33. Badilli, iii, 1515. 

34. Badilli, iii, 1572-7. 


towns following the elections that he had a large mass of followers in society 
and that they could easily give direction to developments. Said Nursi’s opposing 
the Democrat government to a very measured extent, but on the whole support¬ 
ing it and trying to give it direction, and his power steadily increasing, appears to 
have worried the party in power. It is striking that the police constantly bothered 
him because he did not wear a §apka (European-style headgear). Furthermore, 
the anti-government propaganda and incitement of the opposition press and 
Republican People’s Party continued unabated. It is understood that the RPP was 
upset by Said Nursi’s pro-DP stand. He was compelled to break off his visit to 
.Ankara at the beginning of 1960 and leave the city because of the RPP’s opposi¬ 
tion to it. 35 While the treatment he received in Konya, where he went after 
Ankara, showed that the DP government too had withdrawn support for him and 
was perturbed by his trips. It is known that after his Konya trip he said: “Adnan 
Menderes is worth only a tin can in my view now,” 36 which illustrates his disap¬ 
pointment and loss of confidence in him. It is understood that the DP govern¬ 
ment was anxious at Said Nursi’s popularity and that it took steps against this by 
forbidding him to enter Ankara when he wanted to visit it for the last time on 
11th January 1960. The government informed Said Nursi that he had to reside in 
Emirdag and the police prevented him entering Ankara. 

It may be said that during the time of the Democrat government, Said Nursi 
did not oppose the government altogether as he had previously, that he wrote let¬ 
ters to the party leaders, supported their positive measures, permitted his follow¬ 
ers to vote for the DP in elections, that he supported this party openly in the 
1957 elections and opposed the RPP, and that after these elections the govern¬ 
ment was disturbed by his gradually increasing power and toolc steps to control 
it, but that nevertheless he did not oppose the government as formerly. 

When Said Nursi died in the hotel in which he was staying in Urfa on 23th 
March 1960, the people lost a powerful voice and effective representative of 
social opposition. It may be said that the most important factors shaping his col¬ 
ourful and active life were the changes in politics and government. Said Nursi 
dedicated his life to combatting injustice, disbelief, irreligion, and atheism, and 
today his influence persists in the field of opposition to positivism, materialism, 
and irreligion. 

* * * 


35. Badilli, iii, 1613 ff. 

36. Badilli, iii, 1626. 
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I heard a story on my last visit to Turkey that I think appropriate- lor this 
paper. Ali, a boy of some naivety, was sent to study in a two-year teachers col¬ 
lege in Ankara. He became a new Nurcu, a follower of Said Nursi, and spent two 
years in one of the Nurcu-run dormitories, known as dershan.es. After gradua¬ 
tion, he returned to visit his mother in his native village. Ali tells his mother, 
who is in her 50’s, “Mother, I can prove to you the existence of God with ninety- 
nine evidences from the writings of Said Nursi.” His mother turns around and 
says: “Ali! You had ninety-nine doubts in your mind about God and now, thanks 
to God, you have got rid of the doubt. I don’t need proof to believe in God.” 
This story, of course, may not fully answer the question posed by Zeki Velidi 
Togan, a prominent scholar of Turkish history, when he asked: “What are the 
reasons that make Turkish intellectuals follow a Kurdish seyh from a small vil¬ 
lage?” 1 Ali’s story is nonetheless significant. 

M. HAKAN YAVUZ " , r _ „ ... . 

Hakan Yavuz was bom in Bayburt in 1964. In 1981 he graduated from Whitnah High 
School, and in 1987 from the Dept, of International Relations in the Political Science Faculty 
of Ankara University. He read for a M.A. in Wisconsin University 1987 - 89 In 1989 he did 
research for seven months in Jerusalem in the Leonard David Institute in die Hebrew Umver- 
sity. He began studying for a Ph.D. in political science in Wisconsin in 1990. With a two-year 
MacArthur grant he did research in 1993 on Islamic movements in Uzbekistan, Kirgizistan, 
and Turkey. He is at present writing his doctoral thesis entitled: Islamic Idendty in Turkey, in 
1996 he taught in the Political Science Dept, of Bilkent University, Turkey. 

* Original English text. 

1. See Zeki Velidi Togan’s short note on Said Nursi and Nurculuk which is added to Ya§ar Kut- 
luay, “Mezhepler Tarihi Yonunden Said Nursi ve Nurculuk, Islam Tahkiklen Enstitusu Dergisi 
Vol 3, No. 3-4 (1966), 211-225; Togan’s note pp. 225-6. Kutluay s article is very critical of Sai 
Nursi and selectively uses Said's writing. See more critical literature on Said Nursi by Ilhami Soy- 
sal, “Demokratlann Azdirdigi Nurculuk,” Cumhunyet Donemi Turkeyt■. AnsMopedtsi V J. , 
(1992) 4 see also Soysal review with the editor of Koprii magazine Ne dediler. Kopru No. 
(1995), 76-78. 
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First, the story postures reason or faith as a result of being in urban or rural 
environments. Indeed, within urban environments, scepticism is dominant, and 
as a result one needs a proof to believe in God. Rural areas, on the other hand, 
are secure with foundations of faith and never doubted. Secondly, the story con¬ 
veys that the new literate masses of Turkey are lured by the Nurcu movement 
due to its connection with the printed word and a new idiom. Thirdly, this story 
presupposes that the shared map of meaning in Turkish society has been either 
rooted in Islam or legitimated by Islam. The story shyishly addresses that as 
individuals, everyday practices and interactions are made meaningful within the 
framework of this map of meanings. Additionally, the story poses the question 
of uncertainty and trust in a modern environment. Therefore, Islamically per¬ 
ceived practices, in Turkish society, provide a sense of direction to day-to-day 
life. Said Nursi’s writings seek to create a conceptual bridge between society and 
Islam. 

In this paper, I do not seek to examine the transformation of religious dis¬ 
course. Instead, by focussing on the Islamic thinker Said Nursi and his move¬ 
ment, I explore the reciprocal relationship between Islam and the Turkish polity, 
which created new discursive spaces to articulate political identities and shape 
the cultural character of the state. 2 Social and political transformations induced 
Said Nursi to protect and revise an existing cluster of meanings by reimagining 
the role of Islam in society. Mass migration from rural areas, expansion of public 
education, and the centralization of the state created an environment for societal 
groups to respond and shape this transformation. Said Nursi, for example, 
invented his own “idiom,” i.e., conceptual practices that enable Muslims to clas¬ 
sify their experiences, and the rules that govern the relations of the members of a 
community. Said Nursi’s message was a response to the expanding and trans¬ 
forming power of capitalist relations and the deepening anomie. These two con¬ 
ditions provided a necessary social ground for the formation of Said Nursi’s 
ideas. When these conditions coalesced with the ideas of Said within textual 
form, the Nur movement began to evolve into a socio-political movement. 

Said Nursi offer imaginative tools and strategies for Muslim agents to respond 
to the challenges of the day. He accomplishes this by reinterpreting the existing 
cultural clusters to create a shared understanding of politics, money, grace, edu¬ 
cation, and family. 

The Nurcu groups, which are the most powerful and effective socio-political 
group in modern Turkey, have evolved around the writings of Said Nursi (1873- 
1960), and his magnum opus Risale-i Nur Kiillivati (The Treatise of Light). 3 His 
work has marked the Islamic political discourse, offering new ideas for society 

2. For the best study on Nurculuk see §erif Mardin, Religion and Social Change in Modern Tur¬ 
key: The Case of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi (New York: State University of New York, 1989); see 
for the review of the book in Journal of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs Vol. 12, No. 1 (Jan¬ 
uary 1991), 229-32; see also Mardin’s essay on “Nurculuk” in The Oxford Encyclopaedia of the 
Modern Islamic World (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 255-6. In this essay, Mardin 
stresses Said Nursi’s struggle to “take up the defence of his kin” (Kurds). 

3. Said Nursi wrote his books in Arabic and Turkish: Ijaratii 'l-I'caz, el-Mesnevi el-Arabi, 
Sayku 'l-Islam, Talikat fi'l-Mantik, el-Hutbetu '$-§amiye. Kiztl Icaz ala Sullem, ( Cont. overleaf) 
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to come to terms with modern socio-cultural challenges and its political implica¬ 
tions. By studying the Nurcu community, one can understand the dynamics of 
this community in relation to the state. This is especially achieved through the 
examination of different layers of society and processes of social formation. The 
Nurcu group s dynamism as a social movement is illustrated in networks of 
media, education, business, and set of publishing houses. Moreover, this is the 
first and only text-based movement in Turkey. The books around which the 
movement has been built have brought a new idiom of communication and a 
new message to political society. Because texts are the basis of the movement, 
Nurcu groups have necessarily involved themselves in publishing and printing 
processes. 6 

This paper consists of four sections. I first seek to examine the significance of 
the Nurcu movement in understanding the transformation of society and its 
implication on the state. I will argue that the Nurcu movement, the first and only 
text-based movement, has played a key role in Turkey’s transition from an oral 
culture to a print culture. As a result of this emphasis on print culture within an 
oral-culture dominated society, it has ‘consciousness-building’ and pluralizing 
effect. The Nurcu novement became a mainstream social movement as a result 
of conscious intervention of Nurcus who could be identified as petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie. The Nurcus seek to restrict state power by reproducing alternative inner soci¬ 
etal terrains. The Nur movement seeks to create its own image of the “good life” 
by referring to Islamic concepts. 

In the second part of the paper I will begin by examining the differences 
between Old, Transitional,” and “New Said,” which represent the change and 
continuity in his idiom. I will, then, analyze the formation and dissemination of 
his ideas and its effects on politics. I hope to demonstrate how this movement 
has created an inner society by withdrawing and creating an inner space and 
eventually leading to the formation of a textual community. Indeed, I will indi¬ 
cate how this inner society became externalized. In the third section, after illus¬ 
trating the text-based idiom of Said, I will examine the reasons for the fragmen¬ 
tation and transformation of the Nur movement between 1980 and 1994. Said 
adopted a different path than other state-oriented ulema. He did not see the con¬ 
trol of the state arena as a sufficient ground for the establishment of a just Mus¬ 
lim society. However, socio-political developments in modern Turkey have 
transformed this Nurcu” character. This “new” Nurcu character does not excite 
fear but rather admiration. Moreover, its growing number made “new” Nurcu a 

(3. Cont.) in Arabic; Nokta, §uaat, Siinuhat, Muhakemat, Rumiiz, Tuluat, Isarat, Hutuvat-i Sitte 

ffur e w‘ : ^ U ? aZarat ' DlVa ,V Harh i 0 r fi- sdzler - MektCtbat - Lem’alar, §ualar, in Turkish. Risale-i 
Nur Kulhyati was printed by several publication houses. The most prominent ones are: Yeni Asya 

Ten I lr ^ e§ , nyat (thls , !S a very radical publishing house), Sozler Yaymevi (this is the old¬ 
est and some books have reached 21 editions), Ihlas, which produces all works of Said Nursi. The 
sozler publishes 14 of Said s works. In recent years, some publishing houses started to print com¬ 
mentaries on Said s works. Ismail Mutlu has produced a series of short commentaries which are 
T S j. ort .; n “afrius- In my interview, the director of Sozler Yaymevi told me that 
profit is used for the. distribution of books. He also indicated that most readers are students and the 
major period of publication took place in the 1980’s. In the years of the military coup 1980-1983, 
he said they had the best years. 
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giant and source of fear in some, and a power for politicians and leaders. This 
new character of “new Nurcu” stresses ethno-religious loyalties and negates 
“self’ for collective consciousness. This new character of “new Nurculuk” 
sprang from changing social and political conditions of modern Turkey. “New” 
Nurculuk presented itself in the case of Fethullah Giilen-led “textual and visual 
community.” 

Finally, I will concentrate on Fethullah Giilen and his clientele, to indicate the 
constant change of the Islamic discourse in a state of flux and its role in shaping 
the state. I shall demonstrate how social movements produce society by using 
diverse cultural artifacts. The Nurcu movement reimagines Islamic political 
identity as a framework to make sense of events and sets communal boundaries 
with the aim of carving a space for political voices outside the control of the 
state. 

I 

The Method of Diffusion and Interpretations of the 
Risale-i Nur Kiilliyati 

This section will indicate the role of print in the formation and diffusion of 
ideas in the case of the Nurcu movement. This illustrates how ideas are con¬ 
structed by intellectuals and communicated to the masses. The construction, 
transmission and reception of these ideas are punctuated by a socio-cultural con¬ 
text. This section will also indicate: how innovation in religious ideas takes 
place; how the organs are disseminated to different populations; and how ideas, 
in this instance, turned into a social movement. The formation and reformation 
of the Turkish Islamic discourse is shaped by the forces of democratization, 
mass education, and economic development. 

Islamists, such as Nurcu, believe that knowledge is discovered rather than 
constructed. They do not agree that knowledge is constructed and reconstructed, 
over and over again, as human horizons expand. Although Said Nursi con¬ 
structed the experiential world in which he lived, the Nurcu believe that his 
knowledge is not acquired but rather bestowed by God. In fact however Nursi 
constructed his experiential world by imposing religious meanings and articulat¬ 
ing regularities as the sign of God. I will argue that the experiential world in 
which said Nursi lived was constructed as a result of his cognitive abilities to 
distinguish and relate nature and society. For a Nurcu, to know is to discover the 
power of God. Its epistemological framework intermingles with metaphysics. 
Therefore, thinking is not freed from religious influence. The Nurcus argue that 
Said Nursi expresses the truths by invoking analogies to make them comprehen¬ 
sible. 4 

4. Ali Mermer presents the characteristics of the Risale-i Nur according to Nurcus, Aspects of 
Religious Identity: Nurcu Movement in Turkey Today (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 1985), pp. 388- 
390. 
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'■ Said Nursi’s books are written in narrative form. Knowledge about the crea¬ 
tor and created is embedded in these narratives. In the process of Islamization, 
this new genre of literature has played a key role by becoming a discursive space 
for the formation and dissemination of ideas. 5 For example, Erdem Beyazit, a 
prominent Islamist poet and former parliamentarian, said: 

“Muslims need to write and write more. Only through writing can we raise peo¬ 
ple’s consciousness. Moreover, through writing and reading, we help to expand the 
Muslims’ horizons. Said Nursi’s Risale-i Nur Kiillivati did just that. Literature can 
help us to consolidate and increase our Islamic consciousness. Our existence and 
conditions can only be expressed and examined by writing. If you examine the first 
three decades of our Republic, you will see that there is an alternative persona in 
relation to the secular nationalist one. You will see this in the writing of Said Nursi 
and Sezai Karakoc.” 6 

The Nur movement has played a key role in the transition from an oral to a 
printed culture. This printed culture consequently has formed a dynamic and 
more democratic culture in modern Turkey. A printed culture demonstrates that 
communities can be revived and perpetuated if society is constituted by con¬ 
scious actors. Said Nursi did not see the state as a way of forming a Muslim 
society, but first aimed to invent conscious individuals from what he viewed as a 
tabula rasa. Without a conscious society, Nurcus believed that there could not 
be a just polity. ., 

The Reason for Its Diffusion and Success 

During the Republican period, three new Islamic groups emerged: the Nurcu . 
Sulevmanci. and Isikci . The Nurcu movement set itself apart from others by 
stressing the text — Risale-i Nur Kiillivati. and having the largest and most 
influential pseudo-political community. 

Serif Mardin explains this Nurcu strength in terms of filling the following 
social gap: that the reforms of the Tanzimat and the Republic were undermin¬ 
ing personal allegiances and replacing them with Western contractual ties. Said 
tried to repersonalize Turkish society by reviving Islamic shared understand¬ 
ings through the Risale-i Nur Kiillivati . 7 Mardin argues that the strength of the 
Nur movement is also a result of the “Republican failures,” to develop a com¬ 
prehensive world-view and the need for a shared language among the lower 
classes. 8 

Mardin is on point, however, it is not so much that the Nurcu movement 
gained from the failures of the Republican regime, but that the movement found 

5. Literacy has been the key in the formation of Islamic political consciousness. Hekimoglu 
Ismail (Omer Okpu), Minyeli Abdullah; Fahreddin Can, KtztmAyye (Istanbul: Hisar Yayinlari); Raif 
Cilasun, Oglum Osman (Istanbul: Hisar Yaymlan); Hilseyin Karatay, Siirgiin Ogretmen (Istanbul: 
Hisar Yaymlan); Ahmed Giinbay, Yamk Bugdaylar; idem, Ci^ekler Susaymca; Emine §enlikoglu, 
Bize Nasd Kiydimz, §ule Yilksel, Huzur Sokagi. See §erif Mardin, “Cultural Change and the Intel¬ 
lectual: A Study of the Effects of Secularization in Modern Turkey: Necip Fazil and the Nak§i- 
bendi,” in Cultural Transitions in the Middle East (New York: E. J. Brill, 1994), pp. 189-213. 

6. Interview with Erdem Beyazit in his home on 7 September 1994. 

7. §erif Mardin, Religion and Social Change, 12. 

8. Ibid., 25, 157, 227. 


oains from both the positive and negative dimensions of Kemalism. Indeed, at 
times the Nur movement derived its strength from the failures of the Kemalist 
reforms, but the successes of the Kemalist reforms also resulted in the Nur 
movement’s strength. Expansion of communication, universal education, cen¬ 
tralization of law, and rise of sceptic elites are the products of the Kemalist 
reforms. A distinction between the positive and negative results of Kemalism, 
thus fractures our discussion because an analysis of the Nurcu movement 
involves a self-preserving dialogue within its internal and external boundaries. 
For example, the Nur movement was first disseminated in the Western provinces 
of Anatolia because the literacy rate was higher there and individuals thus had 
more room for understanding Nurcu than in the Eastern provinces, where seyh or 
aga dominated daily life. The breeding ground for the diffusion of the Nur move¬ 
ment still dominates in the Western provinces. 

Moreover, the reasons which made the ideas of Said Nursi appealing in the 
1950’s are different from those reasons which turned it into the most influential 
socio-political movement in the 1980’s. As modernity expanded, individual hori¬ 
zons and their needs for a symbolic structure and religion were transformed. The 
urban environment breeds scepticism and religion becomes a form of identity 
and a network system to cope with the urban problems. The rapid mobilization 
of rural populations to urban centres as a result of expanding capitalist condi¬ 
tions necessitated a new religious idiom and this was developed by Said Nursi. 
Said’s project involved a change within tradition and this appealed to traditional 
mobilized masses in the urban centres. As social life changes and human hori¬ 
zons expand by integrating the unknown to the realm of known, so does individ¬ 
ual understanding of religion and the needs for. spirituality. The Nur movement 
should be seen as a response to the expansion of print and abstract knowledge in 
modern Turkey rather than as a response to failed projects of Mustafa Kemal. By 
saying this, I do not mean that the Kemalist reforms all succeeded or the Nur 
movement was isolated from the project of modernization. As modernization 
was affecting every aspect of social life in the periphery and disintegrating estab¬ 
lished formal ties, individuals were seeking for a new, but accustomed, discourse 
to cope with these changes. Said Nursi’s idiom provided just that. 

With its textual characteristics the Nur movement gave an opportunity to 
those who moved from rural areas to urban centres to construct their conception 
of Islam in this sceptic age. Islam has been secularized by these groups to make 
secular functions of nature and life more religious. As market economies and 
means of communication create more private spaces for Muslims, these new 
spaces are used to articulate Islamic political identities through new waves of 
Islamic pop music, feminist journals, Islamic movies, fashionable clothes, exclu¬ 
sive restaurants, cafe houses, and shopping malls. To make these secular places 
religious, Islam has been secularized through consumer patterns and with the 
logic of capitalism. Islamic activity in the Turkish case has been turned into a 
purposive enterprise, i.e., an instrument to create a regional power and a concep¬ 
tual map to define goals. 
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This is the first text-centred Islamic movement in modern Turkey. Said 
openly argues that “this is not the age of the tarikat .” 9 The printed word becomes 
a vehicle for the formation of Nurcu consciousness. Another main feature of the 
Nurcu movement is that it stresses reason rather than heart. It does not seek mir¬ 
acles fkeramef) but rather emphasizes reasoning and self-examination. Said 
seeks to subordinate the heart, the manifestation of faith proper and the strength 
of traditional Islam, with reason. Said argues that before, it was possible to learn 
Islam through rigid imitations but it is not anymore. His anti-fideism recognizes 
that in an age of scepticism, there is a need for a new methodology to get people 
to believe in the existence of God. Said’s target population was urban and liter¬ 
ate people, because scepticism, for Said, is dominant in these areas and the 
future cultural forms would be produced in urban centres. 

He stressed the importance of ‘evidence’ or natural theology to get educated 
people to believe in God. 10 The goal is to prove the existence of God at the indi¬ 
vidual level. According to Said, the source of atheism shifted from ignorance in 
the past to the lack of scientific knowledge. By scientific knowledge Said means 
a search for regularities in nature as proof of God. Through the laws of nature, 
Said seeks to consolidate that reason requires us to recognize God. The Nur 
movement cultivates a new form of consciousness, deep anti-fideism, by using 
the means of science and technology to prove that there is God. 

Moreover, Islamic knowledge is not transmitted through abstract and axio¬ 
matic, i.e. analytical form, but rather through narratives. Said realized the fact 
that Muslims can only renew their thinking through writing and reading. This 
movement has four main consequences in modern Turkey: (1) it facilitated tradi¬ 
tional ulema to lose their power since this new form of transmission of knowl¬ 
edge was introduced; (2) it forced ulema to become journalists and writers to 
communicate with the people (e.g. Hayreddin Karaman); (3) print-based dis¬ 
course challenged hegemonic voices and offered a public space for dissent; 
therefore it is emancipatory; and (4) it made conscious intervention of actors 
and, thus, Islam germane to the economic and social transformation of Turkey. 

To understand Said’s intellectual contribution in shaping the conceptual map 
of Turkish society, his contribution needs to be placed in context and examined 
in relation to the prevailing hegemonic state discourse, known as Kemalism. 
This allows a view of Said Nursi’s continous struggle to adapt to changing con¬ 
ditions of his society. By reading his work, readers are met with the teleological 
overhanging of his argument. Moreover, there is a strategically eclectic quality 
to Said Nursi himself. However, no one has established the method of reading 
and interpreting Said Nursi in the modern context. How should we read the 


9. Mektubat, 428; Kastamonu Lahikasi, 202. 

10. Although Said criticizes the utility of personal miracles (keramef) in explaining faith, his fol¬ 
lowers believe that he had divine qualities to demonstrate some miracles. These commonly cited 

miracles are “his ability to walk on water in Russia, he managed to go to a mosque even though he 
was not allowed out by jail guardians, people see him inside the mosques, another miracle is that 
when one of his student approach to kiss his ring, he managed to move them to his second hand.” 
These miracles are often cited by adherents. 


books of Said Nursi? How far can we separate Said, as author, from his writ¬ 
ings? Moreover, what do Said’s writings mean in the current context? Why and 
how do particular interpretations of Said vary from one clientele group to 
another? Why did his followers reinvent an oral method of communicating his 
K ideas? 

My personal experience within interpretive circles or textual-communities 
evolved around dershane . individuals tend to subordinate the message of the text 
to its author’s life story. Said’s personal biography becomes a context within 
which the text is read. My question is: Did Said achieve his goals? (1) to culti¬ 
vate the inner life and to prevent the penetration of modern scepticism and mate¬ 
rialistic ideologies; (2) to move society from an oral culture to a print culture and 
create a shared map of concepts to connect the centre and the periphery of Turk¬ 
ish society; and (3) to place the Qur’an at the centre of social interactions and 
adapt to modern changes by reviving the shared Islamic clusters. 

II 

To understand the shift of emphasis in his works, one needs to see the differ¬ 
ence between Old and New Said. 11 New Said is the older Said who became more 
oriented toward an examination of his inner dimension. The connection between 
the text and author can be made by placing them into prevailing discourses in 
that period. However, Said’s followers read the books to answer present ques¬ 
tions. Therefore, Said’s message is reproduced within the challenges of the 
present time. This recoding of the narrative of Said Nursi takes place either in 
interpretive circles or in commentary books. Since mass production of books 
decontextualizes knowledge, the reading or listening audience tends to give new 
meanings to what they read or listen in terms of their day-to-day activities. The 
reader, as an agent, does not internalize whatever he or she reads. There is a 
complex process of recoding messages through which internalization takes 
place. 

Due to the profound transformation of the state-society relations in the last 
three decades, the meaning and intentions of the Nur movement have also 
changed. The Nurcu movement evolved in relation to changing social, economic 
and political conditions of Turkish society. Said’s main goal was to reinvent 
rather than preserve the society and the polity by constructing a new sense of 
consciousness. This consciousness was to be based on a new idiom to guide indi¬ 
vidual interactions and eventually reproduce the society. Like other Islamist 
thinkers, Said realized the need for a new idiom or map of meaing. Said not only 
recognized this need but took careful steps to realize it. 

Said argued that by replacing faith by imitation (taklidi imanl with faith by 
certainty ftahkiki imanl . Muslims would be able to resist the forces of scepti- 


i i. See for a general examination of Nurculuk by ihsan I§ik, Bediiizzaman Said Nursi ve Nurcu- 
luk (Istanbul: Onlem Yaymlari, 1990); Mustafa Karaco§kun, Nurcu Cemaatina Mensup Kifilerin 
Dim Diigunce Duygu ve Davraniflari, Marmara Universitesi Unpublished MA thesis, 1991. 
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cism, namely materialism and communism. This search for certainty through sci 
ence has limited his influence to certain segments of the population who have 
maintained their belief. Most of Said’s followers have pious family backgrounds 
and his writings are puissant in these culturally traditional circles. Closer exami¬ 
nation of Said s writings and his modern followers indicate that to become a 
Nurcu, you need to perform imitation and submission. 12 Even in his hierarchical 
categorizations of understandings Said starts with itikad. a degree of submission 
by imitation. He then moves from itikad to iltizam . i’zan . tasdik. taakkul . tasav- 
yur, and finally hayel, which is the highest form of understanding. 13 Because of 
this assumption of itikad, it is questionable how far the Risale-i Nfnr KfilH Y , f, 
could reinstate faith where minds have already been shaped by scepticism. 

The changes in the Nurcu idiom are evident in Said’s response to the chang¬ 
ing context. 14 Said himself divided his life into the period of “Old Said” and the 
“New Said.” However, heterogeneity in Said’s discourse indicate three different 

aT^ l^O) 1 Smd (1873 " 1913): Wanderer Said (1913-1926); and New Said 

I. Old Said (1873-1913): Revolutionary Period 

Said Nursi was born in 1873 in the village of Nurs in Bitlis province in east- 
ern Anatolia He was first educated by the oldest brother Molla Abdullah and 
then educated himself by participating in sufi gatherings. Although Said Nursi 
was ambiguous about the role of tarikat to revitalize Islam and the rigid relation¬ 
ship between the seyh and his followers, his thinking and argumentation are very 
much influenced by the sufism of Anatolia. 15 Said himself expresses the cultural 
dominance of Nak§ibendi in this cultural environmemnt. 16 Said did not only 
develop working connections with the prominent Naksi sevhs . but he read the 
works of Ahmad Sirhindi in 1918, when Istanbul was under British occupation, 
this influenced the evolution of a new Said. 17 According to §erif Mardin, “dur¬ 
ing the 19th century new opportunities for the expansion of the Nak§ibendi pros¬ 
elytizing activities seem to have opened up in the Ottoman Empire.” 18 Mardin 
treats Said Nursi as offspring of Nak§ibendi activism in Anatolia. 19 Although 

RiJi 2 ' S w cnlical readings of Said’s goals and their limitation in Hamid Algar, “Said Nursi and the 

13. Said Nurst, Miinazarat, 11. 

„, / „!Vl°/ 1 f e Nurcus sought to create an homogenous Nur philosophy, see Safa Mursel, Bediuzza- 
imMfc ijt Devlet Felsefesi (Istanbul: Yeni Asya Yayinlart, 1980); Necmeddin Sahiner 
Bediuzzaman Said Nurst ve Nurculuk (Istanbul: 1979). Samner, 

dcflnh ^ f Say v BediUzza 7'? n Said Nursi ve Tasavvuf,” in Biiyiik Islam ve Tasavvuf Onderleri 
AsyaYaymlS SoUoi, 147 A 38 Cema ‘ BedUizzaman Said Nur* (. Istanbul: Yeni 

1 e’ ^Nurst Emirdag Lahikasi, i, 53; Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybt, 116; Abdullah Badilh Bediiizza- 
man Said Nursi—Mufassal Tarihge-i Hayati (Istanbul: Tima§ Yayinlan, 1990), 102. 

17. Said explains how he read Imam Rabbani’s Mektubat and a letter which was addressing 
M^Obat! 388-9 nai " e Bediuzzaraan - See m °re about his method of reading Mektubat in 

exnin^iS^&c^i-• "S? Chan&e ' 24 ’ 29; histor y of 1)16 Nakribendi, 54-60; on the 
expansion ot the Nak§ibendi m the 19th century, 126 149-50 

19. Ibid., 230. 
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Said was educated by Nakgibendi sevhs. his thinking cannot be reduced to the 
Nakgibendi tradition. 20 Indeed, there are profound Nak§ibendi marks on his 
thinking but they represent a break rather than a continuity. Mardin’s Said Nursi 
becomes a product of religious activism of Anatolia. This overcontextualization 
of Said Nursi’s thought ignores his attempt to break the old patterns. 

His close connections with government officials allowed him to follow the 
media and this, in turn, made him aware of European prejudices about Islam and 
he came to realize the weaknesses of his own society. His thinking developed 
during the confrontation between European-based critical thinking and the imita¬ 
tive thinking of Ottoman society. He did not reject European ideas outright but 
rather sought to develop critical thinking within an Islamic-Ottoman tradition. He 
realized the need to develop a new idiom in the age of scepticism and material¬ 
ism. Said’s writings reflect a dialogic style, his writing develops as an answer to 
hypothetical or real questions that face Muslim individuals. His allegorical form 
of argumentation allow interpretive room for readers to read into the narrative. 

Since the Ottoman state legitimated itself in terms of Islamic practices, Said 
always presumed the masses to be conscientious Muslims. He never doubted the 
religious faith of Muslims. He was actively engaged in political and cultural life 
against the absolutism of Sultan Abdiilhamid EL He embraced the jttihad ve 
Terakki Cemiveti (Society of Union and Progress) and the establishment of a 
constitutional state. His activism had aimed to strengthen Islam and this, in turn, 
would have consolidated the state. The Old Said believed in power of the people 
and hoped to save the state through strengthening the Shari’a. which was per¬ 
ceived as the rule of law. Said emphasized Shari’a more than state power. Relig¬ 
ion, for Said, was the necessary and sufficient condition for the powerful Otto¬ 
man state; whereas, Abdiilhamid II stressed the state as the ultimate goal. 
Although both Abdiilhamid II and Said perceived Islam as a necessary ideology 
to consolidate the society and mobilize it for the well-being of the state, Abdiil¬ 
hamid fit’s main goal was the state not the society. This ideological conflict 
became the source of tension between Abdiilhamid II and Said Nursi. Said 
defended a new education system known as the Medresetii’z-Zehra project that 
was presented to Sultan Abdiilhamid H. 21 

By witnessing the oppressive policies of the Society of Union and Progress 
after the 1908 coup, Said contributed essays to Volkan . a militant paper of Itti- 
had-i Muhammedi. and sharply criticized the policies of the government. This 
newspaper argued that the disintegration of the Ottoman state could only be pre¬ 
vented if the Shari’a was fully implemented. As the oppressive policies of the 
Society of Union and Progress became evident, a revolt took place under the 
leadership of §eyh Vahdeti, the head of the ittihad-i Muhammedi . They 
demanded the implementation of the Shari’a in April 1909. This demand was 
brutally suppressed and many people were hanged. 

20. Ibid., 68. 

21. Said Nurst, Emirdag Lahikasi , ii, 196; Halit Ertugrul, Egitimde Bediuzzaman Modeli (Istan¬ 
bul: Yeni Asya Yayinlan, 1994), 115-148. 
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Said straggled for freedom and constitutionalism by sharply criticizing Abdtil- 
hamid IPs oppressive policies in the name of “Islam” and the nationalism of the 
Society of Union and Progress. He delivered a famous speech in Salonika and 
argued for a constitutionalism invoking Islamic principles. In this period. Said 
was more concerned with practical issues and sought to demonstrate the compat¬ 
ibility between Islam and constitutionalism. He did not try to prove the existence 
of God because he assumed that his readers were faithful Muslims and the state 
was shaped by Islamic law. He was an activist who sought to mobilize the 
masses for constitutionalism within the framework of Islam. He always 
remained optimistic about the future of Islam and the development of Muslim 
consciousness. This optimism was expressed in his speech at the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus and in his exchange with a Russian official when he was a 
war prisoner. 22 

H. Transitional Said (1918-1926): Scepticism 

In this period. Said Nursi still believed that the state was the main instrument 
to educate people and revitalize Islam. After the 1925 reforms, Said searched for 
a new alternative. He saw the result of the Kemalist reforms and their ability to 
doubt the foundations of faith. He concluded that the realization of Islamic con¬ 
sciousness had to be carried out by individuals not by the state. Moreover, he 
observed that Muslims were incapable of protecting their faith against the dark 
forces of scepticism. After the Kurdish Rebellion led-by a ,Nakshibendi sevh. 
Said, in 1925, Said Nursi claimed that the state had fallen into the hands of dark 
forces of scepticism, and faith by imitation could not withstand this anti- 
Islamism. He shifted his attention to inner dimensions of individuals to form a 
deeply rooted consciousness. He decided to do this by educating human senses 
in terms of Islamic consciousness. He constantly evoked the phenomenal world 
to demonstrate faith by certainty. 

HI. The New Said (1926-1960): Turned Outside In 23 

New Said lived in a distinct political context in which Mustafa Kemal was 
carrying out his civilizing policies by breaking away from traditional practices 
and institutions. Since Mustafa Kemal’s ultimate ambition was to construct a 
‘national’ society, Said straggled to create an alternative inner community, 
which is articulated in the household and formed in terms of face-to-face rela¬ 
tions without having any outward manifestation in political space. In a way, this 
was a shift from the outward activism of Old Said to a withdrawal into the shell 
of Islam. He managed to carve out an inner space by invoking Islamic practices 
to free individuals from the consequences of the Republican reforms. By creat¬ 
ing a religious consciousness which is not outwardly manifested, Said was 

22. This speech, known as hutbe, was published in Turkish Huibe-i $amiye. 

23. Said died in Urfa. He wanted to go to Urfa, where different ethnic groups —Turks, Kurds, 
and Arabs— live together. He made a taxi cover up its licence and they drew from Kastamonu, 
Konya to Urfa. After arriving in Urfa, he passed away within two days, on 23 March 1960. He left a 
clock and two mantles, and 20 TL. Necmeddin §ahiner, Bilinmeyen Taraflariyla Bediiizzaman Said 
Nursi (Istanbul: Yeni Asya Yayinlan), 406. 
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seeking to prevent the internalization of the Republican reforms that created a 
sceptical society. Said defined freedom in terms of his project of creating an 
inner community. He argued that the government can only ask questions if an 
individual who actively breaks the law with his “‘hands,’ the government cannot 
interfere in the household, heart and private matters,”- 4 Muslims, for Said, 
should have absolute freedom in the spheres of household, heart, and private 
matters. Said wanted Muslims to turn inward and form an inner community 
within these three realms. 

Said Nursi did not spend time discussing the outward manifestation of Islam 
in law politics, state or in dress codes, but rather within inner roots of faith. He 
and his followers do not centre debate on “Islamic state,” “Islamic revolution, 
or “Islamic criminal law.” 25 Risale-i Nur Kulliya ti aims to personalize the indi¬ 
vidual by rooting this individual into an Islamic cosmology and then stress the 
relationship between persons and God. Said discusses the role of faith m the or- 
mation of the person and a just society in his books. Said compares social, politi¬ 
cal and cultural implications of a faithful society and a faithless society. He 
argues that all good virtues —justice, peace, honesty, integrity, and love— ema¬ 
nate from faith; whereas anarchy, egoism, oppression and poverty are all the out¬ 
come of the lack of faith. Faith, therefore for Said, is the root of persons, and the 
source of knowledge on the phenomenal world. Faith, for Nurcu, signifies social 
practices which are conceptualized by Islamic idioms. Faith signifies personal¬ 
ized relations and a community. 

Inner community and expansion of Sufi influence 

After Ms visit to Ankara in 1923, Said came to the conclusion that faith was at 
risk and it could only be freed from scepticism by enriching the inner life. He 
moved to seclusion in Van and this was interrupted by government exile to Bur- 
dur The government accused him of involvement in a rebellion which was led 
by a Naksibendi seyh, Said, in 1925. Said was exiled from one place to another 
and kept under strict repression. 26 He was constantly humiliated in front of his 
followers and students. He was identified as a ‘disease’ by the Republican 
regime and declared a threat to the security of the state. 22 Said never gave up his 

24. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Tarihge-i Hayat, 169. • it 

25 See the following special issue on Din ve Siyaset (religion and politics). By reli D ion, 

meS opiHonSd Nursi about politics in Kopru, Vol. 50 (1995); also see another special 
issue on laicism and secularism in Koprii No. 51 (1995). N • 

26 Some journalists and scholars took the state’s charges a proof and ™d 

Kurdish nationalist. For example, A. E. Yalman argues that BuyukDap, Milhyetpiler Uerng^, ana 
Niirruluk are Dro-communist organizations and he claims that Said Nursi was an old aptator fo 
Kurdishseparatism who becametaown by the name of Said Kurd..” 

key in My Time (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956), M0. Muztffer Sencer 
nrpspnts Said Nursi’s address to “Turks and Kurds” as divisive and a sign of Kurdish ethno 
nationalism. See Muzaffer Sencer, Dinin Turk Toplumundaki Etkileri (Istanbul: Garanti Matbaasi, 

196 2 8 7: Said'was exiled to Burdur and he wrote Nur’un ilkKaptlan here. In 1934, M wasfought to 
trial and charged with seeking to establish a secret religious socutt to 
reoime in Eskisehir He was sentenced to six months prison on the basis of exploiting Islam r 
political purposes.” 'After his release he moved to Kastamonu. Drang this period Jus writings^were 
massively mimeographed by his followers and distributed throughout the country. (Cont. overl ) 
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writings. He aimed to raise Muslim consciousness about God and desired to pro¬ 
tect individuals from outside ideologies. After the 1925 rebellion, his writing 
exhibited more sufi characteristics. Said carefully carved out a new inner space 
in which to shape individual consciousness in terms of Islamic concepts. This 
was a period of closing off from the outward exhibition of faith and invention of 
a new internal spiritual space where consciousness was realized. Said asked his 
followers not to openly resist the reforms of the state but to create their inner self 
beyond the reach of these reforms and protect it from intervention by the state. 
Said Nursi wanted Muslims to reclaim their life by cultivating their inner dimen¬ 
sion. The centralizing and secularizing policies of Mustafa Kemal led to an 
opposition which breathed life into religion in Turkish society. In reaction to the 
state policies, Islam turned into an oppositional ideology to challenge the state. 

Said’s message did not seek abrupt transformation of the socio-political sys¬ 
tem, but rather it sought to create a newly conscious society. There is a separate 
Nur identity which is shaped by the Risale-i Nur Kiillivati and separate from 
other Islamic movements in modern Turkey. At the individual level, Nur identity 
offers a conceptual framework to grasp social interactions. At the communal 
level, this identity functions as a boundary in relation to other groups. 

After 1960, the Saidian inner community transformed into a series of “textual 
communities” spread across Turkey. If Said Nursi’s ideas gave meaning to 
Nurcu life, it was their organizational strategies that provided them with institu¬ 
tional resources and this, in turn, gave momentum to the Nur movement. Said 
Nursi’s readers and followers constitute “textual-communities” by getting 
together to read and interpret his texts. As a result of sharing the same texts, they 
develop a separate language and cognitive abilites and this sets apart Nurcus 
from other Islamic groups in Turkey. The main function of the textual- 
communities is to listen, reflect upon the texts, and disseminate their meaning to 
society. The Risale-i Nur Kiillivati which is treated as knowledge bestowed by 
God, once read, created shared attitudes toward the phenomenal world and social 
interactions. 

An open door policy in the dershane and assembling once a week facilitated 
the dissemination of Said’s ideas. Gathering together to read Said Nursi’s books 
created the institution of the dershane . Dershane s are not only centres for reading 
Said’s works, but also a place to reaffirm Islamic identity and exchange opinions 
on political issues. Through the dershane structure the Nurcu discourse is given 
concrete expression. The Nurcu practice of conversation therefore became an 
instrument for building religiously based social networks, and a way of commu¬ 
nicating the strength of these networks. The dershane has become an economic 
and political network for those upwardly mobilized segments of the middle 
classes to establish “trust” and “connections” to compete in a competitive 


(27. Cont.) As his influence expanded, the government became nervous and he was brought to trial 
in 1943. The trial took place in Denizli and he was acquitted. He was forced to residence in Emir- 
dag-Afyon. He was charged again in 1947 and brought to trial in Afyon. He was acquitted by the 
Higher Court in 1949, but the Lower Court brought new charges right away in 1949. 


economy. Trust has been the main social product of these dershane s to overcome 
the problem of uncertainty. 28 

Dershane s in modern Turkish society became associations of a religiously 
shaped civil society. These informal networks are autonomous from the state. 
They voice certain collective interests and organize in educational and other 
areas to shape public opinion. 

Although the Nur movement was a textual movement, it also used traditional 
network systems to disseminate its ideas. For example, respect to Said Nursi’s 
ideas increased, as respected sevhs such as Dedepa§a Bastiirk of Bayburt praised 
him as a mujaddid . In Erzurum and Bayburt, where the Nur movement have 
been very powerful, ‘abi’ or ‘ hocaefendi ’ play a key role. Another reason for the 
popularization of the Nur movement in these two conservative provinces have 
been the dominance of a vernacular language. Arabic language in this region is 
not as common as in south-east Anatolia. By explaining the Qur’an in a vernacu- 


28. A visit to a dershane in Tamirhane, Kartal-Istanbul, on 20 February 1994. 

I was invited to attend one of the many iftar s. I arrived at an apartment building and on the sixth 
floor where the Nur dershane is located. There are six permanent residents who are students within 
three bedrooms and a living room. Around twenty people joined together and they were mostly 
small merchants and one university professor in mechanical engineering. They all knew one another 
and newcomers to the room, shake the hand of those who do the interpetation for them. During their 
conversations, most of the talk focusses in on the business and economic situation in Turkey. There¬ 
fore, these d e rshanes are not only confined to religious debate and issues, but are centres for busi¬ 
ness networking and thus, are badly needed informational tools about the market. After a half hour 
of conversation, they joined the iftar . 

The person who does the interpretation is educated and is given more respect thant he others. 
Those students who stay in this place call him “abi.” From their conversations and interactions it is 
easily discernable who is the group leader. The difference in dershane is determined by who knows 
and interprets the Risale-i Nur best. Knowledge and formal education become a source of power in 
this context. What is important here is the stress on formal education and its role in producing 
Islam. Those who know Said best are expected to have formal education, neighbourhood imams are 
not taken that seriously because they are assumed to be dogmatic, and thus not able to have the 
same kind interpretive ability. In praying, not the older or those who have a better memorization of 
the Qur’an lead the prayer, but rather that person who will do the interpretation best. This person is 
Murad, who is professor of mechanical engineering. (Atilla). The person who leads the praying is 
assumed to know the text of Said and therefore receives more authority within this small group of 
Nurcus. However, there is an age-bound hierarchy in the way they sit in the room. Young people sit 
closer to the door. The interpreter sits at the centre stage. 

After the iftar , the interpreter leads the praying and they sit for the ders —to read and interpret 
Said’s work. The interpreter has “double” functions: (a) to read it loudly and in that process of read¬ 
ing he offers a Turkish translation of Arabic, Persian, or Ottoman words; and (b) interprets it in 
terms of the prevailing social, economic, and political problems. The person who does interpreta¬ 
tion reads into Said Nursi’s text his own thinking and understanding. For example, in this lesson the 
interpreter turned Said Nursi into an environmentalist. He says the following: 

“The essence of Islam is balance and justice in environment and society. There is justice in this 
world and balance between nature and human societies. This balance could only be maintained if 
the coexistence between humans and nature is maintained in balance. Nothing God has created is 
useless or extra in this world. They all have their own functions even though we may not be aware 
of it. This also indicates the power of God we still do now know enough about the place of each 
animal and natural events which are created by God. The order in nature proves that there is a God. 
Said brings the power of God to the forefront and renews our faith. Communists and atheists see 
nature as the source of power but the order in nature points out the existence of God.” 

The interpreter constantly uses nature as an ordered system to prove the existence of God. 
Towards the end of his interpretations, few people ask questions. These questions aim to facilitate 
interpretation rather than to challenge either Said or the interpreter. In his response, the interpreter 
gives examples from Istanbul and the neighbourhood. He says: “Look at our (Cont. overleaf) 
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lir language Said Nursi’s message becomes very appealing. Moreover, his met¬ 
aphorical writings created enough ambiguity for readers and ^rpreters to i m 
their own voices. 29 Anatolian Islam is segmentary and inward-looking. It is com¬ 
municated by metaphors and the relationship between persons and God was 
formed by the institution of seyh. Although Said’s text-based movement ma e 
the Qur’an more accessible to the masses, it did not totally succeed to rep ace 
charismatic leaders with the text. However, one of the implications of this move¬ 
ment has been the relative democratization of the Qur an. 

Said constantly seeks to prove that God exists by illustrating order in nature. 
Said sees Islam as “the master and guide of the sciences and the chief and fa her 
of all true knowledge.”** Said treats the universe and na me as the Book of 
Being and seeks to illustrate the power of its Author, namely God He th 
never subordinates the phenomenal world to the religious text, but i.nstead see 
nature’s order as indicative of God’s being. Every move and incident in nature is 
interpreted as a sign to prove that God is One. Said wants Muslims to see the 
Qur’an as a necessary soil from which thinking about society may grow. For he 
Surens he phenomenal world must be mastered fully. Because mastering the 
phenomenal world is equivalent to knowing God. 

science professions, e.g. medicine, chemistry, and physics, the Nur movement in 
more common. Clearly Said Nursi, like philosophers in the golden age of Islam, 
utilize neo-platonic thought. Nursi uses Plotinus’ understanding of emanation, 
and^then1ea deistic twist to it. Whereas, for Plotinus, God spintually ema- 

“afes witMn . rational non-physical construct, Nursi sees God as an —on 

from within the power of the physical unifomnty and tope of » ^ 
stantly uses biology and botany to prove the existence of God. Said s deisbc 
mood was originally suggested by Serif Mardin but was not articulated 3 ' More- 
over one of the major political implications of his conceptualization of the la 
of nature has been exclusion of “other voices” and the search for certainty in 

political life. 

Said Nursi argued that his transition from Old Said to New Said took place s 
a result of the recognition of the rational method of searching for God 

(28. Cont.) environment, there was a balance^ere^er^moreg^ens testteTr Look^t it now. 
Youhave more'buildings.”'TheTnterpreter articulates Said Nursi’s message in the modem context 

related. In my conversation with ’s” do not want to “distract their attention with 

except Said Nursi’s. One student told me that atas doi not want w ^ a ^ who is a grad - 

fashionable books.” I was introduced to anoth — works at P paistil Finance. Through these 

uate of the Middle East Technical University V achieved He has a joint business with 

S “sod“”SteES cta» dim.™, me rich people »»d to h.ve tor 

own dershane . Interpretation also vanes with the class-dimension. 

29. Serif Mardin, Religion and Social Change, 37. 

30. Said Nursi Muhakemat , (Istanbul: Sozler Yayinevi, 197), • 

31. §erif Mardin, Religion and Social Change, 141,210, Zlo. 
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nature. 32 Although no scholars have attributed deism to Said, the works of God’s 
“clock” are as clear as the French Positivists of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Although Said was not a sufi, he was not anti -tarikat . He argued that sufi tra¬ 
ditions which are based on imitative learning and faith had little role in the social 
reforms dominated by scepticism. However, he realized the role of tarikat s in 
rejuvenating Islam and adapting social changes in the Ottoman Empire. 33 In his 
essay entitled “Telvihat-i Tis’a ,” Said supported the tarikat s against the attacks 
of Kemalist regimes. In the writings of the New Said one sees the significance of 
“inner positivism” to turn discourse outside in. Although Said argued that the 
circumstances of the Republican period were not appropriate to preserve and 
perpetuate Islamic consciousness, his transformation was marked and moulded 
by his readings of A. Sirhindi’s Mektubat. 

In his personal life, Said preferred total isolation and silence to plant his ‘con¬ 
sciousness-building’ seeds in the newly urbanized literate population. In his 
writing, he adapted a rationalist-sufi approach of cultivating the inner life to 
create an “inner community.” He explained the existence of God by natural evi¬ 
dences and offered reasons for why individuals should have religious conscious¬ 
ness. By explaining God, he aimed to educate people and protect them from 
other secular ideologies. To make his message easier to grasp, Said’s language 
and discourse changed; he used a more populist language, less Arabic and Per¬ 
sian and more Turkish. One becomes aware of this shift in language and mes¬ 
sage of the New Said in his new preface to Mesnevi-i Nuriye, which was added 
in 1956. 34 In his new writings, one comes across a pacifist Said who wants Mus¬ 
lims to move from the outside in. 

Said conceptually divides faith (iman) and life ( hayat ). He argues that faith is 
formed through connections between heart, brain and spirit, whereas life is a 
zone where faith is expressed through behaving according to Islamic mores. 35 
Said defines faith (i man ) as the full understanding of human life from birth to 
death in terms of the Qur’anic concepts. A Muslim must know why he or she is 
created and how one comes to exist. After becoming conscious of these ques¬ 
tions, Muslims can construct a community with this consciousness. Iman for 
Said brings out five things: respect, love, permitted (helal) and prohibited 
(haram) conduct, law and order, and communal life. 36 Said goes further and 
argues that Shari’a is the legal externalization of this consciousness and that 
Islam is the only binding force for national unity. 

32. Said Nursi, Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi, 67. 

33. Said Nursi, Mektubat, 491. 

34. In addition to new introduction in Mesnevi-i Nuriye, he made a new additional change to one 
of his works, Hutbe-i Samiye (pp. 40-41). In this variation, one does not find a new discourse but 
rather a strategy to disseminate his ideas. We can detach these additions through a careful reading 
and historical mistakes. In this, he argues that “this issue is explained in Mektubat." But Mektubat 
was not written before 1911. This indicates that Said made additions when he translated them into 
modem Turkish. In Lem’alar (No. 23), he wrote a short note under the title of Ihtar . This manifests 
the position held by the New Said. Said wrote Tabiat Risalesi after 1925. 

35. Said Nursi, Kastamonu Lahikasi, 57-8. 

36. Ibid., 181. 
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Said’s writings were motivated by a sense of siege that Islam was in danger in 
this sceptical age. This sense of siege remained with Said till the end of his life 
and motivated him to defend the Qur an by reason. 

“In former times the foundations of faith were secure; submission to them was 
firm. As for matters of detail, the statements of the learned were accepted as ade¬ 
quate, even without proof. Recently, however, misguidance has stretched out its 
hand against the foundations and pillars of the faith. Therefore the Wise and Com¬ 
passionate One of Majestic Essence, Who grants to each disease a suitable cure, 
has caused a flame from the allegories ( temsila t) of the Noble Qur an a bright 
manifestation of its miraculous nature— to spring forth and aid my writings in the 
service of the Qur’an, thus redeeming my impotence and weakness, my poverty 
and indigence.” 37 

As the opening story of Ali illustrates, Said was aware of the negative conse¬ 
quences of scepticism and instrumental rationalism in undermining faith and 
religious consciousness. However, the story of Ali and Said’s statement indicate 
that the Rjsaled Nur Kiillivati ’s influence to restore faith is limited to pious fam¬ 
ilies. His goal to replace faith by imitation with faith by certainty has been a 
questionable project. His attempt to interpret revelation within the framework pf. 
science creates more problems than it solves since science does not stand for 
certainty. However, Said Nursi’s writings provided a new language to these 
urbanized populations to rebuild person-based communities. Richard Rorty 
argues that ethical thought is necessary to find out who we/are and what we 
want to be. We define ourself in an urban environment in terms of our commit¬ 
ment to the ideal. In a Muslim society, ideals of just and free society are derived 
from Islamic practices. People define their identity by virtue of membership in a 
community of shared values and meanings. Since the commitment to an ideal 
and membership of a community is what makes us individual, a new moral dis¬ 
course compatible with urban conditions becomes necessary. Islamic political 
revival therefore seeks to build new communities for the development of per¬ 
sonal ties. 

Politics of Said and His Support For Menderes 

Said saw “political parties as the pillars of democracy.” 38 However, m his ear¬ 
lier writings, Said argued that parties were compatible with Islam as long as they 
promote the unity and well-being of Muslims. 3 * Said was very critical when the 
Society of Union and Progress became an authontanan institution. He fully sup 
ported a multi-party system and did not hesitate to support the Democratic Pa y 
(DP) against the ruling Republican People’s Party (RPP). He argued that par 1 a- 
mentary constitutionalism and the rule of law provide the best environment for 
the juvenation of Islam. Said saw political participation ( mesver et) and the rule 

JLSaid Nursi, Barla Hayati, 68. This is translated by Hamid Algar, “Said Nursi and the Risale-i 
Nur," 320. 

38. Said Nursi, Siimihat, 68. nr Nn SO 

39. Said Nursi, Divan-i Harb-i Orfi, 45; MesutToplayici, Islam ve Demokrasi, Kopru, No. 50, 

(1995), 56-69. 
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of law as the two pillars of justice. He defended parliamentarism and constitu¬ 
tionalism as the better means for the realization of justice. 40 

He did not support those marginal parties which had a more pro-Islamic 
agenda. Said argued that the goal was to reduce the damage or slow down the 
reforms which lead to scepticism. He supported the DP on the basis of pragmatic 
calculation rather than in terms of principle. Said argued that by nature each citi¬ 
zen should be “concerned with the issues of homeland, nation and govern¬ 
ment.” 41 However, when the court accused him of exploiting Islam for political 
purposes. Said argued that “Islam is just like the sun. Its energy cannot put to an 
end by blowing it off.... This sun cannot be subordinate to the lights on the earth. 
Making Islam a means for earthly goals is a crime and disrespect to it.” 42 By 
arguing that Islam cannot and should not be used political goals, Said consis¬ 
tently argued that “politics should be used in the service of Islam.” 43 Said openly 
argued against the establishment of a pro-Islamic party since the gound was not 
ready. 44 Said’s followers always remained suspicious towards pro-Islamic par¬ 
ties and argued that these parties are likely to harm Islam by using Islam for 
political goals. Said’s writings constantly deal with the question of justice and 
treat it as the skeleton of society. 

Due to the political radicalization of the Turkish left and its increasing domi¬ 
nance of art and culture, the followers of the Nur movement reluctantly became 
involved in politics in the 1970’s. A group of them supported the pro-Islamic 
National Salvation Party. This political split within the Nur group was very 
much a reaction to the pro-big businessmen policies of the Justice Party in the 
late 1960’s. A group of Nurcus took part in the establishment of the National 
Salvation Party and later on entered the Parliament. This group included A. Tev- 
fik Paksu, Sudi Re§ad Saruhan and Giindiiz Sevilgen, who would become the 
major shareholders of the Turkish branch of the Saudi-based Faisal Finance in 
Istanbul 45 As a result of political and ideological differences with Necmeddin 
Erbakan, and the policies pursued during the coalition government of the Salva¬ 
tion Party and the Republican People’s Party, the Nurcu MP’s left the Party. 46 
This divorce from the National Salvation Party, which was dominated by Nak§i- 
bendis at the time, created a permanent restraint between the Salvation Party and 
the Nur groups. The Nur groups gave most of their support to the Justice Party 
of Suleyman Demirel in the 1970’s. According to some Nurcus, even dershanes 
were used for political purposes to support the Justice Party. 

40. Mesut Toplayici, 67. 

41. Said Nursi, Kastamonu Lahikasi, 31. 

42. Said Nursi, Hutbe-i §amiye, 40. 

43. Ibid., 50; see more about the similar argument in Said Nursi, Beyanat ve Tenvirler, 91-2, 
105. 

44. Beyanat ve Tenvirler , 24, 25-7. 

45. This group of Nurcu became successful bankers in the 1980’s and 1990’s. See Ru§en £akir, 
“Demirel’in Kozu Nurcular,” Nokta (3 May 1987), 12-23. 

46. M. Giindiiz Sevilgen, MSP'de Dart Yd (1973-1977) (Ankara: Istiklal Matbaasi, 1979). This 
book examines the reasons why the Nurcu group split from the National Salvation Party of Nec¬ 
meddin Erbakan. 
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III 

Fragmentation and Diffusion 

One of the main characteristics of the Nur movement in the 1980’s and the 
90’ s has been the ongoing fragmentation and competition over the ideological 
legacy of Said Nursi. There are three main groups, known as Fethullahci , the fol¬ 
lowers of Fethullah Gulen, Yenl Asvaci (DYP), and Yeni Nesilciler . In Anatolia, 
almost every town has a study centre and even competing centres in a single 
neighbourhood. These groups neither constitute a political union nor a harmoni¬ 
ous interpretation of political Islam. In this section, I seek to examine the socio¬ 
political factors behind this ongoing fragmentation of the Nur movement and its 
political implications for the consolidation of civil society. 

Why are Islamic groups fragmented and dispersed? One of the main charac¬ 
teristics of the Islamic movement in Turkey is its fragmentation and pluraliza- 
tion. By pluralism, I mean the fragmentation of groups along interest and ideas 
but with increasing influence in society and politics. 47 The reasons behind this 
pluralization are politico-historical, social, and doctrinal. Having a common goal 
of Islamization and an imagined “external other” are not enough to overcome the 
dynamics of fragmentation. Regional, ethnic, generational, and socio-economic 
loyalties punctuated religious movements and provided a ground for fragmenta¬ 
tion and improved the chances of shaping social and political spheres. 

In the Ottoman period, tarikat played a key role and functioned as a centre for 
opposition to challenge the state-based ulema . Moreover, diverse townsmanship, 
ethnic groups, and village loyalties produced different branches of the same 
order. Pluralism is the nature of Turkish Islam. This historical legacy plays a key 
role in the fragmentation of the Islamic movement. Orders compete over the 
state resources and this political proximity also generates fragmentation. For 
example, when Esad Co§an sought to unify all orders and groups under one 
political front organization, he brought further division not between the orders 
but within his own rank. 

There is no religious institutional authority to produce a single reading of the 
Qur’an and hadith. As orders and groups became more print-based, the conflict 
over interpretation becomes vivid. As Muslims seek to bring Islamic principles 
to day-to-day practices to create coherence and make sense of them, they need to 
interpret principles in the light of current ideas and challenging problems. This 
interpretation, in turn, steers a conflict since individuals interpret the texts on the 
basis of their own personal experiences, interests, and their previous knowledge 
of Islam. Therefore, Islamization by associational groups leads to pluralization 
since diverse interests leads to diverse understandings of Said’s texts. The Nurcu 
movement and its pluralization in the Turkish context demonstrates the power of 
non-ideas in shaping ideas. There are different ways of reading into the Qur’an 
and interpreting it. The dynamism of the Nurcu movement is the source of its 

47.1 need to offer more on the distinction between fragmentation and pluralism. 


fragmentation. As a changing society, it requires constant reading of the sacred 
text to deal with new innovations. Relatively rigid orders become incapable of 
interpreting the sacred text and will thus be less powerful. The successes of 
Nurcu groups became a source of imitation for other Islamic orders and groups. 
Sufi orders, such as the Nak§ibendi, provided a cemaat- based social identity, and 
a set of moral values to regulate day-to-day conduct. The social and political 
conditions in the 1980’s and 1990’s created a more conducive environment for 
Islamic groups to expand their roles. 

Adopting print is one of the most innovative steps these groups have taken. 
The pluralism of the Nurcu groups became a distinct characteristic of the Nur 
movement in Turkey. The texts of Said Nursi did not unify the groups but rather 
facilitated their fragmentation. Economic liberalization and political democrat¬ 
ization played a determinant role in this process of fragmentation. Each group 
organized its own journal and created its community of readers. The print and 
media opportunities allowed different groups to turn journals into new discursive 
spaces. 

Said Nursi supported interpretation not translation. The reason for this goes 
deeper. A Muslim can not say that “this is what the Qur’an says” but rather “this 
is the way I understand this ayet in this context.” There is no single and perma¬ 
nent understanding of the Qur’an. Said neither stressed translation nor memori¬ 
zation but rather reading and interpretation. Interpretation allows individuals to 
reproduce the meaning of Islam in their daily life. This reproduction makes 
Islam part of daily life and a source of inspiration. In the tradition of interpreta¬ 
tion, there are two ways of interpreting the text: zahiri. i.e., interpreting from 
outside as an objective entity; and batini. i.e., interpreting the text in terms of its 
internal meaning and its relations with the general conclusion of the text. The 
zahiri interpretation takes the word literally and pays no attention to its deeper 
meaning. The batini interpretation requires a training within Islamic concepts 
and idioms. The batmi seeks to reinterpret the text in terms of its intentions and 
purpose. The Qur’an is perceived as an organic, dialectic, ahistorical text. One 
can read the text from a universal position by ignoring its historical contexts. 

It is not only Said’s thinking that is reproduced but also his books. Said, for 
instance, never provided the Turkish translations or quoted the sources of the 
ayet or hadith. New editions of his books use citation carefully to give him more 
authenticity. Said was always against providing translations because it ends 
interpretation of verses. The new editions, which give the Turkish translation 
alongside the Arabic, illustrate how far the debate in Turkey has changed. This 
new revitalization of Risale-i Nur Kiillivati is taking place in the name of Said 
and despite his writings and methods. Thus, we are confronted with various ver¬ 
sions of Nurculuk. This “scientification” of Said’s writings took place during the 
1980’s and escalated in the 1990’s. Said’s conception of politics, society, free¬ 
dom and self are re-examined and a coherent picture is offered. However, no one 
has yet developed a political agenda by using Said’s writings. One reason for 
this is that Said’s major goal was not to transform the social and political system 
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but rather reproduce the meaning of Islam and shape inner consciousness first. 
Political and social implications flow out from this consciousness. 

The Turkish state gradually reduced its political pressure on the Nur move¬ 
ment and this, in turn, generated a natural fragmentation. There was no external 
enemy against which to erect a cohesive group. In addition to the availability of 
the media and the ‘softening of the state, the penetration of different opinions 
from Asia and Europe also led to ideological friction. The new ideas stimulated 
diversity within the Nurcu group. Today, there are more than a dozen Nurcu tex¬ 
tual-communities in Turkey. The most prominent one belongs to Fethullah 
Giilen, known as Fethullah Hoca. To understand why the Fethullah Hoca com¬ 
munity rather than other textual-communities are the most dominant, one needs 
to explore the Nurcu movement to illustrate Fethullah Gtilen’s ideological and 
organizational position vis-a-vis the other circles. 

Oral versus Written Culture 

One of the main causes of fragmentation is the debate and use of oral versus 
written culture. Although Said stressed the written word and books more than 
orality and the tekke- based system, Turkish society was dominated by oral cul¬ 
ture until the 1970’s. There was, and still is to a significant extent, an oral cul¬ 
ture and discourse in Turkey. Even written culture in Turkey is mostly an 
abridgement of a rich oral culture. Written culture is not an independent forma¬ 
tion. You seek to internalize knowledge from what you read and filter from your 
own experience. 

The transition to the Latin alphabet in 1928 limited the availability of written 
texts during the first period of the Republic. Moreover, it did not make much dif¬ 
ference when Mustafa Kemal closed the tekke s since by that time they were no 
longer fulfilling their previous functions. Risale-i Nur Kiillivati was written in 
these years. Said wanted to bring written culture to the forefront by stressing 
text-based discourse rather than sevh -based conversation. The Nurcu stressed 
ders (lessons) more that tarikat -based sohbet (conversation). This is a significant 
shift in the development of Turkish Islamic political and social thought. Auton¬ 
omy to read and interpret the book and information is more abstract than memor¬ 
izing spoken stories. In the case of the sevh , knowledge is personal and transmis¬ 
sion is carried out by face-to-face interactions. Moreover, the source of 
knowledge was keramet (miracle) but reason and proof. Although Said stressed 
the printed word, the dominant medium and discourse was shaped by oral cul¬ 
ture. People start to read the book through another person who knows how to 
interpret it. In other words, the pattern of traditional production of knowledge 
through oral transmission was reproduced within the print-culture. One sees the 
impact of orality in the diffusion and understanding of the message of Said. Said 
seeks to develop a text-based discourse but this goal was circumscribed by the 
prevailing cultural patterns of production and consumption of knowledge. 

The debate over mass production generated a split within the group. The 
dividing line came to be known as Yazicilar (writers) versus the other who 


supported mass production. The Yazicilar. led by calligrapher Husrev Altinba§ak 
of Isparta, refused to use machinery and the Latin script for mass production. 
This attitude had nothing to do with the orientalist claim of being anti¬ 
technology, as some Turkish scholars claimed. The reasons were deeper than 
this. One reason was presented in my interview with two men who insist on hand 
reproduction in Ottoman and argue that the use of a machine devalues a text’s 
authenticity. Indeed, recopying by hand requires intense work and care, and they 
believed that this process, in turn, makes the book more authentic and humane. 
Machinery creates a distance between the author, in this case Said, and his fol¬ 
lowers; hand reproduction by disciples offers psychological satisfaction and 
closes the gap between the author and readers. Moreover, Said wrote in the Ara¬ 
bic script and by insisting on hand reproduction in the Arabic script, Nurcus also 
wanted to perpetuate Arabic. This way of manual book production was treated as 
authentic and ‘intimate’ rather than using machines and the Latin script. Those 
who still insist on hand-written form of reproduction of Said’s works claim that 
this way of writing and reading creates personal ties with the author and his mes¬ 
sage. Another reason is that handwriting facilitates the internalization of the 
message. They also argue this gives them a distinction over other groups by 
reproducing the message through handwriting. 

After the death of Said, the controversy between the Yazicilar and others have 
continued. However, as text was adopted, oral interpretation of it became more 
widespread. The Nurcu sought a second man to keep the unity and community 
together. They were looking a seyh -iike figure to interpret and make Said’s text 
understandable. Those who were with Said insisted on the lesson (ders) system 
in which the books were read and interpreted for people. Those who do reading 
interpretation gained a position of power within the community. Orality was 
again reproduced through the abjs (brothers). Abjs took the role of hocaefendi in 
terms of authority and keeping the community together. 

In 1969, a small group of highly educated Nurcus decided to establish a publi¬ 
cation house and a journal. They established Mihrab Yaymevi and started to 
publish the magazine ittihad (1969-1971). Mustafa Polat became its first editor. 
The magazine was closed in 1971 by the military court. Ziibeyr Giindiizalp 
insisted on publishing a newspapaer and in 1971 the Yeni Asva initiative was 
realized by the editorial board of Ittihad. The people who formerly worked for 
the weekly ittihad started to work for the newspaper. Printing became a way of 
producing the message and disseminating it to Anatolia. With the help of print¬ 
ing technology and new distribution means, publishing became an institution in 
Turkish Islam. This position helps to promote print culture in the formation of 
Islamic discourse in Turkey. Those abi s who have created authority and power 
through reading and interpreting the message were critical of publishing a maga¬ 
zine or newspaper. They argue that Risale-i Nur Kiillivati does not need a sec¬ 
ond vehicle such as a magazine or newspaper to clarify Said’s message. Moreo¬ 
ver, this opposition group feared that Said’s teaching would be politicized by 
interpreting Risale-i Nur Kiillivati in terms of contemporary events. In a way, 
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there are several factors involved in this second division between the Nurcu 
groups which is caused by publication and the abis’ struggle to control interpre¬ 
tation. 

Having publishing houses along with journals and newspapers, the Nurcu 
groups were forced to cover public events and to get involved in the day-to-day 
political life of the country. Publishing did not only lead to debate within the 
movement, but also further politicized it. Mesut Toplayici, the editor of Koprii, 
argues that “printing was necessary to create harmony of reading and interpret¬ 
ing Said’s works.” 48 Moreover, he argues that the newspaper helped to navigate 
political coalitions and gave certain parties a forum to address voters. However, 
the Istanbul-based Nurcu groups maintained the role of oral methods of ders to 
carry Said’s message to new migrants to the cities. Dershang , where lessons take 
place, became a new public space to socialize with people and exchange opin¬ 
ions. This dershane connection proved to be very useful and provided access to 
jobs, business connections and other social interactions. It helped to urbanize 
newcomers to cities and to provide them with a common language to grasp the 
urban environment. One of the main consequences of adopting print discourse 
therefore was the breakdown of an oral form of producing culture. This has 
helped printed culture to establish a place for itself. However, “going print” in a 
democratic environment also brought fragmentation of the Nurcu movement. 

Political Factors: Ethnicity and Party Politics 

As society diversifies and the Kemalist national ideology cracks, so does the 
understanding of Islam. Each group seeks to invoke a different, “imagined” Said 
to promote its narrow purpose. For example, the Kurdish nationalist magazine 
Yeni Zemin carefully tried to present Said Nursi as “a Kurdish nationalist” by 
utilizing the struggle of Old Said. The editor of Yeni Zemin, Mehmed Metiner, 
argues that “I like the activist Said who struggled for the recognition of Kurdish 
identity. Said is a major step in Islamic thought but not the end. 49 Metiner, the 
current political advisor to the Prosperity Party’s Mayor of Istanbul, sees Islam 
as a means to challenge the state and to open political space for the expression of 
Kurdish nationalism. Ethnicization of Said Nursi takes place by selectively read¬ 
ing his writings and life struggles. Some Kurdish intellectuals argue that Said 
was constantly persecuted not only because of his Islamism but also because of 
his ethnic Kurdish identity. However, most of the Nurcu groups cite competing 
interpretations of Said Nursi’s writings on political and social matters to justify 
their split. For example, most of the debates evolves around Said’s letters written 
to his followers from Kastamonu and Barla. 

Political Issues and Competing Loyalties 

Although some Nurcus —A. Tevfik Paksu, Sudi Re§ad Saruhan, and Giinduz 
Sevilgen— were involved in active politics between 1973-1977 within the pro- 
Islamic National Salvation Party, the Nur movement overall supported the 


Democrat Party and the Justice Party. Even those who were involved in politics 
within the National Salvation Party withdrew their support and allied themselves 
with Suleyman Demirel’s Justice Party. 

However, conflicting views about the 1980 military coup led to a split within 
the group. Internal quarrels continued inside the group until 1982. The first 
group, known as Gazeteciler (journalist), consistently supported Siileyman Dem- 
irel and insisted in displaying an anti-military attitude. They decided to vote 
against the proposed Constitution. However, two prominent leaders of the Nur 
movement, Mehmet Kirkinci of Erzurum and Fethullah Giilen of Izmir, gave 
their blessing to the 1982 Constitution. 

The 1982 Constitution created a major debate within the Nur groups. Those 
who were against it argued that the 1982 Constitution was anti-democratic. The 
Constitution, indeed, sought to create a more powerful state by shrinking the 
borders of society. It limited the political rights and freedoms and put associa- 
tional life under state supervision. This also limited the functions of the Nur 
community. This forced the Nur community to re-examine its situation and 
come up with new solutions. Some Nurcus wanted, through print, to challenge 
the Constitution and urge followers to vote “no.” When the newspaper Yeni Asya 
took this approach, many Nurcu became upset that the group was opening a con¬ 
frontational front with the state. This opened a big debate within the Nur move¬ 
ment. Some people demanded that the group stop publishing its newspaper and 
prominent Nurcus, such as Mehmet Kirkinci, were visited by the military and 
“convinced” to support the Constitution or accept the closure of Nur dormitories 
and dershane s in that region. 

The case of Kirkinci proves that in the city of Erzurum similar patterns of tra¬ 
ditional murid-mursid framework were reproduced within the oral dominated 
discourse. Kirkinci asked his followers to support the Constitution. The state has 
managed to control those abi s that managed to revive a mixed oral and print cul¬ 
ture. As a result of my own research in Erzurum and Bayburt, I came across sim¬ 
ilar tarikat relationships among the Nurcu groups. Here the dershane perform the 
functions of tekke and hocaefendi replaced by abi . In a way, Said was repro¬ 
duced within the patterns of orality. Therefore, the contribution of the Risale-i 
Nur Kiilliyati in regards to the freedom of the individual was limited in Erzurum 
and eastern Turkey. In this region, the concepts of state and community override 
individual concerns and rights. Regional conditions and political developments 
punctuate the diversity within the Nurcu movements. For example, in Erzurum, 
one Nurcu told me that “we had to support the army because we did not, and do 
not, want to see the mosque compete with the barracks over authority, but rather 
to work together and complement each other. Can you have a mosque without a 
powerful and disciplined army?” The Nur movement not only motivated a 
change in society but also was changed by the socio-political conditions. 

After the vote of the 1982 Constitution, those who supported the Constitution 
supported by Ozal. Gazeteciler remained anti-Ozal and argued that Turgut Ozal 
was the agent of the military coup. However, M. Kirkinci and F. Giilen openly 


48. Interview with Mesut Toplayici on 15 March 1995. 

49. From my interview with Mehmet Metiner, 18 May 1994. 
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supported the Ozal’s Motherland Party. This political disagreement facilitated 
fragmentation and each group declared its independence by establishing its own 
magazine and cultural foundation. The magazine, like a flag for nations, has 
become the sign of independence and authority. 

The influence of the Nur movement has increased parallel with the fragmenta¬ 
tion of the movement. The paradox indicates the flexibility and wide range of 
the Nur idiom. This fragmentation led to fierce competition among Turkish 
political parties to control the followers of Nur. As a result of this fragmentation, 
individuality gained prominence, not abis or so-called leaders. As the cohesive¬ 
ness of cema’at s fractured, new voices and leaders surfaced to develop their own 
vision of Turkey qua Said’s writings. The fragmentation is also related to eco¬ 
nomic developments and generational conflicts. Before 1982, proximity to the 
government was as important as connections with businessmen. Since 1983 the 
Nur movement has consistently defended the free market and withdrawal of the 
state from economic and educational spheres. This position was welcomed by 
the new Anatolian-based bourgeoisie and they used financial means to open new 
dormitories and study-houses. Fethullah Gtilen navigated the movement among 
this new bourgeoisie and mobilized them to support his private high schools in 
Turkey and Central Asia. Since the 1980’s most of the new businessmen allied 
themselves with the policies of the Motherland Party and some Nurcu groups 
also supported the Motherland Party. New expanding markets consolidated the 
position of new bourgeoisie and the revival of a socially conservative, politically 
progressive, market-oriented Islamism. The Nur groups allied themselves with 
the Motherland Party and this coalition played a key role in the transformation of 
the country. 

The major break took place in 1990 when a large and dynamic group split 
from Gazeteciler and formed Yeni Nesilciler (New Generation). Nesilciler did 
not want to remain marginal and demanded unity with other Islamic groups to 
support the Motherland Party. Moreover, the successes of Ktrkinci and Gillen 
were further motivations not to stay with Suleyman Demirel’s Justice Party. 
Finally, many Nurcus came to the conclusion that serving Islam in the best way 
required material means, obliging Nur groups to be more sensitive to the politi¬ 
cal concerns of business groups. 

Generational Differences 

The pluralization of the Nurcu movement was in large part due to genera¬ 
tional differences. The Nur movement has the largest number of educated people 
and youngest clientele. It dominates teachers’ colleges and some other higher 
educational institutions. The clientele of Nur movement are either urbanized or 
in the process of being urbanized. 

Older Nurcus are either involved in trade or are professionals —doctors, law¬ 
yers, scholars, teachers, and engineers. Although the Nurcus constitute a series 
of textual-communities, generational variation shapes interpretations and this, in 
turn, creates distinction. 


As a result of my observation in different parts of eastern and central Anato¬ 
lian towns, I came across Nurcus who were either merchants, teachers, doctors, 
or mostly university students. Therefore, trade networks and student dormitories 
become the main centres for dissemination of Said’s ideas. 

The Nurcu community has three generational bodies: (1) Those who saw Said 
and participated in his conversations —this group was very coherent due to the 
state suppression. Its prominent members constituted mutevelli 5 0 until the mid- 
1970’s. The repressive policies of the Republic increased its cohesiveness and 
made “trust” a key value held by members of the movement. There was very lit¬ 
tle debate or reflection since they were united against the common enemy: the 
civilizing forces of the state. Their main duty was the production and preserva¬ 
tion of the Risale-i Nur Kiillivati . The second age-group consists of those who 
are educated by the first generation Nurcus and dominated by Gazeteciler . This 
group stressed science and technology to make Said Nursi’s message relevant to 
the youth. It established journals and newspapers to mediate Said’s message 
within the context of current affairs. As Said’s message diffused through Turkish 
society, it had unexpected consequences. It helped to demonstrate the compati¬ 
bility of Islam with democracy and promoted the formation of an associational 
society. One of the major contributions of this group was its adamant fight 
against translated Islamic literature. Gazeteciler took a very critical attitude 
toward the translation of Sayyid Mawdudi, Sayyid Qutb, or Hasan al-Banna. 
They argued that these books do not represent a deeper understanding of Islam 
and do not bring new understanding to cope with the present challenges. Ihsan 
Atasoy argues that “the translated books were offering a blueprint for an Islamic 
state and economic system. They do not confront the question of renewing faith 
within the sceptic age.” 51 

Said Nursi, unlike Mawdudi, Qutb, or Banna, did not seek a political collec¬ 
tive movement to control the state. He stressed the formation of an individual 
consciousness as a precondition for a just society. He wanted to offer a new con¬ 
ceptual ground to Muslims to defend their inner world against the expanding ide¬ 
ologies of the West, ihsan Atasoy argues that “Nur student criticism of these 
translated books, which were mostly written in jail cells, was interpreted as a 
sign of our conservatism. But time has demonstrated that we were right. What 
Mawdudi or Qutb wrote reflect their own condition and it is a prison-notebook 
Islam, where anger is dominant. We do not need this since it lacks art and inner 
dimensions.” 52 Still many Nur dormitories do not welcome reading Mawdudi, 
Qutb, or Banna. They do not even let the books of the prominent Turkish Isla¬ 
mist intellectuals (Ismet Ozel, Ali Bulac, and Rasim Ozdenoren) to be carried 
inside. However, in recent years there is more openness towards other Islamist 
writers. 

The third generation of Nurcus dominate the university student body and con¬ 
trol a large part of the media and publishing that is relatively open to the ideas of 

51. From the author’s interview with ihsan Atasoy, 16 March 1995. 

52. Ibid. 
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all thinkers. This group tends to read other writers after internalizing Said’s mes¬ 
sage. The main characteristic of this new group of Nurcus is their creolization of 
their ideas. This group is dominated by university students and most are follow¬ 
ers of Fethullah Giilen. They see social life as a farm to be cultivated in accor¬ 
dance with Islamic teachings. This group is more confident and activist. 
Although the goal of Said was to free faith from scepticism, there remain diverse 
interpretations about his writings. The group is still critical of those radicalists 
who want to reduce Islam to a political blueprint and create “heaven” through 
the power of the state. Many Nurcu feel anxious when the Qur’anic verses are 
made into political slogans. Some radical Islamists in Turkey criticize Nurcus as 
“good readers and debaters but poor activists and loyal crowds at the market.” 
Many Nurcu argue that radical sloganist approaches could scare the state and 
create an anti-Islamic image, which could be consumed by anti-Islamic forces in 
Russia and Europe. 


* * * 


Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
in the National Struggle 

Cezmi Eraslan 


Due to its far-reaching and profound consequences, the period known as the 
National Struggle (1918-1922) is of the greatest importance for the history of the 
Republic. The very survival of the six-century-old empire being at stake drove 
those who loved their country and nation to seek solutions. The majority of those 
who participated in the active stage of the struggle were soldiers, men of relig¬ 
ion, and the self-employed, which shows that this sector was the most closely 
concerned with the country’s destiny. 

However, as is known, in the second stage, which began on 19th May 1919 
with the Sultan’s consent after having been put before and accepted by the Istan¬ 
bul government, the thinkers and scholars of the country were faced with making 
a choice between two alternatives. Success was going to show which of these 
was right: following the Istanbul government, or supporting the assembly and 
government in Ankara. The Istanbul government and Sultan first supported the 
Anatolia movement, then somewhat distanced themselves from it, and finally, 
after April 1920, considered it to be hostile. But since it was victorious, those 
who opposed it suffered a loss of prestige. Nevertheless, people from just about 
every sector of society were compelled to face up to this dilemma. 

One of the rare people who was able to judge both sides of it fairly and rea¬ 
sonably and reconcile them was Said Nursi. In this paper I shall discuss his work 
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Hutuvat-i Sitte (The Six Steps), which was his most noteworthy activity at this 
stage, and shall describe his not excluding the Caliph but finely gauging his sen¬ 
sitive position; his war with his pen on this front; and his success and being sum¬ 
moned by Ataturk to Ankara, the centre of the national movement. 

If one asks: “Why The Six Steps?”, the answer will be found on becoming 
acquainted with the writer of this short piece, and his extremely fluent pen, brain 
and judgement. 

Despite its being only a pamphlet and being written when Istanbul was occu¬ 
pied by the Entente Powers, it is laced with exceedingly detailed and far-seeing 
observations. It describes most succinctly the Armistice period and Ottoman 
Government, and the mentality of the occupying forces, and public opinion. 

Another matter that prompted me to discuss The Six Steps was the great 
favour Said Nursi and his struggle found in Ankara because of it, and the enthu¬ 
siastic support it received, and its being the cause of his being invited to Ankara 
so that he could continue his struggle there.' 

We should immediately recall Said Nursi’s attitude towards the, fatwas which 
the Shaykh al-Islam issued for various reasons right at the beginning of the 
national movement. A large number of Muftis and men of religion in Anatolia 
issued counter -fatwas, for these fatwas condemned the National Forces both 
according to religion and in the general view, and ruled that it was lawful to take 
the lives and seize the property of those who joined them. Said Nursi also made 
pronouncements pointing out the inconsistencies and essential errors of the 
Istanbul fatwas. He stated that both sides should be heard, and asserted that the 
Anatolian side should also be listened to. Saying that “tyranny is being called 
justice; jihad, insurrection; and captivity, freedom,” he refuted the Istanbul 
fatwa? We see that at this point Said Nursi applauded the activities of the Anato¬ 
lia movement: 

“It is noteworthy that the religious scholars of the centre of the Caliphate, and the 
Darii’l-Hikmet, and moral police could not halt grievous sins like immoral conduct, 
drinking, and gambling, let alone put a stop to them altogether. Whereas they were 
prevented at a single command of the Ankara government. This means that if prin¬ 
ciples are not combined with wisdom, rules with authority, laws with right, and 
bonds with power, they will not fruitful among the mass of the people .” 1 2 3 

We should point out here that despite being the centre of the Caliphate, the 
centre of learning, and the centre of government, because of its lack of power, 
Istanbul could not carry out its functions. We see that this impotence made the 
Ottoman government incapable of protecting the rights of the state and nation 
and led the leaders, who were appointed numerous times during the period, to 
seek the protection of the occupying powers, as Said Nursi indicates in the Sixth 
Step. 

The Six Steps of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi begins with defining the enemy. He 

1. §ahiner, Necmeddin, Bilinmeyen Taraflanyla Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Istanbul 1991, 252. 

2. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Tuluat, Ankara 1976, 80. 
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says that every age has its satan in human form and that through its tyrannical 
pohttcs, the state which deputizes for Satan at this time spreads dfss“ 
among people in order to achieve its aims, and tries to do this against the Otto- 
man Empire in six steps. The satan in human form called ‘al-Khannas’ acts on 
the harmful traits m human nature through active propaganda, exploiting their 
desire for revenge or greed for wealth and position, or their irreligion, or bigotry 
for its own political ends. ® y ’ 

After this brief introduction, it will be useful to touch on the situation of the 
of ThTsix StepT and natl ° n ^ time ^ ° rder t0 facilitate seein S ^e aptness 

The final days of the multi-nation, multi-religious state, which had continued 
its existence for six centuries, were concluded with a war that lasted four years 
an eeply wounded the state and nation in a way that could not easily heal. But 
the non-physical blows which succeeded the physical ones and were more far- 
reaching, followed on in succession. On 15th May, 1919, the Greeks, whom the 
British supported for reasons of internal politics, landed at Izmir, and causing 
avoc and destruction, started to advance, despite having given their word to 
remain m a restricted area. The National Struggle began with this occupation 
and on Mustafa Kemal Pasha being sent to Anatolia as Inspector of theNinth 
rmy, it found its leader and took on a more organized appearance. The better 
organization of the National Struggle aggravated the occupying forces and led to 
their increasing their pressure on the government, as a result of which the Otto- 

W f ° b !i ged t0 P roclaim the movement, which itself had inau¬ 
gurated, to be illegal, in the way that we shall describe in detail in the Fifth Step. 

owever not wanting the matter to remain in mid-air, the occupying forces 
occupy Istanbul on 16th March 1920. With this pamphlet, Said Nursi joined in 
the struggle against the enemy, who had decided to achieve its result in six steps. 

In thl : firs ! ° f t J ie Six Ste P s > Said Nursi draws attention to a very important 
point inferred by the occupying forces, which says: “You deserved the calamity- 

g ,S u not tymnnical, it acts with justice. In which case you 
should be resigned to the-treatment you receive.” For we see that by saying “You 
wronged us, and wrong us, not because of our sins, but because of our Islam ” 

Sam 1 Pha n Zm8 t0 aCCept 11 Md be resi S ned t0 d wou l d be against Islam, 
Said Nursi began by trying to raise the morale of society. 

By saying this, Said Nursi was alluding to a situation which caused the occu- 
pying forces to say the above. For it is a fact that although the Committee of 
mon and Progress government had come to power with high-flown claims of 
cons i utionalism and freedom, they had imposed a severe dictatorship, causing 
he people anxiety. Some members of the CUP had enrolled in the Mason organ! 
izafrons, and others neglected Islam because of their involvement with Positi- 
vism, thus making religious quarters look coldly on them. Then because the Brit- 
sh used soldiers from their Muslim colonies during the First World War as part 

thp p T ! r p Pr °P a ® anda t0 save the Cali P h from the irreligious Mason members of 
he GUP, it had made some of the religious sections of society look on Britain as 
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a saviour 4 And as a party, the Party of Union and Accord together with its 
?eada Dantad Fetid Pasha, followed a policy of virtual# uncondttronal support 

for the British. , . .. , , 

At the second stage it is said: “Why do you hold back from being friends and 
supporters of us while you are friendly towards other infidels?” Said Nursi con¬ 
siders this approach to be a Satanic device and suggests that accepting a he pmg 
h an d is the !Lc as kissing the hand of an enemy. To repulse an enemy of Islam 
one may accept the helping hand of another, but to touch the hand even which 
represents unremitting enmity is to be hostile to Islam. The occupying P°wers 
mention friendliness towards other infidels here, because on 14th January 9 
the leading figures of the literary and press v/orld had founded the Turkish Wil¬ 
sonian League C Wilson Prensipleri Cemiyeii), for the purpose of following the 
principles of the American President. 

Furthermore, Article Seven of the Sivas Congress was an indirect request to 
America for economic and industrial aid, without infringing political indepen¬ 
dence General Harbourd later informed his country about the National Move¬ 
ment after having met with Mustafa Kemal Pasha in Sivas. 

It will be useful to make a brief point here in order to understand the subse¬ 
quent steps The army, politicians, intellectuals, and people gathered around two 
ideas' Firstly: the supporters of the National Struggle, who thought that armed 
resistance should be organized against the occupying forces 
the political initiative. And secondly, those who believed that the question 
should be solved through diplomacy alone, without doing anything to upset the 
occupying powers. Damad Ferid Pasha, who four times was appointed leader of 
the Ottoman Government during this period of crisis was the most P ro ™^n o 
the latter At the start the Sultan belonged to the former group, but unable to 
withstand the excessive pressure brought to bear on him, he gave up hope and 

moved into the second group. . 

On coming to the Third Step, we observe that Ottoman society is being 
addressed: “Those who have governed you up to now have done so badly an 
made a mess of things, so be resigned to us.” Looking from a broad histoncal 
oersoective Said Nursi points out that this is clearly a ruse, and that it is the 
same-power that lies at the bottom of these evils. He points out that the enemy 
has achieved this result by distancing the Ottoman rulers from the people, break¬ 
ing them off from their spiritual and moral values, making them look col y 
their religion and by instilling in them the idea that they can get somewhere 
only by imitating them. However, he calls out with great determination that we 
shall live both as human beings and as Muslims.” The same matter was ™ 
tioned in a telegraph, sent on 23rd June, 1919 to.the Ministry of Internal Affairs 

by the Kaymakam of Salihli, Tahsin Bey: 

“The Menemen disaster, which followed on after the Izmir events, has caused great 
alarm to the people here, since they are close to the occupied zone, and m neigh¬ 
bouring areas, and has wounded their religious and national sentiments. Th y 
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resolved to defend their country and preserve their sense of honour, so have taken 
to arms. Establishing their headquarters here, the militia command are raising 
troops to form the National Forces, and these are daily increasing with recruits and 
assistance coming from all around.” 5 

Thus we learn from the documents that it was not a temporary reaction. Tah¬ 
sin Bey says also that if the government does nothing concrete to prevent the 
Greek advance,, it will not be possible, to halt the national movement and mass¬ 
ing [of people] in the area. 6 And indeed, this religious, national, and patriotic 
‘uprising’ was to continue to grow till independence. 

The fourth of the Steps was an important piece of propaganda: “Those who 
govern you and have taken up a hostile position towards me, the bandit leaders 
in Anatolia, have other intentions. Their aim is not religion and Islam.” Said 
Nursi considers this to be a satanic stratagem as well, and stating that the leaders 
of the movement are only means, says that their intention does not have a signif¬ 
icant effect on the chief aim, which was the deliverance of religion, the country 
and nation. There was no dispute over this at all. It was a question of propa¬ 
ganda, as we mentioned before, in order to destroy the support of the people and 
religious intellectuals for a movement which was of prime importance for saving 
the country. Although the differences in ideas that emerged among the leaders 
after the victory of the National Struggle, and their roads parting to an extent, 
causes one to question the truth of the assertion, their chief aim was to save 
those whose wish was to exalt the Qur’an. We can see that Said Nursi was aware 
of differences of opinion. It should be realized that the leaders were truly distin¬ 
guished persons of the time, who suffered at the plight of their country; their dif¬ 
ferences emerged only subsequently, as stated above. 

The most clearly effective of the Steps was the Fifth: “The Caliph’s decree 
came out in favour of our policies.” At that time when communications were 
inadequately developed, this, which some people try to exploit even today, had 
extremely negative effects on the National Movement. Said Nursi gave a consid¬ 
erable boost to the National Movement’s morale by proving that the Caliph’s 
decree was not valid in this matter, and that Vahiduddin, who was himself pious, 
had not issued it voluntarily, and therefore it did not have to be obeyed. There is 
a difference between a decree issued by the Caliph as an individual, and a decree 
of the collective personality of the Caliphate issued in the name of the Umma. In 
order for this collective personality to follow the affairs of the Islamic world, its 
power should be derived from the consultative council of the Umma (the 
National Assembly), which is the equivalent of its reason, and on its army and 
ree nation. The decree was issued however under the bayonets and constraint of 
the occupying forces, and should not therefore be complied with. On looking at 
the relevant documents of the period, we see that the commander of the British 
force of occupation exerted extreme pressure to have Mustafa Kemal Pasha 

81;BOa!dH^^ 16° A) ’ Dahiliye Nezareti Kalem-i Mudiriyeti (DH. KMS), 52-2/ 
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restrained from his activities in Samsun and Amasya. When finally the Saltan 
took up the matter, in the telegraph dated 8th July 1919, he drew the attention of 
the British to Mustafa Kemal’s activities, and they began to coerce the govern¬ 
ment. We should recall that although he was attempting to do something by 
means of politics and diplomacy, initiatives of this sort created a negative atmos¬ 
phere. 7 There is a further striking point in this telegraph of the Sultan. It is 
emphasized that “Even if it is easy for the provinces to be saved from the centre 
of the Sultanate when the existence and independence of our country have been, 
successfully secured, it will not be possible to liberate the centre from the prov¬ 
inces if it is exposed to danger.” 8 The reasonable thing to do was therefore to 
maintain public order in the country. Said Nursi’s approach differed on this 
point. He says: 

“The best thing to do is to look from the periphery to the centre and choose what is 
of greatest advantage to Islam.” 

And he points out 

“..the unacceptability of an idea which looks from the centre to the periphery; and 
when attacked sacrifices Islam for this state, and this state for Anatolia, and Anato¬ 
lia for Istanbul, and Istanbul for the Ottoman dynasty.” 

We may make a further point here: the aim of both the Caliph and the move¬ 
ment in Anatolia was to save the nation, but more than anything, Said Nursi s 
approach looked to all the Islamic world. It appears he was aware that the strug¬ 
gle that was to take place here would concern the future of the Islamic world as a 
whole. For this reason he insists that a fatwa preventing the struggle was not 
valid. 

If we return to those days, the first stage came to an end with the decision to 
arrest Ataturk and his companions, and swiftly disband the forces which had 
been formed by military and civil leaders as a precautionary measure. This was 
considered to be of paramount importance. 9 The differences between the sides 
were to a great extent resolved during the meetings in Amasya from 20th to 
22nd October, 1919, and credibility restored. However, the Caliph' issued a 
decree following the occupation of Istanbul, the raid on the Parliament and then 
its abolition and the opening of the National Assembly in Ankara on 23rd April 
1920. In consequence of the measures taken by Damad Ferid Pasha s govern¬ 
ment, he ordered the execution of “Mustafa Kemal, Kara Vasif, Ali Fuat Pasha, 
Alfred Rustem, Doctor Adnan Bey, and Halide Edip Hamm, who have orga¬ 
nized and incited the dissension and strife which has broken out under the name 
of the National Forces.” However, at this stage the Caliph was also under threat 
of Istanbul being handed over to the Greeks. 10 

It is understood from all the above that the enemy alluded to is Britain, as is 

7. Atatiirk’le tlgili Ar§iv Belgeleri, Ankara 1982, 46 (Doc. 48). 
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shown fully in the Sixth Step. There it says: “It is pointless for you to resist me. 
How can you do now what you could not do together with your ally?” Firstly I 
shall give Said Nursi’s reply, then in chronological order the documents that ver¬ 
ify what he says. 

A power which appeared to be strong due to deception and intrigue is no 
longer intimidating. For “deception and intrigue are effective only so long as 
they are covert;” on coming out into the open, they become bankrupt and lose 
their power. Secondly, an opposing force blocks ninety per cent of that empty 
power. And it is not possible with the remainder to silence the Islamic world, 
whose troubles and their remedies are shared, and to hold it under your despot¬ 
ism so that it cannot stir as previously. (I have to say here that the expression 
“the Islamic world, whose troubles and their remedies are shared” was only the 
expression of a wish.) 

Thirdly, “since you are killing us, there are two ways of dying: the first is to 
fall under your feet, and for you to kill our spirit and conscience with our own 
hands by our surrendering to you.” (The course of action the Istanbul govern¬ 
ment had chosen was the equivalent of condemning all the world of Islam to 
death and eternal defeat.) “The second way is for our spirit and heart to remain 
alive by spitting in your face and hitting you in the eye. The body becomes a 
martyr again, but our belief and virtue are not insulted. Through Islamic pride, 
they are not mocked.” (This way is the National Struggle, which was gaining 
momentum in Anatolia. Just as it heartened the nation, and strengthened its resis¬ 
tance, and gave it a zest for living, so its victories led to very positive demonstra¬ 
tions, not only within the country, but throughout the Islamic world, becoming 
an example for it.) The situation of “They take us to the Ka‘ba and want us to 
exalt the Qur’an,” which Said Nursi alludes to in the Fifth Step, may be under¬ 
stood generally as preventing our belief and honour being trampled underfoot 
and raising to life the belief and honour of Islam for all Muslims. 

“In short: love of Islam necessitates being inimical to you. Gabriel and Satan 
cannot be reconciled.” (We should recall that this refers to that time.) By saying 
that the most stupid, the most pitiful idea in all our politics is that which consid¬ 
ers “the ambitions and benefits of that nation to be conformable with the benefits 
and dignity of Islam,” he is drawing attention to the fact that it is not only an 
Ottoman or Istanbul question, but is related to an Islamic attitude. He points out 
that the most base and imbecile idea is “to accept life under [British] protection,” 
and to suppose that it is the only chance of life, which is “utterly impossible.” 

With these lines, Said Nursi is condemning support for a British Mandate or 
Protectorate and stating that the decision of the existing government, which in part 
arose from its powerlessness, to accept the protection of the occupying powers 
was absolutely impossible. 11 1 shall cite the documents related to this at the end. 

11. Truly, the government’s policy of doing nothing and surrendering themselves to the mercy 
of the occupying forces was ineffectual to the utmost degree. So much so that the Sultan himself 
complained that the British completely disregarded the government and parliament, wanted every¬ 
thing to be sought from themselves and had everything done themselves, but when request was 
made to discuss the peace terms, they said that [the Ottomans] had no diplomatic (Cont. overleaf) 
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We see that here Said Nursi is making reference to Article 7 of the Mondros 
Agreement. 12 “[Britain] says: Continue to live, but if any one man betrays me, I 
shall eliminate him. If anyone opposes his merciless tyranny out of loyalty to 
right, I shall wipe out the whole community.” Said Nursi calls down curses on 
the civilization that permits it to do this, and is of the idea that this hatred and 
enmity of the British is not only due to the war. If that had been the case, the 
enmity would have evaporated on the defeat, the same as with the others. Saying 
that even proverbially timid animals defeat their enemies with unforeseen 
strength when compelled to, he cites the Russian peasants as an example. He 
says: “Just as ice can split a cannon-ball, a natural stirring and excitement can 
shatter everything when exposed to the icy and tyrannical hostility of oppres¬ 
sion.” In addition, he does not refrain from divulging the optimism he felt that 
“the extraordinary valour inherent in belief, and the world-acclaimed courage 
inherent in the pride of Islam may show miracles at any time through the awak¬ 
ening of Islamic brotherhood.” 

We see in the documents how the claims of the British in this final Step had 
been accepted by even the very highest ranks of state officialdom, and an infinite 
weariness in the face of the power of the enemy, whom we had been unable to 
defeat with the allies. As follows: the coded message the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs sent on 17th May 1919 to the twelve provinces ranging from Edirne to 
Van, and to fifteen Mutasarrifs from Catalca to Erzincan in response to the reac¬ 
tion to the Greek invasion of Izmir, forms a good start to this Step. It is stated 
that the government lodged the very strongest protests about the occupation with 
the representatives of the occupying powers in Istanbul, then the struggle is con¬ 
demned to failure from the outset with a submissive “it is not physically possible 
to resist the dominant power.” 13 

However, it is stated that this in no way meant a waiving of rights, and until 
the situation became clear (until a political solution was found), it was consid¬ 
ered “patriotic to preserve dignity and public peace.” 14 Those ruling the country 
appear to have agreed that we could not do singlehanded what we had not been 
able to do together with our allies, as is clear in all the rest of the documents I 
shall cite. Following this, they attempted to minimize the reactions, but anxious 
at Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s activities in Samsun, Havza, and Amasya, the British 
intensified their pressure. In a message sent on 9th June 1919 from the Foreign 
Ministry to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, attention was drawn in particular to 
the British Extraordinary Envoy, Sir Arthur Calthorpe’s, request for the dismis¬ 
sal of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and in general to the extremely serious conse¬ 
quences of any unrest which might break out in the country, and of any move¬ 
ment of a religious nature between the ethnic elements making up the state. 15 

(11. Cont.) representative and were not authorized to discuss anything; he said that nothing could 
be obtained in this way. See, Tiirkgeldi, Ali Fuat, Goriip Ifiltiklerim, Ankara 1988, 182-3. 

12. The article stating that the occupying forces could occupy those places that posed any threat 
to their security. 
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Bowing to this pressure, the government decided that public security and order 
would be maintained absolutely and those who either permitted or participated in 
actions that might disturb public order for whatever reason, would be punished 
severely. This shows how successfully the threat: “Continue to live, but if any¬ 
one betrays me, I shall eliminate him” had pacified the government. 

It is seen in the following coded telegraph to be sent as a circular, dated 18th 
June 1919, that submissiveness and lack of self-confidence were at a peak: 
“However much it is grieved and offended at the rights-transgressing, usurping, 
cruel occupations, the Ottoman Government will not at this time enter into war 
with Greece, nor even with Italy. For its situation is such that it can preserve its 
existence only by diplomacy.” 16 It was at a time the delegates attending the Paris 
Peace Conference, which diplomatic activity was turning in our favour, were 
increasingly optimistic that they could save at least “the basic components of the 
fatherland,” and it was believed that any sort of movement that would hinder 
these successes would be disastrous. It was pointed out that such a disaster might 
consist of forming a national army, actively preventing annexation, making prep¬ 
arations for national defence. Such an approach was seen as “naive patriotism.” 17 
Convinced that the country and nation could do nothing with its own power and 
resources, when the Greeks entered Thrace, the government decided in the face 
of the resident Greeks of the area arming and getting above themselves that “the 
Greek regiments should be removed from the area, and if that is not possible 
they should be exchanged with any one of the military forces of the Entente 
powers, and that the people’s arms” should be collected by the Entente forces. 18 
We see that the government was sincere in these views, and that in Said Nursi’s 
words, considered the interests of the nation to be identical with its own deci¬ 
sions: “Since the Ottoman Army has undertaken the question of defence, no 
need remains for private forces. It has therefore been made clear that [they] 
should give this up and set about their own business.” 19 

Another approach is set out in a note dated 2nd August 1919, which explained 
that the government did not consider the preservation and protection of the bases 
of the state, nation, and country to concern itself alone, nor the people who lived 
in it to possess any rights, freedom, or duties. 

The government had attempted every sort of diplomatic and political means to 
prevent the Greek aggression, had issued frequent warnings to those concerned, 
and was hopeful of obtaining positive results in the near future, thus its sole anx¬ 
iety arose from the unfavourable effects of “all sorts of attempts and actions car¬ 
ried out by irresponsible people.” 20 It was of the utmost importance that a stop 
was put to undesirable actions of this sort in the name of the national interest. 
Without allowing any possibility of misunderstanding here, we should add that 


16. BOA, DH. KMS, 52-2/44, Lef 2. 

17. Ibid. 

18. BOA, DH. KMS, 53-2/34, Lef 1. 

19. Ibid. 

20. BOA, DH. KMS, 53-3/3, Lef 1. Official letter to the Salihli kaza Kaymakamhk from the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
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the Entente Powers were not unconcerned with the requests of the Ottoman Gov¬ 
ernment, but they laid down the condition that firstly the National Forces and 
organization were disbanded before complying with its wishes. 21 

It will be useful before completing this section to give an example of the 
approaches to the problem of the provincial authorities. It should be noted at 
once that there were administrators who, not understanding the situation, 
attempted to prevent good intentioned efforts; those who comprehended it and 
urged the government to be more active; and those who complained at the gov-, 
ernment not taking a clear stand. For example, the “most urgent coded tele¬ 
graph dated 16th July 1919 sent by Faik Bey, the Mutasarrif of Denizli, is wor¬ 
thy of note. Complaining that from the beginning of the occupation till that time 
no notice had been taken of his warnings, he then analyses the situation. He says 
that there are two sorts of measures that could be taken to halt the spread of the 
occupation, the first of which is “the restriction of the area of the occupation 
through political initiative” and the alleviation of the pressures in the occupied 
areas; while the other was “to prevent the expansion of the occupied area by 
force” contrary to the conference decisions. 22 Although he did not consider him¬ 
self to possess the authority to say whether or not anything could be gained 
through diplomacy, the practicability of preventing the expansion by force had 
been seen in the recent Aydm incidents. The National Forces could prevent the 
enemy advance. Developments “were proving that Greece' was prepared to 
retreat when met by force.” 23 It was possible, with a well-organized army, to pre¬ 
vent the loss of thousands or hundreds of thousands of Muslims and their prop¬ 
erty. 

On the other hand, for example, in a telegraph sent to the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs by Ulvi Bey, the Mutasarrif of Kayseri, it is emphasized that they 
wanted to justify themselves for what they had done in not complying with the 
judicious commands of the government against the National Forces, claiming 
they had been given because opposition to the Entente Powers necessitated this. 
Ulvi Bey was also prepared to spoil the positive attitude towards the National 
Forces of the officers who visited the region as inspectors. We learn too from the 
same telegraph that the move in the area was towards definite prohibition of the 
National Forces and brigandry. 24 

Ahmed Hulusi Bey, the Mufti of Denizli and head of its national committee, 
informed the government that the people’s reactions of this sort would cease 
only if peace was maintained in the region, and aggression and oppression 
brought to an end. 25 

It was a fact that the people’s respect for the government and their loyalty 
were extremely strong. However, security of life, property and honour had first 


21. BOA, DH. KMS, 54-2/44, Lef 1. 

22. BOA, DH. KMS, 52-3/49, Lef 3-6. 

23. Ibid. 

24. BOA, DH. KMS, 53-2/109. 

25. BOA, DH. KMS, 53-2/39. Telegraph from the Mufti’s Office, dated 28/7/1919. 


to be secured, then public order sought. 26 During the Bahkesir Congress, which 
was being held around the same time, the local notables, merchants, and artisans, 
as well as members of the National Forces, expressed their loyalty to the state 
and Caliphate on every opportunity. 27 

It was only after the Amasya meetings that having been unable to achieve 
anything by means of politics and diplomacy, and observing this respect and loy¬ 
alty of the people that the Damad Ferid government could reach the stage of 
showing a reaction, if only limited. If we consider this to augur a change in pol¬ 
icy, the decision was taken that in the event of a new attack on any of our towns 
and villages by the Entente Powers, our military forces would definitely inter¬ 
vene without warning. 28 It was decided, however, not to offer resistance in the 
event of warning being given. We should nevertheless point out that the most 
important reason for this limited response was political, economic, and military 
weakness. Despite all this, we see that following the occupation of Istanbul, the 
Sultan reverted to his original position: “The disturbances stirred up in the name 
of nationalism since the Armistice while peace is being approached step by step, 
have reached grievous proportions and the peace efforts have been arrested.” 
The Sultan commanded that in the event of the insurrections continuing, legal 
proceedings would be initiated against those who instigated and incited them. 29 

In conclusion, it appears that those who bore the responsibility of ruling the 
state were inadequately informed about both the people and the resources. As for 
local voices, they were rarely raised, and even if in the right, were not effective. 
Those governing the state were also exhausted and dispirited after the long con¬ 
tinuing defeats. We observe that with those who understood the people, and 
believed and had confidence in them making a favourable judgement and acting 
systematically, they both saved the country and took it forward. But they did not 
recognize the existent government and chose to make radical changes. Above 
both these was Said Nursi, who put his person, and the country and nation in 
second place, and the Islamic world as a whole and its interests in first place. We 
may say that without rejecting the old or being closed to the new, he understood 
accurately that the people would fight for the beliefs and dignity of Islam, and 
would in this way furnish a fine example for all Muslims. His writing The Six 
Steps in a style that was extremely effective against the pressures of Britain’s 
psychological war and his informing the authorities in reasoned manner of the 
true dangers are most striking. He explained succinctly that what the British 
claimed, which on first glance appeared to be true —that they had deserved the 
calamity, that they were friendly towards other infidels, that those who had gov¬ 
erned them up to that time had done so badly, that the Anatolian movement had 
other aims, that the Caliph’s decree had come out in favour of them, and that we 
could not do alone what we had been unable to do together with unlimited 
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allies— was designed to destroy the Muslims’ morale, just as their physical 
power had beep/largely eliminated, and aimed at defeating and annihilating 
Islam and the Mamic world in the person of the Ottomans. We may say that 
without getting caught up on the details which were not important at that stage, 
like what the; underlying aims of the national struggle and its leaders were, who 
were trying to prevent this, he supported to the very last saving the honour of the 
nation and state, and more importantly, that of Islam. 


* * * 


Ustaz Badi’uzzaman Said Nursi: 
His Impact on Contemporary Islamic 
Thinking* 

Anis Ahmad 


Ustaz Badi’uzzaman Said Nursi (1873-1960) is one of the major architects of 
contemporary Islamic thinking and movement in Turkey. He never founded him¬ 
self an Islamic Movement like the Ikhwan al-Muslimin, or the Jamaat-i Islami. 
His writing did not discuss a political or economic programme for social change. 
Yet his contribution in building the Islamic personality, Islamic vision and 
Islamic awakening in Turkey has been enormous and colossal. 

Said Nursi fully shared in the vision of other Muslim reformers and activists 
in the establishment of an Islamic Community on the pattern of the model soci¬ 
ety in early Madinah al-Munawwarah. However, his approach towards social 
change was very much different. In his early life, which he called the life of the 
‘Old Said,’ he had obvious political inclinations. He did support the position of 
the Society of Union and Progress on constitutional reforms. And even in the lat¬ 
ter part of his life, which he called the ‘New Said,’ he indirectly supported 
Adnan Menderes in his political programme. However, in his works, namely 
Risale-i Nur, consisting of about one hundred and thirty parts or sections dealing 
with important Qur’anic themes, he avoids any discussion on political or eco¬ 
nomic issues. 

Did he call for a sufi way? Was politics a forbidden fruit for him? The ques¬ 
tion needs to be restated. A better question would be what was his main con¬ 
cern? What was the major and vital issue he thought the Ummah was facing? 

Prof. Dr. ANIS AHMAD 

Professor Anis Ahmad is Director of the Academy of Da'wa in the Islamabad Interna¬ 
tional Islamic University, Pakistan. He is the former Dean of the International Islamic Univer¬ 
sity of Malaysia, and former Director of the Islamic Social Sciences Association of America. 
He has published numerous works on Islam in Urdu, and his work ‘Social Justice and 
Woman’ has been translated into Turkish, Arabic, and English. 
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Ustaz Said could see very clearly that the biggest enemy for contemporary 
Muslims was from within. In his most eloquent and persuasive style, he puts 
forth this problem in the following words: 

“My suffering, my only suffering, is from the danger which Islam is facing. To 
resist these dangers was easy in the past, for they were coming from outside, but 
today they are inside. Since the rottenness has crept into the body, it has become 
difficult to struggle against them. I am afraid that the structure of the body will be 
unable to endure by misconstructing the enemy and assuming the most dangerous 
enemy to be a friend. The stronghold of faith will be in danger if the society lacks 
foresight to such an extent. This is what makes me suffer.” 1 

Analyzing the rise of Westernization, secularism, and atheism in the Muslim 
Ummah, Ustaz Nursi made very valuable observations. He said: 

“The world is going through a moral crisis. A pestilential disease has been born in 
Western society, whose moral foundations have been shaken, and it will spread all 
over the world in the course of time. By what means will Muslim society oppose 
this contagious evil? I see the leaders are negligent. The fortress of the Faith cannot 
be supported by decayed columns of infidelity. I have, therefore, concentrated all 
my efforts on the cause of the Faith, emphasizing the inner life. Moral existence, ■ 
conscience, and belief system of the nations based only on the oneness of God and 
other principles of the Faith shown by the Qur’an make up the foundation stone of 
Islam.” 2 3 / 

The immediate concern of Ustaz Nursi was to kindle the fire of iman in the 
hearts of the young generation, who were dangerously exposed to the evil of sec¬ 
ularism and atheism. 

Apparently all contemporary Islamic movements have one thing in common. 
They are greatly concerned with the purity of faith. The movement of Imam 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhib, Imam Hasan al-Banna Shahid, or Imam Abu’l- 
Aia al-Mawdudi have a common point of departure: purify the faith on the basis 
of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, and return to the model Islamic behaviour and 
personality of the early Muslim community in al-Madinah al-Munawwarah. 

Ustaz Said Nursi was not out of tune when he underscored the value and sig¬ 
nificance of faith. He knew very well that a living vibrant and dynamic faith 
alone could lead the Ummah to a meaningful future in history. 

This does not mean that he was not fully aware of the significance of the other 
aspects of Islam. Sometimes he used a language which may be interpreted as 
sufistic. But on closer observation it could be noted that it was only his extreme 
concern for iman which was reflected in his words. He never intended to be a 
sufi leader nor did he want his followers to be categorized as a sufi tariqah? For 
example he said: 

“I am neither fond of Heaven nor afraid of Hell. May a thousand Said s be sacri- 

1. “The statement of al-Ustad Badee-uz-Zaman Said Nursi in Istanbul,” 1952, quoted in Anony¬ 
mous, Badee-uz-Zaman Said Nursi of Turkey, Maryland, U.S.A., Talaba-an-Noor 1974, 66-7. 

2. Ibid., 68. 

3. Irwin, Cemil Shick, and Ertugrul, Ahmed Tonak, Turkey in Transition: New Perspectives, 

New York, Oxford University Press 1987, 229. 


ficed for the faith of the nation! Heaven will become a dungeon for me if the 
Qur’an is without believers on earth. On the contrary, I will be pleased and con¬ 
tented to agree to be burnt in the fire of Hell if I know that the faith of the nation is 
in safety.” 4 

It reminds the reader of the love-impregnated words of Rabi’ah al-Adwiyah of 
Basrah, who was neither afraid of Hell nor attracted by Heaven but worked for 
love of Allah. Ustaz Nursi utilizes all his energies and potential to build the for¬ 
tress of faith against invading atheism. 

In his remarkable Risale-i Nur he writes an epistle on ‘Belief or Unbelief: The 
Results of a Choice,’ 5 he deals in detail, at a positive level about the role and 
place of belief. 6 

“With the light of belief, man ascends to the highest of the high and attains a value 
that qualifies him for Paradise... Just as belief illumines man with its light and 
reads all letters inscribed on him by the Eternal One, so too it illuminates the uni¬ 
verse, and takes the past and the future out of darkness.” 

He asserted: 

“Belief is both light and power. The one with true belief can, therefore, challenge 
the whole universe and proportionate to the strength of his belief, be developed 
from the pressure of whatever befalls him. ‘I trust in God,’ he says, and safely con¬ 
tinues his journey on the ship of life in the face of the mountainous waves of catas¬ 
trophe. ... Belief makes man a real man, even a monarch over the rest of creation.” 

While dealing with the basic and central issue of belief, al-aqidah al-sahihah, 
Ustaz Badi’uzzaman tries to structure a new 'ilm al-kalam. The ‘ilm al-kalam 
dealt with the issues of ‘aqidah in a neo-platonic framework. 

Ustaz Nursi, instead of following the old logic and methodology of kalam 
developed a series of simple and direct arguments on the basis of his own study 
of the Qur’an and Hadith. This is why he keeps stressing that his goal is to let 
the Muslim Ummah enjoy true faith. 

“My unique goal now is to fight against this atheistic group: in this way I call on all 
Muslims to come to the path of the Faith, and that is what I am striving for even if I 
breathe my last in this fight against them. I am afraid that those who will try to 
detain me from this aim are Bolsheviks.” 7 

With a futurist approach, Said Nursi also wanted to establish an Islamic uni¬ 
versity. His aim was to produce a generation of nur youth, who not only know 
the Qur’an and its message, but also practise it. He proposed this university to be 
established in Anatolia with emphasis on three languages, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Kurdish. The university, Medresetii’z-Zehra, as to have provision for traditional 
Islamic disciplines as well as modem physical and natural sciences! He was of 
the view that the two parallel traditions, one dealing with purely religious texts 
and the other dealing with secular sciences was contrary to the interest of Islam. 


4. Badee-uz-Zaman Said Nursi of Turkey, 68. 

5. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Belief or Unbelief: The Results of a Choice [trans: Umit §im§ek], 
El-Cerrito, California, Risale-i Nur Institute of America 1976. 

6. Belief or Unbelief: The Results of a Choice, pp. 13, 15, 19,21. 
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He was able to get support from the Sultan, who provided nineteen thousand 
liras for the project. The breaking out of the First World War delayed the project 
for several decades. During the reign of Adnan Menderes, there were better 
chances of its realization, but the government did not provide enough support 
and the project had to be deferred. 

One major contribution of Ustaz Nursi was the production of the Risale-i Nur, 
which elaborates the Qur’an in a modem language of science. The idea was not 
new. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the Pakistan sub-continent and several writers 
in the Muslim world had taken a similar approach. 

Said Nursi was of the view that Qur’anic explanation must take into consider¬ 
ation i’jaz al-Qur’an. His one hundred and thirty rasa’il contain proofs of the 
relevance of the Qur’an in the modern age. These included elaborations of topics 
such as the situation faced by Sayyidina Yunus and Ayyub, proofs of resurrec¬ 
tion, proofs for Allah’s presence, sovereignty of Allah, belief in the hereafter, 
requirements of belief, necessity of salah, etc. 

He also wrote on Islamic behaviour, for example, inculcation of Islamic broth¬ 
erhood and mutual respect. 8 A critical review of Said Nursi’s writings and per¬ 
sonality shows that he did not allow development of the cult of personality. 
Though, he and his followers were accused of establishing a new tariqah. 9 

However, during his lifetime and after his death his following multiplied 
among the youth, who called themselves tullab al-Nur. These students of Nur 
developed a structure of halqas in most of the cities, where the movement of 
Ustaz Nursi was known through his Rasa’il. The halqas could attract an atten¬ 
dance from ten to seventy persons at a given time. These followers became so 
much involved in the writings of Ustaz Nursi that sometimes they even over¬ 
looked going to the original sources of the Qur’an and Sunnah. There was a say¬ 
ing of Ustaz Nursi that it was more than enough for them to study thirty-three 
words. This could be, to some extent, interpreted as a kind of cult. The Ustaz 
was reported to have said that his Risale on thirty-three words, which contained 
the essence of his message, could make anyone free from many other things and 
that it was based on the essential truths of the Qur’an. Such a statement was 
sometimes interpreted by his critics as his desire to establish a new sufi order. It 
is interesting to see Said Nursi made a very meaningful comment which puts 
sufism in its proper perspective. He said: 

“A man cannot live without bread, but he can live without fruit. Sufism is like fruit, 
the truths of the Qur’an is like bread.” 

Peaceful Struggle 

Said Nursi participated in a number of armed campaigns against the British 
and the Soviets. On some occasions while he was leading Muslim armies against 
the enemy he was the survivor while all his comrades lost their lives. But Said 

8. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sincerity and Brotherhood [Trans: Hamid Algar], El-Cerrito, Cali¬ 
fornia, Risale-i Nur Institute of America 1976. 

9. Algar, Hamid, “An Aspect of Islam in Contemporary Turkey,” in Ansari, Z. 1. and Ahmad, 

K., Islamic Perspectives, Leicester, Islamic Foundation 1979, 321. 
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Nursi did not submit to the invaders nor he made any compromise. On one such 
occasion he was finally captured by the Russians and taken as prisoner-of-war to 
Siberia. After spending several years he was able to escape imprisonment and 
return to Turkey. 

However, within the country we find him engaged in a battle of arguments. 
He was summoned to Law Courts and Marshal Law Courts, practically every 
other day, during his life. He spent over twenty-eight years of his life in impris¬ 
onment. He, like Sayyid Mawdudi, at one occasion, was sentenced to death, but 
later on his executioners changed it to life imprisonment with all possible torture 
and oppression. Yet he did not like the use of force. He often defended his own 
case in Law Courts and used these occasions to spread his message. On one 
occasion he made the following statement: 

“The truth that we, the students of the Nur School of Culture have learned from the 
Qur’an al-Hakim is that the justice of the Qur’an forbids burning a ship on which 
there is one innocent person among ten murderers, as the right of one innocent 
must be protected. Should anyone bum a house or ship to kill ten innocents 
because of the inclusion of one murderer? Would that not be an act of tyranny, 
injustice, and perfidy? We wholeheartedly try to maintain public order so that the 
lives of the innocent may not be endangered because of one person or criminal, for 
Divine justice and the truth of the Qur’an absolutely forbids this.” 10 

The Methodology of Social Change 

Ustaz Said Nursi is perhaps unique among leaders of contemporary Islamic 
movements in suggesting a methodology for social change which does not focus 
on political struggle. This does not mean he separates between Islam and poli¬ 
tics. On the contrary, realization of a true Islamic personality, family and society 
is his explicit objective. His emphasis and focus on iman and development of 
ethical and spiritual strength should be understood as a methodological priority. 

Islamic movements, at a global level, are expected to develop their strategies 
for social change in view of given situations and, therefore, the model provided 
by the Makkan and Madinan situations will always provide guidelines in devel¬ 
opment of this strategy. While Ustaz Said Nursi, according to Ustaz Khalil 
Hamidi, recommended to his followers the ideas and writings of Imam Abu ATa 
al-Maududi and expressed his full agreement with the methodology suggested 
by Maududi, in his remarkable treatise, the Process of Islamic Revolution. Ustaz 
Nursi expected his followers to use wisdom ( hikmah ) in translating the ideas of 
Ustaz Maududi in a new space time. 

Often, followers of Islamic movements get confused when they try to trans¬ 
late and implement methodology of one movement in a completely different his¬ 
toric context. Ustaz Maududi, when he was asked by a scholar from Malaysia 
about what should Islamic movement do in Malaysia, spontaneously yet conclu¬ 
sively responded: “The people of Makkah know better how to deal with situa¬ 
tions in Makkah.” In other words, it was not difficult for him to say I have 


10. Badee-uz-Zaman Said Nursi of Turkey, 77. 
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written a book on ‘How to Bring Islamic Social Change.’ Just take the book and 
implement it word by word. On the contrary, he wanted people of a country to 
think, analyze, and review this given situation and decide for themselves a suita¬ 
ble ethical and social change. 

Ustaz Nursi’s priority should be understood in this context. He knew very 
well that Islam calls for social as well as political change, but from where to 
begin and how to break the vicious circle of Secularism, Materialism, and 
Hedonism occupies his mind and in all sincerity he feels first things must come 
first and, therefore, emphasis on iman makes not only sense but appears the most 
appropriate methodological step. 

This should not lead us to think that he was suggesting some kind of mystical 
approach in his Rasa’il al-Nur. He has very clearly indicated that he would like 
to construct a total Islamic society and system and not a partial or limited 
reform. Commenting on the dichotomy between ‘Shari’ah’ and ‘tariqah’ he 
makes a simple statement: 

“No one can enter Paradise without iman, but there will be many who will enter 
Paradise without tasawwuf. One cannot survive without a staple diet, but one can 
live without eating fruit.” 

Therefore it is incorrect to think that his emphasis on iman creates a mystical 
approach among his followers. 

Ustaz Nursi also waged a jihad against the secular wave of nationalism all 
over the world. He rejected the idea of nationalism based on blood, ethnicity, 
colour, race or language. His approach was very simple. Looking into the history 
of Turkish people, he mentioned the on-going process of migration and settle¬ 
ment of Turks and others in the area. He raised the question of how could we 
determine the purity of blood or ethnicity when millions of people have moved 
into Turkey and similarly millions of them have moved out of Turkey. 

It appears his understanding of the Muslim Ummah was based on his interpre¬ 
tation of the Qur’anic ayah from Surah al-Hujurat which declares very clearly 
that it is the Creator Himself who has caused human beings to be in tribes and 
nations, but what makes them superior is their Allah’s consciousness (49:13). 
This approach indicates his deep understanding of the meaning of the Ummah 
and his desire to see the Muslim Ummah lead others in not only iman and taqwa 
but in all possible developmental activities. 

The methodology of social change suggested by Ustaz Said Nursi should be 
taken as a viable model for such situations where the political process may have 
been frustrated due to internal or external factors. It gives flexibility in develop¬ 
ing strategies which ultimately leads us to total change in personality, society 
and institutions. This makes his ideas fresh, relevant and applicable even after 
over thirty-five years of his passing away. 


Ustaz Badi uzzaman: His Impact on Contemporary Isla mic Thinking 

A Brief on His Life 

Ustaz Badi’uzzaman was born in a Kurdish village of Nurs (due to which he 
was later on known as Nursi) near Bitlis in Eastern Anatolia. He began his edu¬ 
cation at the age of nine in Hizan. After finishing his formal education he visited 
a number of places and ultimately in 1890 took up residence in Bitlis in order to 
develop a new ‘ilm al-kalam. Later on, he moved to Van, where he wanted to 
develop an Islamic university on the shores of Lake Van. During the First World 
War Van fell to the Russian invaders. Said Nursi was also arrested and taken as 
war captive. He spent about two years in Siberia. During the course he had a 
very interesting encounter with the Commander of the Russian forces. It is 
reported that the Commander visited the camp and everyone except Said Nursi 
stood up. Ustaz Said Nursi told him that his religion did not allow him to stand 
up for an enemy of Islam. Consequently, he was ordered to be executed. His 
companions tried to persuade him to offer an apology, but he did not concede. 
Only desire he made was to be allowed to make two rakas before he was killed. 
The only strength of character and faith greatly influenced the Russian Com¬ 
mander, who came forward and told Ustaz Badi’uzzaman that he had cancelled 
his orders and that he respected the views of Ustaz Nursi. 

The most important period of Ustaz Said Nursi’s life begins with his writings, 
Rasa il al-Nur, from 1925 onwards. The work began while he was in exile in 
Barla under very strict watch. From 1925 till 1933 during eight years of his 
exile, Ustaz Said began the project of the Risale-i Nur. His frequent arrests, 
court hearings, and travels, exiled from one place to another did not stop him 
from continuing his interpretation of the Qur’an. 

In 1908 Ustaz Nursi was accused of rebellion, which was actually instigated 
by a shaykh of a sufi tariqah known as Ittihad-i Muhammedi. He was later on 
acquitted when the Society of Union and Progress proposed constitutional 
reforms. Said Nursi supported the call for reforms against the rule of the Sultan. 
However, later on history proved that the Society of Union and Progress stood 
for a secular Turkey. When it was evident, Said Nursi shifted his support to the 
Democratic Party led by Adnan Menderes. 

His support of Adnan Menderes did not stop him from criticizing the ruling 
party. He wrote ‘A Guide For Youth’ in 1952, in which the beauty and suitabil¬ 
ity of Islamic dress for women was emphasized. It also called for rejection of the 
policy of Westernization and secularism in Turkey. Said Nursi had to face the 
same kind of persecution at the hands of the Menderes government. 

On March 23rd 1960 this great scholar breathed his last in Urfa, a place where 
he had majority of his followers. However, after a military coup, in 1960, the 
Army authorities fearing that his tomb might become a place of political impor¬ 
tance secretly removed remains of his dead body from Urfa to an unknown 
place. 

The message of Said Nursi gained strength with each attempt of persecution 
on the part of his executioners, which shows that truth can never be suppressed 
by those who claim power in their hands. 
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Ustaz Nursi was a symbol of simplicity, humbleness, wisdom, and hikmah, 
which is a necessary character of a dai’yah. His ideas were instrumental in 
development of contemporary Islamic awakening, particularly in the form of 
establishment of the Justice Party and National Salvation Party under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Necmeddin Erbakan, who presently spearheads the Islamic move¬ 
ment in Turkey . Dr. Erbakan has also challenged the forces of secularism, West¬ 
ernization, and socialism at a global level. It appears that the Islamic movement 
inspired by the writings of Said Nursi has developed a comprehensive plan for 
social change. May Allah help the movement in its programmes. 

Wa akhiru da'wana an il-hamdulillah Rabbi’l-'alamm. 


* =h * 


Bediuzzaman Said Nursi: 

The Middle East Question in the Light of 
His Cause, Universality, and 
Understanding of Jihad 

Muhammad Harb 


All Muslims, and especially specialists in Islamic studies, are becoming awak¬ 
ened to the treatises written by the Ottoman thinker, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi. I 
shall therefore present my views on Bediuzzaman on three main axes. 

The First Axis: Why did Bediuzzaman Said Nursi appear at that time and in 
that place? 

Second Axis: The universality of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s cause. 

Third Axis: The new scope Bediuzzaman Said Nursi brought to fiqh, and his 
ideas on the new political questions facing the Islamic world. Among these are 
his views on jihad , and the role this approach can take in the current events of 
the Middle East, five years from the year 2000. The place in international rela¬ 
tions of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s views on jihad, from the first century to the 
twentieth. 

First Axis: Bediuzzaman’s appearing at a particular time and place 

Two of the reasons for the decline of the Ottoman Empire, in which Bediuzza¬ 
man lived, which concern us closely are intellectual and philosophical factors. 
These undoubtedly played a key role in the decline. These factors were the 
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nuses which are known today also as a conflict of ideas, and which permitted 
ihe infi "western intellectual currents into the Ottoman Empire, mfluencmg 

^Western thought began to spread within the Empire before its collapse and 
wafa S element preparing the collapse, which had disastrous consequences 
for the whole Islamic Umma. This thought became established in the philosop i 

“wtcan give some striking examples: Islamic thought is very rich in regard to 
principles of V govermnent, based on principles like fulfilling the basic needs of 
rUmma consultation, the authorities (ahl al-hall wrfl-'nprfl, and democracy. 
Although some Western principles of government are simrlar to those of Islam, 
fomeTe different. Moreover the cultural tradition of the Muslim Umm» rs 
richer than European culture. Islam’s educational system is at an excellent 

and certainly has no need of any European system. , 

What I really want to say is not the above, what I shall discuss is rath 
oerTodlhese ideas entered the Ottoman world. I say that all these developments 
resulted before and after the Tanzimat in the dominance of Western thought and 
even in these ideas entering among the tenets of belief. In consequence, maten 
ism in pSicular became very widespread. These waves of materialism and phi¬ 
losophy shook the ideas of firstly the Ottoman youth, then after independence 
those of the Turkish youth. They sowed in the state the seeds which would 

detach people from the Islamic religion. , . . 

On this decline becoming apparent, it became necessary, in^order to hah ^he 
currents of Western philosophy, to put forward an Islamic philosophy in Turkey. 

Bed— Said Nursi Z Lin'd for .his dngr. His s«,ve- >- 
malvses to save the youth who had fallen into the trap of Western materialism 
and atheism and to draw them back into the fold of Islam. His scholarly analy¬ 
ses of the questions of faith had the aim of re-establishing the tenets of behe in 
Muslims and humanity. His endeavours in the field of scholarly° Nur 
questions of belief were collected together under the name of the Risale-i N , 
However some people accused the Risale-i Nur of being philosophy. His reply 
,o this wis that his intemion in usiug philosophy was to Weswu mare- 

rialist thought which dominated intellectuals and university students at that time 
KS my opinion that there is great need for the philosophy tn Bedtuz- 
zaman’s Risale-i Nur. in order to combat Western philosophy m Tur ey. 

Second Axis: The universaUty of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s cause 

Bediuzzaman, the founder of the Nnrcu eanse, was not with the 

problems of one specific region; his was a general, Hiamm address d 
towards the interests of all Muslims. His point of view and phtiosophy c £ V 
be called renewal, and Bediuzzaman himself may therefore be giv nhlpms 
Ptogenerator 1 of Rdigion ^ujaddid). For he encountered 
in his life, for which he supplied appropriate solutions and inter P e a , 
example, the problem of anarchy, which this century has spread through the 
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Islamic world; Bediuzzaman put forward the best remedies and solutions for 

h *ve 1^ JT 8 , t0 ’ SC , USS , theSe here ‘'Although his works on this subject 
have been published in Turkish, they have yet to be translated into other lan¬ 
guages. It is my view that their being speedily translated will be of great service 
to the politics, governments, and people of the Islamic world, and to all human- 

• B P d mzzaman’s views on democracy and his philosophy are a fresh under¬ 
standing in the Islamic world. I should point out here that his attitude towards 
government and state is far removed from responding with anger and hostility. 

These works have been translated into Arabic by someone proficient who was 
not well-known among Muslim translators. With these translations, the Risale-i 
Nur has reached a level whereat it may enter the broadest gates of Islamic cul- 
ture and thought. The translation of the Risale-i Nur into Arabic from Ottoman 
or I should say, modern, Turkish, will allow the possibility of its spreading 
throughout the world from Anatolia, I do not say only the Arab world here, I 
mean all the world. Because like it was formerly, Arabic is today a universal lan¬ 
guage Also, I want to say, not that it is the chief unifying language of all Mus- 

hms, but that the numbers of readers of Arabic throughout the world is exceed¬ 
ingly high. 

For a long time I have been in favour of the Risale-i Nur being translated into 
Russian, for the Muslims of Turkestan and the Caucasus and the Soviet Union 
all know Russian. However, with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the ensu¬ 
ing regional clashes, and the emergence of the Turki republics and rise of nation¬ 
alism these new republics have started to revert to their local languages. For 
example, for the last ten years they have tried to rid the Uzbek language of Rus¬ 
sian. With the Risale-i Nur being translated into Arabic, it will have the chance 
of spreading in Central Asia, Turkestan and the Caucasus and in other commu¬ 
nist countries. In this way, Ihsan Qasim al-Salihi’s translation will have gained a 
worldwide opportunity for the Risale-i Nur. 

■ f 1 T n u t0 u add u an0ther nCW View here: if the ^sale-i Nur had been translated 
into Arabic by the author during his lifetime, a deficiency of great significance 
would have been removed in regard to the materialist thought that was spreading 
m he Arab world as it was in the final decades of the Ottoman Empire and in 
lurkey. it would have given rise to an extremely powerful current of Islamic 
philosophy to confront Western materialist thought. 

, I consider of Particular importance the translation into Arabic of these works 
which cure the problems of the Islamic world and renew Islamic thought, so that 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s cause may spread throughout the world. It would 
gready facilitate the solving of all the difficulties faced by states, communities 
and individuals, and allow them to profit from it. The best example of this is 
bediuzzaman s solving very satisfactorily with these works the problems atten¬ 
dant on things like nationalism, anarchy, and politics. 
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Third Axis: Bediuzzaman’s understanding of jihad, and its relation 
to the Middle East problem 

According to Bediuzzaman, there are two sorts of jihad, physical and moral or 
non-physical. He was not in favour of enemies always being combatted with 
weapons and by force. He explains in the Sixteenth Flash that he inclines more 
to peace: 

“As for the calamity of war, it would cause great harm to our service of the Qur’an. 
Since the majority of our most valuable, self-sacrificing brothers are under the age 
of forty-five, they would be forced because of war to leave their sacred service of 
the Qur’an and enroll in the army. If I had the money, I would gladly pay the thou¬ 
sand liras necessary to release each of such valuable brothers from military service. 
With hundreds of my valuable brothers leaving the Qur’anic service of the Risale-i 
Nur and laying hands on the club of physical jihad, I feel a loss in myself of a hun¬ 
dred thousand liras.” 

It is said in addition to this in the same Flash: 

“Yes, in accordance with a person’s way, a club is necessary to form a barrier 
against the assaults of the unbelievers or apostates. But we only have two hands. 
Even if we had a hundred hands, they would be sufficient only for the light. We do 
not have any other hands with which to hold the club!” 

The meaning of the above, and this interpretation I have heard from Bediuzza¬ 
man’s student Mehmed Fmnci, is that as far as is possible any matters between 
the enemy and oneself should be solved by peaceful means. For on most occa¬ 
sions such a way is better than a military solution. 

These views were put forward before the eruption of the Palestine question. 

Cries arise from all the Islamic world now at the war with the Jews in Pales¬ 
tine. The position of the Arab world in general and Islamic world in particular 
made it impossible to meet with the Jews. The plan for division put forward by 
the United Nations even was not agreed to by the Islamic world and Arab world. 
As a result, numerous wars have broken out between the Arabs and Jews, which, 
with the exception of the last, have resulted in defeat. If Bediuzzaman s views 
had been applied by them, these conflicts in which they always met with defeat 
would have been more advantageous for them. I do not say this in order to either 
corroborate Bediuzzaman’s views or oppose them. I am attempting only to dis¬ 
cuss them in the light of events to the extent they are related to them. 

What is the situation of the Palestinian question now, long after Bediuzza¬ 
man’s death and following the war with Israil? They have been compelled now 
to seek a solution by means of peace, to accept an agreement, and to save their 
lands through diplomacy. For whenever one turns back from human and material 
loss it is profitable. 

This paper is a commentary on the events of the Middle East and the Palestine 
question in the light of the Sixteenth Flash by Bediuzzaman Said Nursi. 


Bediuzzaman 

Ahmad Bahjat 


A Symposium has been organized in Istanbul on the regenerator of religion 
and Islamic thinker Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, who produced a matchless work 
with the Risale-i Nur, which consists of pieces he wrote for his students and fol¬ 
lowers. Those taking part have offered discussions of his many sides and activi¬ 
ties. Some have considered him as a sufi who opened his heart to the utmost 
extent to the Creator’s signs in creation. Some have presented him as a scholar 
of kalam, who contributed to that science, delivering it from consisting merely 
of dry logical phrases and infusing it with the freshness of belief. Some dis¬ 
cussed him as a literary figure the art of whose discoveries and expression was 
of a high order. While others described him as a man of action who resolutely 
withstood the attacks on Islam and endeavoured to preserve the people’s belief. 
And in truth Bediuzzaman possessed all these characteristics and abilities. 

Throughout his life Bediuzzaman pursued this struggle, and in one of his trea¬ 
tises described his position like this: the knowledge of God deduced from the 
proofs of the science of kalam is not perfect knowledge; it does not afford assu¬ 
rance for the heart. However, if this knowledge is founded on the method of the 
Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition, then man may attain perfected knowledge and 
his heart gain complete assurance. 

In the face of the knowledge of the Qur’an, the sufis’ way of knowledge is 
deficient and fruitless. For like Ibn ‘Arabi, the followers of the Unity of Exis¬ 
tence say: “There is no existent but He.” In order to gain a sense of God’s (May 
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He be glorified and exalted) presence in the heart, they went so far as denying 
the universe. Whereas the knowledge springing from the Qur’an neither plunges 
the universe into non-existence, nor condemns it to absolute oblivion. On the 
contrary, it saves it from futility and neglect and employs its in God’s way, mak¬ 
ing everything a mirror reflecting knowledge of God and opening up in ail things 
windows onto that knowledge, thus gaining a permanent sense of the Divine 
presence in the heart. 

Dr. Muhsin ‘Abd al-Hamid, Professor of Qur’anic Exegesis and Islamic 
Thought in the University of Baghdad considers that Bediuzzaman put forward a 
new way among the ways leading to knowledge of God. It was a method based 
directly on the Qur’an which is read, and the visible Qur’an, that is, the universe, 
and the articulate Qur’an, that is, God’s Messenger (PBUH). 

The Mathnawi al- ‘Arab! al-Nuii 

Writing has a chief source, which is reading. We can also call this culture. 
The writer presents the angle of his Writing according to his cultural level, his 
experience, and what he has acquired through his senses, abilities, and faculties. 
There are exceptions to everything, but generally speaking all books confirm this 
rule. 

Sometimes one reads something and one feels certain that no one has pro¬ 
duced its like. One is astonished when one learns that the writer was not an 
expert in writing. Basically, they cannot make a living from it, or live in that 
way. 

We may give an example of this. While speaking of subtle, brilliant truths, the 
sufi Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabb'ar al-Nafari did not have them written down. He 
said that those of his student's who wished could write down what he said. 

Another example: everything Said Nursi said was a jewel. But very little of 
what he said, he had written, with few exceptions. For the most part what he said 
to his students and followers consisted of his treatises. On examining the sources 
the sufis and regenerators of religion left behind them, we are amazed to see that 
heroes like these were not understood to be heroes in the true sense. Consider for 
example the Risale-i Nur, written by the great regenerator Bediuzzaman in the 
form of letters to his students. 

He has a work called Mathnawi al-Arabi al-Nuri. The Mathnawi is really the 
work of Mawlana Jalal al-Din al-Rumi. As is known, the word ‘mathnawi’ 
means couplet, that is, two-lined verses. Rumi wrote around twenty thousand of 
these in his Mathnawi. Later Bediuzzaman came and put the name Mathnawi al- 
‘Arabi to the work he wrote in Arabic. The work is not a diwan of poetry, but 
Bediuzzaman chose the name specifically. What did he want to say through this 
choice, I wonder? I think he wanted to indicate the work’s effectiveness on the 
heart, intellect, soul, and spirit. By its renewing belief and establishing it firmly 
in the heart and illuminating darkened spirits, it has an effect similar to that of 
Jalal al-Din al-Rumi’s work, which he wrote in Persian. Thus, in order to con¬ 
firm its conformity to Rumi’s spirit, and yet to distinguish it from his Mathnawi, 
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he called it Mathnawi al-'Arabi. In truth this book is advanced in the art of writ¬ 
ing, other writers cannot reach the level of its eloquence. 

“What you say is not understood” 

Under the heading ‘Statement of Intent,’ Bediuzzaman says: 

“When I go into a garden, I select the best of it. If I experience difficulty in pick¬ 
ing [its produce], I am pleased. When I see something rotten in it, or unripe, I say: 
‘Take what’s best.’ I want my readers to be like that too. They say: ‘What you say 
is not understood.’ I know that sometimes I speak from the top of the minaret, and 
sometimes from the bottom of the well. What can I do? That’s the way it comes. 
The one speaking in this book is my impotent heart. The one I address, my rebel¬ 
lious soul. My listener, a Japanese seeker after truth. Those looking on should bear 
this in mind... ” 

These words allow us to navigate the seas of Bediuzzaman, for he is an ocean 
the surface of which is full of stormy waves, while at its bottom are jewels and 
pearls. Great effort, comprehension, and striving are needed to bring up these 
jewels to the light of day. 

Sometimes his style is refined like the sweetness of spring. Sometimes it roars 
like a harsh winter storm. At others it weeps together with the skies, and its read¬ 
ers. And at others still, his words diffuse peace and tranquillity. These differing 
states follow on one after the other in succession like time and the seasons on the 
face of the earth. Just as man does not rule the four seasons, so there is no ques¬ 
tion of dominating the sweet flow of his words. 

. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi says: 

“Know, O Friend! Although before the seed became the tree, the egg became 
the chick, and the seed sprouted, they had the potentiality, amid thousands of possi- 
bilites, of taking on thousands of forms and shapes, they retreated from those hap¬ 
hazard possibilities and were driven towards direct, correct, and fruitful shapes and 
forms. It is understood from this that the seeds were under the direction of the One 
All-Kriowing of the Unseen previously as well, and were being raised by Him. It is 
as though each of them was a small notebook copied out from the ledgers of Divine 
Power, or a index taken from Pre-Eternal Knowledge, or a number of principles 
inscribed from the volumes of Divine Determining.” 
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The Gesture of Said Nursi 
as a Challenge to Modernity* 

Ahmad Aries 


In the West people often complain that the Islam did not develop its philo¬ 
sophical and theological system so that the believer could orientate himself eas¬ 
ily in modem times. This opinion does not reflect the whole situation in Islamic 
societies — whether they are secularized or not. There exists a broad discourse 
which, however, concentrates on the so-called Western challenges: technical 
development, medical standards, sciences, unions, social security, etc. The deci¬ 
sive question in the background is whether the Islamic countries could adapt to 
these standards without being forced to pay the tribute which Western nations 
paid and do pay, as King Faisal formulated the issue. 1 

No doubt these debates are necessary for the Orient as well as for the Occi¬ 
dent. But there exists another level which we should consider. It is the spiritual 
one. I do not mean laicism or secularism. In this context both western European 
solutions of a Christian problem just touch on the surface. 

I would like to take up the discussion Said Nursi led when he stated that 
“Belief comes first.” 

In order to keep his strive for future, it is necessary for succeeding generations 
to continue his work. And this is not only the published papers, the Risale-i Nur, 
we have to look also at his gesture, his way of life, and his unshakeable courage 
to accept the challenges of human thinking. Work and life belong together. They 
form an integrated unity which is still a provocation; because he was not fasci- 
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nated by the possibilities of calculability, feasibility, or changeability of worldly 
events or the world itself. As a Muslim did not get tired to utter that the whole is 
creation for which stays accountable. 

No science or policy, however, can define the values behind any accountabil¬ 
ity... to whom? 

Said Nursi’s biography.and work asked and answered this question without 
any hesitation: All evidence refers to the ONE. Are we not under the same obli¬ 
gation? I think the Risale-i Nur is not an Islamic museum but a workshop to 
meet coming tasks. I do hope this Meeting will take up the gauntlet of today’s 
challenges. 

Before starting to discuss the announced question I would like to make two 
remarks on the point of view I shall look at our problem. The first one refers to 
my own background. I am a west European intellectual whose roots go back to 
the Prussian minority and to the sixties of this century. Thus my scientific atti¬ 
tude has a twofold origin. 

The second vector is a question: I always wondered why Said Nursi’s person¬ 
ality and his work attracted such a lot of people in Turkey but not abroad? His 
language might have been a barrier, but also his special subject. In contrast to 
the general tendency to marginalize religious and spiritual issues, our thinker 
insisted on a discourse which put these themes in the centre of his reflections. 
“In the view of reality, the most important and the greatest [matter] is the ques¬ 
tion of belief.” In a modern way of expression: man has to acknowledge his 
anthropological transcendental openness and find his personal answer to it and 
society should draw its consequences from that. 

My translation points to a certain problem. Our respected thinker was 
moulded by conflicts and differences between technical and scientific develop¬ 
ment of the western world and the decline of the empire. The coping with this 
phenomena was a decisive element of his reflections which had some social psy¬ 
chological as well as political aspects. He concentrated himself, however, on the 
transcendental question in a very special manner which still challenges thinking 
without having used psycho-analytical terms or the results of social sciences. 
Modem discourses in humanities, however, cannot be thought in another lan¬ 
guage than that of these social sciences. In consequence of that there will be a 
certain tension in my own reflections between the discussion which Said Nursi 
led and my research — specially for those who not used to applying sociological 
terms over our thinker’s work. 

This is not the place to begin with a discourse on the structure of modern, 
post-modern societies. Therefore I would like to summarize some characteristics 
which can be found in literature. I chose five perspectives. The first one is the 
political one. What constitutes the political perspective in (post-)modemity? 

1. Any kind and social form of coping by which the individual finds an 
answer to his anthropological transcendental openness is his very personal chal¬ 
lenge and decision. 
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2. Any form of practised power, rule needs rational grounds. 

3. The necessary social co-operation is built up on a minimal set of rules 
which is represented through human rights. 

4. Political power is bound to people’s sovereignty. 

The cultural perspective may be described by the following aspects: 

5. The empirical sciences entered a continuing learning process. 

6. The point in all moral and legal discourses is to find generally accepted rea¬ 
sons for social actions and life. 

7. Arts are autonomous. 

The social perspective has three additional aspects: 

8. The capitalistic enterprise is based on rational rendering of accounts. 

9. The bureaucratic state administration is built on reliable legal decisions and 
administrative structures. 

10. Societies form nation-states. 

The philosophical perspective: 

11. Every tradition and norm must be open to questioning and has to be 
defended in an open social discourse by rational arguments. 

12. Group norms have to be substantiated through universal norms. 

13. The socialization of a personality, the social structures in which the indi¬ 
vidual grows up lead to an abstract ego-personality. 

Miscellaneous aspects: 

14. It is the individual’s will to quote whatever he wants to quote and to com¬ 
bine what he quotes. 

15. With regard to the multi-cultural structure of societies all non-universal 
norms are relative. The individual who changes between different groups 
changes not only his loyalty but also the normative frame of references. 

16. The necessary radical openness leads to fundamental unreliability and 
uncertainty. 

17. The individual will stand for the behaviour only which society demands of. 

No comment, this scenario is completely different to that which Said Nursi 

had in mind when he wrote the Risale-i Nur. His thinking was challenged by the 
contrast between technology and religion, the apparent contradiction of feasibil¬ 
ity, calculability, and creation. One of his answers was learning as he thought 
that knowledge could never stand against belief. Today this question is obsolete. 
Modernity does not care. It just ignores the possibility that the present world 
could have been created. Societies as well as research-fellows question a devel¬ 
opment, a problem or any matter in discourse for its rational reasons. People do 
not ask for truth but for successful handling. Thus the question of belief or athe¬ 
ism is simply irrelevant. 

The generally accepted hypothesis is that man can decide and act without 
referring to transcendence. 
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In order to find the answer of our thinker we should not only look to his work 
but to his life also and the sociological development in the twenties and thirties. 
At that time the official policy tried to turn society into a worldly nation-state. 
Said Nursi did not only start to argue against this public tendency but —forced 
to do so or not— lived the alternative. He turned to the anthropological transcen¬ 
dental openness in writing “The First Word,” which was: “Bismillah, In the 
Name of God, is the start of all things good.” In doing so he lived the alternative 
axiom to the one of public life. 

These axioms were: 

(a) There is no being beyond human perceptual frontiers. 

(b) The existing being reveals itself and is a creator, my creator. 

Neither the first nor the second sentence can be rationally proven, but the indi¬ 
vidual can decide himself in favour of one and thus “close” the anthropological 
openness. 

Said Nursi did not take up any discourse of whether the first axiom could 
make sense or not; he demonstrated by his life and writing how senseful it is to 
look at the world as a creation. The Risale-i Nur is full of examples in which he 
fitted events, scientific results and human experience together to a single proof: 
the transendental openness can be sensefully closed by evidence: THE ONE 
does exist. 

Thus the citation from above continues in the following manner: “... Just as 
this blessed phrase is a mark of Islam, so too it is constantly recited by all beings 
through their tongues of disposition...” 

As a Muslim Said Nursi did the only thing possible, he took the verbal reveal- 
ings as evident predicaments. In Islamic language, one would say: our thinker 
took the Qur’an as the Sirat al-mustaqim through life and world. 

From a modern point of view this remarkable decision leads to the considera¬ 
tion why such a movement could happen. A question which leads to life-span 
developmental psychology. Its research identified puberty as the phase when the 
individual has to decide on the different aspects of his openness. The range of 
challenges goes from looking for an own standpoint to the organization and 
planning of the own life up to the questions: “Who am I? What shall I become?” 
One moment within this broad range goes to the transcendental openness: “Is 
there any possibility of a being beyond the bounds of my reason and possibilities 
of perception?” 

We know that it is not necessary to put the question or feel the impact. Man 
can ignore the fact of his transcendental openness. But if the individual accepts 
and decides on the subject he/she will influence the statics of his/her identity. 
The consequence of the acceptance that there is a being, what theologians call 
“belief,” is the acknowledgement of a creator, a creation, and within Islam the 
acceptance of the oneness, unity etc. of a being, God, Allah. Our thinker there¬ 
fore demanded to “renew belief by means of ‘There is no god but GOD.’” On 
this background the individual is so embedded in the world that his personality 
does not move into the direction of an abstract ego-development. On the 
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contrary the Islamic system of duties can form a structure which resists disem- 
bedding. May I remind you of the imprisonments. Said Nursi prayed and 
brought others to do so. John Lifton showed in his research on the process of 
brainwashing in which the personality is reduced to substantial structures that 
turning to one’s own transcendental decision erects a wall against attacks. 

In post-modern social development the individual changes the circles of iden¬ 
tity within hours, days or weeks. Some of them might even belong to quite dif¬ 
ferent cultures; but if the individual has decided on the axiom of Oneness this 
decision works like an (perceptual) anchor... All beings recite the blessed name. 

These reflections refer to a political aspect. Today we know that the liberal 
state cannot prove the foundations, axioms, on which it is built. More than this, 
in order to secure its own liberalism the liberal society has to convince its mem¬ 
bers to decide on their own which axioms will fit as base for their personal lives. 
Out of such a commitment grows the only chance for a stabilized order. Univer¬ 
sal norms and a lot of group norms cannot be enforced completely; between 
states there exists no force at all which could do so as the political events dem¬ 
onstrate. Who does care? Said Nursi’s answer would have been the one which he 
discussed in his first Words: the hereafter. In his work The Flashes, he wrote: 

“Just as the penalties of those perpetrating small crimes are delivered locally, 
and serious crimes are sent to the high courts, so too, according to the rule, the 
small errors of believers and close friends are punished svyiftly and in part in this 
world, in order to quickly purify them. But the crimes of the people of misguidance 
are so great that since their punishments cannot be obtained in this brief worldly 
life, as required by justice they are referred to the Supreme Tribunal in the eternal 
realm, and most do not receive any punishment here.” 

This does mean that the individual stays accountable even if worldly institu¬ 
tions do not or are willing to give any judgement. A probably ironic reference to 
Stalin who asked how many divisions the Pope had, or to any long lasting ill 
behaviour do not meet his argument. The term ‘hereafter’ based on the axiom of 
a transcendental being supposes a time dimension which does not transgress life¬ 
time but embeds it like an envelope enfolds a subject. If we look through the 
contexts in which Said Nursi uses the term we should see that he draws from it a 
strategy which out-manoeuvres all other positions. Even post-modern attitudes 
are kept within bounds. You cannot quote without any reference. 

If one follows up this construct you might deduce that the autonomy of an art¬ 
ist has its limits. The intellectual and practical problem is who among men 
decides on the limits. Are these stable or on which conditions do they change? 

These questions lead to a central term of modern development: learning. 

The statement, sciences have entered a continuous learning process, maintains 
that no predicament can be taken for sure, right or true. As Popper said: a 
researcher can just falsify a hypothesis. Thus scholars must always be ready to 
correct or improve a sentence. A log of research, however, is not done today on 
the question of truth, but looked at under the perspective whether the proposed 
hypothesis leads to a successful manipulation which allows a predictable control 
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for further industrial use. As far as I see, Said Nursi did promote this attitude 
because he assumed that learning and its results could never come into any con¬ 
trast against belief. As a Muslim he could not imagine a statement which the 
Qur’anic frame of references would repeal. 

The situation changes if, as the social sciences do, man is treated in the same 
manner as a natural science subject. With regard to ethical limits social scientists 
do not do this literally. However, their gesture of observance tend in that direc¬ 
tion. This is one side of the coin; on the other we might describe the situation as 
man observes himself like the Greek Narcissus, who fell in love with himself 
while looking at his reflection in the water. It is the endless regression of man, 
who observes how he observes himself and so on. Video-artists have imitated 
this structure by putting two televisions opposite to each other. 

At the same time everybody is forced to realize that the systematic observa¬ 
tion of human behaviour revealed some remarkable results on the nature of our¬ 
selves, our structures, our growing up, our references and social engagement. As 
far as I can see, Said Nursi would never have refused to do such a research. But 
he would have interpreted all results as signs of how conditioned human exis¬ 
tence is, conditioned by HIM, GOD. 

“The true nature of all beings is mirror-like. They are subject to Divine crea¬ 
tion through pre-eternal power.” And this is a reference to the Qur’anic verse: 
And He is Powerful over all things. 

The result is that whatever the research done connected with the social sci¬ 
ences, it is certain to show us a meaningful facet of His creation. 

With this attitude, our thinker makes frequent references to axioms related to 
human thought, and recalls to everyone their consequences related to thought, 
behaviour, and action. It is for this reason that his phrase “Belief comes first” is 
like a constant challenge to modern or post-modern thinkers, who reject the 
anthropological openness, which has a place in anthropological structures. 

Some people consider the phrase to be an attack on secularism or laicism. But 
to either reject it with modem or post-modern logic, or see it as supporting the 
spiritual side of the body-spirit distinction, both represent wrong views, even if 
they appear to offer two completely different solutions to the same problem. 
These two views surfaced together with the question of who would succeed to 
the collapsing Roman Empire and who would take its place. It was also the ques¬ 
tion of whether the political leader would succeed, or the spiritual one. That is, 
would it be the German king, or the Pontifex Maximus, the Pope? The dispute 
continued for centuries, and finally Western Europe remained face to face with 
two solutions: 

(a) The Roman Catholics gave this answer: political institutions are compelled 
to be dominant over spiritual institutions. The course of time brought the result 
of the present partnership of state and church. But it was a partnership in which 
the state held clear dominance. And this went as far as severe suppression of any 
other form of spiritual life. 
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(b) The Lutheran-Protestant German regions developed the so-called “govern¬ 
mental tolerance” (Toleranz von oben). During the 19th century it changed into a 
marriage-like partnership which developed into mutual assistance after 1945. 

Both solutions were possible because there were two distinct organizations 
with clear hierarchies and clear structure forms to express power and will. 
Islamic societies never found a ‘breakthrough’ to an independent church-like 
structure, not to mention the Christian possibility of a body under public law, as 
for example the round about thirty churches in the Federal Republic of Germany 
did. (Hirtenbrief, Denkschriften, Sozialwerke) 

Islam does not know any theological option for a clerical structure of it?. 
Muslims do not need a theological institution which says who should intercede 
on behalf of him. The anthropological consequence is that the believer is always 
confronted with the naked wall indicating to... 

If Western Europeans want to understand Said Nursi’s attitude and gesture we 
have to go back to this remarkable condition. It is the conditio humana Islamica. 
Under such a perspective there is no theological difference if someone bows in 
front of a wall which is part of a prison, a marvellously built mosque, or human 
existence. Having in mind to answer to the transcendental openness it is just 
decisive to perform the gesture, i.e. in Islam to pray and recite. It is that that Said 
Nursi permanently did. He lived the Islamic alternative to the separation of 
belief and world. At this point I regret that we do not have a biography at our 
disposal which was written from the psycho-analytical point bf view, as Erikson 
published a work on Martin Luther. 

Westerners as well as Muslims often overlook the consequences of a church¬ 
less community. As one consequence these believers have to organize another 
way to hand dowh belief, traditions, behaviour, etc. One option goes with the 
family and the other refers to the archetype of the teacher who internalized 
norms and interpretations as well as history. Such inner directed personalities 
function like social anchors in times when critical events happen or a society 
tends to become outer-directed as (post-)modern societies do. At his time when 
wars turned things upside down, every day behaviour had to change, and heavy 
losses had to be deplored as well the challenge of foreign visible and invisible, 
intellectual colonialism, assaults, developments, and intensively inner directed 
personality becomes easily a symbolic figure. If this individual is endowed with 
an outstanding intellect, character, and eloquence —as our remarkable thinker 
was— he will become an outstanding figure. Such an inner-directed character 
might be looked at as a natural counterpoint to the (post-)modem issue of the 
abstract ego-personality. 

May I summarize my considerations: Bediuzzaman Said Nursi was in himself 
an Islamic answer not only to the challenges of his time but also a provocation to 
the years to come. 

* * * 
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Introduction 

There is nothing making difficult the concept of poetry as defined by Oudama 
b. Ja‘far (260/873-4—327/938-9); in fact it is as clear as the drawn sword. Quda- 
ma said: Poetry are words in rhyme and metre indicating some meaning.” 1 This 
definition is based on the outward form of poetry and the jewel within it has 
been ignored. Although it is the most widespread definition of poetry, leading 
scholars of both former times and the present have not favoured it or agreed with 
it. One of the oldest sources illustrating this is the following anecdote related by 
Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani about Hassan b. Thabit (May God be pleased with him): 

“One day, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hassan turned to his father, Hassan. He was 
weeping. He said: ‘A bird has pecked me!’ Hassan told him: ‘Chase it away!’ His 
son said: “It was as though it wrapped itself around my garments.” But it was a 
hornet that had stung him. Whereupon Hassan exclaimed: ‘In truth, my son spoke 
poetry!’” 2 

As Abd al-Qahir al-Juxjani pointed out, Hassan observed the poetry in his 
son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, or his innate feeling for it. It is true he declaimed nothing 
in metre and rhyme, but his poetic simile was very fine. 

Rhyme and metre cannot help someone without a poetic soul. Hassan’s 
response on a poem by ‘Amr b. al-‘As being read to him illustrates this: ‘“ Amr 
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i, not a poet, but he is very skilful.”’ We can see the s™e thi»g in 
(139/873-4_231/8545-6) comments on some verses by Ibn Ishaq, this is not 

poetry; at the very most it is a composition in rhyme.'" 1 . . 

I, is well-known that Hassan b. Thabi. and 'Abd al-Qab,r al-Iurjam are the 
oldest masters of poetry, holding the most distinguished place in the fi . 

Muslim philosophers have dealt at length with this subject. One of these was 
FarabT who said; “According to scholars of former times, the essence of a poem 
isits consisting of words that are in harmony with themselves and w. h he sub- 
t of the poem. I. is not necessary for its other aspects m be equal to thus for 
they are secondary matters adding value to the poem. The matter of greatest 
importance is the subject of the poem, and the least important, the metre. 

Farabi distinguished between poetry and oratory: “The compositions of the 
majority of poets of a particular level who utter persuasive words in metre, are 
ZPby most people to be poetry. But they are oratory, in the accordance 

with the method of oratory.” 3 4 5 6 , onnlim 

In one of his works, before mentioning Qudama, Ibn Rashiq ( 390/ ^-f 56/ 
1064) adds “purpose and intention” 7 (qasd wa myya) as a new element. In 
Ither placed the same book, he defines poetry in a way that alludes to its 

content, saying: 

“The reason Doets are called poets is their comprehending things that others are not 
of Tf r P o=“oes not express a new meaning or find new things or extras 
fresh meanings from a word, the name of poet for him is metaphoncal, not real All 
something in metre, which in my opinion is not a virtue but a 

fault.” 8 

Ibn Khaldun says nothing different to this: 

“Words in the 'arud metre are in fact words in rhyme and metre-WI mean by 
noetrv conforms neither to the structure nor to the appearance of tins. The arts they 
employ in poetry are i'rab (pronunciation of the case endmgs), balagha (ketone) 
meZaml pSuiar forms In my view, this has no value. Therefore, we have to 
make a definition to express the truth of this matter. We say: poetry is an eloquen 
position based on metaphor and description, united in all its pans m respect o 
Z e n d rhyme, each part of which is independent in respect of aim from to 
“eelg and following it, in conformity with the styles particular to to 

Arabs.” 9 , , 

As is seen from this, Ibn Khaldun starts with eloquence, metaphor 
description, then mentions the other elements like metre and rhyme. 

Critics and philosophers have taken different sides in this dispute betwe 
‘verse’ (na Z m) and poetry. For we can find verse which contains nothing poetic 

3. Fuhulat al-Shu'ara'. 

4. al-Tabaqdt, 7-8. 

5. Farabi, Jawami' al-Shi'r, 172. 

6. Ibid., 173. 

7. al-'Umda, i, 119. 

8. Ibid., 116. 

9. Ibid., 475. 
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like the versified ‘addresses’ we noted above in the quote from Farabi. We could 
compare these with poetic writing which bears no characteristics of verse. 

The position of contemporary Western critics on this matter is not remote 
from this. T. S. Eliot lays not unconsiderable stress on the value of music in 
poetry, the sound of it. He says that through the sound, the first meaning may 
call to mind the second meaning. 

We may have understood by now that the poetic quality may be found in com¬ 
positions that are not in verse. 

al-Jahiz stated that it is impossible to translate poetry. For such an attempt 
‘ would negate the structure of the metre.” 10 And I say that poetry that has lost its 
poetic quality through translation does not deserve to be called poetry. Yet we 
read Jalaluddin’s Mathnawi, al-‘Attar’s Mantiq al-Tayr, and al-Khayyam’s 
Ruba ‘iyyat, and despite our reading them in translation, we feel that the poetic 
feeling has not been extinguished. 

Thus, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi was a poet in this sense, despite not having put 
his writings into verse. 

“Bediuzzaman had the soul of a poet, a subtle spirit, a yearning heart, and a sensi- 
-tive conscience. He possessed all the qualities of a ‘great poet.’ Yet he did not 
. .'rite poetry. That is to say, what he wrote was not versified in the way that what 
poets write is versified. But even if in his work called the Mathnawi what he wrote 
is marked by the characteristics of prose, its spirit is poetic. Besides the profundity 
of the ideas and subtlety of the meanings, it is full of expressions that please the ear 
and spirit .” 11 

So what are the factors underlying this quality, despite its lacking some of the 
elements of poetry? 

If we keep in view all that has been said so far, discussion of the poetic quali¬ 
ties to be observed in the Mathnawi al-'Arabl al-Nuri assumes great importance. 
We shall approach the question by way of comparison with Jalaluddin’s Math¬ 
nawi. This is anyway the aim of our paper. Success is only from God. 

* * * 

In discussing Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s approach to the poetic aspects of any 
piece of writing, it will useful to point out that his Mathnawi contains numerous 
critical looks at poetry and literature. At the same time, the work contains many 
original passages that the reader will be able to grasp without hesitation or 
encountering any great difficulty. This is particularly true of the spiritual suppli¬ 
cations he includes in his treatises. Generally at the start of them he makes some¬ 
thing like the following statement: 

The pieces in this Second Station resemble poetry, but they are not poetry; they 
were not put into verse intentionally. They rather took on that form to a degree due 
to the perfect order of the truths they express .” 12 

10. al-Hayawan, i, 75. 

11. al-Dabbagh, Adlb Ibrahim, Mukhtarat min al-Mathnawl al-'Arabl al-Nurl, 13. 

12. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Siizler, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1980, 189 / The Words [English 
trans.], Sozler Publications 1993, 222. 
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Nevertheless, the pieces following this bear all the characteristics of poetry. 
Moreover, they are in a form suitable to the tafilat metres of al-Khalil, and par¬ 
ticularly the rajaz metre. The following, written during just such an “ecstasy of 
reflective thought,” corroborates us in this: 

Subhdnu.hu man yahmaduhu’l-diya’ bi’l-anwar 
Wa’l-ma' wa’l-hawa’ bi’l-anhari wa’l-a'sar 
Wa’l-turab wa’l-nabat bi’l-ahjari wa’l-azhar 
Wa’l-jaw wa’l-ashjar bi’l-atwari wa’l-athmar 
Wa’l-sahab wa’l-sama bi'l-amtari wa’l-aqmar. 

Tulu’lu’u’l-diyd’ min tanwirihi tashhirihi 
Tamujuj-hawd’ min tasrifihi tawzifihi 
Tufajjiru’l-miyah min taskhirihi tadhkhirihi 
Madhun balighun bayyina li’l-Qadir 
Tazayyunu’l-ahjdr min tadbirihi taswirihi 
Tabassumu’l-azhar min tazyinihi tahsinihi 
Tabarraju’l-athmar min in'amihi ikramihi 

(The sparkling of the light is through Your illuminating and making it known; 
The rolling on of the ages is through Your despatching and employing them; 

Glory be unto You, how mighty is Your rule! 

The flowing forth of the rivers is through Your storing them up and subjugat¬ 
ing them; 

The decorations of stones is through Your designing and fashioning them; 

Glory be unto You, how sublime is Your wisdom! 

The smiling of the flowers is through Your adorning and beautifying them; 

The embellishing of fruits is through Your bestowal and munificence; 

Glory be unto You, how beautiful is Your art! 

The carolling of the birds is through Your making them speak and Your avail; 
The singing of the rain is through Your causing it to fall, Your bestowal; 

Glory be unto You, how vast is Your Mercy! 

The motion of the moons is through Your determining, Your planning, 

Your rotating them, Your illuminating them; 

Glory be unto You, how brilliant Your proofs, how dazzling Your 

sovereignty!) 

This fine piece of reflective writing is thus written in the rajaz metre. In addi¬ 
tion it displays a colourful sound from the varieties of rhyme. Is this not an 
example of writing in the taf'Il metre, or of the tanghim 13 style, known as free 
verse. Bediuzzaman did not accord them the degree of poetry; that indeed should 
be thought of as modesty, should it not? Having said all that, I cannot keep 
myself from attempting to apply them. 

It is logical for literary critics and writers to limit the concept and nature of 
poetry, to describe the elements of poetic writing and make clear its characteris- 

13.1 have found it more useful to use the comprehensive term tanghim, rather compound terms 
like al-shi'r al-hurr, al-shi'r al-taflli, and al-shi'r al-muntalaq. See, the introduction to Mamlakat 
al-Ramad. 
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tics and define their position. From their point of view it is naturally necessary 
that the points to which they attach importance should be conformed to. But it is 
also true that most of those who achieved an exceptional depth of understanding 
and revealed various truths have been neither critics nor literary figures in the 
true meaning of the words. Some have been philosophers, some Qur’anic com¬ 
mentators, some historians, and some sociologists. If we look at the works of the 
Greek philosophers Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and of the Muslim scholars 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, Farabi, Tabari, Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi, Abu Hayyan al- 
Andalusi, Ibn Athir, and Ibn Khaldun, and at the works of those who were influ¬ 
enced by them, we shall see how true this is. 

We may deduce from this that if we consider Bediuzzaman’s view of poetry 
and of the theoretical and applied aspects of poetic writing, we shall not have put 
forward something new. 14 

As the works he wrote show, Bediuzzaman was a writer, thinker, scholar, and 
literary figure of broad and profound ideas. He approached many matters as an 
expert, considering things with a view peculiar to himself in which imitation had 
no part. He touched on a number of literary questions, bringing to them a new 
point of view, and allowing his readers to experience a new pleasure. He left 
behind him an encyclopaedic work of great depth which deals with the pillar of 
the literature of belief ( al-adab al-imdnl ), and is unprecedented in many respects. 

It would be extremely difficult to describe all the literary points Bediuzzaman 
makes in his Mathnawi, so we suffice with discussing a number of questions it is 
necessary to grasp for a full understanding of his view of poetry. 

The writer and the Qur’an 

The Holy Qur an is God’s Book, the wonders of which cannot be refuted and 
the like of which it is impossible to produce. It is a miracle in respect of its man¬ 
ner of exposition. It continues to be a literary source of such stature that no liter¬ 
ary figure has been able to produce anything resembling it. Whether earthly or 
heavenly, this literary characteristic has continued down the ages. Whether Mus¬ 
lim or members of other religions, numerous literary figures have been influ¬ 
enced by it, having reached out to its broad horizons, plunged into.its bottomless 
seas, and have drunk to repletion from its productive rains. Lose yourself in the 
innumerable literary works that the Muslim scholars have left behind them on 
the Qur an’s miraculousness. Then see in astonishment how it has affected 
world-famous writers: the Russian Pushkin, the German Goethe, the French Vic¬ 
tor Hugo, and many more. The Qur’an as though bewildered them, and they pro¬ 
claimed its greatness with all their strength. The following lines by Goethe, from 
‘The Book of the Cup-bearer’ in his ‘Diwan of East and West,’ are a good illus¬ 
tration of this: 

14. The term poetic quality’ ( shi'riyya ) is not a prominent concept in Bediuzzaman’s writings. 
However, he used this form in numerous places in the Mathnawi al-Nuri in a way very close to the 
present-day usage. On page 178 (of Mesnevi-i Nuriye , the Turkish translation) he says: “The truths 
that [Qur anicj verses speak of are infinitely more extensive and more elevated than the imaginings 
depicted in poems.” 
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Ob der Koran von Ewigkeit sei? 

Darnechfrag ’ich nicht! 

Ob der Koran geshaffen sei? 

Das weiss ich nicht! 

Dass er das Buch der Bucher sei, 

Glaub ich aus Mosleminen—pflicht . 15 

(Is the Qur’an not pre-eternal? 

I know nothing of this! 

Or is the Qur’an created? 

I don’t know! 

B ut it is the Book of Books! 

That is how I believe in it, like the Muslims do.) 

It was Bediuzzaman’s firm conviction that the Qur’an was the beginning and 
the end, and he stressed this at every opportunity. This is to be clearly seen in his 
literary point of view. The enormous influence of the Qur’an on his literary view 
and broad understanding is to be seen in many places. An example is this: 

“Know that for as long as I live I shall say as Mawlana Jalaluddin ( qud - 
disa sirruhu) said: 

“Man bande-i Qur’anam, agar jan daram; 

Man khak-i rah-i Muhammad mukhtaram.” 

(So long as I have life, I am a servant of the Qur’an; 

I have chosen to be the dust of the way of Muhammad.) 

“For I see the Qur’an to be the source of all effulgence. If there are any virtues in 
the truths in my works, they are from the Qur’an’s effulgence. Therefore, my heart 
is uneasy unless I mention the qualities of its miraculousness in my works, even if 
it is only the briefest mention.” 16 

For a writer to profit from the Qur’an, he has to identify himself with its spirit, 
reach out to its luminous climes, and attain to its aims and purposes. Likewise, 
he has to draw back the veil before the wondrous worlds the Qur’an has revealed 
and gaze upon them. He should not get waylaid by the outward qualities of the 
eloquence. 

“But to come to the matter that the Qur’an has left unsaid with its fair pro¬ 
nouncements: Yes, the writers of mankind with their fancies and imaginings have 
in a way contrarily to its statements, only attributed to the Owner of the Throne a 
few of the embroideries of the order and some of the meanings of the principles of 
this magnificent palace called the universe, and its well-established laws and gilded 
stones and flowered trees; the rest of those heavenly stars they have divided among 
the dwellers of the earth through the deceptions of the conjuction of minds.... 

“It is from the Qur’an’s looking at the degrees of what is necessitated by thou¬ 
sands of stations’ and gathering together within its styles all the meanings which 
reflect the feelings of those it addresses; and it is from the Qur’an passing over sev¬ 
enty thousand veils and penetrating the very depths of spirits and hearts, and with 

15. Gcethe, Le Diwan/West-Ostlicher Diwan; Paris, Aubier, Collection Bilingue 1950, 230-1. 

16, al-NursI, BadI u'z-Zaman Sa’Id, Mathnawi al-Arabi al-Nuri [lahqiq, Ihsan Qasim al-Salihi] 
Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1994, 156. 
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its sacred address journeying over the classes of mankind, spreading its light and 
affording familiarity; that every age man fully understands the Qur’an and admits 
its perfections... That is to say, that mighty book is not something ethereal, slight 
and superficial; it is rather a brimming sea, an effulgent sun, a profound and subtle 
book.” 17 

The writer and society 

As was seen above, literature is a strange mirror showing what lies behind the 
outward appearance of things, that the Divine truths may be manifested. Thus, 
what the writer has to do, as a moral duty, is to present his message clearly and 
whatever the circumstances conform to reality. In no way must he deviate from 
this or make his writing a means to deviation. For then literature brings society a 
great evil as well as bringing it guidance. It is not right for a writer to limit all his 
efforts to liberty and deliverance from bondage. For society has rights over the 
writer. It is therefore not permissible for the writer to neglect these rights. For all 
writers are like the hostages of society. We do not even want to think of a writer 
who ignores the facts about society. His most important duty is to be the ear of 
society, alert to the dangers and contagious diseases threatening the country. 
Since it is thus, is it acceptable for writers who have emerged in Islamic coun¬ 
tries among Muslims to show lack of respect for the marks of Islam and beliefs 
of the Muslims? Bediuzzaman calls out to such writers as follows: 

You have the right to display humility about yourself and repentantly proclaim 
your faults. But you certainly have no right to smear Islam with your ravings which 
are the opposite of the marks of Islam and opposed to them. 

“Who made you their deputy? From where did you receive the fatwal Where 
did receive the right to publish your delirious ra\ ings about Islam in the name of 
the nation of Islam, proclaiming your misguidance? Do not suppose the nation and 
Islamic community are misguided like yourself! To whom are you trying to sell 
your misguidance? These are the lands of Islam, not of the Jews. To announce 
something in die newspapers that the mass of believers do not accept, is calling 
them to misguidance; it is a transgression against their rights.” 18 

Word and meaning 

The ‘word’ (left) and the ‘meaning’ ( ma'na ), or ‘letter’ and ‘spirit,’ is one of 
the most important questions considered by critics of former times. It has been 
included in just about all the reliable books of criticism. This is true of all such 
works written from the second century till the present. An example is Jahiz, who 
was one of the first in this field, and discussed these matters in most of his 
works. However, some of those who read his works without sufficient attention 
imagine that there are contradictions in some of the things he writes, claiming 
that sometimes he attaches more importance to the words and sometimes to the 
meanings. Whereas that is not the case at all. It is one of the marks of Abu ‘Amr 

17. NursI, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevt-i Nuriye [Turkish trans: Abdulkadir Badilh], Istanbul, 
Envar Ne§nyat 1980, 373. 

18. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevt-i Nuriye [Turkish trans: Abdiilmecid Nurst], Istanbul, 
Sozler Yaymevi 1980, 80 - 1 . 
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to mention the qualities of a word in one passage, and to describe in detail the 
beauties of a meaning in another. The impatient, or those not as patient as Jahiz 
himself, consider these to be contradictory. However, many sayings attributed to 
Jahiz are in current use, most of which have been misunderstood or about which 
forced interpretations have been made. In the following sentence, Jahiz says that 
meaning is a truth scattered on the road: “Meanings are truths scattered on the 
road in a way that Arab and non-Arab, nomad and villager, will understand. 
Their mark is the presence of metre, the choice of words, ease of pronunciation, 
fluency, soundness of nature and excellence of arrangement.” 19 One of the schol¬ 
ars of former times who expounded Jahiz’s writings and tried to brush off the 
crumbs of doubt from him or that were supposed to be thus, was ‘Abd al-Qahir 
al-Jurjani. He explained what was meant by ‘word’ in Dala’il al-I'jdz in particu¬ 
lar. In his view, the word was an isolated concept devoid of value. The property 
of verse that made the nature of the word progress, transformed it from being a 
hidden world broken off from its surroundings into a world connected with other 
worlds. This connection assisted in its gaining an existence pertaining to itself, 
rather than to others. 

Critics have used a simile among themselves, which they formulated with the 
intention of restricting the connection between word and meaning. Ibn Rashiq, a 
literary critic of the 5th century, said: 

“The word is a body, and the meaning is its spirit. The connection between them is 
like that of the spirit and the body. With its weakening, they grow weak; with its 
strengthening, they grow strong —like some bodies suffer defects such as lame¬ 
ness, squinting eyes, blindness, and so on, although the spirit dwells within it. The 
same is true if the meaning is weak although the word is correct and apt. Like suf¬ 
fering from psychological problems despite the body being sound.” 20 

Doubtless, as a person of taste and an exacting scholar, Ibn Rashiq established 
a sound relation between word and meaning. Bediuzzaman also discussed this 
relation. Only, he saw some deficiency in the much used metaphor of meaning 
as spirit and word as body, or thought it did not illustrate the truth completely 
accurately, for he offered another metaphor, inferring criticism of the above: 

‘The words of a literary piece are not its body but its clothes. And its meaning is 
not its spirit but its body. Its life is the intention and emotion of the speaker. While 
its spirit is the meaning breathed into it by the speaker.” 21 

The above passage shows that the above-mentioned metaphor has been 
altered and a number of additions made. The alteration is the word being signi¬ 
fied by clothes instead of body, and meaning being signified by the body instead 
of the spirit. The addition is intention and emotion being the reason for spirit 
being breathed into the text; that is, the meaning being non-existent before the 
intention. In modem criticism this is called ‘the meaning intended by a passage. 
For if the intention is not understood, the piece will remain closed on itself, and 

19. al-Hayawan, iii, 131-2.. See also, the discussion of this by Dr. Ihsan ‘Abbas in his Ta’rlkh al- 
Adab ‘inda'l-A'rab, 5th ed. 1986, 98 ff. 

20. al-'Umda, i, 252. 

21. Malhnawi al-‘Arabt al-Nun, 156. 
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as a result will take on an unintended form. In which case, the message related 
from the speaker to the one addressed will be lost. For the elements necessary 
for conveying it will not be present. 

If we come to the metaphor being altered by Bediuzzaman into the form of 
the reality of a body, doubtless the body is everlasting, not transitory. For beings 
were created for eternity, not transience. True transience does not exist: 

“It is understood from these disposals and works of God that the resurrections of 
the vegetable realm, and other gatherings together and dispersals in the arena of the 
earth, are not the prime purpose... These insignificant fruits are sorts of examples 
and samples the forms and results of which will be dealt with at that great gather¬ 
ing.” 22 

Since the body is eternal, what is transitory is its dress. In which case, there is 
no reason to describe the meaning as the spirit pf the word’s body. For 

“the meaning does not change on the changing of the body, its remains constant.. 
The shell disintegrates, but the kemal endures intact. The dress is ripped, but the 
body remains healthy and permanent.” 23 

However, the body’s continuance does not infer that it is independent of its 
source. Neither does it infer that it is man’s property over which he has disposal 
as he wishes: 

“Your body, which is like your house, is a trust. And you are a guest. Its virtues are 
all bestowed and its evils all acquired. All you can say is ‘His is the sovereignty. 
His is the praise, there is no strength and no power save God’s.” 24 

Since the body is on loan and a trust, meaning too —like the body— is on 
loan and a trust in the dwelling-place of the body. Thus, this trust is a responsi¬ 
bility loaded on the writer. Only in this can man attain to his true nature and gain 
true freedom, which is above everything. In this way, he may win the right to 
bear the title ‘lord of all creatures.’ 

Word and meaning are the two most prominent elements making up speech. 
But a high level of speech necessitates certain conditions. Bediuzzaman limits 
the high level of speech, its beauty and power, with four elements: “One is the 
speaker, another is the person addressed, another is the purpose, and another is 
the ‘position’ ( maqam ). Its source is not only the position as literary people have 
wrongly shown.” 25 If we ponder over this question, we will see that modem crit¬ 
icism is not based on these four elements either. A piece of writing does not of 
itself possess any character just by not containing obscure and various elements. 
On the contrary, these elements expand its limits as far as “Who said it? To 
whom did they say it? Why did they say it? In what form did they say it?’ 26 A 
piece of writing comprises a particular thesis and proceeds from a speaker ( mur - 
sal). It also has the one addressed ( mursal ilayh). And a thesis cannot only be 

22. Mesnevl-i Nuriye, 43. 

23. Ibid., 176. 

24. Ibid., 60. 

25. Siizler, 400 / The Words. 443. 

26. Ibid. 
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completed by its purpose being understood. We may list these as speaker, one 
addressed, thesis, purpose. 

The nature of a literary piece acquires form within the limits of these four ele¬ 
ments. If one of them disappears or appears in different form, the thesis put for¬ 
ward will be exposed to disorder. If a piece expresses a command or prohibition, 
it reflects will and power in relation to those of the speaker; it receives strength 
from his strength and elevatedness. 27 With respect to this, some structuralists 
reached the wrong conclusion and began declaring “There is nothing except the 
writing ( al-nass ),” and quite simply pronounced the death of the author. At the 
same time, they remained ignorant of the reality of the writing. For undoubtedly, 
writing does not consist only of a collection of words. 

There are relations in a literary piece between the words, grammar, composi¬ 
tion, and allusions. The four elements discussed above have also to be taken into 
consideration. For when they are not present, a piece becomes like a ship which 
has unfurled its sails to the unknown. Although it seems as though the structural¬ 
ists killed the author, what it actually means is that they killed the piece itself. 
For the existence, effectiveness and indication of a piece may only be realized 
through the ‘speaker,’ ‘person addressed,’ ‘position,’ and ‘purpose.’ Even if the 
speaker and one addressed do not change, the piece changes on the purpose and 
position being different. The latter two may be the same, but the mental state of 
the one addressed at the time plays an important role in limiting the direction 
and purpose of the piece. An example is the following Hadith, in which the 
Prophet (PBUH) said: “Don’t perform the afternoon prayer until you reach the 
country of the Banu Qurayza.” 28 

If the speaker and the one addressed change, then they change places. The 
versification {nazyri) of a piece does not change so long as the words do not 
change. And mostly on the changing of the one addressed, the indication to it 
also changes. Scholars of rhetoric have drawn attention to a point here and have 
discussed certain aspects of rhetoric. They discovered that the indication also 
changes with the change of speaker and one addressed. In this way they distin¬ 
guished between the true matter and the metaphorical one, including in the form 
(sigha) of the metaphorical matter such things as supplication, entreaties, and 
orisons. The piece then attains its true place through the speaker. 

“Take, for example, the verse: 0 earth! swallow up your water. And O sky! 
withhold [your rain] (11:44). That is, ‘O earth! Your duty is completed, swallow 
your water. O skies! No need now remains, cease giving rain.’ And for example: 
And He said to it and to the earth: Come together willingly or unwillingly. They 
said: We do come [together] in willing obedience (41:11). That is, O earth! O 
skies! Come whether you want to or not, you are anyway submissive to my wis¬ 
dom and power. Emerge from non-being and come to the exhibition-place of my 
art in existence.’ They replied: ‘We come in perfect obedience. Through Your 


27. Mathnawi al-'Arabi al-Nuri, 156. 

28. Sirat Ibn Hisham, Ghazwa Ban! Qurayza, ii, 234, ff. “God’s Messenger (PBUH) com¬ 
manded a mu'adhdhin to announce to the people: ‘Do not perform the afternoon prayer until you 
reach the Banu Qurayza.’” See also, Rawd al-Uns by Ibn Ishaq. 


power, we perform every duty that You have shown us.’ Consider the power and 
loftiness of these true, effective commands, which comprise power and will, then 
look at words of men like the following nonsensical conversation with inanimate 
beings: Be stationary, O earth! Be cleft, O skies! O resurrection, break forth! Can 
the two commands be compared? Yes, is there any comparison between wishes 
arising from desires and officious commands arising from those wishes, and the 
command of a commander of real authority? Can there be any comparison between 
the above words and the effective command, ‘Forward march!’ of a mighty com¬ 
mander of a vast army?” 29 

With this depiction, in comparing the Creator’s word and that of His crea¬ 
tures, Bediuzzaman also offers an excellent piece of descriptive writing and 
makes it easily accessible to the reader: 

“How can the angelic, living words of the Qur’an, which inspire the lights of guid¬ 
ance and are the speech of the All-Glorious Creator of the sun and the moon, be 
compared with man’s biting words with their bewitching substance and sham sub¬ 
tleties for arousing base desires? .... Indeed, how can the words of the Qur’an, 
which are each the shells of jewels of guidance, and each a source of the truths of 
belief and a spring of the fundamentals of Islam, and have come directly from the 
Throne of All-Merciful One, and above and beyond the universe, look to man and 
descend to him, comprising Divine Knowledge, Power, and Will, and being the 
pre-etemal address, how can its words be compared with man’s vain, fanciful, 
futile, desire-nurturing words?” 30 

Poetry 

Bediuzzaman’s discussing poetry and the things connected with it like letters 
and qasldas impels us to once again consider the questions of poetry and its 
qualities. If the poem was true, he attached more importance to it as a whole, 
passing over its particularities, or he at least set about investigating the realities 
of existence from the particularities. Bediuzzaman is therefore a conscious poet. 
He also considered poetry in depth. 

Some of his wording may seem dry to other poets. But someone who studies 
him more closely will be able to place him among real poets, distinguishing 
between them and the purveyors of fancies who suppose themselves to be poets. 
How can his words, which in their intensity proclaim their poetry, be thought of 
as dry? On the contrary, from just about every passage the droplets of poetry 
flow forth. 

Poetry and extra-ordinariness 

Bediuzzaman considered poetry to be something out of the ordinary. “The 
poet’s view extends beyond the horizons of ordinary people; he is a person who 
bows before the vastness and beauty of the universe.” 31 For this reason, poetry 
has great importance. The poet always strives towards the extra-ordinary. But 
generally, carried away on such poetic marvels and chasing after them, they are 

29. Sozler, 401 / The Words, 443-4. 

30. Sdzler, 403 / The Words, 446. 

31. Wilson, Colin, al-Shi‘r wa'l-Sufiyya, 35. 
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pitifully defeated. “Poetic descriptions of the extra-ordinary are for the most part 
ordinary.” 32 For example, if we glance at well-known names of Arab poetry and 
compare their cries and descriptions, we shall easily be able to see the difference 
between them. In their view, poetry has to express awesomeness and extra¬ 
ordinariness. One of them said: “Poetry today is writing that is not ordinary or 
general. If it has to be defined, doubtless it is extra-ordinary.” 33 

What Adonis is stating here is what Bediuzzaman discovered at least half a 
century ago, is it not? 

To come to the stage of application, what can we obtain from the leading 
modem Arab writers? Nothing apart from cold, soulless words. There is. no 
doubt that nothing extra-ordinary may sought from them. At best their poetry 
consists of meaningless fancies and senseless chatter. This demonstrates the 
peak of impotence. If what we are seeking is extra-ordinariness, we have to 
come as close as is possible with the poetic tongue to the realities of existence. 
How can someone who always bows to the idols of custom and makes himself 
captive to their sins reach anything beyond the ordinary? How can a person who 
is observedly limited and bound to this world, —in keeping with the observation 
“Arab poetry today is firmly fastened to this world so that it may be described as 
‘earthly poetry,’” 34 — break through the chains of custom and catch hold of ele¬ 
vated poetic qualities? Extra-ordinariness from the poetic point of view can only 
be produced by someone sufficiently powerful to rend the veils covering this 
worldly life and so discover the essential truths within it. Otherwise he will be 
condemned to a limited view and will be unable to see such truths. Just like the 
example given in the Holy Qur’an: They know but the outer [things] in the life of 
this world; but of the end of things [the hereafter] they are heedless (30:7). 

Those heedless of the hereafter are at the same time heedless of the reality of 
this world and its inner face, which is tied to its outer face. It is in no way possi¬ 
ble for such people to attain to extra-ordinariness. At the very most they can feel 
a desire for it. 

The truths connected with extra-ordinariness are belief in motion, action and 
change; and to a small degree, tranquillity, constancy, and imitation: 

“Change occurs in things known as contingent. That is, their qualities and states 
change. Being idle due to arrest and the absence of activity is a sort of non¬ 
existence for something contingent. And non-existence is terrible suffering and 
pure non-existence. There is, then, a pleasure in activity. Qualities and states also 
change, and even if the suffering and grief arising from this change are in one 
respect ugly, they contain also several aspects which are beautiful .” 35 

Thus, true poetry gives importance to universals and is concerned with partic¬ 
ulars only if a way to the universal is found in them. The best form of exposition 
is that which avoids detail, only alluding to it summarily through hints or signs. 


32. Mesnevt-i Nuriye, 178. 

33. Adonis, Muqaddima li’l-Shi'r al-'Arabi, 139. 

34. Muqaddima li’l-Shi'ral-'Arabi, 129. 

35. Mesnevt-i Nuriye, 174. 


The Qur’an’s manner of exposition is thus. It tends to vagueness in the sense of 
conciseness, and does not look favourably on detail. 

“If you ask: ‘Why does the All-Wise Qur’an not speak of beings in the same 
way as philosophy and science? It put some matters concisely, and some it speaks 
of in a simple and superficial way that is easy, does not wound general feelings, 
nor weary or tax the minds of ordinary people. Why is this?’... The ordinary peo¬ 
ple, who form the most numerous class, want guidance which is concise with 
unnecessary things beings vague, and which brings subtle things close with com¬ 
parisons, and does not change things which in their superficial view are obvious 
into an unnecessary or even harmful form, lest it causes them to fall into error .” 36 

Poetry and discovery 

Modem writers state that the thesis of a poem is “the discovery of a world that 
needs discovering.” 37 This truth was also stated by Bediuzzaman a long time 
previously, who said that the essence of poetry should be discovered and 
revealed. But what discovery and revelation is this? This is where the paths 
diverge. The sea quite simply divides into two, with fresh, potable water on one 
side, and undrinkable salt water on the other. In Bediuzzaman’s view, with his 
comprehensive attributes, “the aim of man’s creation is to discover and display 
the hidden Divine treasure, and to be a transparent mirror to the manifestations 
of pre-eternal beauty through being a proof and evidence and translucent place 
of reflection of pre-eternal power.” 38 

By reason of his humanity, the poet is called on to be a revealer and discov¬ 
erer. The means of poetry are means of discovery and revelation. His tongue is 
“the tree of words.” 39 See, what fruits will this tree yield? 

Poetry as a mirror 

One may speak of the theory of the mirror in art generally, and particularly in 
poetry. Perhaps it was first Plato who used such a metaphor, in order to illustrate 
his own theory of resemblances ( muhakat ). However, art portrayed through 
resemblances is only third class. An event visible in the World of Archetypes by 
way of resemblance is reality. And art is nothing other than the similitude of a 
visible event. In such a case, a likening is done for the sake of it. And so, art and 
particularly poetry is nothing other than a mirror reflecting the outward appear¬ 
ance of the world of sensory perception, which is distant from the World of 
Archetypes. This presents us with an unreal form of things. To illustrate this, 
Plato gives the well-known simile of poetry being a mirror reflecting events. 
From that time to this, numerous literary schools have used this simile. In one 
respect, the theory of reflection is no different to that of Plato —however much 
the material point of departure here is entirely contrary to the theory of the 


36. Sozler, 226 / The Words, 251. 

37. This expression belongs to the French poet, R. Char, and is quoted in the foreword to 
Adonis’ work Ramzal-Shi'r. 

38. Mesnevt-i Nuriye, 169. 

39. Ibid., 168. 
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Platonists. In the same way, “You should take a mirror in your hand and point it 
in all directions; you will be able to depict the sun, all the bodies in the skies, the 
stars, and even yourself and other humans, and the animals, plants and other 
beings.” 40 

It is in this way that artists have not succeeded in going beyond reflecting 
things in their own mirrors, and have put before us not the reality of beings, but 
merely their outward appearance. 

Bediuzzaman, however, in addition to apparently preserving the simile and 
comparison, favoured a completely different method. In his view, poetry was not 
an abstract depiction of resemblances divorced from reality; relating the outward 
appearance of beings without reflecting their inner face was deficient. For this 
reason Bediuzzaman made poetry one of the means of attaining to elevated 
truths. If poetry was to be a mirror, it was not to be one reflecting events only, 
but one in which was manifested Pre-Eternal Beauty and contained deathless 
reality. If this face of the mirror is nullified or suffers a blow, it will deviate from 
its path and its function will fall into disuse, and as a result, “the tree of words” 
will spread out branches everywhere in malign fashion. 

“This visible world is a Divine shop and store. Within it are every sort of woven 
cloth, food, drink; and sherbet. Some are heavy, some are fine, some are perisha¬ 
ble, some are lasting, some are solid, some are liquid, and so on. Every sort is 
found in it.” 41 

If a poet cannot distinguish between the dense and the fine, the perishable and 
the lasting, and canriot present his poetry as a pure essence, what value does it 
have? 

The worst side of the matter is that in order to save the structure, some non- 
Muslim modernists have recourse to ‘the other’ ( al-dkhar ). As though construct¬ 
ing it is not through understanding the structure but by removing it. “In this way, 
‘the other’ is an important element of formation since it is an element of the dis¬ 
covery of knowledge.” 42 Since this ‘other’ is powerless to perceive its own struc¬ 
ture, how can it be an important element in discovering knowledge? Moreover, 
there is no need to interpret it in order to understand it. For this reason the above 
writer (Adonis) says plainly about ‘the other’: “This originates from the West.” 43 
Let us take a look at the view which sanctifies ‘the other’ and make a compari¬ 
son between it and the investigative gaze Bediuzzaman employs when consider¬ 
ing things. Having discovered the reality of the connection with ‘the other’, 
Bediuzzaman describes poetically its being “the work of the infidel West” 44 as 
follows: 

‘The difference between the infidels’ civilization and that of the believers [is 
this]: 

40. Plato, The State, 264. 

41 . Mesnevt-i Nuriye, 168. 

42. Adonis, al~Nass al-Qur’anl wa Afaq al-Kitaba, 15. 

43. Ibid., 15. 
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The former is a ghastly savagery dressed in the raiment of civilization Out- 

S'“T dly IK i, s s 

tilth, its form is familiar, its character, an inverted satan. 

The latter is a beautiful angel which is outwardly light and inwardly mercy 
whose inner face is love, and outer face, brotherhood; whose form is mutual assis¬ 
tance and character, compassion. 

„ 7? bClief and the affirmation of Divine unity (tawhid) necessitate, the believer 
“ th . e / i ; iVerSe as a cradle of brotherhood; and the bond binding men and espe- 

he hrnm 11 rv ° nly brotherhood - For belief deems all believers to 

brothers, like brothers living together under the wing of a compassionate father. 

Unbehef ’ lt . is so chilJ y k ex P els eve n brothers from brotherhood. It sows 

If in rhe n i an f "“r f “ makeS eVe ^ thin S hostile to everything else, 

in the patriotism [of unbelievers] there is a brotherhood, it is temporary, and tied 

Ibs^edTttre^nSrf’ SePa r ti0n ' ^ VirtUeS Md great indu strial advances to be 
10 the infidels civilization have all been borrowed and reflected from 

Islamic civilization, the guidance of the Qur’an, and the [other] revealed relig- 

use B d e kon Z rv m h a p n d USed K h H ° f ^ SU " a " d the mirror the same as Pla *> 

P rit,nn ’ Th y descnbed both as P ns °n^- This stems from the mystery of rep- 

fhinasdSr 6 !? a - great dlSta f e between the two - For Bediuzzaman interprets 
things differently, m respect of the manifestation of their reality. He says: 

There are some foolish people who because they do not recognize the sun start 
o love the trnrror if they see the sen in it. Wiih in,else emoiion ,,optStem 

the minor so that the sun within it will not be lost. Only on real&ng thafthe sun 
does not die when the mirror dies and does not pass away if it is broken, does that 
idiot direct all his love to the sun in the sky. . 

O man! Your heart, identity, and essence are a mirror. The intense love of eter- 
nity in your nature and heart were not given for that mirror, nor for your heart and 

whlJ 0Ur,0 r h0Uld rathSr b£ f0F the manifestation °f ^ Enduring One of Glory 
which is in the mirror according to its capacity; although out of stupidity your 

love s face has turned somewhere else. Since it is thus, say: ‘The Enduring One' 
You are the Enduring One!’ That is, since You exist and are eternal, non-exfstence 
and transience can do what they like, it has no importance! 5,46 

Imagination 

Poetry is not some commonplace utterance; it differs from prose. We are not 
gomg to enter upon a discussion about which is superior here, but we should 

torv The ri ff u CntlCS haVe differentiated betw een poetic writing and ora- 
y. The difference between these lies in poetry being based largely on imagina¬ 
tion and the purpose of oratory being persuasion. 47 “For this reason the most 

ihoT/r" 7 ,s r wh “ her -« its p-saS 

talse, it should be seen as the product of imagination.” 48 

45. Mesnevt-i Nuriye, 81. 

46. Ibid., 160. 
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48. Ibid., 63. 
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f r1 : fs ”50 The scope of the imagination is different to th 
its fruits. rnescupu ° ,, Tt has the nower to wander about 

ZtZZ «„"g« S of " of tL intellect. Since it is —ted, it cannot 

b mam" any way, and as a consequence deviates =g 

Because of this mobility ri m don " 

runderlod the difference between condemned imagtnatton and commended 
imagination. a way con trary to this is 

a e —- 

Do^bt— e — 

themselves or between the lints of 
They accept no oosta imagination On the contrary, they may per- 

exposition 1 Beditmzaman'put as conditions ^d ma&g me foUowmg hues of 

Nabigha al-Ja‘di, find ourselves in the Prophet s (PBUH) presence. 

“We have reached the sky with our honour and limits 
And doubtless we shall be blessed with passing beyond it 
Aooarently this is excessively fanciful, for the Prophet (PBUH) said. Where 
rob» P S?; d Ucate wa, out, the poe, replied in a way that,, poenwdh^o 
belief in the hereafter cerjnl, would no, have answered He md Together 
with you to Paradise, O Messenger of God! As a favour to y 
“to to emphasize .ha, wha, he had said, was not tmagtnahon, the Prophet 

(PBUH) said: “Insha’llah. Yes, God willing. 
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Poetry and obseureness 53 

If exposition is a virtue, poetry and prose are equal in this. As we stated 
before, poetry has its own particular language to take it to the heights. This 
language, therefore, cannot always save it from obscureness. But within this 
obscureness is a transparency that sometimes opens up horizons before you, and 
passing beyond the manifest realm reaches the World of the Unseen by way of 
an illumined spiritual purification under the guidance of revelation. Since it is 
thus, one should not be surprised at some of Bediuzzaman’s words being 
obscure, as he himself did not deny. But in explaining his position, Bediuzzaman 
gives the reasons for this. He gives six reasons, the most astonishing of which is 
his addressing his own soul, which he described as cunning, and his giving swift 
answers to the questions that his soul asks, if only implicitly. Bediuzzaman 
employed symbolism to a great extent. But as we shall see, he did not make this 
symbolism a dark cave containing undiscoverable secrets. 

The second matter is the fact that symbolism proceeds from the Qur’an. It is 
because this has been continuously used that its mysteries have been revealed. It 
is as though it is a way taken by the Qur’an particularly in order to make its 
effulgences accessible. 

The third reason is that Bediuzzaman avoided addressing his readers in flow¬ 
ery language or simplifying matters in order to satisfy them. He attaches no 
importance to artificiality, which in truth is an evil, although it is imagined to be 
good by some people. Thus, he kept his soul free of some of the dirt of egotism. 

Then, his words are words of the heart more than of the reason. And words of 
the heart are always in need of establishing a sort of partnership with the con¬ 
science, so that the heart may receive pleasure in a way that not everyone may 
easily do. 

On the other hand, Bediuzzaman opposed the familiar styles of his predeces¬ 
sors. The scholars of jurisprudence (fiqh—fuqahci ’), the religious scholars 
( ulama ), and sufis are equal in this respect. He brought this about by combin¬ 
ing the lights of the reason and of the heart in extremely sound fashion In this 
he departed from the way of ‘the people of reason,’ the scholars of the past, and 
the way of ‘the people of the heart, ’ the righteous of the past. 

Doubtless poetry does not have to give you all its keys or to divulge all its 
secrets. The pleasure in it will always draw you to discover them. As a result, the 
pleasure in it will not diminish and will not be comprehended. Just like the 
example of the sun; its lights and mysteries will never be completely compre¬ 
hended. Poetry is like a garden. There are trees in it with low branches and high 
ranches. Are you going to abandon all the fruits in an orchard because you 
cannot reach some of them?” 

Finally, intellectual certainty may be attained only by means of proofs, argu¬ 
ment, and demonstration. Spiritual journeying is far from logic, proofs, and rea¬ 
soning. So one should not be surprised at some of the secrets of poetry remain¬ 
ing hidden because of obscureness. 

53. For further details, see, Mathnawi al-'Arabl al-Niiri, 318. 
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Poetry and Sufism 

Poetry and sufism are like twins. Both are inner struggles to discover the 
unknown, which is not readily perceived, and rend the veils. In both are heawe 
and wonder the traveller and poet of this way will encounter. The language of 
poetry and sufism are parallel in a way others do not really know. Both contain 
symbolism, allusions, and signs rather than the address people are generally 
accustomed to among themselves. But this should not make us say tha poetry^is 
“obscure since it is a discovery and vision. It is hesitant and not logical. 
Poetry has to contain its own logic in regard to being discovery and vision, and 
this particular logic prevents it from being so obscure as to be incomprehensible. 

In this way a poetic liveliness becomes apparent which is open to interpretation. 

It may be open to many meanings without the text of the poem being open to 
interpretation to the extent it puts itself in the background, and without the basic 
purpose being abandoned. 

Poetry and sufism are a form of inner, essential striving that adds a particular 
pleasure to life. For they are directed to traversing this Manifest World and 
embracing the World of the Unseen. Without doubt, a life that has lost the taste 
of striving has lost its meaning. At the same time comfort is stnvmg But I do 
not mean outer comfort, which has the meaning of laziness idleness and indif¬ 
ference, and expresses certain death. For fixedness is death and change is fe. 
And life is action and death is silence. “A comfortable life finishes man from e 
spiritual point of view, just like pests that eat plants.”* The poet yeams for eter 
nity, like the sufi, and eternity is first perceived m oneself. As William Blake 
said: “The door to eternity opens from the atom’s centre.” 

Sometimes the relation between poetry and sufism reaches such a pitch that 
one may say that poets are sufis, and sufis are poets ; Such people have left us 
poetry in which we can easily find wonders. Islamic culture is abounding m 
examples of these. We could mention Ibn Farid, al-Hallaj, Ibn Arabi, Fan a - 
Din al-‘Attar, and the two from Shiraz. One cannot mention them all by name, in 
his Mathnawi, Jalaluddin al-Rumi offers witnesses for the meeting of poetry'and 
sufism. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi tesdfies to it in many places m his w ° rk “ 
nawl al-'Arabi, so named because of his admiration for Jalaluddim Bediuzza¬ 
man’s use of the same name was enough to express his admiration. Ihsan Qasim 
al-Salihi, who edited the Mathnawi al-‘Arabi al-Nuri, wrote: 

“Bediuzzaman originally gave the name Rasail al-'Arabiyya oial-Majniu‘a ah 
■Arabiyya to these treatises. Written on the title page of the first edition was 
Qatar* min Fuyuddt al-Furqdn al-Hakim. But then Bediuzzaman gave it the name 
Mathnawi, so that it might arouse in hearts, minds, and spirits an effect sim lar to 
Jalaluddin al-Rumi’s famous Mathnawi , which was widely read among the people, 
and particularly because it had appeared in Turkey; and so that it might renew the 
belief in people’s hearts, as had the Mathnawi, and raise to life disbelieving spirits. 
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He called his work the Mathnawi al- ‘Arabi in order to distinguish it from the Math¬ 
nawi of RumI, which was written in Persian .” 57 ■ 

On the other hand, poetry has to strive to reveal the truth in a way that is not 
contrary to absolute reality. The same is true for sufism. Certain principles are 
necessary in this respect, otherwise the straight path will be deviated from. The 
aim is not astonishment in poetry and sufism; this is only one of the emotions 
showing the straight path. It is also not a practical way. Whenever astonishment 
becomes the goal and the main purpose, the poetry loses its substance and purity, 
as does sufism. Then it becomes merely a means of amusement and passing the 
time. Its value, subtlety, and attraction vanish at the same time. If in the event of 
that occurring, sufism still preserves the straight way, it will assist the poem. If the 
poem deviates from the straight way, sufism will form an obstacle preventing it. 

For sufism is to be annihilated in the essence. For this reason, there is nothing 
to necessitate that experience of the essence remains as individual experience. 
On the contrary, surrendering the human essence should be the aim, so to reach 
the collective personality. 

In this way, it is necessary to distinguish between Islamic sufism and deviant 
varieties of sufism. There has to be a scale by which to gauge a.sufi’s observa¬ 
tions, so that he may distinguish between guidance and misguidance. Bediuzza¬ 
man mentions the Illuminists, who tried to penetrate to the inward aspects of 
things, and the spiritual ones who penetrated the World of the Unseen, then 
makes the following point: 

“For since their views were restricted, they could not comprehend absolute reality. 
They could find only one side of reality, then they started to manipulate it to excess 
or deficiently. They therefore disturbed the harmony and spoilt the balance. For 
example, a number of men dive to the bottom of the sea to discover some priceless 
treasure containing every sort of jewel. While searching the sea bottom, the hand of 
one encounters a long diamond. So he surmises that the treasure contains only dia¬ 
monds of this sort. Then on hearing one of his friends speak of other jewels, he 
imagines that they are embroideries of the diamond that he has found. Another of 
them finds a spherical ruby. And another finds a jewel of a different sort. And so 
on, each believes that the treasure consists of the sort he has found and that what 
his friends have found are superfluous to the treasure and of secondary importance. 
By taking on this form, the balance and proportion are lost. So then they start mak¬ 
ing forced and false interpretations in order to discover and explain the truth of the 
matter. Some even go so far as denying the treasure .” 58 

As Hazim al-Qartajani said, the poet does not consider his poetry from the 
point of view of truth and falsehood; he rather looks on it as something imagi¬ 
nary. The question of imagination, which we discussed above, should not contra¬ 
dict the reality of things. The Aristotelian school assigned poetry a place more 
important than philosophy and considered it to be truer than history if it bore this 
characteristic. If that is the case, the poet’s senses must be ever alert, his inner 
ear open, his mind illuminated, and he should not confuse events. Is poetry not at 
the same time a wearying journey like sufism? 

57. Mathnawi al-Arabi, Muqaddimat al-Muhaqqiq, 7-8. 

58. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 123-4. 
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“One who journeys on God’s way encounters many stations, degrees, states, and 
veils, each of which possesses particular conditions and circumstances. One who 
confuses these, proceeds in error. For example, someone hearing the neighing of a 
horse in a stable, hears the exquisite song of a nightingale in a palace. If he cannot 
distinguish between the song and the neighing and seeks the neighing from the 
nightingale, he will have misled himself.” 59 

Poetry and symbolism 

Symbolism is one of the well-known devices of poetry. Just as there are many 
sorts of symbolism. In poetry, giving importance to form (sura) is one of the 
aspects of symbolism. Form is the lowest of the degrees on which rhetoric is 
based. It is included among the variety of metaphor which is made by giving 
numbers of examples, as though it was the highest of the forms of simile, allu¬ 
sion, and rhetoric. Some literary critics even considered metaphor to be a neces¬ 
sary’condition of poetry, and wrote extensive discussions on the subject. Some 
symbols are close and some distant. The symbol performs a duty like a single 
flash, opening up boundless horizons. 

While using a symbolical style, Bediuzzaman does not mislead his reader, or 
bewilder him. On the contrary, he takes him kindly by the hand, leading him to 
the light of truth so that all aspects of misguidance and scepticism may be lifted 
from him. Thus, symbolism is not the aim; it is one of the means of expression 
which should not exceed its function. Let us listen to what Bediuzzaman says: 
“Friend! The world has three faces.” 60 You may feel that he is calling you to the 
world with these words. But first ask yourself: “What are these three faces? How 
many faces does the world have? What points to them?” Bewilderment is one of 
the most important elements of discovery, for it leads to the door of questions 
that will banish doubt being opened. However, the importance of these questions 
is measured by their being questions in the true sense. So bewilderment forms 
one of the stages on this road. In this way, the answers to these questions will 
follow on one after the other in easy succession: 

“The first looks to the hereafter, for it is its seed-bed. 

“The second looks to the Divine Names, for it is their school and work-bench. 

“The third looks intentionally to itself. It thus looks to man’s desires and fancies 
and the demands of this fleeting life. If one looks at the first two faces through the 
light of belief, the world becomes like Paradise. Its third face is its transitory face 
which has no essential value or importance.” 61 

Symbolism is the shared tongue of poetry and sufism, and is one of the most 
effective styles Bediuzzaman uses. In the fourth treatise, Qatra Min Baht a - 
Tawhid and particularly in Dhayl al-Qatra, it is at a very high level from the 
point of view of symbolic literature and that of belief (imam). Even if the sym¬ 
bolism here is contrary to the spirit of superficial description of subjects as a 
totality as in ancient Greek mythology, and even if it remains outside the subject, 
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it still is not a question of padding out the text with florid expressions. Just as 
symbolism is considered to be nothing more than an external embellishment in 
most modern poetry. It is not true art to bring together historical allusions or the 
worlds of the words without their being any connection in poetic experience. 
Bediuzzaman displays a transparent understanding of symbolism and stresses the 
renewal of spiritual (qalbi) vision rather than physical vision. This vision is the 
same as the following lines, which came to a poet of former times at the moment 
of a spiritual purification: 

Wa ma kanat wa in rafa'at sanaha 

Liyubsiru daw’aha illa’l-basir. 

(If its sublimity was not exalted 

Only those with insight would see its light.) 

Symbolism does not deny the apparent, since it is the food and drink of the 
foremost of these persons. As those who appeared claiming to be esoterists (ahl-i 
batiri), its relation with the inner face of things is imaginary. The ancients and 
the modems, poets and sufis, are the same from this point of view. For however 
much they claim the contrary, such a denial means a negation of the truth. They 
say: “Sufi experience opens up an horizon different to that opened up by reading 
[the Qur’an]. The Qur’an gains for a person various and rich dimensions.” 62 

The symbolism Bediuzzaman Said Nursi understood and used in his works is 
a visual, transparent symbolism based on the comparison of conditions. In this 
way, with praiseworthy imagination, he brought together the luminosity of the 
Unseen and the clarity of the Manifest. Our explanation so far is sufficient; in 
fact it has been prolix. Let us listen to the first ‘Ramz’ of the Dhayl al-Qatra: 

“It is commendable to perform the obligatory prayers as soon as the time is entered 
imagining the Ka'ba before one. For one may see the rows formed around 
Baytu’lldh (the Ka'ba) like concentric circles. The near rows encircle the Ka'ba 
and the distant rows encompass the World of Islam. By entering those rows one 
may be included in that vast congregation, and its consensus and unanimity may be 
a proof of everything one says in the prayers.” 63 

Beginning in this way from familiar subjects in faithful, confirmatory and 
even stern style, Bediuzzaman reaches the reader in a logical way that addresses 
his reason, consciousness, and conscience. He brings together acuteness of 
thought and the subtlety of poetry. In this unique manner, he enters upon the 
poetry of the text. 

“In some types of prose there is symbolism. One may approach these with poetic 
symbols, on condition the difference in kind is not ignored. From form and circum¬ 
stance to the general nature of the art of expression, all are related to metaphor 
(isti'ara) and take their name from the figurativeness of things.” 64 

Various aspects of Bediuzzaman’s view of poetic symbolism are similar to 
other poets, and some aspects differ. This is particularly true of the many 
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subjects Bediuzzaman discovered through observation. He is very desirous to 
illuminate those he is addressing concerning these, not put them to sleep. How¬ 
ever, his observations are not physical or visible; they are non-matenal and to be 
perceived with the heart. He says: “Friend! I am going to mention a few truths I 
saw during an imaginary journey I made under the earth. 

Bediuzzaman describes as follows some of the things he encountered on the 

“Impelled by Divine Determining (qadar-i IlahT) I set off down an exceedingly 
strange road on which I encountered numerous misfortunes and enemies. But ten¬ 
dering my impotence and poverty, I took refuge in my Sustainer. Pre-eternal grace 
made me surrender to the Qur’an and made it my instructor... Every word and 
phrase recorded in this treatise indicates a victory I won. The truths it contains 
were written at such a level that they disallow their opposites even the possibility 
[of opposing them].” 66 

Hasty readers might understand something different from these words. But 
Bediuzzaman’s intention -a mark of Divine grace- from these symbols is to 

invite us to read them more carefully. 67 

However if this observation is non-physical, it may only be made with the 
consciousness in such a way that the poet does not neglect his reason. It is not 
claiming that creation is lost in the vision of the Creator. He frequently uses 
phrases like “That is how I observed it and my reason was together with me Lthat 

is, was fully operative].” _ 

The intellect or reason being present is one thing, and the evil-commanding 
soul being present is something else. In order to pass beyond the latter, there is 
constant need of isolation. The first stage is to be divested of the desires and 
pleasures of the soul. The realization of existence is possible through the non¬ 
existence of existence. Bediuzzaman concurs with Muhammad Iqbal on this 
point, who considered the realization of true ‘selfhood’ ( khudi ) was to be sought 
through the way of self-abnegation, that of ‘selflessness’ (bikhudi). If you want 
existence, be annihilated; then you may find it.” 68 Perhaps Jalaluddm Rumi is 
saying the same thing with the lines: 

Don’t suppose I say these words of myself; _ 

When in a state of conscious wakefidness, my Lips can utter not a won . 

If the reason has to be present, it is; this is an accepted fact. But he is calling on 
it to recognize its message and limits so that it may be possible to reach the light 
of truth. Thus, this recognition emerges as a sort of being burnt: 

0 reason! You are like water, and I in my own world; 

Or I set light to it in order to boil together in our pot! 10 
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In order to attain to knowledge of God, then, the reason has to ‘boil’ in the pot of 
love. 

The reason is the companion of philosophy and wisdom. However, for reality 
to be manifested at the highest degrees, it is in need of the heart. Then the abso¬ 
lute may be reached from the limited. It is also in need of being burnt in order to 
attain to poetry of the highest level. 

Truth without the kindling of love is philosophy; 

It becomes poetry on being ignited by the heart. 11 

Bediuzzaman is not a poet in the usual sense of the word. He left behind him 
no qasidas in particular rhyme and metre. 72 He had command, however, over all 
the means of poetry. He offered a literature of belief in poetic forms which shake 
the conscience, please the ear, stir the consciousness, set fire to the mind, and 
allow the imagination to plunge into the seas of a boundless world. 

The symbolism of the nightingale and the rose 

Most of the symbolism Bediuzzaman uses is his own and has not previously 
been used by others. This however does not prevent him from coming together 
with the majority of symbolical poets on a number of points. He employs their 
symbolism in the appropriate places. He may at the same time renew a single 
symbol with a sign. In fact, there have been debates and differences of ideas 
about this. The symbolism of the nightingale and rose has been widely used in 
works of the East by Persian, Arab, and Indian poets. There has been detailed 
discussion of it, but here we shall suffice with merely a hint. The nightingale is a 
mourning lover, the rose an elevated beloved. The nightingale is the seeker. The 
rose is a truth told as poetry for which the seeker-lover burns and is tormented. 
Through it he enters upon the way of ecstasy and excitement. One of the poets 
who recounted this story, both from a broad perspective and in detail, was 
Muhammad Iqbal. He wrote the following in his qasida Sadr al-Sha ' ir: 

Sadr al-sha ‘ir mujalla sirr al-husn 

Tushriqu min sina’ihi anwar al-husn 

Min nazaratihi yazdadu’l-'udhb ‘udhubata 

Wa’al-tabVa min sihri bayanihi aqwafitnata 

Wa min nafathatihi ta'allama’l-bulbul al-taghrida 

Wa min khidab damihi ishta’alat vajnat al-vardati 

Marihu fi afidati’l-farrashat 

Wa’l-'ishq afnayn min asatirihi 13 

(The poet’s heart is burnished by beauty’s mystery; 

From his breast irradiate lights of beauty; 

71. Ibid., qasida: al-Hikma wa'l-'Aql (Muhammad Iqbal), 448. 
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From his glance flows ever-increasing sweetness; 

The magic of his words is powerfully attractive; 

From his breaths the nightingale learnt to sing; 

From his spilling his blood the rose’s cheeks are aflame; 

The moths’ hearts are all atremble; 

In which of his stories is this love?) 

There is nothing arbitrary about the neighbourliness between the nightingale 
and the rose. It alludes to the well-known story. It is the nightingale sacrificing 
its own blood for the rose, and its blood made the rose’s cheeks red as fire. But 
this is not all that is related. The poet is teaching the unhappy nightingale what 
to sing, and this may only be achieved by the poet’s burning in the fire of true 
love. If this is achieved, a fire will bum in his breast ( Tur al-Sina), and after 
loading this blessed fire in his breast, many wondrous works will emerge from it. 

The following lines are from Iqbal’s poem Kalimat al-Hubb, in which he 
works the story of the nightingale and the rose a second time. 

Tilka al-kalima jadhwat al-qalb, hiya sirr wala sirr 

Afadaytu bihd ilayka, fa-man dhd istaraqa’l-sama? Wa min ayn sami'a? 

Qad saraqahd’t-tall min al-sama’, ufdi biha ila’l-warda 

Wa sami'aha’1-bulbu.l min al-warda, wa hamalatha l-saba min al-bulbul. 

(These words are firebrands of the heart; they are a well-known secret; 

Shall I tell you of them? Who wants to hear them, and where? 

The pattering rain stole them from the sky and whispered them to the rose, 

Then the nightingale heard them from the rose; and the morning breeze 
wafted them away from the nightingale.) 

The love between the nightingale and the rose was never considered to be a 
secret, for it is a beam of Divine light stretching between the heavens and the 
earth. 

Bediuzzaman included the story of the nightingale and the rose at the end of 
his Mathnawi, commenting on its philosophy, and bringing together the form 
and content of poetry with a fine wisdom. 

“For example, the All-Wise Creator employs the famous nightingale, renowned for 
his love of the rose, for five reasons: it is the official employed to proclaim in the 
name of the animal species the intense relationship that exists between them and 
the plant species... It is a dominical orator from among the animals, who are like 
guests of the All-Merciful One needy for sustenance, employed to acclaim the gifts 
sent by the All-Generous Provider and to announce their joy... It is to announce to 
everyone the welcome offered to plants, which are sent as a succour to his fellow 
animals... It is to announce, over the blessed heads and to the beautiful faces of 
plants, the intense need of the animal species for them, which reaches the degree of 
love and passion... It is to present with a most acute yearning a most graceful glori¬ 
fication inspired by a most delicate face like a rose to the Court of Mercy of the 
All-Glorious and Beauteous and Munificent Lord of All Dominion. 75 
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This dominical orator, the nightingale, is nothing other than one of the aspects 
of the universe’s glorification of God. For every species of creature has its night¬ 
ingale which the universe’s Creator teaches how to proclaim to all the other crea¬ 
tures the pre-eternal bounties He has bestowed. He has made their glorifying the 
way they perform this duty. And the cadences of its song never flag, rising until 
they reach the Lord of Creation, Mustafa, Upon whom be blessings and peace. 

“However, do not suppose this proclaiming and heralding and these songs of glori¬ 
fication are peculiar to the nightingale. In most species there is a class similar to 
the nightingale that consists of a fine individual or individuals which represent the 
finest feelings of its species with the finest glorification and finest poetry. ... But 
the most excellent, the most noble, the most luminous, the most dazzling, the great¬ 
est and the most honourable nightingale, whose voice was the most ringing, whose 
attributes the most brilliant, whose recitation the most complete, whose thanks the 
most universal, whose essence was the most perfect, and whose form the most 
beautiful, who brought all the beings of the heavens and the earth in the garden of 
the universe to ecstasy and rapture through his subtle poetry, his sweet song, his 
exalted glorification, was the glorious nightingale of human kind, the nightingale 
of the Qur’an: Muhammad the Arabian, Upon whom and upon whose Family and 
those who resemble him be the best of blessings and peace.” 76 

The symbolism of the mirror 

Use of the mirror and its symbolism by philosophers has been extremely 
widespread, so too has it been frequently employed by poets. We see that from 
Plato even to Bediuzzaman the mirror and its indications have limited the nature 
of poetry. Sometimes the mirror reflects truths and reality, sometimes it shows 
only forms. 

Sufi poets have been among those who have used this type of symbolism, 
both in respect of close indications, and far indications. The mirror has some¬ 
times been a bridge to knowledge of the Essence. As Anwari said: 

/ gazed at myself in the mirror; 

I received a multitude of advice from my comb? 1 

At the same time, the mirror is the place of manifestation of the microcosm 
and macrocosm. These places of manifestation are all of different degree. 

Some poets gave examples in a way that corroborated this usage in Hadiths of 
the Prophet (PBUH), like “The believer is the mirror of the believer.” Mawlana 
lalaluddin incorporated this very successfully in one place in his Mathnawi , 
chosing the title “Mirror” (Mir’ah). 

Yd man tushahidu al-zulm sanidan bayn al-nas 

Inna mihnataka min mihnatihim, yd hadha, 

Fifihim yatara’i wajdaka anta, 

Min nifaq wa zulm wa ‘arbada. 

Inna dhaka’l-insana huwa anta, 

Wa dhaka’l-adha innama turasihi binafsika, 
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Wa haqqa an tu'linafi tilka'l-saati nafsika. 

Ala tara ‘ayana hadha’l-sharra min dhati nafsika? 

Wa ilia fa anta, idhan ‘adiivvi dhati nafsika? 

Fa’l-mu’minuna ba'dahum li-ba'din mir’atun, 

Kama waradafi’l-khabari ‘an al-Nabi. 1& 

(You who witness oppression among the people, 

Your being tested is a test for them too; 

They find you among them and watch you, 

Out of their oppression, tyranny, and tumult. 

That person is surely you. 

Yet you are inflicting this torment on yourself. 

However much you curse yourself at this time, it would be right. 

Do you not see that this evil springs from your own soul? 

Or is it that you are inimical to yourself? 

For the believers are mirrors to the believers. 

As it says in the saying of the Prophet.) 

The mirror is not only a means of reflecting forms, things, and realities, 
according to some writers, it removes the boundaries between source and the 
reflected, expressing a unity comprising the effulgences reflected in it. As Ibn 
Abu Khayr said: 

Innl and wahdi al-‘ashiq wa’l-ma’shuq wal- ishqfi muntahahi 
Wa inni ana wahdi al-'ayn al-mubsiratu wa l-jamal al-zahiwa l-mii at. 

(I am myself both lover, and beloved, and love in its furthest extremity, 

I am myself both the seeing eye, and bewitching beauty, and the mirror.) 
Bediuzzaman gave great importance to the mirror example in respect of what 
it shows, and used it frequently. His method was to use the image, by which he 
meant the Manifest World, to open up people’s perception, so that they might 
see the truths expressed symbolically about the World of the Unseen. He wrote 
concerning this; 

“There are certain foolish people who because they do not recognize the sun, if 
they see it in a mirror, start to love the mirror. With intense emotion they try to pre¬ 
serve the mir ror so that the sun within it will not be lost. Whenever the foolish per¬ 
son realizes that the sun does not die on the mirror’s dying and is not lost on its 
being broken, he turns all his love to the sun in the sky. He understands then that 
the sun seen in the mirror is not dependent on the mirror, nor does its continued 
existence depend on it... O man! Your heart, identity, and nature are a mirror. The 
intense love of immortality in your nature and heart should be not for the mirror, 
nor for your heart and nature, but for the manifestation of the Enduring One of 
Glory, Whose manifestation is reflected in the mirror according to the mirror s 
capacity.” 80 ; \ . 

The mirror is therefore a means of reflecting reality, not imaginings. How- 
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ever, the mirror does not have to have any connection with the things it reflects. 
It may merely point to the image it reflects. For both the mirror and the image 
are doomed to final annihilation. Only the reality will endure. 

This simile, which Bediuzzaman gives a second time, based on the example 
of the mirror, corroborates what we have said. Here, he is not inviting you to see 
its connection with the images of reality or its reflections or manifestations, but 
its direct connection with reality. He says: 

“If you have a mirror in your hand which you hold up to a house or a town or a 
garden, the image of the house, town or garden will appear in the mirror. If the tini¬ 
est movement or smallest change occur to the mirror, the images become confused 
and distorted. The fact'that the actual house, town or garden outside the mirror con¬ 
tinue and are constant is of nu avail to you, for the house in the mirror in your hand 
and your town arid garden are only in the scale and proportions which the mirror 
gives you. Your life is the mirror. The support and mirror of your world and its 
centre is your life. Every minute it is possible that the house and town and garden 
will die and be destroyed, their condition is such that any minute they may collapse 
on your head and your doomsday will come. Since it is thus, do not burden this life 
and world of yours with loads they cannot raise and support!” 81 

The symbolism of the sun 

One of the symbols most frequently used by Bediuzzaman is that of the sun. 
As is known, in sufi culture the sun is a symbol for femininity. The moon is not 
the equivalent of this. In sufi literature, the mirror and the sun are both inter¬ 
preted as the source of existence and absolute fertility. It therefore should not be 
thought strange to link the mirror, like the sun, with creation. Although the sym¬ 
bolism of the mirror is virtually non-existent in Bediuzzaman’s works, that of 
love is used in various forms and styles. Most of these are linked to the Source 
of creation. We could, only find anything similar in other writers by making 
interpretations so forced as to turn them inside out. We are thus called on to say 
the following to them by reason of our impotence: 

Fa-kana ma kana mimma lastu adhkurahu 
Fa-zunna khayran wa la tas’al 'an al-khabar. 

(Something happened.that I had not mentioned; 

It was supposed to be good, so don’t ask about it!) 

In one respect Jalaluddin Rumi mentions the mirror in the same way as 
Bediuzzaman. In his view, it is creative, a source, luminous, sacred, and free of 
the density of earth. He says: 

al-mir’ah shu'a min al-nuri’l-aqdas 
Wa laisat bi-gharad li’l-raghbati’l-hissiya 
Lidhan yanbaghi an yuqala innaha khaliqa 
Li-annaha laisat.... makhluqaf 2 
(The mirror is a fay of the most holy light; 
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Its purpose is not some emotional wish. 

Should it be said, then, that it is creator? 

For it is not... created.) 

In his qasida, Madinat al-Tshq, Jalaluddin endeavours to reach out to the fur¬ 
thest horizons of an infinite world from the captivity of limited emotional inter¬ 
pretations. He says: 

Oala ma'shuq li-‘ashiq: Ayyuha’l-fata 

Anta qad ra’ytafi ghurbatika mudunan kathira 

Fa-khabirnl: Ayya madina min hadhihi atyabu? 

Fa-ajaba: Tilka’l-madinati’llatifihd min ikhtatafa qalbi 
Wa inna la-atyabu min al-darayn dhaka al-makan 
Haythu unalafihi su’ali, yd Ilahi, bi-hadratikaF 3 
(The beloved said to the lover: Young man! 

You’ve seen many cities in your exile, 

So tell me, which of them is best? 

He replied: This city, where my heart was wrested from me. 

Surely this is the best place in the two worlds, 

Where my request was granted, O God!, to be with You!) 

The likening of the beloved to the sun is customary among sufi poets. They 
describe the sun in legendary terms, as a symbol alluding to the One of Absolute 
Beauty. Ibn ‘Arabi, known as al-Shaykh al-Akbar, one of the sufis, also used the 
symbolism of the sun for this purpose. Due to its illumination', he found a pleas¬ 
ure in this symbolism; it interpreted his insights and visions. For this sun resem¬ 
bles no other. The poets said in connection with this: 

A laisa matla'uha qalbi wa maghribuha qalbi, 

Fa-qad zala shu'm al-ban wa’l-gharb . S4 
And in another place, he wrote: 

Wa qalu’l-shumus bi-dari’l-falak 
Wa hal manzil al-shams illa’l-falak. 

Idha qama ‘arsh ala saqihi 
Fa-lam yabqi ilia isdwal-malakP 

In Ibn ‘Arabi’s view, the sun was not directed towards the mirror; the mirror 
was directed towards the sun. It was from this truth that the Pre-Eternal Beauty 
might be reached. 

At the same time, Ibn ‘Arabi gave his shaykh’s daughter the name Ayn al- 
Shams wa’l-Baha', making it a symbol for sufistic yearning. In his work, Tar- 
juman al-Ashwdq, he writes about the daughter of his shaykh, Abu Shuja Zahir 
b. Rustam b. Abi Raja al-Isfahani: “Among scholars she is known as a sun, 
among poets, as a rose-garden.” 86 

83. Mukhtarat min al-Shi‘r al-Farsi, 200. 

84. Tarjuman al-Ashwaq, 170. 

85. Ibid., 183. 
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As mentioned above, Bediuzzaman frequently used the sun as a symbol, but 
in a way differently to his predecessors. Similarly, he did not relate this symbol 
to the mirror in haphazard manner, describing it in general terms. He rather 
related —as manifestations— all instances of beauty directly to the Pre-Eternal 
All-Beauteous One, and all instances of glory to the Absolutely Glorious One. 
For he always made connection with the Ever-Enduring One, avoiding attach¬ 
ment to transitory beings. 

In his view, “An enduring beauty could not be content with a transient 
lover.” 87 For this reason, the affirmation of Divine unity is a sun; 88 the Qur’an is 
a sun; 89 Prophethood is a sun; 90 a righteous scholar is a sun; 91 God is a sun. 92 
Thus, Bediuzzaman was also forestalling any tendency to forced interpretation 
of the sun, or any misguided excesses. 

Further important proofs of the poetic quality of Bediuzzaman’s writing are 
the versified supplications he wrote sometimes in Persian, and in particular 
metres. Sometimes he expresses these as a string of melodious sentences in Ara¬ 
bic. They are mostly to be found scattered throughout the Mathnawi. There is 
much need for studies of this work alone. Insha’llah, in the near future I shall 
find the opportunity to complete this present paper, making it more comprehen¬ 
sive. 


* * * 


87. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 38. 

88. “If a person wants to sun his body from all six directions, he will either turn his body in 
every direction before the sun, or he will draw the sun to him over that long distance and turn it 
around his body. The first shows the facility of tawhid; the second, the difficulty of unbelief.” (Mes¬ 
nevi-i Nuriye, 71) 

89. “Prophethood is a seed from which emerged the tree of Islam together with all its fruits and 
flowers. The Qur’an too, like the sun, which produces the fruits of the travelling stars, produced the 
eleven pillars of Islam...” (Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 78) 

90. “The One reciting that Pre-eternal Address is a living sun who revealed the universe’s per¬ 
fections. He is giving the good news of eternal happiness...” ( Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 23) 

91. “Let us turn back to note the effulgences the centuries succeeding that Being received from 
him. See, friend! In all those centuries, thousands of light-scattering stars like Abu Hanlfa, Shafi‘1, 
Abu YazTd, Junayd al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilanl, Imam Ghazall, and Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi, 
have parted from that sun and illuminated the world of humanity.” (Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 26) 

92. “God’s disposal over his creatures is merely through will and a command; He does not have 
direct contact; like the sun gives light to the universe.” (Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 100) 









The Poetic Quality of the Risale-i Nur 


Muhsin Kalki§im 


One of the most eminent figures of the 20th century in the fields of belief, 
reflective thought, and action was Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, whose approach to 
art and poetry had a number of realistic qualities. In this paper, I shall attempt to 
discuss the poetic qualities of the Risale-i Nur and Said Nursi’s comments on 
poetry. 

1. Poetic style 

For the most part, Said Nursi’s works were works of inspiration, like Maw- 
lana’s Mathnawi. He explained it like this: “The truths and perfections in the 
Words are not mine; they are the Qur’an’s and they have issued from the 
Qur’an.” 1 It is completely natural that the close relation between poetry and 
inspiration should be reflected in the Risale-i Nur Collection. Its treatises were 
dictated on the battlefield, in mountains, and in prisons to his students by an 
author who himself had poor handwriting and no books with him other than the 
Qur’an. The fascinating eloquence of his words, from the writing out of the 
Risale-i Nur to its being read, has left a deep mark on the broad masses of soci¬ 
ety. §erif Mardin says that Bediuzzaman’s literary idiom is allusive and figura¬ 
tive, and that the convolutedness and obscurity of his style is not without a 
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hypnotic power. 2 Cemil Meric likened the Risale-i Nur to a stormy wind. 2 While 
Sezar Karakoc emphasized the effectiveness of its voice and style, and said “The 
Kisale-i Nur is on its own a compendium of Islamic culture.” 4 And two short 

passages from the Risale-i Nur: 

“On receiving the single command of that Single One, in rapturous joy at its 
duty a single soldier like the earth rises to revolve in two motions like an ecstatic 
Mevlevi dervish, and is the means of those splendid results being achieved.” 5 

“And belief showed with utter certainty that the only fruit at the top of the tree 
of hfe was not a corpse as had appeared to my neglectful eye, but that my spirit, 
which would manifest eternal life and was designated for eternal happiness, would 
leave its wom-out home to travel around the stars.” 6 

“The modern historian Vico was one of the first thinkers to point out that the 
dynamic of human behaviour has greater affinities with poetry than with mathemat¬ 
ics. Said Nursi s appeals have a charm which derives from an intuitive understand¬ 
ing ot this quality. ' 

“ I had an innate desire for immortality, directed not to my own immortality, 
ut to the existence, perfection, and immortality of that Absolutely Perfect One 
But due to heedlessness, my innate love had lost its way, become attached to the 
shadow and enamoured of the mirror of immortality.” 8 

Mardin sees Said Nursi’s idiom as a synthesis between the old and the new: 

A methodological point which is of key interest for an understanding of the 
way in which Said Nursi’s idiom worked is that morality as command depends on 
discursive resources whereas morality as means of finding an integration with the 
cosmos is dependent just as much on semiotic resources, i.e., on the resonance 
created in the individuals by these symbols. Said Nursi’s discourse contained 

resources of both types. This is where he had a superiority over the more orthodox 
Islamic reformists. 9 

Said Nursi employed prose more than poetry, adopting a Qur’anic style as his 
model. Certainly, the style of an author who pondered over the book of the uni- 
verse, becoming one with all beings from atoms to the galaxies, would reflect 
rhythmic qualities based on the repetition of sounds. Although what he wrote is 
no poetry in the classic sense, his sentences, possessing an inner harmony, are 
loaded with literary arts, and put the listeners into an aesthetic trance: 

“By the contriving of a sustainer most generous and bountiful, most munificent 
and solicitous, a ruler who regulates and disposes, it mounts the wind and taking 
wi it treasuries of ram each as heavy as a mountain, hastens to the aid of the 
needy. It is as if it were weeping over them in pity, with its tears causing the 
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3. Merif, Cemil, Bu Hike, Istanbul, Otiiken Yaymlan 1979, 192. 
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flowers to smile, tempering the heat of the sun, spraying gardens with water, and 

washing and cleansing the face of the earth. _ _ , 

“The Qur’an imparts such a joy and loftiness to the spirit of its students that 
instead of “L ninety-nine beads of the prayer-beads, it places in their hands die 
parti*, of ninety-nine welds displaying the manifest,.,ons o ^ 
nine Divine Names, and tells them: ‘Recite your invocations with these. 

“For sure, to make one thing everything, and everything one tiling. is a sign, a 
mark, peculiar to the Creator of all things, the One Powerful over all th g . 

In the words of the thinker Cemil Meric: 

“It came from behind the stout Walls of the ordinances of religion, this voice; it 
was coming from inside history: it awoke hundreds of 
retreated into their shells. As he spoke, those imaginary people were realiz 

The intensity of Bediuzzaman’s poetic expression vanes 
employs (the mUcerred- simple; ali- high; muzeyyen-e mbelhshed) 
dance with the subjects he is discussing. 

H. His poetry j , . 

Despite stating in numerous places that he was not a poet and thatThe doorof 
nnetrv was closed to him, 14 Said Nursi sometimes expressed the inspirations that 
canJto him in the form of Turkish and Persian poetry. At the beginning of a 
poem about the stars, he apologizes to the reader: “However it occurred to me 
that is how I wrote it. You, my heir, may transform it into poetry and set it to 
verse.” 15 While in the Second Station of the Seventeenth Word, he says the o - 
lowing, showing he makes no claims to writing poetry: 

“The nieces in this Second Station resemble poetry, but they are not poetry. They 
Jere nTt put into verse intentionally. They rather took on that form to a degree due 
to the perfect order of the truths they express. 

At the beginning of his work Lemeat, which he wrote one Ramadan in order 
to expound his aphorisms entitled Hakikat Qeklrdeklerl (Seeds of ReahtjOi», a 
□rose style which resembles verse, he says: “A short Mesnen for the Rtsafc. 

Nur students, and a divan on rite s„bj f oft h™- 
wishes may read.it easily as prose without thinking of the, versi ^b° 1 ^ 

ing that Lemeat is didactic and was wntten in a philosophical manner, 
resemble rhyming prose sentences.* 

loTNurshBediuzzainan Said, Asa-yiMusa, Istanbul, Sinan Matbaasi 1958, 97-8. 

11. Lem'alar, 109 / The Flashes Collection, 164^ MpQi-ivit ,003 42 / The Words [Eng- 

12 Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sozler, Istanbul, Yem Asy 5 y 

lish trans.], Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1993,49. 

If JS&StfS Z. word,. 233;IMM 1*/***• ** 
lerYaytnevi 1990, 178. 

15. Mektubat, 19 / Letters, 38. 

16. Siizler, 188 / The Words, 222. 

17. Sozler, 633. 

18. Siizler, 635. 

* The translation is not in rhyme. [Tr.] 
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“It is completely unashamed at these three sorts of its fiction, like the theatre 
with its reincarnations and the ghosts of the vast grave known as the past. 

“It has put a mendacious tongue in mankind’s mouth, attached a lustful eye to 
its face, dressed the world in a scarlet petticoat, and does not recognize sheer 
beauty.” 19 

Bediuzzaman’s poems other than Lemeat are. to be found in the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, and Thirty-Second Words; the Fourth and Sixth Letters, and the 
Third Ray. Their shared characteristic is their all being written in free metre. 
Also, in some of the poems, the effect of aruz is to be seen. For example, in the 
poem that begins “Cry not out at misfortune, O wretch, come, trust in God!” and 
the one entitled “A Fruit of the Black Mulberry” in the Second Station of the 
Seventeenth Word, the metre {mefailiin /mefailiin/mefailiin/mefailiin ) is used. 

Also in the Seventeenth Word, apart from a few exceptions, the lines entitled 

r ^ ie Tirst Table and The Second Table” are in the metre {mefailiin / mefailiin 
/ mefailiin / mefailiin). In the first two couplets of the poem at the end of the 
Eighteenth Word, we see the metre {mefailiin/mefailiin/feuliin). While the first 
five couplets of the poem in the Addendum of the First Stopping-Place of the 
Thirty-Second Word, which begins: “Look upon the coloured page of the book 
of the universe,” are in the metre {failatiin I failatiin / failatiin / failiin). While in 
the poem Edddi (The Supplicant) in Lemeat, is {mefailiin). 

The below couplets furnish an example of “pure poetry,” distilled from a 
Qur’anic source and crystallized within the possibilities of Turkish: 

The tears of a heart weeping in the pre-dawn in captive exile, stained by sep¬ 
aration 

The breeze of manifestation wafts in the dawn; 

Awake, o my eyes, in the early dawn! 

Seek grace from the Divine Court; 

It is dawn; the time for sinners to repent. 

Awake, o my heart, in the pre-dawn! 

Repent, seek forgiveness, today, from the Divine Courtr 20 

HI. Quoted poems 

One may see from the poems Said Nursi quoted that he concerned himself 
with poetry. In the Risale-i Nur there are quotes from important poets of Turk¬ 
ish, Persian, and Arab literature. This shows that as a renewer, Said Nursi had 
not broken off from tradition: (Turkish) Suleyman Celebi, Yavuz Sultan Selim, 
Fuzuli, Niyazi Misri, Erzurumlu Ibrahim Hakki, Namik Kemal, Hoca Tahsini 
Tevfik Fikret; (Persian) Mawlana Jalaluddin Rumi, Sa'di Shirazi, Hafiz Shirazi; 
(Arabic) Ali b. Abi Talib, ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani, Imam Busiri, Nabigha; ‘Antara, 
Quss b. Sa'ida, Tubba, and so on. 

Said Nursi mentioned certain poems by Hazrat ‘Ali (May God be pleased with 
him) and Abd al-Qadir Gilani (May God be pleased with him) in so far as they 

19. Sozler, 677. 

20. Siizler, 213. 
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possess aspects which look to the Risale-i Nur, related to their letters and the sci¬ 
ence of iafr It is striking that for the most part he considered sufi poets to be 
resf.iL, as is to to'— fro m his quotiagfromft. 

sian literature. Niyazi Misri has a special place among these. In the Twenty S x h 
Flash he quotes four couplets of the poem the last word of each couplet isi a- 
ber" (unaware), in an atmosphere which plucks the heartstrings of the readers. 
Each day a stone from the building of my life falls to the ground; 

Heedless one! You slumber —the building is in ruins— unaware. 

While my heart desired its immortality, Reality required the passing of my 

body; , 

I am afflicted with an ill, of which even Luqman was unaware. 

I had concluded no trade; the capital of life was lost; 
l arrived at the road, but the caravan had moved on, unaware. 

Lamenting, I continued down the road, all alone, a stranger; ^ 

My eyes weeping, my heart in anguish, my mind bewildered, unaware. 

Bediuzzaman recalls the succinct lines of Ibrahim Hakk, 
response to the Mu'tazilites 1 claim that man creates his own actions, thus trans 

gressing the bounds of man s will. 

Let’s see what the Master does; 

■ Whatever He does, it is best! 12 

On the one hand, Bediuzzaman encourages people to discover to inner 
worlds and on the other he tries to establish social justice. In doing this, he gives 
r p ;“e m the Risale-, Nur to two couplets of Namik Kemal, and one of Tevfk 

Fikret: . , 

One who assists oppressors is the world’s most despicable being; 

He is a dog, who receives pleasure from serving the unjust. 

It is not possible through tyranny and injustice to destroy freedom; 

Try to remove consciousness, if you can, from human ki . 

If tyranny has cannon, shot, and forts, 

Right has an untwistable arm, a constant face. 

He also wrote poems in the style of ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani, Nami ema , 
and Tevfik Fikret. 28 


21. Lem-alar, 209-10 / The Flashes Collection, 288-9. 

22. Mektubat, 246 / Letters, 267. 

23. Mektubat, 395 / Letters, 425. 

24. Lem’alar, 160 / The Flashes Collection, Tib. 

25. Mektubat, 76 / Utters, 96. 

26. Sbzler, 210 / The Words, 233. 

27. Lem’alar, 160 / The Flashes Collection, 226. 

28. Mektubat, 76 / Utters, 96. 
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IV. Bediuzzaman’s views on poetry 

In the Risale-i Nur, Bediuzzaman gives importance to the principles of elo¬ 
quence (or rhetoric), rather than to poetry. Of the three ‘Makale’s’ which make 
up the work Muhakemat, one is called “Unsuru’l-Belagat” (The Elements of Elo¬ 
quence). Questions related to eloquence are presented in this chapter in twelve 
sections. 

His approach here is is based on the Islamic attitude towards poetry, for in the 
Qur an, it says: “We have not instructed [the Prophet] in poetry, nor is it meet 
for him ... that Book is pure admonishment and a perspicuous Qur'an .” 29 While 
in a Hadith, the criterion “There is wisdom in poetry” has been laid down. 30 
Bediuzzaman utilized poetry as the Prophet (PBUH) had done, but did not give 
it priority. In conveying the message of Islam, he gave importance to content 
over form, and it is striking that he did not use the established poetic rhymes and 
metres, preferring the order which arises from the meanings. He emphasized this 
with the words: “The natural channel of ideas and emotions is the order of the 
meanings.” 31 

Because in poetry imagination and reality are interwoven, Divine Determin¬ 
ing did not open that door to Bediuzzaman, but planted him firmly in the valley 
of prose: 

“For sure poetry is a valuable and pleasant means of expression, but because imagi¬ 
nation predominates in it, it confuses reality, and changes the form of the truths. 
Sometimes imagination and reality change places. Since I was destined for future 
service of the All-Wise Qur’an, which is pure truth and reality, as an instance of 
Divine grace, Divine Determining did not open the door of poetry to me. An inner 
meaning of the verse We have not instructed [the Prophet] in poetry, nor is it meet 
for him looks to this.” 32 

A. Poetry 

I. Poetry should not take the place of the Qur'an 

Bediuzzaman Said Nursi says that the Divine Word cannot be compared with 
poetry and that the language of the Qur’an is superior to everything relative. 
Since its verses speak of the Divine acts and attributes, and poetry discusses 
other things, the Qur’an is exempt from the imaginary worlds of poetry. 33 Said 
Nursi recalls the verse We have not instructed [the Prophet] in poetry, nor is it 
meet for him; this is no less than a message and a Qur’an making things cleat 34 
in Sura Ya. Sin., and says: 

"... the mark of poetry is to adorn insignificant and dull facts with big and shin¬ 
ing images and fancies, and make them attractive. Whereas the truths of the Qur’an 

29. Qur’an, 36:69. 

30. Canan, Ibrahim, Kiiliib-u. Sitte Muhtasari, Terciime ve Seliri, Ankara, Akcag Yaymlari 1989, 
viii, 182. 

31. NursT, Bediuzzaman Said, Muhakemat, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1991,77. 

32. Barla Lahikasi, 178. 

33. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevi-i Nuriye, Istanbul, Envar Nesriyat 1984, 190-1. 

34. Qur’an, 36:69. 
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are so great, elevated, shining and brilliant that compared to them even the greatest 
and most brilliant imaginings appear to be dull and insignificant.” 

Another reason the Qur’an is not in verse is that its verses could not be con¬ 
tained within the poetic forms: 

“Another reason the Qur’an of Miraculous Exposition is not in verse, despite the 
perfection of its word-order and orderedness and its expounding with its well- 
ordered styles the order and art of the book of the universe, is that by not entering 
under the restrictions of metre, each star of its verses can be a sort of centre to the 
most of the other verses, and be a brother to them, and each can form a connecting 
line with the verses within the sphere encompassing it in order to be a bond in the 
relationships which exist between them. It is as if each independent verse has an 
eye which looks to most of the other verses, and a face turned towards them.” 

The Qur’an’s eloquence is superior to all human eloquence, and it defeated 
the 7th century masters of Arab literature: 

“From that age till now the Qur’an has demonstrated such eloquence that it 
caused Labid’s daughter to remove from the walls of the Ka‘ba the famous verses 
written in gold of the most celebrated poets called ‘the Seven Hanging Poems,’ and 
to declare while doing so: ‘Beside the verses of the Qur’an these no longer have 
any value!’ 

“Also when a bedouin poet heard the verse, Therefore expound openly what 
you are commanded 37 being recited, he bowed down in prostration. When asked if 
he had become a Muslim, he replied: ‘No, I was prostrating before the eloquence 
of this verse.’ 

“Also, thousands of brilliant scholars and learned literary figures like the gen¬ 
iuses of the science of rhetoric, ‘Abd al-Qahir Juijani, Sakkaki, and Zamakhshan 
all reached the conclusion that, ‘The Qur’an’s eloquence is beyond man’s power, 
he could not achieve it.’” 38 

2. The nature of poetry is to be a mirror to the external world, and to resem¬ 
ble nature and imitate it 

Said Nursi said that the function of poetry is to “represent the laws and meas¬ 
ures of the outside world.” 39 To do this is also the source of life of eloquence and 
the philosophy of rhetoric. He considers that the poet should read the book or the 
universe like a student and reflect the laws of creation: 40 

“Through comparison and allegory, and by way of circulation, and the disposal of 
fancy it is to establish in spiritual matters and conduct, which are poetical, the laws 
of the outer realities. That is to say, like a mirror, it represents the rays of reality 
which are reflected from outside. It is as though with its imaginary art and verbal 
embellishments, it imitates and relates creation and nature.” 41 

35. Sozler, 127 / The Words, 151. 

36. Sozler, 127 / The Words, 151. 

37. Qur’an, 15:94. 

38. Sozler, 411 / The Words, 460. 

39. Muhakemat, 91. 

40. Muhakemat, 96. 

41. Muhakemat, 91. 
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Aristotle was of the opinion that in general the art of poetry was tied to two 
fundamental aspects of human nature: “the compulsion to imitate,” and the 
pleasure” received from all the products of imitation. 42 

3. Poetry should reflect “sheer beauty” 

Sheer beauty ( hiisn-i miicerred) are beauties like existence, life, and belief, 
which are not lost when their conditions disappear, but of themselves are beauti¬ 
ful and whose beauty is not dependent on other things. Beauty which becomes 
apparent through the measured combination of materials is not sheer beauty. 
Sheer beauty has no physical existence. Bediuzzaman says: 

“Sheer beauty, the source of all beauty, is contained in perfect order. It is the gar¬ 
den of the flowers of eloquence known as subtle virtues and qualities.” 43 

Sheer beauty gives shape and form to the allusions overlying the true mean¬ 
ings of poetry, and emerges from the equilibrium of the meanings intended by 
the Shari‘a: “The true meaning should have a stamp. What defines the stamp is 
the sheer beauty born of the balance between the aims of the Shari a. 44 

Said Nursi’s view of sheer beauty opens up the horizons of pure poetry. 

4. Imagination in poetry should be bound to reality 

Said Nursi’s views on this subject are within the perspective of the last four 
verses of Sura al-Shu‘ara: And the poets —it is those straying in evil, who fol¬ 
low * See you not that they wander distractedly in every valley? * And that they 
say what they practise not?— * Except those who believe, work righteousness, 
engage much in the remembrance of God. And defend themselves only after they 
are unjustly attacked. And soon will the unjust assailants know what vicissitudes 
their affairs will take. 45 

Since it is not generally possible to restrain the power of imagination, it leads 
to false interpretations of things and events, and to deviation from the truth: 

“For sure poetry is a valuable and pleasant means of expression, but because imagi¬ 
nation predominates in it, it confuses reality, and changes the form of the truths. 
Sometimes imagination and reality change places. Since I was destined for future 
service of the All-Wise Qur’an, which is pure truth and reality, as an instance of 
Divine grace. Divine Determining did not open the door of poetry to me. An inner 
meaning of the verse We have not instructed [the Prophet] in poetry, nor is it meet 
for him looks to this.” 46 

Possessing this dangerous quality, poetry can be held in balance only by not 
severing the relations between imagination and reality. Bediuzzaman illustrates 
this with the allegory of a seed and a tree: “It is essential that a grain of truth is 
found in every imagining.” 47 

42. Aristoteles, Poetika [Trans: Ismail Tunali], Istanbul, Remzi Yayinevi 1987, 16. 

43. Muhakemat, 77-8. 

44. Muhakemat, 23. 

45. Qur’an, 26:224-7. 

46. Barla Lahikasi, 178. 

47. Muhakemat, 81. 
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5. What is basic to poetry is not rhyme and metre, but inner harmony 

Said Nursi considered the inner face of things and events rather than their 
externals, and directed attention from the periphery to the centre. At the begin¬ 
ning of his work Lemeat, he makes some very interesting observations. He 
describes those who forget the contents and pursue rhyme and metre as “sacrific¬ 
ing lucidness to rhyme” and “chipping away and filing the body to suit the 
clothes.” 

“In accordance the rule ‘A man is hostile to what he does not know, I have 
attached no importance to the rules of versification and rhyme, since I do not know 
them. I at no time wanted to change the form of reality in accordance with the 
wishes of versification as though sacrificing lucidness to rhyme. I have clothed the 
most exalted truths in a rumpled dress in this unversified, unrhymed piece. Firstly, 

I did not know any better and was only thinking of the meaning. Secondly, I 
wanted to demonstrate my criticism of those poets who chip away and file the body 
to suit the clothes. ... A hat may be without a tassel, and metre may be without 
rhyme, and verse without rules. I think that if the words and versification attract the 
attention through their art, they busy it with themselves. It is better to be at odds 
and ends in order not to distract attention from the meaning.” 48 

These lines show that free verse is his aim, and advise that form should not be 
more attractive than content. Attention should rather be drawn to inner harmony: 
“It is the order of the meanings which afford a spiritual harmony to the songs of 
the nightingales.” 49 

B. The poet 

The poet is a nightingale captivated by the flowers in the gardens of creation. 
His songs are the garden of the flowers of eloquence, that is, “sheer beauty.” 

“As for sheer beauty, it is the garden of the flowers of eloquence known as 
subtle points and qualities. The flowers’ garden are the songs of the nightingales 
called poets, which are manifested in the gardens of creation and worship the 
blooms.” 50 

V. Conclusion 

The poetic style of the Risale-i Nur should be benefited from in the teaching 
of Art, Aesthetics, and Turkish Language and Literature. 

Bediuzzaman was a master of prose in an electric style. In conformity with 
the Qur’anic method, he wrote in prose. That is, he chose prose rather than 
poetry. To put it another way, he combined prose and poetry. Poetry itself may 
be seen in this light. Differently to the tradition of metre in Turkish poetry, a line 
of development which begins with ‘miistezad’ and stretches to free verse, and 
makes its existence ever more strongly felt, is parallel to the Qur’anic Style and 
the points which the Risale-i Nur makes. Said Nursi’s approach should be borne 
in mind in the face of the view that poetry is fantasy or a superficial means of 
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gratification, for it recommends avoiding extremes in either direction, and places 

importance on the sequence of the meanings. 

Although Bediuzzaman was not a poet, he gave it a place in life and consid¬ 
ered the part together with the whole. In his anthropocentric view of this world 
and the hereafter, the axis of belief and sincerity formed the spiritual dynamic of 
society. He always looked at the world of poetry from this angle. 


* H= * 
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Bediuzzaman Said Nursi: 

The Kalam Scholar of the Modern Age 

Muhsin ‘Abd al-Hamid 


At the end of the 19th century, all the tyrannical and destructive forces in the 
world united in planning to extinguish the light of Islam, distance its members 
from it, and to tear down the Islamic state that for five centuries had guarded the 
honour of Islam. Moreover, apostates appeared from within it, and seizing the 
opportunity, showed their true faces. They speedily spread their propaganda, 
deceiving people, and doing their utmost to have the Islamic lands occupied by 
enemy forces. The international Jewish leaders and Mason lodges were directing 
this, while the crusader-minded states gave powerful support to bring down the 
Islamic state, have its honour trampled underfoot, blood 1 split, its values, bal¬ 
ances, and laws changed, to cause corruption worldwide, establish what is 
unlawful, spread denial and atheism, to expel Muslims from the civilization of 
belief and learning, and-have it changed into the civilization of disbelief and 
rebellion. 

However, these fearsome threats stirred into action the bewildered and 
defeated masses with their dessicated bodies and petrified minds. Overwhelming 
need was felt for reformists, resolute voices, the ideas of the religious scholars, 
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and the blood of martyrs. Every blow received further exalted the phrase “There 
is no god but God, Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 

Throughout the centuries the Muslims of Turkey shared in this struggle and 
jihad by fighting mighty battles in the way of Islam, defending with the blood of 
pious martyrs the Muslim Umma and the holy places like Mecca and Medina 
and the Masjid al-Aqsa against the powerful crusader armies. So too it fell to 
them to once again raise up the Umma’s honour. A second tragedy, like that of 
Andalusia, was thus prevented for the Muslim Arabs of the East. With these 
open breaches being stopped up, the oceans before them were obstructed and the 
advancing armies halted, and the fearsome vacuum filled. 

The Sustainer of the all the worlds wished that this Muslim Umma, the last 
bearers of the heavenly message to all the universe, should not perish. So from it 
He sent loyal friends of His, learned men who acted in accordance with their 
knowledge, interpreters of the law who scattered light, and sincere regenerators 
of religion. They all demonstrated the miracle of Islam so that they might save 
the Umma from its civilizational decline, and through its beliefs, which are in 
accordance with human nature, and through the wisdom of the Shari‘a. and its 
high morality, they might return the Umma to the compassionate embrace of 
Islam and its dominical civilization. 

Thus, Almighty God gave success to the great Ustad, the glorious leader, and 
steadfast caller to Islam, Bediuzzaman, in carrying out numerous good works in 
this noble Islamic land. 

In the field of Islamic politics he proceeded with the greatest caution, acted 
intelligently, and chose a peaceful stance. Conforming to the contemporary con¬ 
ditions, he sought in its deepest roots the cures for the Umma’s sicknesses, 
founded the external matters of social life on firm principles, and instead of cam¬ 
paigning with empty propaganda, he took problems to the platform of profound 
thought. Thus he purified minds, cured opinions, identified the enemies, and pre¬ 
pared the Umma to re-form, when it had begun to be split up. . 

Bediuzzaman chose this way out of his powerful belief, confident certainty, 
dignity, firm character and great courage. However much he possessed the abil¬ 
ity to direct bloody wars and oppose with violence the rulers of the day, he knew 
that such a course of action would not be in the interests of the Islamic Umma. 
He understood perfectly that what the Umma needed was not martyrs that go 
victim to internal dissension, but loyal scholars, leaders who act in accordance 
with their knowledge, and rulers who think deeply over matters. This was essen¬ 
tial for the saving of belief, the prevention of the defections from religion caused 
by ‘civilization,’ ignorance, and the eradication of the deceptions of Christians, 
the conspiracies of Jews, and the treachery of dissemblers. 

Bediuzzaman was of the opinion that ‘ilm al-kalam (theology) at that time did 
not have the capacity to direct the struggles of the modem age in the field of the 
tenets of belief. It had fulfilled its purpose since it was preoccupied with termi¬ 
nology and arguments about theological theory, and functioned according to the 
knowledge of a former age. 
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The method of the Mu'tazilite scholars was considered inadequate, for they 
had embarked on a struggle to distance the concept of the Divine attributes from 
the Christian belief in the Trinity, and had tried to protect Muslims from imagi¬ 
nary association of partners with God and from the Rawaqis of the past re- 
emerging. 

Similarly, the method of preserving the chief texts in the face of the 
Mu'tazilites by not comparing the writings of Islam and the writings about theo¬ 
logical disputes and terminology, no longer had any meaning. 

So too, in the new areas of striving today, there was little relevance in the 
method of the Ash'aris and their attempts to bring the two groups closer to 
together and find a middle way in questions in the old science of kalam related 
to reconciling ‘reason’ and ‘revelation,’ for that kalam had been an ideology 
acceptable by the Muslims and societies of that time. 

Finally, the ascetic sufis, who were engrossed in their spiritual journeying and 
were not concerned with current affairs, could they have halted the acceptance of 
the moral principles of a materialist civilization which in all its aspects reflected 
ignorance? How could they have directed any movement against that storm of 
ignorance that was shaking the world, and its destructive principles that were 
destroying everything? 

In the shadow of this backwardness and decline of civilization and the weak¬ 
ness of the Muslim’s belief, Islam and the Muslims of today were awaiting a 
scholar of kalam with a highly developed, fine understanding and awareness of 
civilization, someone whose perception, moulded by belief, was of sufficient 
depth to understand all the Islamic sciences, and the struggle between the system 
of Islamic civilization and that of Western civilization. , . 

Divine will dictated that Bediuzzaman Said Nursi should appear at this time, 
as a scholar of kalam possessing all the necessary attributes. As follows: 

The First: Bediuzzaman laid open to its full extent the ideological assault on 
Islamic beliefs, on its majesty and the elevatedness of its Shari‘a, and the moral 
order that penetrated to the very the souls of Muslims. And he pointed out how 
this was being waged on numerous fronts, from the offices of the Westerners to 
the press, publications, culture, and educational organs which the atheists, dis¬ 
semblers, Masons, and their neophytes directed in their attempts to spread mod¬ 
em materialistic ideas. 

Secondly: He attempted to set forth a science of kalam based on the Qur’an, 
and on all evidences from the abstract to the concrete, and he accomplished this 
through the consciousness and experience of the perfect conformity between the 
Qur’an which is read, the Qur’an which is observed, and the third Qur’an, the 
model person of God’s Messenger (PBUH), with the appearance of whom the 
universe reached perfect fulfilment, and who is considered to be its most valu¬ 
able fruit. 

Bediuzzaman did not suffice with the subjects of the old science of kalam\ he 
went beyond it and set out a comprehensive method for proving the (Divine) 
existence. In doing this he gave a place to man and nature. In setting out these 
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questions from the point of view of materialist philosophy, he developed a sys¬ 
tem of kalam completely opposed to the Western ideological systems. 

Thirdly: Bediuzzaman saw that in the struggle between the weak and defeated 
Islamic Umma and its powerful, arrogant enemies, the Muslims had insufficient 
forces. For the enemies employed a truly fearsome method of structural ‘clean¬ 
ing up’ against everything preventing the Umma changing its identity and con¬ 
forming to the order of an infidel society, such as flaying its skin, and making it 
adopt a culture so that no tie, religious, historical, civilizational, or philological, 
remained with its past. 

The Fourth: He decided to create a comprehensive method which would ena¬ 
ble all Muslims to withstand this mighty assault on a single front. For he 
believed that there were only two fronts in the universe: the front of belief and 
the Most Merciful, and the front of disbelief and Satan, which opposes it. 

The Fifth: Bediuzzaman did not believe in partial knowledge, considering it to 
be the result of a defective human reason. We may say that if a Muslim scholar 
acquires knowledge of one science or very limited learning, or becomes 
absorbed in only one of the Divine mysteries, doubtless he will unable to attain a 
comprehensive knowledge or grasp the laws which bind the universe. 

Thus, Bediuzzaman explained that with its premises, and its conclusions in 
the inner and outer worlds, understanding of the Qur’an had led to a perfect bal¬ 
ance in the thought of Muslim scholars and men of kndwledge. For the Qur’an’s 
way is the most direct way to man’s inborn nature, and stirs into action his mind, 
which seeks the truth, and his heart, which constantly struggles to retain life. 

Thus, Bediuzzaman’s method in his matchless work, the Risale-i Nur, was 
preserved from the intellectual skids encountered in the discussions of others 
about the Qur’anic injunctions and the changing necessities of life; it was pre¬ 
served too from defective human understanding, and from deviating from the 
guidance of the Qur’an and Sunna. We may mention here his superior ability to 
pass to the furthest meanings when discussing the levels of existence in the most 
extensive sphere within the bounds of human power. 

The Sixth: Bediuzzaman distinguished sharply between Divine revelation and 
the Islamic historical movement. In this respect he was a regenerator of religion 
in the true meaning. He strove to revivify the Umma at this time and place, in 
the struggle of civilizations of the present. But he did this under the direction of 
the Holy Qur’an and its Divine instruction, under the leadership of God’s Mes¬ 
senger (PBUH), and in the light of the, elevated, fine values which gave form to 
the works of the mujahid scholars. 

Bediuzzaman called on people neither to turn back, nor to get caught up on 
the present. He believed in the necessity of the Muslim Umma being in perpetual 
motion and Islamic thought being renewed every century. It was his view that 
the Umma should remain aloof from the materialist thought which is tied to cen¬ 
tres of power directed by various Jews, Christians, and the atheists of the modern 
age, and that it should rise to the level of civilization mankind has now reached. 

The Seventh: Bediuzzaman accepted the philosophy which is based on truth 
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and belief, but he rejected the philosophy which, founded on futility, denies the 
God and Orderer of the cosmos and rejects the principles of the True Religion. 
He considered this latter philosophy to be a means of deviating into misguidance 
and atheism, and falling into the putrid hellish morass of lifeless nature. Philoso¬ 
phy in this form takes force as its point of support in society; its aim in all things 
is self-interest; its principle in life is conflict; it encourages racialism in the rela¬ 
tions between different societies. And as Bediuzzaman said, the mark of force is 
enmity; the mark of self-interest, fighting over benefits; the mark of conflict, dis¬ 
pute and strife; and the mark of racialism, hostility. 

However, if the term is permissible, Qur’anic philosophy takes truth instead 
of force, God’s pleasure instead of self-interest, co-operation and mutual assis¬ 
tance in life instead of conflict, and bonds of humanity and religion instead of 
racialism. 

Bediuzzaman did not only reject materialist philosophy, he also rejected the 
way of philosophy, also known as ancient divine philosophy, which was founded 
by Greek philosophers like Plato and Anstotle, and was also influenced by 
Greek philosophy, and students of which, like Farabi and Ibn Sina, could not 
attain even the lowest degree of belief, since they did not accept the Qur’an as 
their master. " 

The Eighth: Bediuzzaman also rejected the cultural bases of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. For it inclines towards materialism. But on the other hand, he did not 
oppose the scientific front of this civilization. His standpoint here was to urge 
Muslims to discover the laws of life, and to profit from them in order to establish 
civilization and achieve progress. Such a course of action is necessary in order to 
build powerful societies. That is to say, in addition to believing that Islamic soci¬ 
eties should preserve their own beliefs, nobility, and essential values, Bediuzza¬ 
man thought that they were in need of modem technology. 

The Ninth: Although it is not the last, finally, Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 
believed not in anarchy in social change, but in order. He believed in gradual 
change, and rejected precipitateness or hastiness. For to be precipitate is to 
oppose the order of the universe, which is based on gradual change. 

In place of precipitateness, therefore, which causes upheavals in the life of 
society, makes evil prevail everywhere, and causes grievous destruction, Bediuz¬ 
zaman foresaw social change tied to the law of natural change, which starts at 
the bottom and continues to the top. 

Bediuzzaman believed that change would be realized through social aware¬ 
ness, a sound cause, and peaceful action. He certainly did not look favourably on 
armed jihad within Islamic society against the state and its institutions. For in his 
view, this would be advantageous only to external enemies, who were lying in 
wait for such an inopportune time for the Islamic society. 

Nevertheless, he did not deny that the club might be used in the final stages of 
the construction of an Islamic society, by powerful, believing rulers. For in such 
a situation, in regard to interpretations of the Imam Martyr (May God be pleased 
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with him) and of Bediuzzaman, it would mean that advice and guidance were 
without benefit. 

This then is the great scholar, educator, and renewer of the science of kalam, 
the man of action I have been able to discover from his matchless, brilliant 
Words (the Risale-i Nur), which always urge the totality of the Islamic and 
human structure forward, Ustad Bediuzzaman. He is the leader , from whom 
grace and blessings poured forth, like the abundance of the spring, which he 
loved and every year embraced with his whole soul and being; and who like a 
commander, ordered to advance in divisions the matchless words in his brilliant, 
light-scattering, Qur’anic treatises, which he wrote in order to save the faith of 
believers. For they were afflicted with heedlessness, and plans had been set 
against them by their enemies with the aim of stealing their belief, alienating 
them from their culture, changing their way of life, and preventing then voice 

ever again rising strongly. . _ -• r 

We may therefore say that Bediuzzaman’s method of renewal in the field of 
kalam, which aimed to change it, was not directed at any specific problem or 
specific time. This comprehensive method rather constitutes a firm basis in con¬ 
formity with the language and life-style of the age and with the straggles that 
take place in this age of ignorance, and with the behavioural norms of the 

Umma. 

The knowledge of the kalam scholars of the past consisted of what was writ¬ 
ten in books. Bediuzzaman, however, started from the books, then surpassing 
them, reached out to the universe, the Qur’an, and God’s Messenger (PBUH), 
and moving on from here to social action based on belief, he strove to reform 
those people who had been corrupted. 

And this is the great difference between abstract knowledge and applied 
knowledge, and restricted knowledge and absolute knowledge. 

May Almighty God bestow His mercy on Bediuzzaman in the most abundant 
fashion, and reward him in the best way. May He resurrect him together with the 
prophets and messengers, the martyrs and the righteous. And they are the best o 

companions. 

As-salamu alaykum wa rahmatullahi wa baralcatuhu. 


* * * 


Bediuzzaman’s Views on Ijtihad 

Mustafa Baktir 


I. Definition of Ijtihad and Conditions of Being a Mujtahid 

A. What is Ijtihad? 

The word ijtihad is derived from the root jahd, meaning exerting oneself to 
obtain something. In this context, it is a mujtahid exerting himself to the utmost 
in order to make a ruling of the Shan‘a from specific evidences. If we analyze 
this definition, the following elements emerge: 

(1) One who exerts himself to understand a ruling of the Shari’a being a mui- 
tahid. . 

(2) A mujtahid exerting himself to grasp the matter thoroughly. 

(3) This exertion should be in order to understand the injunctions of the 
Shari'a and those pertaining to actions. 

(4) Ijtihad being carried out according to particular principles and by deduc¬ 
tion from specific evidences. 

It is therefore not ijtihad to leam a question from books or by asking scholars. 
The mujtahid is someone who has the ability to carry out ijtihad, and fulfils 

all the necessary conditions. The conditions are as follows: 

B. The conditions for being a Mujtahid 

1) Knowledge of Arabic: Before everything the mujtahid has to have a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the styles, eloquence, and subtleties of the Arabic language 
For the two chief sources of Islam, the Qur’an and Sunna, are in Arabic. 
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2) Knowledge of the Qur’an: The Qur’an being the main source of religion, 
he should know it all generally, and have more detailed knowledge of the verses 
related to the injunctions ( ahkam ) of jurisprudence (fiqh), and he should be 
acquainted with all their finer points. 

3) Knowledge ofHadiths: Since the Hadiths of God’s Messenger (PBUH) are 
the second main source of Islamic law, they are part of the mujtahid! s area of 
interest. He should know not only the content of the Hadiths, but the degrees of 
their soundness. 

4) Knowledge of the injunctions about which there is consensus (ijmaj: The 
mujtahid should know the questions about which the scholars of fiqh have 
reached consensus and should be extremely careful not to pass any judgements 
opposed to them. For it is not permissible to carry out ijtihad on any question 
about which there is consensus. 

5) Knowledge of the principles of fiqh: In order to carry out ijtihad on a ques¬ 
tion, he should know the evidences of the Shari‘a and their order of precedence. 
He can know the meaning of the words and their order of precedence only 
through knowledge of this science. 

6) Knowledge of the aims of the Shari'a: Shatibi (d. 790/1388) in particular 
emphasized the importance of this condition, which means understanding the 
aims and purposes of the Shari’a. This is the first and most important of the two 
conditions that have to be fulfilled by the mujtahid. 1 

7) The ability to carry out ijtihad: The mujtahid has to possess the accurate 
perception, innate capacity, arid mental clarity necessary to make precise and 
swift decisions. If he lacks the capacity, he cannot be a mujtahid even if he ful¬ 
fils the other conditions. 

8) Good intention and sound belief: Imam Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) stated that 
for thefatwa (ruling) of a mujtahid to be acceptable, he had firstly to be just, of 
good character, and righteous. A ruling given by a person lacking those qualities 
is not acceptable. 2 Bediuzzaman laid down the condition for those who carry out 
ijtihad of their having “perfect taqwa" and the intention “to conform to the. 
essentials of religion.” 3 

II. Is the Door of Ijtihad Open or Closed? 

One of the questions debated most in connection with ijtihad is whether or not 
any century can be without a mujtahid. It is expressed as “Khuluw al-asr min al- 
mujtahidin ,” and sometimes discussed in terms of whether or not the gate of ijti¬ 
had is open. Although some scholars of fiqh have asserted that since the fourth 
century of the Hijra the gate of ijtihad has been closed, there have been others 
who have stated that it will be open till the Last Day. I want firstly to give the 
different views of the scholars, and then describe the points Bediuzzaman makes 
and his analyses. 

1. Shatibi, Ibrahim b. Mosa, al-Muwafaqdt ft Usui al-SharVa, Egypt, iv, 105-6. 

2. Ghazall, AbQ Hamid Muhammad, al-Mustasfd ft 'Ilm al-Usul, Egypt 1324, ii, 350. 

3. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sozler, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1960, 451 / The Words [English 
trans.], Sozler Publications 1993, 496. 


A. Those who say that no century can be without its mujtahid 

According to one group of scholars, it is not possible for any century or age to 
be without a mujtahid. Imam Suyuti (d. 911/1505) held this view, and wrote an 
independent work as a refutation of those who opposed it. 4 The following Hadith 
forms the proof for those supporting this view: 

“One group of my Umma will persist in the truth. Those who oppose them will be 
unable to harm them. Finally God’s command will be given while they are in that 
state.” 5 

B. Those who say that some centuries maybe without mujtahids 

According to another group of fiqh scholars, it is permissible for any century 
to be without a mujtahid, as actually happened. Although Shawkani (d. 1250/ 
1832) said that Imam Ghazzali and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) were of 
this view, 6 1 could find nothing to confirm it their books. We see that the Shafi'i 
Sayfuddin al-‘Amidi (d. 631/1233), the Hanifis Ibn al-Humam (d. 861/1457), 
Ibn Amir al-Hajj (d. 879/1475) and other fiqh scholars held this view too. 7 Their 
evidence for this is the following Hadith, related by ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr: 

“Once Almighty God has bestowed knowledge on you. He will not forcibly, take it 
from you. But He will take the scholars from within society together with their 
knowledge. Then matters will remain to an ignorant group. The people will ask 
them concerning their religious needs, and replying in accordance with their per¬ 
sonal opinions and wishes, they will lead the people astray, and they too will be in 
misguidance.” 8 

The reason for this view was the anarchy in the issuing of rulings and carrying 
out of ijtihad from the third century onwards, and was given as the explanation 
for the ruling that the door of ijtihad had been closed. 9 

C. Shatibi’s view 

The interpretation 6f Shatibi, who introduced new methods in the science of 
the principles of fiqh, differed to the above. In his view, ijtihad was of two sorts: 

The First was the ijtihad which will continue till the Last Day. It is not possi¬ 
ble for this ijtihad to cease before that happens. Ijtihad of this sort consists of 
defining whether or not a primary matter or reason (‘ilia) is present exactly in 
secondary matters, and is known as tahqiq al-manat. For example, in the Qur’an, 

4. Suyflfi, Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman, Kitab al-Radd 'ala Man Akhlada Ilal-Radd, Beirut 
1983, 97; Shawkani, Muhammad b. ‘All, Irshad al-Fuhul, Beirut, 222; Ibn Badran, ‘Abd al-Qadir b. 
Ahmad. al-Madkhal. D2r Ihya’u’l-Turath al-‘Arabi, 191; al-ZuhayH, Wahbi, Usui al-Fiqli al-lslami, 
Damascus 1986, ii, 1070; Karaman, Hayreddin, Islam Hukukunda lctihad, Ankara 1975, 183. 

5. Bukhari, Tawhld, 29, viii 189; al-I‘tisam, 10, viii 149; Muslim, al-Imara, 170, No: 1920; Tir- 
midhi, Fitan, 51; Ibn Mdja, Muqaddima, 1. 

6. Shawkani, Irshad al-Fuhul, 223. 

7. al-Amidl, Sayf al-Din ‘AH b. Abl ‘AH, al-Ilikam ft Usui al-Ahkam, Cairo 1968, iv, 202-3; Ibn 
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Almighty God says: “And take for witness two persons from among you, endued 
with justice..” 10 There is need to establish who possesses the attribute of ‘jus¬ 
tice,’ the limi ts of which are specified by the Shari‘a. This attribute starts with 
Abu Bakr and continues to people of much lower degree. One has to expend all 
one’s power to establish whether or not it is found in someone. It is natural that 
all judges, Muftis, and anyone authorized even, can perform ijtihad of this sort. 
For someone authorized, even if they are illiterate, may decide whether or not 
any unstipulated action made mistakenly while performing the obligatory 
prayers has invalidated the prayers, or whether or not it is excusable. 11 

The Second: To come to the ijtihad that may cease to be practised in time; it is 
of three sorts: 

a) Tanqih al-manat: This is the differentiation from other attributes by means 
of ijtihad of an attribute which is basic to the making of a ruling. In some 
Qur’anic verses and Hadiths, the attribute which is possibly the primary matter 
or reason is mentioned jointly with others. The primary matter has to be differen¬ 
tiated by means of ijtihad from those that have been abrogated. 

b) Takhrij al-manat: Here, there is no indication or explanation concerning 

the primary matter or reason in the verses or Hadiths which define the ruling. 
The primary matter or reason has to be established in various ways through ijti¬ 
had. / 

c) A second sort of the tahqiq al-manat mentioned above, which is a more 

subtle and profound matter. This too may cease. 12 

D. Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s view 

Bediuzzaman’s view and evaluation of this question is somewhat different. 
He maintains that the door of ijtihad is open, but at the present time there are a 
number of obstacles preventing it being entered. 

1. The increase of innovations in the Islamic world: According to Bediuzza¬ 

man, on a stormy day in winter one blocks up small holes, let alone opening up 
new doors. To try to open up holes in a wall in order to repair it while it is threat¬ 
ened by the full force of a flood, is likely to cause it to be washed away. Bediuz¬ 
zaman continues: ' r. 

“In just the same way, at this time of denial and the assault of the customs of 
Europe and the legion of innovations and the destruction of misguidance, to open 
up new doors in the citadel of Islam in the name of ijtihad, and make openings that 
will be the means of those bent on destruction scaling the walls and entering it, is a 
crime against Islam.” 13 

2. The essentials of religion being in danger: According to Bediuzzaman, at 
the present time, the fundamentals of religion are in danger. In any event, there 
is no need for ijtihad in these basic matters. Religion cannot exist without them. 
The essentials of religion should therefore be firstly established and revived. 

10. Qur’an, 65:2. 

11. Shatibi, al-Muwafaqat, iv, 89-93. 

12. Ibid., 95 ff. 

13. Sozler, 449 / The Words, 495. 
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Moreover, the ijtihads carried out by early scholars can meet our needs in many 
matters. Bediuzzaman says that to leave them aside and carry out new ijtihad is 
therefore “an innovation and a betrayal of Islam.” 14 

3. The environmental factor in raising mujtahids: On looking at human his¬ 
tory, we see that every century some things have been sought after and that peo¬ 
ple have expended all their strength to obtain them. According to Bediuzzaman, 
in the age of the righteous first generations of Islam, the thing most sought after 
was as follows: 

“... Deducing from the Word of the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth His 
wishes and what He wants of us were the most sought-after goods, and obtaining 
the means to gain through the light of prophethood and the Qur’an, eternal happi¬ 
ness in the world of the hereafter, which had been revealed to such a degree it 
could not be concealed.” 15 

Bediuzzaman described as follows the environmental factor in raising mujtah¬ 
ids in the times near the era of the Prophet (PBUH): 

“At that time, since minds, hearts and spirits were turned with all their strength to 
understanding the wishes of the Sustainer of the Heavens and the Earth, the discus¬ 
sions, conversations, events, and circumstances of man’s social life all looked to 
that. Since they occurred in accordance with those wishes, whoever had high abil¬ 
ity, his heart and nature unconsciously received instruction in knowledge of God 
from everything. He received knowledge from the circumstances, events, and dis¬ 
cussions that took place at that time. As though everything became a teacher for 
such a person, and inculcated in his nature and disposition the preparatory knowl¬ 
edge for independent judgements. That natural instruction illuminated him to such 
a degree that he was almost capable of interpreting the law without acquiring the 
knowledge, to be illuminated without fire... Thus, when someone capable who 
received such natural instruction in this way began to work at interpreting the law, 
his capacity which had become like a match manifested the mystery of Light upon 
Light ; he became qualified to interpret it ( mujtahid ) swiftly and in a brief time.” 16 

However, due to the awesome moral and spiritual pollution of the present day, 
it does not appear possible to find an environment conducive to raising mujtah¬ 
ids. Bediuzzaman gives three main reasons for this: a) the domination of Euro¬ 
pean civilization over Muslims; b) the supremacy of naturalist philosophy; and 
c) the conditions of life becoming more difficult. Because of these, people’s 
minds have become scattered, their endeavour stifled and solidarity broken, and 
their minds have become alienated from spiritual matters. The people of the 
present, who have grown up in such an environment, are in need of ten times 
longer to reach the level of the mujtahids of the early period. 17 

A. Ijtihad should not be forced, but within the natural course of things: There 
is an inclination to grow and expand in all bodies. Since it is natural, it moves 
towards perfection, like the growth and development of a tree and its starting to 

14 . Sozler, 450 / The Words, 496 . 

15 . Sozler, 450 / The Words, 496 . 

16 . Sozler, 450 / The Words, 496 . 

17 . Sozler, 450 / The Words, 496 . 
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produce fruit. However, if this expansion is from without, it leads to the body’s 
destruction and annihilation. Bediuzzaman applies the same comparison to ijti- 
had: 

"... when the inclination to expand and will to interpret the law were present in 
those within the sphere of Islam through the door of perfect taqwa and the way of 
conforming to the essential teachings of Islam, like the righteous early generations, 
that was a perfection and a being perfected. But if such an inclination and desire 
come from those who give up the essentials, prefer the life of this world to that of 
the hereafter, and are tainted by materialist philosophy, it is the means of destroy¬ 
ing the body of Islam and casting off the chain of the Shari'a from the neck.” 18 

5. Distance from the Age of Bliss: The great mujtahids, who belonged to the 
early generations of Islam, were close in time to the Companions of the Prophet, 
and receiving a pure light, were able to carry out ijtihad. But those of the present 
are distant from that age, and can therefore see even the clearest matters only 
with difficulty. 19 

Bediuzzaman discussed these ideas in specific sections in the Twenty-Seventh 
Word, which he called Ijtihad Risalesi (Treatise on Independent Judgements of 
the Law [Ijtihad]). We may list as follows the chief obstacles to ijtihad, taken 
from both the above treatise and other parts of the Risale-i Nur: 

6 . The domination of European civilization and atheistic Western philosophy 
over Muslims. 

7. Increased difficulties in making a livelihood. 

8 . The fact that at the present time the questions olfiqh are considered from 
the point of view of wisdom and benefit, not that of the reason {‘ilia). Although 
the wisdom is taken into account, the rating should not be based on it, but on the 
reason. 

9. The life of this world is now the centre of everyone’s attention, while the 
life of the hereafter remains in second place. 

10. Misunderstanding of the principle of ‘necessity,’ which is a means of 
facilitating things. 20 

III. The Practice of Ijtihad in the Form of Consultation 

Bediuzzaman suffered greatly at the plight of the Islamic world during, the 
period of the Ottoman collapse, and from time to time set out his ideas in the 
press, and produced solutions for its problems. In his view, the Shaykh al- 
Islam’s Office, which represented the Caliphate in Istanbul, should be an institu¬ 
tion not only for Istanbul and the Ottomans, but for the whole Islamic world. In 
its ineffectual state at that time, it was incapable of guiding Istanbul, let alone 
the vast world of Islam. It should be made such that it could gain the confidence 
of the Islamic world and perform its function towards them satisfactorily. 21 


18. Sozler, 451 / The Words, 491. 

19. Sozler, 452-3 / The Words, 499. 

20. Sozler, 450-1 /The Words, 496-7. 

21. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sunuhat, Istanbul 1977, 37-8. (This work was first published in 
Istanbul in 1338/1922). 


Bediuzzaman indicates that with the changing times, rulings may change, and 
the reason ijtihad should be in the form of consultation: 

“We are not in the old times now. Formerly, a single individual ruled, and the 
ruler’s mufti could also be a single individual who corrected and modified his 
ideas. The present, however, is the time of the social collectivity. And the ruler is 
an unemotional, stem collective personality, which is somewhat deaf and emerges 
from the spirit of the collectivity.” 

Bediuzzaman says that the Mufti has need of such a council in order to make 
what he says accepted by the people. For an individual is merely like a mosquito 
before the collective personality of a community. He attributes to “the weakness 
and ineffectiveness of the Shaykh al-Islam’s Office” the “weakness of religion, 
indifference towards the marks of Islam, and anarchy in ijtihad:' that was then 
afflicting society. Then the pronouncements of the Shaykh al-Islam proceeding 
from such a council could make even the greatest genius give up his ijtihad, and 
a consensus could be obtained in many matters. 

All those qualified can interpret the law {ijtihad), but such ijtihad becomes a 
guiding principle only when confirmed by consensus or is accepted by the 
majority of the ‘ulama. A Shaykh al-Islam whose rulings (fatwa ) emerge from 
such a council, would reflect the meaning of this. In Islamic law, actions should 
primarily be in accordance with the view of the majority. At the present time, in 
the face of the anarchy of opinions, there is overwhelming need for such meas¬ 
ures. The council could be set up either in Istanbul, the centre of the Caliphate, 
or somewhere else if necessary. 

Bediuzzaman says that although a number of infrastructural preparations 
should first be made, like “the organization of the Islamic community” and “the 
taking over of the pious foundations ( evkaf) by the Shaykh al-Islam’s Office,” 
these may also done afterwards. He says too that the matter may be performed 
indirectly by the deputies [of the National Assembly], but it would be only indi¬ 
rectly. “But a purely Islamic council is necessary to undertake this vast duty 
directly and primarily.” 22 It should not be forgotten here that there were also 
non-Muslim deputies in the Assembly. Bediuzzaman says too: 

“... the DaruT-Hikmeti’l-lslamiye, which was founded for an important purpose, 
should be raised from the level of an ordinary commission. It should be deemed 
the natural member of the council together with the chiefs of the departments of 
the Shaykh al-Islam’s Office, and for now fifteen or twenty eminent scholars who 
have won the confidence of Islam, both religiously and morally, should be 
attracted from the Islamic world abroad. This forms the basis of this weighty ques¬ 
tion.” 23 

On 16th April, 1916, Bediuzzaman was writing a Qur’anic commentary in 
Arabic entitled Ishdrat al-I'jaz (Signs of Miraculousness), while fighting against 
the Russians in the mountains of Pasinler near Erzurum during the First World 
War. In the introduction to the work, he emphasizes that a successful Qur’anic 


22. Sunuhat, 38-9. 

23. Sunuhat, 40. 
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commentary can be written only by an elevated committee the members of 
which are specialists in various sciences. 24 

He put forward the same idea in the following lines from his versified work 
Lemedt, which he wrote and published while a member of the Darii 1-Hikmeti 1- 
tslamiye: 

“It is consensus and the majority ( cumhur ) which receives the [ratifying] stamp of 
the Shari'a. The primary condition for calling [others] to an idea is the acceptance 
of the mass of the people. The call is otherwise innovation, and to be rejected. It 
gets stuck in the mouth, never to re-emerge... 25 

In Emirdag Lahikasi, in which Bediuzzaman collected together the letters he 
had written between 1949 and 1952, he set out in slightly clearer form the ques¬ 
tion discussed in the [Turkish] translation of the introduction to Ishdrat a J~*jaz 
(Signs of Miraculousness), which he had written years before, showing that he 
persisted in this idea of forty years previously. He wrote: 

"... Everyone may deduce his own rulings and act according to his ijtihad (so long 
as his own whims do not interfere), but they cannot be a proof for others, unless 
some sort of consensus confirms the ruling. It is most necessary that: in order to 
apply the injunctions of the Shari'a, and to set them in order and execute them, and 
in order to dispel the anarchy arising from freedom of thought, there is an elevated 
committee made up of investigative scholars, which, having gamed the confidence 
of the masses as well as that of the majority of the ‘ulama, is a sort of implicit guar¬ 
antee and defence lawyer for the Umma, and manifests the mystery of the proof of 
the consensus of the Umma. Then, through the consensus, the result of ijtihad may 
become a principle [recognized by] the Shari'a, and through the confirmation and 
stamp of the consensus, embrace everyone...” 26 

Moveover, we leam from some sources that Imam A'zam, Abu Hanifa (150/ 
767), the founder of the Hanafi School, debated a question that had been asked 
of him with a group of forty students in order to reach the level of ijtihad, and 

had it written down. 27 

Moreover, at the present time we see that many people who have written 
works on Islamic law have been of the opinion that ijtihad of this sort is more 
appropriate for today’s conditions. 28 

IY. Miscellaneous Matters Related to Ijtihad 

A. The ijtihad of one mujtahid does not bind another 

Bediuzzaman states that if a person who fulfils the conditions to carry out ijti¬ 
had does so, his ijtihad is binding only on himself; he cannot force others to con¬ 
form to it His opinion is in conformity with the Shari'a, but it is not the Shan a. 


24. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, l§aratu'l-Lcaz, Istanbul 1993, 8 . 

26. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Emirdag Lahikasi, Istanbul 1959, ii, 89. - . k,,i 1053 

27. Hamidullah, Muhammed, Imam-i Azam ve Esen [Turk, traits: Kemal Ku§cu], Istanb 

37 28 See ‘All Hasabullah, Usui al-TashrV al-Isldml, Egypt 1971, 108; Khalaf, ‘Abd ^-Wahhab, 
Masadir al-TashrV al-Islamt , Kuwait 1970, 13; Karaman, Hayreddin, Islam Hukukunda Ictihad, 

234-5. 


He may be a mujtahid, but he cannot be musharrV, that is, the one who lays 
down the Shari'a. 29 

Furthermore, a mujtahid is not bound to follow ( taqlid) another mujtahid . 30 As 
it says in a Hadith, 31 if he is correct in his ijtihad , he receives two rewards, while 
if he is not correct, he still receives one reward, for his effort 32 

B. The changing of Shari‘as according to the age 

1. The Shari'a changing according to the age 

According to Bediuzzaman, the schools of law emerged because of differ¬ 
ences in understanding of the theoretical principles shown by God, the Owner of 
the Shari'a. The principles known as the essentials of religion and incontestable 
matters can never be changed in any way. Anyone who does change them has 
renounced religion. 33 He explains Shari'as changing according the ages as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Sacred laws change according to the ages. For in one age a number of different 
prophets may come, and they have come. Since subsequent to the Seal of the 
Prophets, his Greater Shari'a is sufficient for all peoples in every age, no need has 
remained for different laws. However, in secondary matters, the need for different 
schools has persisted to a degree. Just as clothes change with the change of the sea¬ 
sons and medicines change according to dispositions, so sacred laws change 
according to the ages, and the ordinances change according to the capacities of 
peoples. Because the secondary matters of the ordinances of the Shari'a look to 
human circumstances...” 34 

Then he gives the sociological reasons for the change of Shari'as like this: 

“At the time of the early prophets, since the classes of men were far apart, and 
their characters both somewhat coarse and violent, and their minds, primitive and 
close to nomadism, the laws at that time came all in different forms in ways appro¬ 
priate to their conditions. There were even different prophets and laws in the same 
continent in the same century. Then, since with the coming of the Prophet of the 
end of time, man as though advanced'from the primitive to the secondary stage, 
and through numerous revolutions and upheavals reached a position at which all 
the human peoples could receive a single lesson and listen to a single teacher and 
act in accordance with a single law, no need remained for different laws, neither 
was there necessity for different teachers.” 3S 

2. The wisdom in the emergence of different schools of law 

Since despite all these developments, mankind had not all reached the same 
level, the schools of law emerged. From the social point of view, if all mankind 
had been at the same level, the schools of law could have united. But since this 

29. Sozler, 657. 

30. Nursi, Bediiizzaman Said, Muhakemat, Istanbul 1977,42. 

31. Bukhari, al-I‘tisam, 21, viii, 157; Tajrid al-Sahih, xii, 411. 

32. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Meklubat, Istanbul 1964, 50 / Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Letters 
1928-1932, Istanbul, Sozler Publications 1994, 74. 

33. Meklubat, 407 / Letters , 544. 

34. Sozler, 454 / The Words, 500. 

35. Sozler, 454 / The Words, 500-1. 
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has not been possible, they have not united. Bediuzzaman illustrates the differ¬ 
ences between the schools of law, although the truth is one, as follows: 

“The same water governs in five different ways in five ill people of different dispo¬ 
sition, thus: for one, the water is a cure for his illness, and according to medicine, 
necessary. For another, it is like poison for his sickness and harmful, and medically 
prohibited. For another, it causes a small amount of harm, and is reprehensible 
medically. For another the water is beneficial and without harm; according to medi¬ 
cine that is Sunna for him. And for yet another it is neither harmful nor beneficial; 
he can drink it with good health, and for him it is medically permissible. Thus, here 
the truth has become numerous; all five are true. Are you able to say: The water is 
only a cure, only necessary, and it governs in no other way. 36 
Like in this example, the Divine injunctions change from one school of law to 
another, but they are all right and good. People who follow the Shaft i school 
tend to be peasants and nomads to a greater extent than followers of the Hanafi 
school, the majority of whom are town-dwellers and civilized. This sociological 
fact was influential in the emergence of different rulings concerning worship and 
human relations . 37 

C. The necessity of returning to the Qur’an 
Bediuzzaman stated that: 

“It is the sacredness of the source that drives the mass of people to conform [to the 
precepts of religion]. The books of those qualified to interpret the law (j mujtahidm ) 
should be like means and display the Qur’an as though they were glass; they 

should neither act on its behalf nor obscure it.” 38 

Bediuzzaman continues: 

“If the Qur’an had been shown directly in the essentials of religion, the mind 
would naturally have realized its sacredness, which is the rouser of the. conscience, 
the essential precedent, and urges conformity [to the precepts of religion]. In this 
way, the heart would have become sensitive towards it, and would not have 
remained deaf to the admonitions of belief. 39 

“That is to say, while the books of the Shari 1 a should all have been transparent 
like glass, in the course of time they became tarnished due to the errors of imita¬ 
tors, obscuring it like a veil. Yes, although these books should have expounded the 
Qur’an, they became like literary compositions.” 40 
Bediuzzaman says that there are three ways attracting the people’s gaze directly 
to the Qur’an, and describes these in turn: 

“There are three ways of directing the attention of the mass of people to the 
Qur’an, which is the exemplification of the Pre-Etemal Address, shimmers with the 
attraction of miraculousness, has a halo of sacredness, and constrantly stirs the con¬ 
science through belief: 

“1. Either the deep respect which the authors truly deserve should be destroyed 


36. Sozler, 454 / The Words, 501. 

37. Sozler, 455 / The Words, 501-2.. 

38. Sunuhat, 31. 

39. Sunuhat, 32. See also, Sozler, 656. 

40. Sunuhat, 32. See also, Sozler, 656. 


through criticism, and that veil removed. But that is dangerous, unfair, and tyranni¬ 
cal; 

“2. Or, by means of a gradual, specialist training, to transform the books of the 
Shari‘a into transparent Qur’anic commentaries and show the Qur’an within them, 
like the works of the early interpreters of the law {jnu.jtah.ids), like the Muwatta and 
Fiqh al-Akbar. For example, when a person looks at Ibn Hajar, he should do so in 
order to understand the Qur’an and leam what the Qur’an says, not in order to 
understand what Ibn Hajar said. This second way needs time; 

“3. Or, like the sufis, to direct the ordinary peoples’ gaze above the veils obscur¬ 
ing it and show the Qur’an; to seek its pure, unmixed property from the Qur’an 
itself, and only its secondary decrees from the means. The sweetness and attraction 
of a sufi shaykhs’s sermon in relation to a sermon given by a scholar of the Shari'a 
stems from this.” 41 

Bediuzzaman concludes his views on returning to the Qur’an like this: 

“If the essential religious needs of the Islamic community had been sought from 
the Qur’an itself, that Perspicuous Book would have been the object of a demand 
greater than that divided up between millions of book because of need, and in this 
way would have been dominant and influential over people in the full meaning. It 
would not have been only something ‘holy’ that was recited for the merit.” 42 

The question of reverting to the Qur’an is still discussed extensively in the 
Islamic world and our own country, and works are written about it and symposia 
held. However, these are generally in the form that Bediuzzaman did not recom¬ 
mend, of criticizing the 'ulama of former times. In the question of returning to 
the Qur’an, as in many other matters, the ideas Bediuzzaman put forward years 
ago in Ottoman times, are truly apt and balanced. 

Conclusion 

Bediuzzaman’s ideas on ijtihad were original to himself and corresponded to 
the conditions of the day. hi his view, although the door of ijtihad is open, there 
are certain obstacles to entering it at this time. He did not leave the idea at that, 
he analyzed the present social and economic conditions of Muslims from various 
points of view and offered proof and evidence for his findings. He was also of 
the opinion that some of the problems of Muslims at this time could be better 
solved through discussion of a qualified group in the form of consultation. 
Bediuzzaman’s discussions and analyses of the position of the Qur’an, the chief 
source of the Shari'a, the reasons for the emergence of the schools of law, and 
other matters related to ijtihad, are truly striking. 


* 
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A Critical Analysis of Bediuzzaman’s 
Treatise On Ijtihad 

Qutb Mustafa Sanu 


In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 

Introduction 

This paper is a modest analytical discussion on the Twenty-Seventh Word, 
which is part of the Risale-i Nur written by the deeply learned Bediuzzaman 
Said Nursi (May God have mercy on him). On considering the important role of 
ijtihad in the awakening of the Islamic Umma, leading its members to become 
conscious of their responsibility towards all humanity, I found it appropriate to 
discuss in this Symposium the ideas on the subject of the great scholar Imam 
Bediuzaman. It is certainly difficult to discuss an extensive subject like ijtihad in 
a few pages. The present paper is therefore a modest attempt which is the result 
of the close study of only one of this great scholar’s profound treatises, which 
explains and expounds the subject of ijtihad in all its aspects. 

My study of ijtihad is from the point of view of its being a question dealt with 
by the science of the principles of fiqh ('ilm al-usut) which has been a focus of 
attention and was discussed extensively by Imam Bediuzzaman. At the same 
time I present it from the intellectual and methodological points of view. Anyone 
who is well-acquainted with Said Nursi’s life would put forward just about the 
same views about his position on the question. As a research scholar, then, I 
wanted to do a comprehensive study on his position visA-vis the science of the 
principles of fiqh, and the aptness of his views in this field. I hope it will meet 
with interest and appreciation. 


QUTB MUSTAFA SANU , 

Qutb Mustafa Sanu was bom in Guinea in 1966, and teaches in the Department of Usui al- 
Fiqh in the International Islamic University of Malaysia. He has earned out extensive research 
into Islamic Law. Some of his works are: (in Arabic) The Sources of International Law and 
Islamic Law, A Study on Ijtihad. 


Leaving everything aside, this modest and limited paper which I am present¬ 
ing to you may possibly be a milestone in this field, and may also assist in illu¬ 
minating a number of matters connected with ijtihad. I beseech God that I may 
achieve the aims of this paper. 

To come to the method followed in this paper, which is an analytical discus¬ 
sion of Bediuzzaman’s treatise on ijtihad, we may list it as follows: 

a) In addition to the many sub-sections, the subjects of this study are dealt 
with in two main sections, called ‘Parts,’ and a conclusion, which includes the 
conclusions and some proposals. 

b) In Part One, I attempt to present Bediuzzaman’s views on a number of 
questions related to ijtihad. When doing this, I have tried to make it understood 
that he explained this question in a way that even those unconnected with the 
subject may understand. 

c) In Part Two, I have attempted to discuss the subject to a modest degree, 
concentrating on a critical analysis of the treatise. In the last part of this section, 
I have set out a number of conclusions reached in the paper, and made a n umb er 
of important proposals that should be given due attention. As a research scholar, 
I have not forgotten to use deductive and inductive methods and reasoned argu¬ 
ment I hope the best witness to'this are the footnotes and sources given in the 
paper. 

The above is a brief look at the method followed. As the effort of someone 
who seeks the truth and tries to leam it, I have not the slightest doubt that this 
paper will not shame me. Seeking God’s grace, I beseech that His assistance will 
always be with us and that this paper will be the means to good. If these wishes 
of ours are achieved, doubtless it will be due to God’s grace and munificence. If 
unknowingly errors have appeared in what I have written, I seek pardon from 
God. I pray that His support and help is always with us. 

And God guides to the smooth path. 


PART ONE 

Bediuzzaman and Some Questions Related to Ijtihad 
Introduction 

The aim of Part One is to describe Bediuzzaman Said Nursi’s (May God be 
pleased with him) views on a number of matters connected with ijtihad. This is 
necessary in our study of Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad, in order to put in a 
scholarly perspective his ideas concerning a number of important matters related 
to ijtihad. At the same time, it will facilitate our making a connection between 
the questions of ijtihad and his ideas. In this First Part the most important of the 
questions of ijtihad are discussed in the light of my views on Bedi uzzaman ’s 
treatise. This section was written in order to achieve this purpose. Its purpose is 
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also to clarify the methodological aspects, or aspects that are not clear, in 
Bediuzzaman’s life. At the start I have to emphasize that those of Bediuzza- 
man’s views I have put forward do not reflect all the views on methodology 
reflected in his works. I have only described in detail and summarized his views 
on particular subjects. 

This chiefly analytical study focusses for the most part on Bediuzzaman’s 
Treatise On Ijtihad. I found it appropriate to study the subjects covered in this 
First Part under two main headings: 

1. Bediuzzaman’s views on ‘correctness’ ( isaba —lit. hitting the mark) and 
error ( khata *) in ijtihad . 

2. The areas ijtihad covers according to Bediuzzaman. 

A. Bediuzzaman’s views on ‘correctness’ and ‘error’ in ijtihad 

The chief questions that have to be discussed in relation to ijtihad from the 
points of view of definition, judgement, and conditions, are the concepts of ‘cor¬ 
rectness’ and ‘error’ in matters that are not included in the absolute matters of 
revelation, and are included either certainly or indicatively, or both certainly and 
indicatively in conjectural matters (nass zanrit). All the scholars of the principles 
of fiqh ( uftil ) of the past and the present have paid great attention to this impor¬ 
tant question. Most of the definitions of ijtihad made by these scholars have 
been influenced either directly or indirectly by the sensitivity of the subject. Per¬ 
haps too most of them have been influenced by ‘taqlid'in respect on their posi¬ 
tions in the subject. 

The influence of this matter has nOt been only from the two aspects we have 
mentioned. Also influential has been the position of the majority of the ’ulama 
vis-a-vis the conditions of ijtihad ; this factor has been influential on the question 
either directly or indirectly. This demonstrates the necessity of making clear 
Bediuzzaman’s position. It is necessary to discuss this aspect before learning 
with God’s help of all his views on the matters connected with ijtihad. Since it is 
thus, I shall concentrate the discussion on the subject we described as ‘correct¬ 
ness’ and ‘error.’ 

‘Correctness’: the ijtihad a mujtahid has earned out truly conforming to God’s 
will. In other words, the mujtahid passing a correct judgement on a Divine decree. 

‘Error’: the ijtihad of a mujtahid not being in conformity with a Divine 
decree or an injunction which for God is determined. 

If it said that all mujtahids are ‘correct,’ it means that any judgement made by 
a mujtahid by means of ijtihad is God’s judgement. In which case, it would not 
be right to classify as error the conclusion reached, on the contrary, the judge¬ 
ment would be correct and in conformity with God’s will. Whereas if it is said 
that not all mujtahids are ‘correct,’ it is necessary to qualify this as well, for 
some mujtahids may not be ‘correct.’ What is meant here is that only a few of 
the judgements reached by mujtahids are not in keeping with the Divine decree, 
and if among the rest there are some that are in error, most will receive Divine 
forgiveness. 


Thus, in connection with judgements being correct in the sight of God, just as 
in one question truth will multiply, with regard to error, truth will not multiply. 
The unity of truth is absolute. 

These two expressions having become clear, we should point out that in the 
books on usul al-fiqh (the sources of jurisprudence) there are discussions on this 
subject under various headings. The most important of these is “Are all mujtah¬ 
ids correct? Or is there only one correct mujtahid [at any one time]?” 1 This 
demands that we avoid discussing all aspects of the subject, and suffice with 
explaining the views set out in the books of fiqh, which deal with the dispute 
between those who are correct and those who are in error, and which are well 
founded. It is to be hoped that people will understand from this that the dispute 
has not gone beyond being one of words. Since it is thus, as we pointed out 
above, the discussions on this subject had far-reaching effects, giving rise to 
debates such as whether or not the definitions of ijtihad, or the judgement 
reached by a mujtahid by means of ijtihad, were proofs; or whether or not the 
conditions of ijtihad comprised the following of any particular school of law, 
and on innumerable other subjects. 

For example, concerning definitions of ijtihad: someone sees the ‘ulama have 
defined ijtihad in such and such a way, so by way of inference, he exerts himself 
to make a judgement in accordance with the Shari* a. Or an expert mfiqh’s exert¬ 
ing himself to make a ruling in accordance with the Shari* a. These definitions 
are in fact based on an ‘error’. The judgement reached by the mujtahid is not in 
fact a new judgement If the mujtahid is correct, it is a pre-etemal judgement. 
But if that is not the case, the mujtahid is in error. Such scholars, therefore, put 
the phrase “Alif. Lam." (lam of specification) at the head of the legal ordinances. 
That is to say, the ordinance concerning the event is known by God. In reaching 
the judgement the mujtahid is not preserved from ‘error’ and ‘correctness’. And 
soon. 

On the other hand, those who do not employ the restriction of “Alif. Lam." 
while defining ijtihad, state that a judgement reached by a mujtahid has to be 
considered to be a judgement determined by God. No matter how far a conclu¬ 
sion may be from that judgement, it still has to be accepted as a specific judge¬ 
ment of God. The principle on which those who support this idea base their 
belief, is all the matters concerning ijtihad of all mujtahid s being correct. And so 
on. ..... ^ ... 

To come to the matter of judgements reached by means of ijtihad being 
sources of authority ( hujja ), with the most basic study, anyone may understand 
the effects of this dispute about the position of the scholars. He may understand 
in the same way that the person who accepts the judgement reached by a muj¬ 
tahid to be indirectly binding, is in error. For the mujtahid; chose the judgement 
knowing it to be “God’s specific judgement,” which people are not right to 


1. See, al-Juwayni, al-Burlmn fi Usui al-Fiqh, 1399H, ii, 1316; al-Ghazali, al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm 
al-Usiil, ii, 363; al-‘Amidi, al-Ibkam fl Usui al-Alikam, 1984 A.D., iv, 188; Ibn Subkl, al-Ibhaj fi 
Sharhal-Minhaj, iii, 257; Bukhari, Kashfal-Asrar, 1991 A.D., iv, 30. 
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oppose. In consequence, a situation would result whereby, leading to the follow¬ 
ing (; taqlid) of the mujtahids, a door would be opened indirectly, and the judge¬ 
ments they had reached by means of ijtihad would not be gone beyond. 

If we consider the question of ‘correct’ ( masuba —apt, pertinent) views, it just 
about annuls all that has been said up to here. According to this, the judgements 
reached by means of ijtihad by a mujtahid are binding on no one. On the con¬ 
trary, another person may reach another judgement opposed to the first. Both are 
right and neither abrogates the other. In this way, truth will multiply to the num¬ 
ber of mujtahids. It is not right for the truth to remain lifelessly in one place 
without changing because it is a judgement that was reached by means of ijtihad. 
Indeed, it is not in keeping with wisdom for people to be bound to a single truth 
in this matter. Everyone should exercise his right of choice, and always have the 
opportunity to investigate and make independent judgements (ijtihad). 

To consider the matter of the unquestioning following of previous judgements 
(taqlid)'. it may be clearly understood that if it had not been for the efforts of cer¬ 
tain people to deprive people of ijtihad and investigation, and close fast the door 
of ijtihad , and to build stout barriers before ijtihad in order to protect their inter¬ 
ests and avoid some of their activities being questioned, the ways before it lead¬ 
ing to ‘correctness’ would have multiplied ad infinitum. There is no place for 
taqlid on the way of ‘correctness.’ Such an attitude quite simply prohibits people 
from directing their attention and thought towards the injunctions of the Qur’an 
and Sunna, as the foremost authorities of the early generations of Islam directed 
their attention. It was because of this that most people became afflicted by nar¬ 
row-mindedness and lack of endeavour. 

However, the overpowering idea of following previous judgements (taqlid) 
among the majority of those who in error have narrowed as far as was possible 
all judgements reached by means of ijtihad , have opposed the conclusions 
reached by any or all the mujtahids —however powerful and superior they are in 
relation to the views of the past. If there had been no concept of ‘error’, the thing 
called taqlid would not have arisen; certain anxieties would not have given rise 
to it. It was such a thought that gave rise to ‘unquestioning following.’ That is to 
say, the idea that God’s determined rulings were single rulings and that they 
could not multiply by means of ijtihad , willy nilly necessitated adhering to and 
following a single ruling. This is the essence of taqlid, which compels those who 
hold the idea to accept not that peoples’ knowledge is limited by truth, but that 
knowledge of the truth is limited by a number of people. At the same time it is 
true that some supporters of the concept of ‘error’ were opposed to the idea of 
taqlid and definitely did not believe in such a thing. For it was a consequence of 
the conclusions they reached and put forward. In this way, from the point of 
view of the concept of ‘error’, no place remained for taqlid and having to be 
bound to it. 

Since this is the case, we can say in all earnestness that according to the 
Mu‘taziliya and Ash‘ariyya and some of the learned authorities of the early gen¬ 
erations, in matters of ijtihad the concept of ‘correctness’ is more suitable than 


that of ‘error,’ and takes precedence over it. If the procedure of ijtihad is to 
answer the needs of life and assist in its development... Otherwise it will be a 
powerful, means of suppressing understandings of ijtihad that are affected by 
changing conditions and situations, and changes in time and place and custom. 
This means on the one hand defending the idea of an eternal religion, and on the 
other not considering matters in the light of continuously changing events, and 
various customs and practices. Moreover, it is wrong to limit ijtihad to reaching 
judgements in accordance with the Shari‘a related only to the matters of the 
present age, for the concept is much wider and more comprehensive than this. 
Included within the concept is exertion to understand the Divine decrees related 
to conjectural matters of the Qur’an and Sunna. However, a mujtahid of the past 
may have reached a judgement in this field having been influenced by the condi¬ 
tions under which he lived, and by that time and place and its customs and tradi¬ 
tions, and have therefore followed a wrong course, yet had the opinion that it 
was truly a ruling in accordance with an injunction of the Shari‘a. In fact, a muj¬ 
tahid choosing one of two ijtihads should also be considered within the frame¬ 
work of ijtihad. Such an ijtihad does not make the views of the scholars living at 
that time defective. Analogies may be made with this for other matters. 

One who studies the books of the principles of fiqh (usul) will see that the 
concept of ‘correctness’ has been favoured over that of ‘error.’ This is the case 
despite the sword of taqlid hanging over the matters concerning which the muj¬ 
tahids had to practise ijtihad. In my opinion, the underlying reason for this is 
that although the ‘ulama opened the door of ijtihad as far as they could, the sci¬ 
ence-of the principles of fiqh ('ilm al-usul) —which is seriously opposed to taq¬ 
lid and those who support it— did not feel the need to alert people to this fact. 

I want to conclude this discussion with a piece written by a scholar who has 
carried out much research in this field: 

If we consider the position of Muslims today, the way of the school of those sup¬ 
porting the concept of ‘correctness’ is the best for treating this sickness. For it 
drives the 'ulama to practise ijtihad in order to understand the conjectural injunc¬ 
tions, and come up with the ideas necessary to situate the numerous claims made in 
the field of religion within a specific framework. Their ideas will be .then tied to the 
principles most fitting for present conditions. We see that the mujtahids of former 
times put forward particular ideas concerning matters of this sort in connection 
with ijtihad , but they were in a form suitable to the conditions of their own times. 
The conditions have to be reconsidered, then a fresh understanding of ijtihad has to 
be acquired in accordance with Divine wishes, which is feasible, practicable, and 
capable of reform. We may then consider ijtihad suitably to the needs of Muslims 
of the present day and its realities. This will take us to an idea of ‘correctness’ 
which is far removed from taqlid, purified of the interference of personal desires 
and satanic dissension, and will head us for renewal...” 2 

I have acquired wide knowledge about this discussion, which is included in 
scholarly and practical works, though doubtless the question is not limited to 
what I have mentioned. In connection with the concept of ‘correctness’, which 

2. Najjar, ‘Abd al-Majld, Ft Fiqh al-Tadwin , Qatar, i, 89. 
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has been the subject of extensive discussion and debate among the scholars of 
usitl, I felt the need to refer to the great scholar Bediuzzaman. I tried to study 
deeply and closely this great imam’s views so as to be able to find the answers to 
these questions. I believe that with God’s help and assistance he put forward per¬ 
tinent views on this question. I shall show as evidence for this claim, some of the 
things he wrote about the subject either explicitly or implicitly. First, I shall give 
a quote showing implicitly that in the matter of ijtihad he was a supporter of the 
concept of ‘correctness’ ( musawwiba ). Then I shall mention other matters that 
support this. Firstly, my implicit evidence. Bediuzzaman said: 

“...When the inclination to expand and will to interpret the Shari'a were present in 
those who had entered the domain of Islam through the door of perfect taqwa and 
the way of conforming to the Islam’ s essential teachings, tike the authorities of the 
first generations of Islam, that was a perfection and being perfected. 

This passage shows clearly that he was one of those who believed that cor¬ 
rectness’ would increase with the multiplication and differentiation of views, and 
that truth might multiply with the increase of mujtahids. As may be understood, 
according to this, mujtahids could not speak out against those holding opposing 
views, and could not oppose ideas contrary to their own. For they are not the 
lawgivers. For lawgiving necessitates compulsion. In other words, lawgiving in 
respect of compulsion pertains solely to those holding power and sovereignty. 
That is, it requires the promulgation of laws and their application. The mujtahid 
is remote from possessing any such capability. His views are open only to dis¬ 
cussion and reference. On error being revealed in them, they may be rejected, or 
the aspects of error made clear: 

Moving on from this we reach this point: Bediuzzaman supported those who 
discussed the question of ‘correctness’; he agreed with this principle, that is, 
with the multiplication of views; and was of the opinion that the truth might mul¬ 
tiply with the multiplication of those who put forward ideas about the questions 
of ijtihad concerning which were no absolute ( mutlaq ) injunctions of the Qur’an 
and Sunna, or concerning conjectural (zannl) injunctions which had been subject 
to different interpretations. 

The following passage is sufficient to show that he supported the theory of 
‘correctness’. It confirms the above quote, further corroborating our assertion. 
We may hear from Bediuzzaman himself his answer to a question about whether 
the truth was ‘one’ despite the various rulings of the four schools of law and the 
twelve imams: 

“if you say: The truth is one; how can the different ordinances of the four and 
twelve schools be true? . 

“The Answer: The same water governs in five different ways in five ill people 
of different disposition, thus: for one, the water is a cure for his illness, and accord¬ 
ing to medicine, necessary. For another, it is like poison for his sickness and harm¬ 
ful, and medically prohibited. For another, it causes a small amount of harm, and is 

3. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Sdzler, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1980, 451 / The Words [English 
trans.], istanbul, Sozler Publications 1993,497. 
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reprehensible medically. For another the water .is beneficial and without harm; 
according to medicine that is Sunna for him. And for yet another it is neither harm¬ 
ful nor beneficial; he can drink it with good health, and for him it is medically per¬ 
missible. Thus, here the truth has become numerous; all five are true. Are you able 
to say: ‘The water is only a cure, only necessary, and it governs in no other way.’ 

“Similarly, impelled by Divine wisdom, the Divine ordinances change accord¬ 
ing to the schools of law and those who follow them, and they change as truth, and 
each is true and right. ” 4 

As is seen from the above passage, Bediuzzaman states clearly his position on 
the matter of ‘correctness’ and ‘error.’ At the same time, he is considering what 
the scholars of usul have said on the matter from the depths of past up to the 
present. They fell into dispute over the method of proceeding in the above- 
mentioned debate. While they supported their own views with evidences 
deduced by means of reasoning from various Qur’anic verses and Hadiths, Imam 
Bediuzzaman: never himself employed the method of deductive reasoning to 
ascertain the accuracy of what they said on the subject of ‘correctness.’ He 
rather gave practical examples, as he preferred to do when putting forward all 
his views, and explained the questions most convincingly, supporting his asser¬ 
tions with them. 

If we want to consider how successful he was with this method, certainly he 
took it from the Qur’an and Sunna. Far from incomprehensible examples and 
hypotheses, he gave practical examples which conformed to reality when 
explaining and proving his views. In addition, he offered an implicit or indirect 
proof that I have been unable to find in any other scholar who preferred the the¬ 
ory of ‘correctness’ to that of ‘error’ in the matters of ijtihad. We can see this 
proof among the various examples that he gave. 

. In addition to accepting that fundamentally truth is one, it is his view that just 
as since with differences of conditions, customs, traditions, and time and place, 
mujtahids multiply, so the truth may multiply. It is as though he wanted to say 
the following in connection with this: although basically truth and reality are 
one, truth multiplying does mean it in fact changes. In reality, it is the bifurca¬ 
tion and multiplication of truth. Numerous external factors cause the multiplica¬ 
tion of aspects of the truth. It is differences in situations, conditions, time, place, 
and understanding that give rise to differences in views and ijtihads. The muj¬ 
tahid is influenced by these different factors, which open up the way to a single 
truth splitting into different branches. This leads one to ask whether or not the 
truth multiplies. It is my view that by indicating this. Imam Bediuzzaman was 
inferring that people’s minds and hearts should be broadened so they accept a 
variety of views in the matters of ijtihad. For the factors influencing them are 
numerous, as we said above. Similarly, they may effect a reconciliation between 
people in a way pleasing to God. For God created men in the best way and laid 
down differences in conditions, time and place, not to provoke conflict, but to 
establish togetherness. Since they are all different by nature, people are certainly 


4. Siizler, 454-5/ The Words, 501. 
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going to differ in their learning and actions. In should not be forgotten that only 
our glorious Creator has the authority to lay down compelling laws and injunc¬ 
tions which are binding on all men. Therefore, no one should overstep his mark 
and try to impose his own views on others under the guise of their being God’s 
views. 

Imam Bediuzzaman emphasizes the importance of the theory of ‘correctness’ 
in the matters of ijtihad within the above understanding, and follows it immedi¬ 
ately with a practical example, explaining that due to the different factors we 
mentioned above, the branches of truth may increase in number. He says: 

“For example, since, in accordance with Divine wisdom and determining, the 
majority of those who follow Imam Shafi'i are closer to village life and nomadism 
than the Hanafis, and are deficient in social life, which makes the community like a 
single body, each recites the Fatiha behind the prayer-leader so as to himself voice 
his afflictions at the Court of the Dispenser of Needs and utter his private wishes. 
And this is absolutely right and pure wisdom. However, since most Islamic govern¬ 
ments have favoured the school of Imam-i A‘zam, the great majority of those who 
follow that school are closer to civilization and town life, and more fitted for social 
life. Thus, the community becomes like a single individual and one man speaks in 
the name of all; all affirm him with their hearts and bind their hearts to his and his 
word becomes the word of all; according to the Hanafi school, the.-Fatiha is not 
recited behind the prayer-leader. And its not being recited is absolutely right and 
pure wisdom .” 5 

With this example, Bediuzzaman is drawing attention to the conditions at the 
time the two great imams lived. As is clear, these conditions were very influen¬ 
tial in the formation of their attitudes, and at the same time, in the application of 
them, and in their preferences when practising ijtihad on the injunctions of the 
Qur’an and Sunna. Imam Shafi‘i (May God be pleased with him) was also influ¬ 
enced by conditions when he ruled that it was obligatory for both the imam and 
all members of the congregation to recite the Fatiha during the five daily 
prayers, making that his preference, so was Abu Hanifa (May God be pleased 
with him) affected by them when he stated that this was not obligatory. By 
pointing this out, Bediuzzaman is admitting the role of the factors mentioned 
above in the formation of the schools of law, giving rise to their different tenden¬ 
cies. Anyway, nomadism is certainly nothing to be belittled or found fault with, 
any more than town life is to be exalted over other ways of life. None is superior 
to the others. Each has its own qualities and characteristics. It should not there¬ 
fore be concluded from this example of Bediuzzaman that he considered the 
Shafi'i school to be deficient —he anyway belonged to it— or that he was exalt¬ 
ing the Hanafi school. For he did not put forward his ideas in order to please 
God’s servants, rather than God. 

To conclude, we may make the following summary; As was seen in the first 
example, Bediuzzaman was of the. view that the theory of ‘correctness’ should 
be preferred to that of ‘error.’ In the other example he is stressing that condi¬ 


tions, situation, time and place all have an effect on the ideas concerning ijtihad , 
and a role in them, and that they give rise to the emergence of various different 
aspects of the same truth. 

We here conclude the discussion about Bediuzzaman’s preference for the the¬ 
ory of ‘correctness’ in order to study his other views and analyses related to the 
science of the principles of fiqh. 

B. The areas of ijtihad according to Bediuzzaman 

The following discussion complements the preceding one. In it, the field of 
action of a person qualified to perform ijtihad and exert himself in this field will 
be dwelt on with a view to its importance and outlook. The fact that the ‘ulama 
disputed among themselves about the theory of ‘correctness’ and ‘error’ in ijti¬ 
had does not mean it was at any time a general or absolute conflict. For it was 
not something other than religion; this fundamental difference connected with 
ijtihad must be thought of and accepted as concerning limited matters of the 
Qur’an and Sunna which are expressed in a specific way in specific areas. It 
emerges from this that the areas of the dispute should be defined, for in the pre¬ 
vious section the subject was not completed. This compels us to turn to the 
above-mentioned discussion in order to understood the subject more precisely, 
and to direct all our attention and thought to it since it is connected with the two 
phrases Bediuzzaman used. 

So we say that what is intended from the area encompassing the matters 
related to ijtihad is that which includes the exertions, disputes, and works of the 
mujtahids. These are matters about which injunctions exist in the Qur’an and 
Sunna, but are conjectural or surmised because of either the way they are arrived 
at, or their evidences, or both, or they are matters about which there are defi¬ 
nitely no injunctions. The degrees of the ijtihads made about various matters 
show differences according to both situations. In the same way, they have the 
necessary limits and bases which should not be ignored under any circum¬ 
stances. If we consider the matters arrived at by the conjectural injunctions, the 
mujtahid's function is primarily to establish and corroborate whether or not such 
an injunction is authentic so that he may either accept the judgement indicated 
by it, or reject it due to the way it was arrived at, and then put forward a ruling 
by means of ijtihad. 

In the history of Islam, numerous scholars of Hadith took pains to set forth a 
science establishing the principles of ijtihad and their relations to the chains of 
authorities of the Hadiths. This science became known as ‘ilm al-riwaya (a 
branch of ‘ilm al-mustalah). It is unthinkable that a mujtahid should ignore the 
principles of this science, which were formulated with great care by the authori¬ 
ties of the early generations of Islam and have been preserved throughout the 
centuries. 

To consider the matters whose evidences are related to conjectural ordi¬ 
nances; here the efforts of the mujtahids are directed towards choosing the possi¬ 
ble evidences and meanings in these injunctions with the aim of discovering the 
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meaning the Lawgiver intended. Generally, this ijtihad is influenced by factors 
like language, understanding, custom, conditions, time and place. What I mean 
by this is time, place and scholarship having a strong influence when the muj- 
tahid makes a choice between one meaning and another. In one respect he relies 
in this endeavour on a specific method within a specific framework. The matters 
connected with conjectural injunctions reached by means of deduction and 
induction, comprise the situation of ijtihad, which necessitates the combining of 
the two procedures mentioned above. All mujtahids have their own ways and 
methods in his matter. 

Very extensive knowledge and expertise are necessary in order to practise ijti¬ 
had in matters in which there are neither incontrovertible injunctions in the 
Qur’an and Sunna, nor conjectural injunctions. Such knowledge and expertise 
are employed with great attention in order to understand the aims and purposes 
of the Shari‘a. Since such a subject has shared aspects with similar injunctions, it 
may be included under a general rule or among conjectural injunctions, and anal¬ 
ogies be drawn between it and judgements passed on similar cases. The muj- 
tahid’s function in such cases is to display even wider understanding, decision, 
and attention than in matters concerning which injunctions exist. 

Since the matter is thus, the area in which ijtihad may be practised in ‘under¬ 
standing’ ( al-fahm ) is restricted to the matters indicated above. That is, this situ¬ 
ation arises in discussion of rulings which foresee ijtihad about some matter 
from the broad ocean of the injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna and their solu¬ 
tion. In which case, one may not pass beyond the boundary of understanding 
mentioned above. It therefore cannot be expected that a reliable mujtahid will 
practise ijtihad about injunctions the certainty of which has been established by 
deduction, such an ijtihad would not be considered acceptable. What this 
amounts to is there being no scope for ijtihad by way of ‘understanding.’ 

Returning from this point to the subject of ‘correctness’ and ‘error’ in ijtihad, 
we can say that ijtihad is permissible within specific fields, which Bediuzzaman 
indicated indirectly but most eloquently. We may summarize as follows the 
areas we have extracted from various topics. 

The First Area: Secondary matters 

What is meant by this are matters concerning which are either incontestable 
injunctions in the Qur’an or Sunna, or conjectural injunctions which have been 
reached by either deduction or induction. Bediuzzaman alludes to these matters 
in censuring those with pretensions to practising ijtihad at this time. He says: 

“However, since those who make interpretations at the present time make those 
essentials [that is, the fundamental teachings] the means to ordinances of the 
Shari‘a, their interpretations are earthly, the products of their own fancies, tainted 
by philosophy, and cannot be heavenly or revealed, or in accordance with the 
Shari‘a.” 6 

In another place he alludes to the difference between secondary matters per- 
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taining to conjectural matters {zannl nass ) reached either by inference or deduc¬ 
tion, or by both, and fundamental matters concerning which are incontrovertible 
injunctions. He describes the first area for ijtihad like this: 

“The essential teachings of religion demand that independent judgements ( ijtihad) 
do not enter them, for they are specified and definite. Moreover, they are like basic 
food and sustenance. At this time, while all effort and endeavour should be 
expended on their being upheld and raised to life, they are being abandoned and 
degraded.” 7 

In this passage, Bediuzzaman is emphasizing strongly that in no way may ijti¬ 
had be practised in the field of the fundamental teachings of religion established 
by the incontrovertible injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna! The mujtahid’s 
function here is not to try to expand these fundamentals by means of ijtihad, nor 
to interfere with them on any account. 

It is seen plainly from the above that in Bediuzzaman’s view the first area in 
which ijtihad may be practised are those injunctions which are conjectural either 
in regard to the way they are arrived at or inferred. lie on many occasions 
described this field as being of the subsidiary category, pointing out that these 
injunctions were not of the same degree as the incontrovertible and fundamental 
matters of religion.. Although I have studied the author’s works, I have not been 
able to glean much information about these secondary matters. He uses the term 
therefore in the same way that other ‘ulama use it. They have all used it to refer 
to matters of fiqh and ijtihad. Just as by ‘fundamental’ or ‘principal matters’ 
C masa’il-i usuliya) they have meant those incontrovertible matters which by rea¬ 
son of their certainty, clarity, and specificity, may not be opposed. 

The Second Area: New situations which arise with the passage of time 

Everything apart, Bediuzzaman did not consider the above to be the sole area 
of ijtihad', there were other areas that could be entered without anxiety or hesita¬ 
tion. In the first field, if ijtihad could take on a desirable form, new develop¬ 
ments and circumstances about which there were no injunctions would demand 
fresh and more important ijtihad. This second area of ijtihad is that of new 
events and circumstances about which the Lawgiver has laid down no injunc¬ 
tion. Bediuzzaman alludes to this field as follows: 

“The ijtihad in matters other than those laid down by the Qur’an and Sunna per¬ 
formed by anyone qualified to practise ijtihad, is binding on himself only, not on 
others.” 8 

In an important passage describing the reasons for the change in injunctions 
with the changing of conditions, time and place, Bediuzzaman discusses ijtihad 
from another useful angle: 

Sacred laws change according to the ages. Indeed, in one age a number of differ¬ 
ent prophets may come, and they have come. Since subsequently to the Seal of the 
Prophets, his Greater Shari‘a is sufficient for all peoples in every age, no need has 
remained for different laws. However, in secondary matters, the need for different 

7. Sozler, 449 / The Words, 495. 

8. Siizler, 657. 
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schools has remained to a degree. Just as clothes change with the change of the sea¬ 
sons and medicines change according to dispositions, so sacred laws change 
according to the ages, and the ordinances change according to the capacities of 
peoples. For the secondary matters of the ordinances of the Shari'a look to human 
circumstances; they come according to them, and are like medicine.” 9 

The sentences “The ijtihad in matters other than those laid down by the 
Qur’an and Sunna performed by anyone qualified to practise ijtihad, is binding 
on himself only” and “medicines change according to dispositions, so sacred 
laws change according to the ages, and the ordinances change according to the 
capacities of peoples. For the secondary matters of the ordinances of the Shari‘a 
look to human circumstances” indicate the two areas where ijtihad may be prac¬ 
tised. Also indicating indirectly the first field of ijtihad, it lists them in this way: 
extracting legal rulings from the matters of the Qur’an and Sunna; specifying 
general matters; limiting absolute matters; making detailed matters that are con¬ 
cise; making clear matters that are vague; removing difficulties; and revealing 
matters that are obscure. Included in these may be making rulings by adding 
due to their shared causes— to matters about which injunctions exist, matters 
about which there are none. Basically, all these stem from a good understanding 
of injunctions the proof for which is conjectural. 

The above two passages refer to matters concerning which are no absolute 
injunctions. That is, they infer that ijtihad is permissible and desirable in matters 
concerning which there are no injunctions in the Qur’an and Sunna, and about 
which there has been no previous consensus ( ijma '). The function of ijtihad in 
these matters is to find solutions for these matters by making rulings within the 
framework of the universal principles and the general rules of the Shari‘a. This 
requires someone who understands the aims of the Shari'a and its purposes and 
whose thought is focussed on these, and also has a good understanding of the 
role of secondary evidences like masalih al-mursala, istihsdn, and sadd al- 
dharai‘. Moreover, there is no necessity for these matters to have comprehen¬ 
sive shared causes {‘ilia), or injunctions comprising universal principles, or gen¬ 
eral rules of the Shari'a. 

To summarize what has been stated so far; what Bediuzzaman has written 
covers both the areas in which ijtihad may be carried out. 

As is to be seen clearly, it should be stated that the theory of ‘correctness and 
‘error’ applies in both areas and includes the matters connected with both. Here, 
the area which contains questions related to injunctions that are incontestable 
both by inference and by deduction is outside our discussion. So an ijtihad car¬ 
ried out in these two fields which exceeds the bounds means it is not a serious 
attempt and puts the one making it in error. It may even result in the loss of jus¬ 
tice and piety, which are conditions for a sound and reliable ijtihad, and for the 
one making it to forfeit his right to carry out ijtihad. 

Therefore, with complete confidence we can say that Imam Bediuzzaman was 
successful in limiting the areas of ijtihad and setting the question of ‘correct¬ 
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ness’ and ‘error’ in ijtihad on sound foundations. At the same time, like Imam 
Shawkani, he followed the way of the eminent authorities of the principles of 
fiqh in this matter. Shawkani wrote the following about this: 

“Know that the matter which is the subject of ijtihad is an injunction of the Shari‘a 
pertaining to actions. In al-Mahsul, the author (he is referring to Razi) says: ‘The 
matter which is the subject of ijtihad: there is no incontrovertible proof for any 
ordinance of the Shari‘a [concerning it]. We separated from the ordinances of the 
Shari‘a the sciences of reason and the questions of kalam (scholastic theology). We 
say that there is no incontrovertible proof concerning the five daily prayers and 
obligatory payment of zakat, but all the authorities are agreed on these rulings of 
the Shari'a.’” 10 

The above sentence “there is no incontrovertible proof for any ordinance of 
the Shari‘a [concerning it]” encompasses the two areas that Bediuzzaman 
alludes to and corroborates what he writes. Doubtless what is meant by “ordi¬ 
nance of the Shari‘a” are the questions open to ijtihad. That is, questions which 
are surmised to be injunctions of the Shari‘a, and which are reached by means of 
ijtihad. I cannot prevent myself saying it: a matter concerning which is no abso¬ 
lute ordinance may be the subject of ijtihad. The same is true for a matter con¬ 
cerning which there is an ordinance which is not incontrovertible. For a thing 
scrutinized in order to make a conjectural ruling of the Shari‘a is another area of 
ijtihad. 

We conclude here our examination of the fields of ijtihad through the eyes of 
Bediuzzaman and previous scholars of usul, with fine analysis and sound detail. 
I found it appropriate to lend an ear to a scholar of the present, Dr. Yusuf al- 
Qardawi, who has put forward ideas similar to theirs. He writes as follows at the 
end of an article about ijtihad, stating that it has gained currency in two fields: 

“The First is an area concerning which there is no injunction, not due to the for¬ 
getfulness of the Lawgiver, but because he has left it to us out of mercy. The pur¬ 
pose is so that the mujtahids will fill these empty spaces by means of analogy, and 
other ways like al-maslahat al-mursala, istihsdn, istishab al-hal, and so on, keep¬ 
ing in view the purposes of the Lawgiver suitably to the methods of ijtihad. As is 
well-known, there are numerous injunctions carrying much detail related to fields 
like worship and family matters, for they do not change with changes in time and 
place. Moreover, there is need in these areas for there to be certain injunctions 
which as far as is possible are not open to dispute. On the other hand, there are 
areas concerning which the injunctions are as few as possible or are general, con¬ 
cise, and absolute. These recognize the freedom to carry out ijtihad in the light of 
certain general principles suitably to the conditions of the time and what is benefi¬ 
cial to individuals and society, where there are no detailed injunctions limiting and 
controlling conduct through laws concerning the conditions of consultation 
{shura), government, administration, and their application. 

“The Second are the areas concerning which there are conjectural injunctions, 
including those the existence (thubiit) of which is conjectural ( zannl ). The greater 
part of the Hadiths of the Prophet (PBUH) are of this sort, and included in it are 
those the proof of which is also conjectural. We can place many of the Qur’anic 


9. Sutler, 454 / The Words, 500. 


10. Shawkani, Irshad al-Fuhiil, Cairo 1992, ii, 304. 
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injunctions in this section. Contrary to what some sceptics think, there being an 
injunction about a subject does not prevent it being the subject of ijtihad. Similarly, 
some people suppose that there are no injunctions in the Qur’an that may be sub¬ 
ject to ijtihad. It is possible to approach these differently. The Holy Qur’an itself 
contains within it different understandings. For example, if you consider the verse 
about ritual purification in Sura al-Ma’ida and study the different rulings drawn 
from it, you will agree that what I have said is right.... 

“Besides these two areas of the Shari‘a which are open to ijtihad is an area that 
ijtihad cannot enter, which has no need for it and which is closed to having rulings 
made about it. This is the area covered by the incontestable matters of the Shari‘a. 
The incontrovertible injunctions concerning obligatory acts like the five daily 
prayers and zakat\ prohibited acts like adultery, usury and interest, and drinking 
alcohol; the rulings about inheritance laid down by the clear rulings of the Qur’an, 
and those concerning punishments, retaliation, and divorce; these injunctions form 
the area in which ijtihad is prohibited. These are injunctions whose evidence 
(dalala ) and existence (thubut) is incontestable. Ijtihad cannot affect them. They 
form the basis oftheUmma’s unity of thought and action ....” 11 i u 

May God be pleased with Imam Bediuzzaman, who made sound statements 
on this question, elucidating with great attention the above-mentioned areas of 
ijtihad. And may He also reward in the best way the scholars of the principles of 
jiqh who laid the foundations of the subject. And may God give long life to the 
scholar al-Qardawi, who has illuminated us with the above piece... 

PART TWO 

A Critical Analysis of Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad 
Introduction 

We have seen some of Bediuzzaman’s views on the subjects related to ijtihad. 
I found it suitable in this Second Part to include an analysis of the views put for¬ 
ward in his Treatise On Ijtihad (Ictihad Risalesi, the Twenty-Seventh Word), 
which reflects a high level of knowledge. The aim of the present section is to 
show that Bediuzzaman —a scholar of our times— truly reached the level of ijti¬ 
had as practised from innumerable different angles by the qualified and the 
unqualified down the centuries, and to describe his ideas on the matter. This 
study includes a discussion of the conditions obtaining when the treatise was 
written, and in addition contains an analysis and discussion of the ideas 
expressed in it and its contents. I hope to conclude the discussion by setting out 
the conclusions of the study and listing a number of, in my view necessary, pro¬ 
posals. I beseech God that he will make what I write germane and to the point. 

I have set out this Second Part under four main headings: 

A. The circumstances of Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad, and the prevail¬ 
ing conditions at the time it was written. 

11. Majallat al-Ummat al-Qatariyya No: 45, 46 ff. 
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B. An analysis of the ideas expressed in the treatise. 

C. A pritique of the ideas. 

D. The conclusions drawn from the study and some proposals. 

A. The circumstances of the Treatise On Ijtihad and the pre¬ 
vailing conditions at the time it was written 

General points about the treatise 

1. A definition of the treatise 

It is a work on the subject of ijtihad which was included in the Mathnawi al- 
‘Arabi al-Nuri, written by Bediuzzaman in Arabic. On the request of students of 
the Risale-i Nur, the author himself rewrote the work (in Turkish) and included 
it in Sozler , part of the Risale-i Nur Collection. To summarize, the work dis¬ 
cusses the obstacles preventing the opening of the door of theoretical ijtihad in 
the century in which the author lived, and therefore describes the six obstacles 
before ijtihad at this tirfte. These obstacles are described in detail accompanied 
by examples and reasoned proofs. 

2. The purpose of the treatise 

The purpose of the treatise is to refute the claims made by those who sup¬ 
ported the practice of ijtihad in Bediuzzaman’s time. Relying on powerful 
proofs, it endeavours to close the door of ijtihad before those making these 
claims. The reasons for this and the above-mentioned obstacles are dealt with in 
detail. The following sentence in the introductory passage to the treatise shows 
this clearly; 

“Five or six years ago in an Arabic treatise, I wrote concerning a matter to do with 
independent judgements on points of the Shari‘a {ijtihad). Now, at the request of 
two of my brothers, this Word was written about that matter in order to put in his 
place someone who had overstepped the mark in his attacks on it.” 12 

3. The date the treatise was written 

According to the writer of Bediuzzaman’s biography in Arabic, entitled 
Badi'u’z-zaman Sa'id al-Nursi, Nazara ‘Amma ‘an Hayatihi wa Atharihi, Bediuz¬ 
zaman originally wrote this treatise in Ankara in 1923 as part of the work Math¬ 
nawi al-Arabi al-Nuri. He wrote: “In 1923 the following treatises were pub¬ 
lished... those he published in Ankara were Dhayl al-Dhayl — al-Habab in 
Arabic, and the other parts of Mathnawi al-Arabi al-Nurl...” 13 

The following may be understood from the above passage: he wrote this trea¬ 
tise as part of the above-mentioned work in Arabic when about fifty years of age 
and while a member of the DaruT-HikmetiT-islamiye. It is most likely that he 
translated it into Turkish around 1929 or ’30 and included it in the Risale-i Nur. 
This is alluded to in the introductory passage to the Twenty-Seventh Word: 
“Five or six years ago in an Arabic treatise, I wrote concerning a matter to do 

12. Sozler, 448 / The Words, 495. 

13. al-Salihi, Ibsan Qasim, Badi'u’z-Zaman Sa'id al-Nursi, Nazara ‘ Amma ‘an Hayatihi wa 
Atharihi, Istanbul, Sozler Ne§riyat 1987, 84. 
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with independent judgements on points of the Shari‘a. Now, at the request of 
two of my brothers, this Word was written... ” 14 

We may therefore conclude that the work, which was originally written in 
Arabic, demonstrates the author’s profound knowledge of that language and elo¬ 
quent use of it. At the same time, he followed closely events in the Islamic world 
and insisted that it was wrong to ignore the assaults on the Islamic world and 
grapple with the problems of ijtihad', instead, all effort and endeavour should be 
expended on striving against the enemy and in dispelling the awesome sick¬ 
nesses afflicting Islam. 

This brief description of Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad shows the neces¬ 
sity of discussion about the reasons for the writing of the work in Arabic and the 
circumstances at the time it was written. I have therefore allotted the following 
section to this topic. May God grant me success... 

4. The effect of the conditions prevailing at the time the treatise was written 15 

History shows us that Bediuzzaman strove not only with his tongue but also 
with his sword. He vehemently opposed the Ottomans entering the First World 
War, for just as the Empire was not prepared for war, so its outcome could not 
be in its interests. He therefore believed that it was futile for Turkey to enter it. 
But when that infernal war erupted, he fought with all his strength to defend his 
country. For he was a soldier of the state, a mujahid defending his religion and 
country. The enemy had overwhelming superiority in numbers and strength. The 
Russian army was endeavouring to occupy the towns of Islam with the help of 
the Armenian brigands. Erzurum was the first town to fall to them. Another town 
that was occupied was Bitlis. Bediuzzaman was a member of the army that 
resisted the Russians. Together with other soldiers of Islam fighting in that jihad, 
Bediuzzaman was taken prisoner by the Russians. Finally after two years and 
four months of captivity, he was saved through Divine grace. 

According to some writers who have studied Bediuzzaman’s life, he wrote a 
number of works in Arabic during the course of the War, one of which was the 
Mathnawi al-'Arabi al-Nuri, of which the subject of our study, the Treatise On 
Ijtihad , is a part. 16 

Having set out these facts, a person thinking that the treatise was written . 
before 1918, will suppose that it was composed under conditions of war, with its 
psychological, social, and economic effects. However, anyone who studies it 
carefully will not accept such a view and will deem it most unlikely, for the lan¬ 
guage used in the work is most definitely not one affected by the atmosphere and 
conditions of war. This brings 1 us to the fact that it was written during the two 
years we mentioned above. If we take this hypothesis, we may say that although 
he wrote it at that time, he published it not then but after 1923. This is what is to 
be understood from the book we mentioned above. 


14. Siizler, 449 / The Wards, 495. 

15. BadVu’z-Zaman Said al-Nfirst, Namra ‘Amnia ‘an Haydtihi wa Athdrihi, 37 ff. 

16. ai-NursT, Badl‘u’z-Zaman Sa‘Id, Haqlqat al-Tawhld (Muqaddima) [trans: Ihsan Qasim al- 
Salihi], Baghdad 1405H. 
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Thus, if we do not accept that it was written in the atmosphere of the Great 
War, we have to accept that it was influenced not by the conditions of war, but 
by the lack of aspiration which many people suffered after the defeat of the Otto¬ 
mans. One who reads Bediuzzaman will see that his discussion of the subject 
reflects the sorrow he felt at the grievous plight of the Ottoman Empire. And it is 
not difficult to understand that before everything he called on the people of this 
age to once again conform to the incontestable injunctions and fundamental mat¬ 
ters of religion, which they had neglected and fallen away from, and that he con¬ 
centrated all his effort and striving on this, insisting on its necessity. 

In his view, efforts should not be dissipated and wasted unnecessarily, but be 
marshalled to achieve the chief goal. People should first and foremost adhere to 
the essential matters of religion. He said in connection with this: “Independent 
judgements ( ijtihad) may not be made about the essential teachings of religion, 
for they are specified and definite. Moreover, they are like basic food and suste¬ 
nance. At this time, they are being abandoned and degraded.” 17 The following 
explains this more fully: 

“The essential teachings of religion demand that independent judgements do not 
enter them, for' they are specified and definite. Moreover, they are like basic food 
and sustenance. At this time while all effort and endeavour should be expended to 
uphold them and raise them to life, they are being abandoned and degraded. So to 
give them up, despite their being among the theoretical matters of Islam and due to 
being the pure and disinterested interpretations of the first generations of Islam are 
not inadequate for the needs of all times, and to make new interpretations of the 
Law in arbitrary fashion, is an innovation and betrayal of Islam.” 18 

Another meaning intended by this is that to give priority to the essentials of 
religion is another ijtihad. All endeavour being focussed on the essentials of 
religion was a striving ( mujahada ) aimed at reviving and re-establishing them. 

There was no benefit in expanding ijtihad in conjectural matters when the 
incontestable matters were being lost, forgotten, or ignored, —besides the juris¬ 
prudence (fiqh) of past centuries concerned with theoretical and practical matters. 

We may therefore state clearly that the underlying reason Bediuzzaman wrote 
a work on this subject was the all-pervading atmosphere of neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence towards the essential matters of religion. He tried to alert people to this 
matter, who did not understand the gravity of the situation and could not inter¬ 
pret it correctly. It was quite simply as though he wanted to say that at the 
present time the Umma had no need of theoretical ijtihad in order to deduce rul¬ 
ings from the conjectural injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna. In fact, one of the 
conditions of ijtihad is knowledge of current events and circumstances ( ‘ilm al- 
hal), as well as understanding the future significance of the Lawgiver’s ordi¬ 
nances. Anyone not possessing this qualification does not have the right to 
knock on the door of ijtihad. Indeed, the door should be closed on him and he 
should be prevented from entering it. 


17. Nursl, Bediuzzaman Said, Mesnevi-i Nuriye, Istanbul, Sozler Yayinevi 1980, 82. 

18. Sozler, 449-50 / The Words, 495. 
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Another reason for Bediuzzaman’s writing on this subject was the great num¬ 
ber of people in the age in which he lived who, although they were not suffi¬ 
ciently knowledgeable in the principles of fiqh, had aspirations to practise ijti- 
had. The science of the principles of fiqh {'ilm al-usul) is accepted to be the 
chief pillar and unshakeable, powerful support of the procedure of ijtihad. A per¬ 
son who has acquired sufficient knowledge of this science has taken an impor¬ 
tant step towards ijtihad. In the face of any question, the mu.jta.hid is sufficiently 
knowledgeable to distinguish the reason for it and its purpose, its benefits and its 
aims, the things necessitating it and the need for it, and the things making it 
desirable. 

Bediuzzaman observed that many of those who attempted ijtihad lacked the 
qualifications, so he wrote the work to be a barrier between them and ijtihad. If 
he had not seen such a deficiency at that time, he would not have written it. He 
would not have opposed them, nor directed his attention in this way towards 
those eager, to practise ijtihad. 

Furthermore, it has to be remembered that some of the fatwa s appearing at 
that time were issued under the constraint and at the command of the occupying 
forces. 19 Such a situation showed the want of concern for religion, the hypocrisy 
of some opportunist scholars and that some of them had fallen prey to the sick¬ 
ness of self-interest and ambition. If the circumstances had not been thus, 
Bediuzzaman would not have felt the need to write the treatise severely oppos¬ 
ing those attempting ijtihad this age. , 

In short: In addition to weakness in adhering to religion being an important 
cause of his writing this treatise, was the appearance of a number of people who 
attempted to practise ijtihad although they were insufficiently knowledgeable to 
do so. In Bediuzzaman’s view, there were many causes of this inadequacy, some 
of which were the dominance of Western civilization, materialist philosophy and 
thought prevailing over peoples’ thought and conduct, and various other things 
bewildering their minds, confusing their hearts, and destroying their aspiration. 
Such things all prevented a person from attaining the level at which he might 
practise ijtihad. When discussing this matter, Bediuzzaman said: 

“But now, due to [people’s] minds and hearts being confused, and their endeavour 
and aspiration weak, and their being obsessed with politics and philosophy, they 
are turned with all their capacity towards modem science and the life of this world. 
There is no correct ijtihad that it might be expended on the ordinances of relig- 


Everyone may understand from the above that Bediuzzaman was filled with 
sorrow at the fact that while devoting so much attention to the modem sciences, 
people had neglected the sciences of the Shari'a and therefore had not reached 
the level at which they might practise ijtihad. The true purpose of the piece is to 
defend the view that it was necessary to close the door of ijtihad before those 

19. §ahiner, Necmeddin, Bilinmeyen Taraflariyle Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Istanbul, Yeni Asya 
Yaymlari, 232. 

20. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 82. 
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who, since they had absorbed the dominant physical sciences and modern sci¬ 
ence, were not conversant with the finer points of the sciences of the Shari‘a. 
The door of ijtihad might only be opened to those like Bediuzzaman himself 
who had brought together in themselves both kinds of science, the physical sci¬ 
ences and those of the Shari‘a. 

Conclusion 

We may summarize the causes influential in his writing a work about ijtihad 
as follows: 

Firstly: The weakness in adhering to religion that was widespread in the last 
decades of the Ottoman Empire. It was such that some scholars who attempted 
ijtihad were able to go so far as deeming lawful those things that were prohib¬ 
ited, and vice versa. According to fiqh, there is absolutely no circumstance per¬ 
mitting the opening of the door to such people. On the contrary, it could only be 
shut fast in their faces. 

Secondly: The inadequate knowledge of the religious sciences in Bediuzza¬ 
man’s time in comparison with knowledge of the physical sciences. This arose 
from those who supported the practice of ijtihad being preoccupied with the for¬ 
mer and an obsession with it spreading among them like a contagious disease. 
Afflicting these supporters of ijtihad was a pervasive indifference towards the 
religious sciences. Thus, there was need at such a time for another ijtihad, the 
purpose of which would be to close the door of ijtihad for the sake of Islam. 

However much Bediuzzaman believed that this door would for ever remain 
open to anyone who possessed the necessary qualifications, there were barriers 
obstructing its being open for the people of the present age. These two points lie 
behind what he wrote concerning this, and are related to the principle involved 
and the result, and perhaps also the reason. 

In short: In my view, the above descriptions of the conditions prevailing 
when this treatise was written, and their effect are sufficient, and I suggest that 
anyone wishing for further knowledge should himself study the subject. I pray to 
God that He will grant me success in these efforts of mine. 

B. An analysis of the Treatise On Ijtihad 

We noted above the factors which were influential in Bediuzzaman’s writing 
his treatise on ijtihad, and learnt of the conditions and circumstances affecting it. 
The duty that falls to us now is to study the work itself in scholarly fashion, for it 
contains extremely powerful learned truths. What we may say on the subject is 
as follows: 

With a profound knowledge and understanding, Bediuzzaman approached the 
question taking into consideration certain facts concerning the people of this age, 
and stated that although the door of ijtihad was in fact open, there were six 
obstacles preventing the practice of it at this time. So long as the conditions 
obtained, the door of ijtihad should remain closed; it was forbidden by the 
Shari‘a to enter it. It is as though Bediuzzaman is quite simply saying in this way 
that “If ijtihad was to be practised as it should be, it would be lawful. But since 
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the conditions permitting it have changed, it is not to be commended. If we 
dance at the obstacles he described as the reasons for the unlawfulness of ijtihad 
at this time, we will see that they may be studied under two headings: moral 
obstacles and scholarly obstacles. So long as these obstacles were not removed,, 
the door should remain closed. For the persistence of the obstacles milhfies the 
necessary conditions of ijtihad. A person who did not complete the deficiency 
would not gain the right to perform ijtihad. Before listing these obstacles clearly 
and analyzing them according to scholarly principles, it is necessary to consider 
at least briefly the conditions of performing ijtihad. In this way we shal under¬ 
stand clearly that the ijtihads performed by people living in the conditions of 
Bediuzzaman’s time and at this time, are opposed to the Shan a and not reliable. 

It should be pointed out that the definition of the necessary conditions for a 
person who intends to carry out ijtihad is the subject of senous dispute among 
the scholars of the principles of fiqh. If they had been able to agree on these con¬ 
ditions, we, and others studying the subject, would not have met with difficulties 
in the seas of that dispute. Rather than dwelling on these differences and himself 
ioining in the dispute, Ustad put forward certain views on the conditions of ijti¬ 
had- these are in respect of their degree and kind, or their continuance and meet¬ 
ing with change. His approach to these conditions differs to the approaches of 
many other scholars. It is discussed below within the framework of a number of 

points: ' _ , 

• Some of the conditions put forward for ijtihad are agreed upon and some 
are controversial. It is not right in this situation for a person to state that the con¬ 
troversial conditions are not binding on people. Nor is it right to leave aside the 
conditions that are agreed upon and claim that there are no binding conditions 
for the practise of ijtihad. 

• Another important point that has to be accepted is that the conditions of ijti¬ 
had change with time and that they may be developed and modified. It is not 
possible for all the conditions of ijtihad to remain eternally unchanging, despite 
changes in time and place. For example, it is unthinkable that a person should 
claim that the conditions of ijtihad were the same during the time of the Proph 
(PBUH) or the time of the Companions, and in the time of the subsequent 
generations. Matters in the books on the principles of fiqh dealing with these 
conditions may be put forward as evidence for this fact. That is to say, at he 
time of the Companions, knowledge of the Qur’amc verses concerning 
injunctions of religion was not considered to be a necessary condition for prac¬ 
tising ijtihad. So too, knowledge of the principles of fiqh was not an accepte 
necessary condition in either the time of the Companions or that of the subse¬ 
quent generation. Likewise, we see that knowledge of logic was not one of 
conditions sought for ijtihad in the period of the second generation following the 
time of the Prophet (PBUH). 

Since the case is thus, the factor of time and place has led to debate on the di - 
fering conditions for ijtihad every century. That is to say, it would be wr °ng 
think that the conditions of ijtihad of the first generations of Islam, and particu- 
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larly those put forward in response to particular conditions in the course of his¬ 
tory, should be perpetuated in fixed, unchanging fashion in the conditions of the 
present century. Doubtless, the most advanced period from the point of view of 
the codification and categorization of the sciences, was the fourth Hijri century. 
For example, the science of logic being included among the sciences of the 
Shari‘a encouraged some scholars of the principles of fiqh to count study of this 
science among the conditions of ijtihad. In fact, Ghazali went even further and 
said that this condition formed the basis of all the conditions of ijtihad. 

These and other developments are evidences for the acceptance of the modifi¬ 
cation, development, and increase of the conditions of ijtihad. No one doubts 
that knowledge of the science of the principles of fiqh became widespread from 
the end of the first and [beginning of the] second centuries. However, that sci¬ 
ence being made a condition of ijtihad occurred approximately three centuries 
later. Most of the conditions of ijtihad emerged in the same way. 

To summarize, we may say that the conditions of ijtihad and particularly one 
section of them should be considered within a broad perspective, and that new 
conditions should be introduced according to need each century. For there can be 
no harm in reconsidering certain controversial conditions with a view to their 
being modified, perfected, or changed. In any event, such procedures are parts of 
ijtihad. May God grant mercy to the righteous authorities of earlier generations 
who developed and used the conditions pointed out by those who preceded them, 
and looking at their own times, offered to the people of their own time certain 
conditions that had not previously been accepted. Imam Ghazali was one of 
these standard-bearers. His work al-Mustasfa shows that he was influenced by 
the events of his time and defined various conditions of ijtihad. Another scholar 
was Ibn Subki; he put forward conditions opposed to those Ghazali proposed. 
And Imam al-Shatibi limited these conditions with knowledge of two important 
sciences. There are many similar examples. As a whole they show clearly that 
the conditions of ijtihad are capable of change, modification, and development. 

However, it is a fact that the conditions of ijtihad. were first deduced by means 
of ijtihad. So no one has the right to ignore the times in which he lives and their 
conditions when it comes to defining the conditions of ijtihad, and to disregard 
the needs, rules, and mentality of the times. Therefore, a person who attains the 
level of ijtihad this century may also define the conditions for it according to the 
needs of the time. For example, he may consider to be essential conditions the 
deduction of rulings from the injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna, as well as, so 
that they may be presented in the way most suitable to the mentality of this age, 
the study of modern social and physical sciences. However, someone who does 
not fulfil this condition should not be permitted to approach the field of ijtihad, 
since he will be unable to explain the injunctions of the Shari‘a in a way that 
addresses the understanding and mentality of the age. 

Another question that demands care and attention when discussing the condi¬ 
tions of ijtihad is the necessity of differentiating between two matters: the condi¬ 
tions for the practice of ijtihad and conditions for its validity should not be 
confused with each other. 
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What we mean by the conditions for the practice of ijtihad is sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the necessary sciences. For example, the chief of these sciences are the 
sciences of the principles of fiqh, Hadith, and philology. It would not be right to 
consider a person with insufficient knowledge of these sciences to be a mujtahid 
Those who, despite this, have pretensions to practising ijtihad are frauds and 
liars. The social and physical sciences of the modern age are included in the 
above-mentioned sciences, because with the enormous influence on contempo¬ 
rary life of the awesome advances in these fields, the need arises for matters to 
be related in a way the people of the present will understand. This necessitates 
study of the basic principles of these sciences and a knowledge of their dimen¬ 
sions. 

What we mean by the conditions for the validity of ijtihad refers to considera¬ 
tion of the sciences related to the tenets of belief and ethics and their principles, 
on which the acceptability of ijtihad is dependent. Whoever reaches the required 
level in these will have largely fulfilled the conditions of ijtihad, and will thus be 
qualified to practise it. The chief of these is knowledge of the abrogating and 
abrogated verses of the Qur’an ( nasikh-mansukh ), consensus ( ijma '), man, the 
aims of the Shari‘a and its true meaning. And to come to the principles of belief 
and morals, principles like Islam, justice, righteousness, and taqwa. If one of 
these conditions is lacking, the ijtihad of such a mujtahid is not acceptable. 
Indeed, it should be rejected and refuted. 

On the other hand, a person’s fulfilling the conditions of ijtihad is not suffi¬ 
cient to make the ijtihad he carries out acceptable and capable of being applied. 
At the same time, the conditions for the ijtihad to be valid have to be fulfilled, as 
indicated above. Furthermore, if any of the relations between the conditions of 
an ijtihad are missing, or any of the conditions for its validity are absent, the ijti¬ 
had will not be entirely rejected. For example, a mujtahid carries out an ijtihad 
without obtaining sufficient knowledge or attaching sufficient importance to it; 
such an ijtihad is to be rejected; it is not acceptable. But such a situation does not 
disqualify him from practising ijtihad altogether. For the incorrectness and non¬ 
acceptability of the ijtihad stems from lack of information and knowledge. 

If there is need in an ijtihad to touch on the principles of the tenets of belief 
and morals, the infringement of any condition effective in the ijtihad nullifies the 
ruling absolutely. For example, even if a non-Muslim fulfils all the other condi¬ 
tions of ijtihad, his ijtihad is certainly not acceptable. In the same way, so long 
as a sinner continues his depravity, none of the rulings he makes can be consid¬ 
ered to be ijtihad. And so on, other examples may be made in the same way. 

Having reached this conclusion, we may sum up as follows: sufficient atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the subject when discussing the conditions of ijtihad. So 
long as this is not done, it hinders the emergence of old and new conditions in 
sound form. It was exactly the same in the past. And so it will continue, a sorry 
state beset by conflicting ideas and the intervention of individual tastes. 

After our hasty discussion of the conditions of ijtihad, we shall turn to an 
analysis —in the light of the conditions of the time in which he lived— of a 
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number of circumstances that Bediuzzaman defined as obstacles to ijtihad We 
anyway above divided into two the obstacles: those connected with learning and 
those connected with morality. A little later we shall see in all its simplicity the 
place this division has in Bediuzzaman’s discussions, but firstly we shall cast an 
eye at these obstacles, in order to distinguish the differences between them. 

Firstly: The obstacles to ijtihad connected with learning 

Explaining his ideas about the obstacles to ijtihad in this age, Bediuzzaman 
speaks of two important obstacles connected with learning and knowledge We 

may examine them as follows: ‘ 

i. Lack of expertise in the sciences of the SharFa. (That is, Hadith, fiqh, the 
principles of fiqh, philology, etc.) 

The reasons for this were the scattering of minds and hearts; endeavour and 
aspiration being dissipated; philosophy and politics dominating people’s 

thought, and the sciences of the Shari‘a being neglected in favour of the physical 
sciences. 

AH these were clearly influential in preventing the level of scholarship neces¬ 
sary for ijtihad being reached this age. Thus, these and similar reasons formed 
faults, preventing people attaining the level of ijtihad. The problem could be 
resolved only by the door of ijtihad being closed. In this way, evils could not 
assault Islam and ideas which were not part of Islam could not be put forward in 
the name of Islam. After describing the situation of those living in previous cen¬ 
turies, Bediuzzaman goes on to say: 

suDremnrv ^T’ h ° W f VeT ’ dus to the domination of European civilization and the 
natural philosophy and the preponderance of the conditions of 

finn ? y -H f H haV6 beCOme scattered > “d endeavour and aspira- 

hk ihni f ‘ S V£ eC ° me Strangers t0 non-material matters. It is because of 
his that if someone now was to memorize the Qur’an at the age of four and have 

he intelligence of a mujtahid like Sufyan b. Uyayna, who held discussions with 
ehgious scholars at an early age, he would need ten times longer than Sufyan to 
become qualified to interpret the law. If Sufyan acquired the learning in ten years, 
this man would need one hundred years. Because the period of Sufyan’s natural 
study began at the age of reason. His disposition and abilities were slowly prepared 
and illuminated; they took lessons from everything and became like a matcfi But 

hk 1 m u * 0 ^ reSent time ’ since his th0U S ht is submerged in philosophy, 
mmd Ponged in politics, and his heart is giddy at the life of this world, his dis¬ 
position and abilities have grown far away from interpretation of the law {ijtihad) 
They have become removed from interpretation of the Shari‘a to the degree they 
have been preoccupied with the modem sciences, and have remained backward in 
hat respect to the extent he has become learned in the physical sciences. Therefore 
he may not say: l am as intelligent as him. Why can’t I be on a level with him?’ 

He does not have the right to say this, and he cannot be on a level with him.” 21 

■ v? e ?L BedlUZZaman iS describin S most succinctly the obstacles to the door of 
ijtihad being opened, and gives the reasons for reaching such a conclusion. 

21. Siizler, 450 / The Words, 496-7. 
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Someone who reads this hastily may think he regards the physical sciences as 
reprehensible, but that certainly was not the case. In no way did Bediuzzaman 
look askance at those sciences. The people he opposed were those who although 
they studied in depth the modem sciences, failed to study the sciences of the 
Shari‘a. They therefore remained ignorant of and uninformed about the latter, 
despite their being the most important of the conditions of ijtihad, making it pos¬ 
sible for a person to practise it. If a person studied both in tandem, it is certain 
Bediuzzaman would have offered no objection. An historian who has written his 
biography describes this as follows: 

“Numerous debates and discussions took place between him and well-known 
scholars who had specialized in the modem natural sciences. This led him to con¬ 
clude that the science of kalam (theology) he had studied was insufficient for 
explaining the truths of belief to the people of this age. For the enemy of the time 
had to be resisted, and fought with his own weapons of science. Therefore, in order 
to be able to convey the truths of belief both to those who opposed him and to all 
humanity, he followed a way based on the natural sciences. Assisted by his brilliant 
intelligence, he studied numerous sciences like mathematics, astronomy, chemis¬ 
try, physics, modem philosophy, history, and geography, even reaching a level 
whereat he could write works on these subjects ...” 22 

How true it is that while Ustad was striving to learn so many of the physical 
sciences, his contemporaries were heedlessly neglecting the sciences of the 
Shari‘a. We see from all this and believe wholeheartedly that it was only a differ¬ 
ence of ideas between himself and those who opposed him —due to their distanc¬ 
ing themselves from the sciences of the Shari‘a and growing apart from them. It 
is clear that in the face of these people and their weakness and foreignness in this 
field, how right Bediuzzaman was to oppose the door of ijtihad being opened. 

ii. The second obstacle connected with learning: the absence of knowledge 
about the science of the principles of fiqh (‘ilm al-usid). 

Through Divine grace, Bediuzzaman memorized in a mere week the work 
called Jam ' al-JawamV by Subkl and his son, which is accepted to be the most 
comprehensive work in the field of the principles of fiqh. This shows us just how 
proficient he was in that field and also just how deficient some others are. The 
supporters of ijtihad and those who want to open its door should therefore under¬ 
stand their impotence and weakness, and admit that their contributions to this 
field are not acceptable. One day while teaching about the conditions of ijtihad, 
Shawkani said the following about this science: 

“... The science of the principles of fiqh must be leamt thoroughly, no effort should 
be spared to acquire knowledge of it in all its dimensions. This science is undoubt¬ 
edly the mainstay of the procedure of ijtihad , the foundation and supporting pillar 
of its edifice. In both matters a person should keep in view a point that will take 
him to the truth. So long as he does this, he may most easily transform secondary 
matters into primary principles. If a person is deficient in this science, however, he 
will not be able to do this, and will fall into error in the rulings he reaches .” 23 

22. BadVu’z-Zaman Sa'id al-NursJ, Nazara ‘Amma ‘an Hayatilii wa Atharihi, 22. 

23. Shawkani, Irshad al-Fuhul, ii, 301. 


Imam al-Razi stated that the science of the principles of fiqh is the most 
important of the sciences mujtahids have to learn. 24 Thus, Bediuzzaman under¬ 
stood this important weakness in the people of today, and it compelled him to 
prevent the door of ijtihad remaining open, to close it on them and prevent them 
entering it. With, the aim of showing up the weakness of these people in the 
above-mentioned science, he listed three points testifying to this: 

“Three points of view make interpretation of the law ( ijtihad) earthly at this 
time, and make it cease being heavenly. Whereas the Shari‘a is heavenly, revealed, 
and since they make known its hidden ordinances, interpretations of the Shari‘a 
also are heavenly. 

“The First: The wisdom or purpose of an ordinance is one thing, while the rea¬ 
son (Ar. ‘ilia; Turk. Met) for it is something different. Wisdom and benefit are the 
cause of its choice, not the means of its being necessitated and created. And the 
reason is the means for its existence. For example, the obligatory prayers are short¬ 
ened while travelling; two rak'ats are performed. The reason for this permission of 
the Shari‘a is the journey, while its wisdom is the hardship. If there is the journey 
and no hardship, the prayers are still shortened. For there is the reason. But if there 
is no journey and still hardship, it may not be the reason for shortening the prayers. 
Thus, contrary to this fact, the view at this time sets up the benefit and wisdom in 
place of the reason, and makes its judgement in accordance with that. Such an 
interpretation is certainly earthly, not heavenly. 

“The Second: The view at the present time looks primarily to worldly happi¬ 
ness, whereas the view of the Shari‘a looks primarily to happiness in the hereafter, 
and to happiness in this world in second place and indirectly as the means to the 
hereafter. That is to say, the view of this time is a stranger to the spirit of the 
Shari‘a; in which case, it may not make interpretations in its name. 

“The Third: There is a rule: Necessity makes permissible' what is forbidden. 
This rule is not universal . 25 So long as it is not by way of what is forbidden, neces¬ 
sity causes what is forbidden to be licit. But if something has become a necessity 
due to abuse and for illicit reasons, it may not the means to ordinances permitting 
it, and may not form an excuse ...” 26 

These three points show that a person not possessing these characteristics 
lacks knowledge of the science of the principles of fiqh. The first point shows 
that an ordinary person would not have sufficient knowledge of the question of 
‘causes’ {‘ilia —here translated as ‘reason’) in analogies (qiyas). The second 
shows he has not grasped the subtleties of the aims and purposes of the Shari‘a, 
its mysteries, and the question of ‘benefits’ ( maslaha ) in the science of the prin¬ 
ciples of fiqh. As for the third point, it states that profound comprehension of the 
clear rulings of the Shari‘a which according to most of the scholars of the princi¬ 
ples of fiqh are connected with the questions of ‘dispensations’ ( rukhsa ) and 
‘resolution’ {‘azima). A person who has not been occupied to the utmost in stud¬ 
ying and endeavouring to understand these points and has not had the opportu- 


24. al-Razi, al-Mahsiil, ii, 36. 

25. I am of the opinion that the word ‘absolute’ ( mutlaq ) would be more appropriate here than 
‘universal’ ( kulli ). 

26. Sozler, 451 / The Words, 497-8. 
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nity master them, because of this deficiency in his knowledge, may not attempt 
ijtihad. Thus, these are the truths that Bediuzzaman discovered, who most defi¬ 
nitely did not look tolerantly on such people attempting ijtihad. 

We have thus finally come to the end of the obstacles connected with learn¬ 
ing that drove Imam Bediuzzaman to write this study of the closure of the door 
of ijtihad in the face of some of its supporters this century. We saw how apposite 
a view Bediuzzaman expressed in this matter and particularly how some of the 
agreed conditions for the practice of ijtihad, like knowledge of the sciences of 
the principles of fiqh, philology, and Hadith, might change. Now the turn has 
come to consider the other obstacles connected with the conditions for the valid¬ 
ity of ijtihad. I beseech God that He will grant me success in presenting these 
facts and make my words true. In truth. His power suffices all things. 

Secondly: The obstacles to ijtihad connected with general knowledge and 

morality 

If the remaining obstacles that Bediuzzaman mentioned are studied thought¬ 
fully, it will be understood that they are connected to general knowledge and 
morality. That is, some of them are connected with knowledge, and some with 
morality. Below is a study of these. 

i. The decline of general knowledge ilm al-hal), which is one of the condi¬ 
tions for the validity of ijtihad. ' 

An ijtihad which does not conform to the realities of life and which ignores 
the reasons for them is in no way acceptable. For a mujtahid to perform an ijti¬ 
had without knowing the event concerning which the injunction of the Shari‘a 
was revealed, necessitates that the ijtihad in question is rejected. So long as the 
conditions for its realization are not fulfilled, this field may not be approached. 
And so long as they are not fulfilled, any ijtihad is to be rejected. Because of the 
importance of this condition, Bediuzzaman said with the aim of preventing the 
efforts of certain supporters of ijtihad to open the door of ijtihad, that most of 
them had not grasped the reality of the circumstances of the time. Instead of 
directing their attention to theoretical ijtihad, which had been put forward by the 
authorities of earlier times and which in Bediuzzaman’s view was far from being 
able to answer the needs of the time and place, they should expend their endea¬ 
vour on acquiring general knowledge and establishing and reviving the essen¬ 
tials of religion. 

The duty, therefore, that fell to all scholars qualified to practise ijtihad was to 
perform a practical jihad to establish the essentials of religion. In Bediuzzaman s 
view, this duty should be in no way neglected, except by those who truly were 
not qualified to practise ijtihad. He says concerning this: 

“Independent judgements may not be made about the essential teachings of relig¬ 
ion, for they are specified and definite.'Moreover, they are like basic food and sus¬ 
tenance. Although at this time all effort and endeavour should be expended to 
uphold them and raise them to life, they are being abandoned and degraded. So to 
give them up, despite their being among the theoretical matters of Islam and due to 
being the pure and disinterested interpretations of the first generations of Islam are 
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not inadequate for the needs of all times, and to make new interpretations of the 
law in arbitrary fashion, is an innovation and betrayal of Islam.” 27 

In another place he says by way of proof of the mujtahids of the present lack¬ 
ing genera] knowledge {‘ilm al-hal): 

“In winter when the storms are fierce even small holes are blocked up, and it is in 
no way reasonable to open up new doors. And under the onslaught of a mighty 
flood, to make openings in the wall in order to repair it leads to being drowned. In 
just the same way, at this time of denial and the assault of the customs of Europe 
and the legion of innovations and the destruction of misguidance, to open up new 
doors in the citadel of Islam in the name of ijtihad, and make openings that will be 
the means of those bent on destruction scaling the walls and entering it, is a crime 
against Islam.” 28 

After discussing the fulfilment of the conditions for the realization or practice 
of ijtihad, we have now discussed general knowledge ( ‘ilm al-hal ) as one of the 
conditions of its validity. Doubtless, with his penetrating view, Bediuzzaman 
observed that even if some of the supporters of ijtihad of the time reached the 
level of practising ijtihad, all such ijtihads would be invalid and not in accor¬ 
dance with the revealed Shari‘a. Because for the ruling a person carrying out ijti¬ 
had arrived at to be acceptable and in accordance with the Shari‘a, he had to be 
informed about current circumstances. 

ii. Decline in the condition of justice and piety 

In connection with this obstacle too, Bediuzzaman emphasized the need for 
the door of ijtihad to be closed oh its supporters. So too he discussed the obsta¬ 
cles connected with morality as a cause distancing the ‘ulama of the present from 
ijtihad. The ijtihad of a person who takes this obstacle into consideration at such 
a time, would make it acceptable. Bediuzzaman’s eloquent words are as follows: 

“Just as within a body is the inclination to expand, for its growth and development. 
And, since it is from within, the inclination to expand is a being perfected for the 
body. Whereas if it is an inclination for expansion from outside it, it is to rip the 
body’s skin; to destroy it; it is not expansion. In the same way, when the inclination 
to expand and will to interpret the law ( ijtihad) were present in those who had 
entered the domain of Islam through the door of perfect taqwa and the way of con¬ 
forming to Islam’s essential teachings like the authorities of the early generations, 
that was a perfection and a being perfected. But if such an inclination and desire 
come from those who give up the essentials, prefer the life of this world to that of 
the hereafter, and are tainted with materialist philosophy, it is the means of destroy¬ 
ing the body of Islam and casting off the chain of the Shari ‘a from the neck.” 29 

Imam Bediuzzaman also states that those who support ijtihad although they 
do not fulfil this condition are not qualified in this respect. For they are deficient 
in taqwa and piety. The door of ijtihad is not closed before those who fulfil this 
condition in addition to the others. For Bediuzzaman to state otherwise is 
unthinkable. As is indicated in the other sections, on the contrary, he encourages 
such people to practise ijtihad. 

27. Siizler, 449-50 / The Words, 495-6. 

28. Sozler, 495 / The Words, 495. 

29. Sozler, 451 / The Words, 497. 
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iii. The possibility of not avoiding falsehood 

Bediuzzaman mentions a further reason for the door of ijtihad being closed, 
besides those ennumerated above, and this is the disappearance of justice (truth¬ 
fulness), the widespread lack of integrity (lying), or the people of this time not 
truly avoiding falsehood. On the distance increasing between the centuries of 
light and reality of the Companions of the Prophet (PBUH), those that came 
after them, and the generation subsequent to that, this obstacle became greater. 
For at that time it was wonderfully easy to reach the spring of light and reality. 
The difference between truth and falsehood was extremely clear and well- 

defined. 

“However, since that time the distance between truthfulness and lying has gradu¬ 
ally diminished, until they have become shoulder to shoulder. Having begun to be 
sold together in the same shop, social morality has become corrupted. 

Imam Bediuzzaman listed in this way the obstacles closing the door of ijtihad 
before those who supported its opening at this time. We have seen some of the 
obstacles related to the mujtahids of the present, which have resulted in the non- 
fulfilment of the conditions for the practice and validity of ijtihad. We may say 
comfortably that Bediuzzaman did not leave these views in mid-air. He expended 
all his energy and endeavour to prevent those who did not fulfil the conditions 
storming the gates of ijtihad, insisting that such an act would be injurious, and to 
reach an authentic ruling on the Shari‘a. In addition, he rejected any ijtihad that 
had been performed by someone who, although he fulfilled the conditions for the 
practice of ijtihad, infringed some of those connected with its validity. 

Thus, we have come to the end of the matters preventing ijtihad in the time of 
Bediuzzaman. We beseech God that He will grant me success with this analysis, 
allowing me to reach the desired results with this study of the obstacles to ijti¬ 
had. Our hope is for integrity in our views, and success in our discussions... 

C. A Critique of Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad 

. The person reading the Treatise On Ijtihad should concentrate his attention 
while looking at what is written here, on the ‘correctness’ (isaba) to be noted in 
most of aims of the writing of this treatise. He should also be aware of Bediuzza¬ 
man’s intense desire to protect Islam, and of the power and strength of his. 
knowledge, which he assigned solely to the service of Islam, and his endeavour 
to defend Islam with it, and the self-sacrifice he displayed m refuting the ideas 
that caused people to become sceptical and led them into misguidance. The 
Treatise On Ijtihad is a tiny drop from a vast ocean. Its purpose of serving the 
religion of Islam is the best witness to what we claim here. 

• This fact also shows that none of his contemporaries surpassed him in 
respect of general knowledge (‘ilm al-hal). In addition, it is not possible for most 
of the scholars of our time to reach his level of comprehension. For most or 
these persons plumb the depths of the World of Similitudes but are uninformed 


30. Siizler. 459 / The Words, 506. 


about the reality of things. Scholars of former times quoted the following rule: 
“It cannot be denied that the ordinances [of religion] change with changes in 
time and place, and customs and practices.” Such a conclusion was reached 
through noting in regard to establishing and applying the Lawgiver’s (that is, 
God’s) intention in His commands and prohibitions, the events that were the 
cause of the revelation of the injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna. Throughout 
the history of Islam, the reason for all the upheavals and disturbances with which 
Islam has been faced has been lack of knowledge about effective conditions, 
both negative and affirmative, that is, people not knowing the reality of the situa¬ 
tion in which they lived. Furthermore, most of those who have practised ijtihad 
and supported the practice of it have demonstrated the same neglect and defi¬ 
ciency. In the same way, those who have supported the re-opening of the door of 
ijtihad, which goes together with the Islamic cause, have always foreseen dispel¬ 
ling in this way the negative results that the above-mentioned deficiency has 
given rise to. 

Anyone who studies closely the period in which Bediuzzaman lived will see 
this clearly. Because ijtihad in that period was of great importance both in regard 
to theoretical ijtihad and the ability to carry out the procedures, having referred 
to the rulings reached by means of ijtihad by the authorities of the early genera¬ 
tions of Islam —if necessary.completing, modifying, or abrogating these; and in 
regard to applied ijtihad, which requires great exertion in order to understand the 
Divine intention in the injunctions of the Qur’an and Sunna. That is, the question 
of need has to be approached with great care and attention. For this reason, a per¬ 
son has to sincerely agree with his view; what Bediuzzaman Said Nursi said in 
connection with ijtihad, on which the Islamic cause is founded, and his assertion 
that the door of theoretical ijtihad was closed, and the door of applied and practi¬ 
cal ijtihad was open, were absolutely correct and to the point. 

In particular, lying behind their ijtihad were reasons of great significance, due 
to which most of the mujtahids of this time were not qualified to practice theo¬ 
retical ijtihad. An all-pervasive laziness, indifference, and aimlessness had set¬ 
tled in the body of the Umma and was circulating in its blood and veins. In such 
a situation, the thing the Umma was in most need of was applied ijtihad, rather 
than theoretical ijtihad. For it had become enfeebled in the face of the enemy’s 
attacks, and had suffered defeat due to various individuals who had imposed 
their rule over it down the centuries. Thus, the need was for firm foundations on 
which to re-establish its own civilization, and for it to embrace these foundations 
with all its strength. All these are the facts lying behind Imam Bediuzzaman’s 
ijtihad. 

• On the other hand, someone with a different approach might say about 
Bediuzzaman that it might have been more appropriate for him to offer firm 
guidance about theoretical ijtihad rather than recommending the closing of the 
doors of ijtihad. For at least some of the ijtihads that have come down to us from 
the authorities of the early generations should not be considered to be articles of 
some sacred religion. Especially those carried out under the influence, direct or 
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indirect, of the conditions, customs and practices of their times. The door of ijti¬ 
had should be opened in order to make those ijtihads conform harmoniously to 
the conditions and customs of Bediuzzaman’s time. It was meaningless to disre¬ 
gard the role time and place had played in the formation of previous ijtihads, and 
to try to apply them to the present. In addition, Bediuzzaman’s statements about 
the closure of the door of theoretical ijtihad contradicts what he said about need¬ 
ing to expend all effort to re-establish and renew the essentials of religion. 31 

In reply we might say: The majority of the theoretical ijtihads that have come 
down to us from the authorities of the early generations present no difficulty 
today from the point of view of the author of the treatise we are studying. To a 
great extent they conform to the conditions of the present and will continue to.do 
so in the future. The basic and supreme problem is choosing which of these ijti¬ 
hads is preferable this age, or according to which of them one should act. On 
advancing and progressing in civilization after its backwardness, will the Umma 
persist, for example, with Imam ShafiTs ijtihad of both the imam and the con¬ 
gregation reciting the Fatiha in the five daily prayers? Do the changes of time 
and place and conditions necessitate any change in this ijtihad, and others like it, 
which were put forward affected by conditions, time and place, or do they not 
necessitate it? 

It cannot be expected for all these to be found theoretically in the ijtihads of 
the authorities of the early generations of Islam. Such ijtihads never considered 
conditions, customs, and times and places which they would never experience. 
Their rule, quoted above, throws light on this question: “The change of the 
injunctions (what is meant here are the injunctions based on theoretical ijtihad) 
with changes in time and place, and customs and practices, cannot be denied. If 
they had not been powerless to take the events and circumstances of the future 
into consideration when making an ijtihad, they would not have put any such 
rule. Therefore, and God knows best, one has to look for another explanation of 
why Bediuzzaman stated absolutely that there was no need for new ijtihads and 
that the ijtihads of the previous authorities had to be sufficed with. General 
knowledge in particular necessitates knowledge of the past in respect to theory, 
so that this knowledge may be applied to the events of the present. Who would 
not want to be successful in applying theory and ijtihad to inappropriate events 
or circumstances? How can the Divine intention be ascertained concerning any 
event, if there is no connection between the characteristics of the past and those 
of the present? 

Moreover, did Bediuzzaman himself not say in various places in the Risale-i 
Nur that one qualified and capable of ijtihad —all those fulfilling the conditions 
of ijtihad — may practise it? 

• Furthermore, it may be seen that Imam Bediuzzaman did not offer any solu¬ 
tion deduced from principles put forward by the authorities of the early period to 
which one might adhere in the face of the circumstances and needs of this new 
age. So what might be done to meet these new needs that have emerged in vari¬ 


ous ways? Does it necessitate the Umma being uninformed of the injunctions of 
the Shari‘a in this field? Or does it necessitate contemporary ijtihads which will 
derive appropriate injunctions? 

Bediuzzaman did not give any guidelines for solving this problem. So this 
necessitates that the absolute view concerning the door of theoretical ijtihad 
being closed should be reviewed and be made subject to criticism. Because aban¬ 
doning theoretical ijtihad will prevent any solution being found to the problems 
of the present and result in unconditional surrender to them. Moreover, new 
advances and circumstances have created a great need for incontrovertible theo¬ 
retical ijtihad, so that through it they may be accepted wholly or be modified or 
completed in a way suitable to the spirit and elevated aims of the Shari'a. 

As its boundaries expanded Islam witnessed numerous defeats, rebellions, and 
dissensions. If the Islamic Umma had not been bound in its conduct to the theo¬ 
retical and applied ijtihads put forward by the authorities of the early genera¬ 
tions, sufficing with earlier ijtihads although they did not conform to their needs, 
perhaps they would not have met with many of those circumstances. Therefore, 
in order to find solutions for the new problems with which it is faced as time 
passes and the centuries change, the Umma is in need of carrying out new ijti¬ 
hads or of redefining the ijtihads of former authorities suitably to this century. In 
this way a multi-faceted instance of good will be realized. The problems will be 
defined and solved in the light of reason, in a way related to the past, the present, 
and the future. 

We may conclude this discussion with the following point: the view Bediuz¬ 
zaman Said Nursi put forward concerning the closure of the door of theoretical 
ijtihad at this time with the aim of preventing certain pseudo-scholars causing 
harm to Islam, was not a new view. For more than ten centuries, the closure of 
the door of ijtihad has been a frequent topic of discussion. Such debates have 
sometimes grown vehement, and sometimes subsided. We may say that most of 
them were born of a good intention and had the aim of preventing the attempts 
of certain ill-intentioned people and foreign cultures to create misinterpretations 
of this religion, transform its incontestable matters into ambiguous ones, and 
confuse its incontrovertible ordinances with its conjectural ones. Generally the 
primary aim of those putting forward these views was to halt misguided currents 
of thought aimed at corrupting Islam. Those who support the closure of the door 
of theoretical ijtihad in particular are discomforted by the clear cries rising for it 
to be opened. 

According to this second group, the doors of ijtihad should be opened to any¬ 
one who fulfils the conditions of ijtihad, and they should not be prevented. Even 
if among those who fulfil the conditions are some who do not attain the level of 
ijtihad, either by a small or great degree, the door of ijtihad still should not be 
closed. The difference between those defending these two ideas may cause harm 
to both sides. For example, it is to be observed that in the face of those who sup¬ 
port the closure of the door of ijtihad, all the efforts of those who support its 
opening are not directed towards positive activity to achieve what they support. 


31. Siizler, 449 / The Words, 495. 
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but that they limit their activities to persuading those they oppose of their own 
views. 

Anyone who studies the subject closely will see that the Umma needs first and 
foremost to give up debate as to whether the door of ijtihad should be opened or 
closed. It is necessary at this time to go beyond such disputes. Two ways should 
be accepted in the field of theoretical ijtihad so as to give fresh direction to the 
world, afflicted as it is with hopelessness and pessimism, and to lead it, and to 
save humanity from misery: 

The First is historical ijtihad. 

: This comprises “choosing in preference to the others one of the views 
reflected in fatwas and judicial decisions ( qada ') which are recorded in our 
extensive fiqh literature...” 32 The choice should be defined taking into considera¬ 
tion .contemporary realities, modern advances, and social, political, and eco¬ 
nomic change, and the view chosen should be accepted to be the view most suit¬ 
able to this century and most beneficial to humanity. 

The Second is constructive (inshai) and creative (ibdd'i) ijtihad. 

This means “making new rulings about matters that no scholars, past or 
present, have dealt with.” 33 The duty incumbent on the Umma is to make this 
ijtihad widespread and to include new matters that in this age in particular are 
topical like economic, medical, and political matters, .which the authorities of the 
early generations did not touch on. The same situation applied to them; they 
based their ijtihads on matters, taking into consideration the customs, pratices, 
and conditions of their own times. In the view of the present writer, the opening 
or closing of the door of ijtihad does not hold all that much importance. For on 
its own, ijtihad may produce solutions to save this disaster-afflicted Umma from 
backwardness, ignorance, and distress. Such a situation would allow it to regain 
its lost pride and dignity. To repeatedly make the opening of the door of ijtihad 
the topic of discussion and hold conferences and meetings on it will not assist 
the Umma to solve any of its difficulties, nor give it the strength to cure its 
wounds. Essentially what is needed is to put forward practical rules on the sub¬ 
ject of general knowledge (‘ilm al-hal), and to rise above the verbal disputes 
between supporters and opponents of the question. 

Human life is in'a state of constant development and progress. It is impossible 
for those who take part in such fruitless debates to halt these developments. On 
the contrary, the Umma will continue to be exposed to new events and circum¬ 
stances. To close one’s eyes to these and ignore them is no solution. The Umma 
has to be delivered from the backwardness with which it has been afflicted for 
centuries, and from the division into which it has fallen at the hands of maraud¬ 
ers coming from north, south, east, and west. 

Thus, we have reached the end of our criticism and analysis of the Treatise On 
Ijtihad. The remaining part of this paper contains the conclusions of the study 
and our proposals. 

32. al-Qardawi, Yusuf, al-Ijtihadfi’l-Shan'a, Kuwait 1985, 126. 

33. al-Ijtihddfi'l-Shari'a, 114.. 


D. The Conclusions of the Study and Proposals 
1. The conclusions of the study 

i) We saw during this study of the questions with which Bediuzzaman was 
concerned in connection with ijtihad that his approach was affected by the cen¬ 
tury in which he lived. Noting the lessening of adherence to Islam, his prefer¬ 
ence was that the door of theoretical ijtihad should be closed rather than opened. 
The basic deficiency necessitated that persons who were remote from the high¬ 
way of the Shari‘a should be prevented from opening this door, even if they ful¬ 
filled the conditions for ijtihad. For such people do not in fact believe fully in 
this religion and they are not sincere in their intentions. If we look from the point 
of view of lack of knowledge, most of those supporting the practice of ijtihad in 
Bediuzzaman’s time should not have approached the matter, even if they ful¬ 
filled the conditions for its realization. In Imam Bediuzzaman’s view, the weak¬ 
ness stemmed from many people turning away from the sciences of the Shari‘a 
this century in favour of the physical sciences. Such a situation had led to 
neglect of the sciences of the Shari‘a and absorption in the natural sciences. This 
in turn had necessitated that the door of ijtihad be closed to people of this sort, 
and that they should not be allowed to approach it until they had achieved a bal¬ 
ance between the two sciences. 

ii) Another important point Bediuzzaman made was the fact that the ijtihads 
carried out by former scholars encompassed all the theoretical aspects of Islam. 
There is an important excuse for holding such a conviction. However, many 
other places in his works confirm that he had no objections to ijtihad related to 
theoretical matters. In addition, he says in one work: “...their being among the 
theoretical matters of Islam and since, being the pure and disinterpretations inter¬ 
pretations of the first generations of Islam, are not inadequate for the needs of all 
times, to make new interpretations of the Law in arbitrary fashion, is an innova¬ 
tion and betrayal of Islam.” 34 That is, taking into consideration the ijtihads of the 
authorities of the early generations of Islam, Bediuzzaman sees obstacles to car¬ 
rying out ‘preferential,’ ‘creative,’ or ‘constructive’ ijtihads. The stage at which 
the Islamic Umma was found prompted Bediuzzaman to form the opinion that 
the two sorts of theoretical ijtihad should not be pursued. 

iii) Bediuzzaman’s views concerning the closure of the door of ijtihad at this 
time, and the views put forward throughout the history of Islam should not be 
confused with one other. As we stated above, however close Bediuzzaman’s 
view appears to be to the views of his predecessors, it was in fact directed to lim¬ 
iting ijtihad rather than preventing it entirely. However, in the 5th and 6th centu¬ 
ries of the Hijra in particular, due to the pressures of taqlid, the majority of the 
'ulama took the path of forbidding it completely. Some of them even went so far 
as to claim that God made men powerless to perform the procedure of ijtihad. A 
clear example of this is the Damascus scholar Ibn Abu’l-Dam, who said: 
“Despite the codification of works by the ‘ulama of our time in the fields of 


34. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 82. 
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Qur’anic commentary (tafsir), Hadith, the principles of fiqh (usul ), and secon¬ 
dary matters (furu‘), which are enough to fill the earth, there is no mujtahid in 
the absolute sense of the word. Neither is there a mujtahid who is bound to a 
school of law of one of the Imams whose views are binding for that school. This 
is a sign that the end is nigh and that God has made His creatures impotent in the 
matter of ijtihad. It is one of the signs of the end of the world...” 35 

Under the effects of taqlid, an imam of the level of al-Rafi‘i was able to say: 
“It is as though a consensus has been formed among the people that now in our 
day there will be no mujtahids.” 36 

Since these and others like them had not been saved from taqlid in their 
actions, they hotly defended such views. In Bediuzzaman however, there is no 
trace of the idea of taqlid. On the contrary, he attained the level of ijtihad, and 
put forward his views from that position. Thus, he listed the obstacles to ijtihad 
at the end of his treatise. It was as though he was saying that so long as these 
obstacles obtained water, had'to be made to flow down its channel. This recalls 
the rule accepted by the ‘ulama of usul which refers to something being forbid¬ 
den, although there is permission for it. 37 Whether theoretical or practical, ijtihad 
is essentially lawful. But due to particular circumstances, such a way may be 
harmful. If these conditions cease one day, its lawfulness will permit it to return 
in a new form. Doubtless the change and disappearance of these conditions is 
not a matter of great difficulty. Conditions for the validity of ijtihad like taqwa, 
piety, and justice are of this sort in particular. And acquiring knowledge of the 
science of the principles of fiqh is another condition which is not difficult. When 
a person is thoroughly equipped with these sciences, a greater part of the condi¬ 
tions for the validity of ijtihad will be met. 

iv) As someone who in my opinion attained the level of ijtihad, it is notewor¬ 
thy that Bediuzzaman did not choose to expound matters according to the metho¬ 
dology (usulT) [of the science of fiqh] despite his gaining fame for his extensive 
knowledge of the modern sciences and of the Shari‘i sciences —principally ‘ilm 
al-kalam and tafsir. Although he himself made no such claim about himself, his 
works show that his knowledge in this branch [that is, ‘ilm al-usiil] was suffi¬ 
cient. In my opinion, his knowledge in this field was not less than in the fields 
for which he was more famous. I reckon a certain time is necessary in order to 
summarize his different views in this field, connected with his choice of a view 
of ijtihad or his putting forward new views about the principles of fiqh. His 
memorizing in one week the tome Jam' al-Jawami‘ by Subki and his son, is the 
strongest proof of my claim. For this work, with its categorization, arrangement, 
chapters, style, and choice, is a veritable encyclopaedia of the principles of fiqh. 

This then comprises a very brief description of a part of the conclusions I 
have been able to reach concerning Bediuzzaman’s Treatise On Ijtihad. For to 
reach all possible conclusions is beyond my power. If attention is paid to some 

35. al-Ijiihadfi’l-SharVa, 94 (paraphrased). 

36. al-Ijtihaclfi’l-Shari'a, 93. 

37. ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Badran, al-Madkhal ild Madhhah al-lmdmAhmad h. Hanhal , Cairo, 69. 
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of the conclusions made in previous sections, the subject will lose none of its 
importance, despite our haste here. We seek success and rectitude from God. 

2. Proposals connected with the subject 

I may list my proposals as follows: 

• Bediuzzaman’s views on methodology (usull), that is, the principles of fiqh 
s ouldlbe compiled as soon as possible and studies should be made of the sub¬ 
ject. The related pieces found dispersed throughout his works should be col- ' 
lected together in one work. Such a work would have a scholarly place among 

rLn^hfe 00 ^’ ^ ^ ^ SamC time reveal a further hidden aspect of Bediuzza- 

• Paying no attention to the arguments pursued by scholars all over the world 
about the door of ijtihad being either open or closed, preferential (tarjihl) ijtihad 
should be swiftly embarked upon m the matters the solutions for which were put 
forward by the authorities of the early generations of Islam. To do so would 
lead, -not to the stultifying of Islamic culture, but to true ijtihad and service. 
Enough now are the many conflicts, differences, and disputes about the various 
views of ijtihad that have afflicted the Umma. The duty that now falls to our 
scholars is to expend their scholarly efforts and thought on finding solutions to 

whirh H S ° f l deaS 3ffllCt T g the Umma ’ P^icularly in applying certain matters 
which do not require reference to the ijtihads of the previous authorities in 
respect of differences in custom, time, place, and conditions, and which have 
been called constructive’ (inshai) and ‘creative’ (ibdd'i) ijtihad. 

Nevertheless, new forms of ijtihads that will solve the problems and answer 
the needs of our age have to be developed, to save humanity floundering in mis- 
ery and desperation. So long as the 'ulama do not perceive this responsibility 
towards their religion and the Umma, there is no possibility of a speedy deliver¬ 
ance from the crisis. Our hope is that this voice will reach the ears of the schol- 

STS. 

, * The disputes and debates over the opening and closing of the door of ijtihad 
should be brought swiftly to an end. Our proposal here is that the universities, 
educational establishments, academic centres, and learned institutes of the 
Islamic world should open a department or branch dealing with this field. That 
is, the sciences that a person has to study in order tq qualify as a mujtahid have 
to be brought together and mastered. Doubtless, all the sciences necessary for 
ijtihad are acquired sciences. It is possible for a person to acquire them through 
instruction, study, and research. Would it not be desirable for branches or depart¬ 
ments to be opened in institutions of learning and for those who graduate in all 
the sciences necessary for ijtihad to be known as mujtahids ? Every year scholars 
o Hadith tafsir philology, fiqh, and usul are graduating from numerous depart- 
ments and faculties m universities and institutions, who will serve the Muslim 
Umma. What obstacles are there to qualified mujtahids graduating from these 
universities and institutes having learnt thoroughly the necessary sciences and 
procedures? 
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In mv view those who say that ijtihad is one of the subjects of the science of 
the principles of fiqh (‘ilm al-usul) are mistaken. For this science is truly in e- 
S wto prindpli and subjects particular to itself. Thaus, tf the atm ,s «»- 

Z In alZul may be a component of it. So can tyrttai ‘’“Xbook cot 
usub Anyone with close interest in this matter, can find nnumerabie books con 
firming what I say That is, one of the conditions of ijtihad is knowledge of the 
"5 of tjlprinciples of fiqh. If ijtihad had been a section of this science, how 
could knowledge of it have been put forward as a condition? Is this not a contra- 

^I'ince^iTthus in my opinion, the science of ijtihad is an independent sci¬ 
ence. It is not a section sheltering under the banner of ‘ilm 

jSeinota place" t0 the 
Muslim Umma’s wish and expectations concerning ijtiha . 

T a „ nrnach the end of my papeU'am here in the Masjid al-Nabawi where I 
have been P throu-hout the season of the Hajj. Here I have found the opportunity 

to read^ndstudyBediuzzaman’.s Treatise Onljtihad, and now I have completed 

— ZSZZXZZ: ^S^no.crm- 

cern myself with it a.s I wished. 

Finally I-certainly cannot claim to have reached my chief god, 1 anyway have 
„„T«h“ to Se snch a claim. Within its limits, this paper ts “ ^ 
study of ImamBediuzzaman's ideas and the treatise he me 

thnt He will not leave fruitless these efforts of mine, and that He will grant m 
“Ss. May He Sw mere, on Bediuzzaman Sard Nurst, and make good our 

end and that of the Islamic world. 

Al-salamu ‘alaykum wa rahmatullahi wa barakatuhu 


* * * 


The Mahdi Question According to 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi 

Zeki Santoprak 


Introduction 

The famous Muslim historian and sociologist Ibn Khaldun said: “To be anx¬ 
ious about the future is one of the characteristics of human nature,” and that it 
was natural for man to wonder how much longer the world would exist and try 
to find out . 1 People have always searched for a ‘saviour’ in difficult and distress¬ 
ing times. Sometimes an unknown person has been looked upon as saviour, and 
sometimes a leader, or a learned man. In this way, men have forgotten their trou¬ 
bles, if only a little, and found solace. 

The expectation of a ‘saviour’ is not only to be found in Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, but in just about all religions and cultures, and is a belief, hope, and ideal 
of deliverance shared by all humanity. In Islamic belief too there is a concept of 
a ‘saviour,’ which attracts our attention through his different names. Names such 
as Imam, 2 Mujaddid , 3 Khalifa , 4 and Mahdi 5 have been given this person —or 
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unknown saviour— who is to save society from oppression and establish justice, 
his most important characteristic. Their roles are the same, but their persons are 
different. According to this belief, the Mahdi whom the Shi a await will clash at 
the end Of time with the Sufyan, whom the Umayyads expected. The shared 
aspect of all these concepts is that a person will appear at the end of time who 
will possess spiritual power and lead a reform movement. Here, of these names 
whose persons are different but functions the same, we shall discuss the Mahdi 
question, and attempt to define Bediuzzaman’s view of the matter. 

l. Etymology 

The dictionary meaning of ‘mahdi’ is someone who is on the straight path or 
who has attained to guidance. Mahdi is someone to whom God has communi¬ 
cated the truth. 6 In this respect, all Muslims who are on the right path may be 
called mahdi However, if preceded by the definite article‘al’^t becomes a par¬ 
ticular title, used for the person whom God’s Messenger (PBUH) foretold would 
come at the end of time. As is understood from narrations, this person will 
appear at a time oppression and injustice are rife, and fill the face of the earth 
with justice. In its plural form mahdiyyun, it was used for the four Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs and those who followed their way. The possible reason for the 
person who is to come at the end of time being called the Mahdi may be a 
Hadith narrated from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. This narration says that in onemght 
Almighty God will impart guidance in the full meaning to the Mahdi. Ihe 
Mahdi’s guidance will be God-given ( vehbi ), and he will receive it through spe¬ 
cial grace. 8 . 

The statement of some interpreters that the word has been misused, and tha 
originally it was in the form of the active participle, muhdi (giving guidance, 
showing the way), is without basis. 9 

The Hanbali scholar al-Safarini (d. 1188/1774) gave a subjective explanation 
for the Mahdi being given this name. He said the Mahdi had attained to guidance 
through some hidden knowledge. He had retreated to a mountain imSyna. When 
the time comes he will publish from there the true Torah and Gospeh silence 
the Jews and Christians with them, and through them a community of Christians 
will become Muslim. 10 

4 Muslim, Abu’l-Husayn b. Hajjaj al-Qushayrl, al-JamV al-Sahih, Cairo 1374/1974, al-Fitan, 
67-9.' 

5. Abu Da’ud, al-Mahdi, 1. 

6. Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘Arab, art. h-d-y. 

7. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo 1313, i, 84. ^ 

q Haiiai ‘Abdullah, ‘Alarndt al-Qiyamat al-Kubra, Cair° lyoo, 15. 

9 See Macdonald, D B„ "Mahdi,” lA, vii, 474; Goldziher says that in our times the word 
‘ M Li> has been used for those who are ‘muhtadi,’ that gjffd 

ion, and as evidence for this points out two persons called Mahdi whc^ were originally p 

then became Muslim and were later appointed Shaykh of al '^f’ one J n 8 ^' 1 ^^ cal i e d 

1870-1890. For there are numerous worthy persons in the various departmen s Ta’rikhuhu 

Mahdi, who are Muslim. For the Shaykhs of al-Azhar and their names, see, al-Azhar, Ta nkliuhu 

wa Tatawwurultu, Cairo 1403/1983, 161-4. rvim 1T23 ii 72 

10. al-Safarini, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Htmbali, Lawarm al-Anwar al-Baluyya, Cairo 1323, , - 
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II. The Mahdi concept in history 

In history, Abraham (PUH), the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), the four 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs, Husayn, Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Hisham b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, and some of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs were called the Mahdi. ‘Ali b Abi 
Talib in particular was called both Hadi and Mahdi.” Those who called ‘Umar 
b. al-‘Aziz the Mahdi also attributed some Hadiths to him. 12 God’s Messenger 
(PBUH) himself used the terms ‘the Mahdis’ in reference to the four Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs: “I urge you to adhere to my Sunna and take the path of my 
well-directed and well-guided (mahdi) Caliphs (khalifa).” 13 The fact that God’s 

Messenger (PBUH) used it for the Caliphs shows that the term is not specific to 
one person. 

However, the concept of ‘the awaited Mahdi’ must have come from Hadiths, 
for numerous people claimed to be the Mahdi. The first to exploit the idea was 
All’s freed slave Kaysan, who claimed that ‘Ali’s younger son Muhammad b. 
Hanafiyya had not died, and that he had concealed himself in Mount Ridwan and 
one day would reappear to establish justice. Mukhtar al-Saqafi exploited the idea 
for his own ends. But Muhammad b. Hanafiyya had died in Medina in 81H, and 
his funeral prayers had been performed at that time led by Aban, the son of ‘Uth- 
man, who was then Governor of Medina. 14 In 128H Harith b. Shurayj said he 
was the expected Mahdi, but he was unable to make anyone believe it. It is 
recorded that he fabricated a Hadith saying “A saviour called Harith will 
appear.” Various people have claimed to be the Mahdi driven by either ambi¬ 
tion for rank and fame, or self-interest, or nationalist feelings. But unfortunately 
they have been the cause of unrest in Muslim society. 

Some representatives of the Mahdi movement who have appeared and gath¬ 
ered the masses around them are the Indian Mahdi, Sayyid Muhammad (d 910/ 
1504); the Maghrib Mahdi, ‘Abdullah b. Tumart (d. 524/1103); Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad al-Qadiyani, who appeared in India and supported the British; the Sudan 
Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad (d. 1303/1885), who fought the British invasion 
forces and defeated them; the Somali Mahdi, Muhammad b. ‘Abdillah Hasan 
(1339/1920), who appeared after returning from the Hajj and fought the British 
and Italians; and Eliah Muhammad, the leader of the American Black Muslims. 16 
Another of those believed to the Mahdi was al-Sayyid Muhammad al-Sanusi a 

descendant of the Prophet (PBUH). 

There appear to have been mahdis who exploited belief in the Mahdi and 
broke the unity of the Islamic world. One should distinguish between frauds who 

IQ- rku U,’ ad f Un ‘ n ' Beirut n - d -> 236; al-Mahdi wa’l-Mahdawiyya, Cairo 1953, 

Cairn 1h A &‘£- ?? f [Arabic bans: Muhammad Yusuf Musa and others], 
Ca io 342) Ibn Athir, Usd al-Ghdba FI Ma'rifat al-Sahdba , Cairo n.d., iv, 31. 

J2' R. u a ym b. al-Hammad, Kitab al-Fitan, SUleyman Atif Efendi ktp. no: 602, vrq., 53a. 

13. Tirmidhi, al-‘Um, 16; Ibn Mdja, al-Muqaddima, 6; Abu Da'ud, al-Sunna, 5. 
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have proclaimed themselves the Mahdi and holy persons who lived lives of wor¬ 
ship and piety, making no such claims. Even if out of their excessively good 
opinions of them, their followers have called them the Mahdi, they themselves 
have on the whole not accepted this. The first is fraudulent, while the second 
makes no such claim. Since this is so, those who attack the Mahdi question 
should make the distinction. False Mahdis have caused strife and division in the 
Islamic world. While Western orientalists have prepared the works of some of 
those who claimed to be mahdis for publication . 17 

It is a fact that some of those known as the Mahdi have been beneficial to 
their countries and peoples. We see, for instance, that the Mahdi movements in 
African countries like Sudan and Somalia liberated their countries from enemy 
occupation by their supreme efforts against the colonialist forces. Positive bene¬ 
fits have therefore been secured. On the other hand, however, the Qadiyam 
movement endeavoured to induce the Indian Muslims to adopt an altogether pas¬ 
sive stance towards British imperialism. 

HI. The Mahdi question in the Qur’an and Sunna 

Before ex amin ing Bediuzzaman’s view of the Mahdi question, we have to 
ascertain whether or not the subject has any place in the Qur an and Sunna. 

Mahdi is not mentioned in the Qur’an as the title of a person expected at the 
end of time. However, numerous reformers are mentioned. If we see the Mahdi 
as a symbol of reform, we cannot say that it is not in the Qur an. Persons and 
groups are mentioned who will save people from strife and bring light to socie¬ 
ties in periods of darkness. The word muhtadi, which has the same meaning as 
mahdi, is found in three places in the Qur’ an: He whom God guides is 1 ightly 
guided (al-muhtadi J . 18 According to one view, the verse, and to every people a 
guide , 19 refers to the Mahdi. 

To come to the narrations about the Mahdi: one cannot say that they are 
many, but it is said that a renewer or regenerator ( mujaddid) will appear every 
century. Since the concepts related to the Mahdi are abstract, there may be many 
persons every century who fit them. It has been said that Jesus the son of Mary 
was a Mahdi in this sense . 20 

The Mahdi is mentioned explicitly in Hadith sources like Abu Da ud, Tir- 
midhi, and Ibn Maja, from the six major collections. al-Shawkani, the famous 
Yemeni scholar, said there were fifty Hadiths about the Mahdi. He divides these 
into ‘sound’ ( sahih ), most probably sound ( hasan ), and ‘weak (da if). In his 
view, as a whole they are at the level of being unanimously reported 
(mutawatir). Whereas Siddiq Hasan Khan mentions thirty-three Hadith on the 
subject, including ones which are ‘weak .’ 21 

17. Sa'd Muhammad Hasan, al-Mahdiyyafi'l-Isldm, 195. 

18. Qur’an, 7:178; 17:97; 18:17. 

19. Qur’an, 13:7. . 

20. Ibn Kathlr, ‘Imad al-DIn Ismail b. ‘Umar, ‘ Alamdt al-Qiyama, Cairo 1980 33._ 

21. Siddiq Hasan Khan, al-Idha'a lima kana wa md yakunu bayna'l-yaday al-Sa a, Cairo 14U// 
1986, 114. 
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Although they are not classified as ‘sound,’ a ‘saviour’ at the end of time 
called “Imam” and “Khalifa” is mentioned in Bukhari and Muslim. In Bukhari, 
he is called Imam. Commenting on the Hadith, “What will your condition be, 
when, although your Imam is one of you, the son of Mary will descend?”, 22 
scholars like Ibn Hajar al- Asqalani and the recent al-Kashmiri have said that it 
is the Mahdi that is intended by the Imam mentioned here. 23 Ibn Hajar, even, 
says that Jesus performing the prayers at the end of time before someone from 
the Umma is evidence for authentic views concerning the appearance of the 
Mahdi. In the continuation of his discussion he relates from Imam Shafi‘i that 
the narrations stating that the Mahdi will be from this Umma and that Jesus will 
perform the prayers behind him are unanimously reported (mutawatir). While 
the famous kaldm scholar Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani understood the Mahdi from 
the term “Imam,” and stated that this Hadith refers to the Mahdi. 24 

The Hadith in Muslim refers to a period of plenty and affluence at the end of 
time, and mentions a Caliph ( Khalifa ) who will distribute unbounded wealth. 25 
Some have interpreted this Hadith in the light of the plenty at the time of ‘Umar 
b. al-‘Aziz. But the phrase in the Hadith “at the end of my Umma” shows that 
this plenty will occur in the last times of the Umma. Besides this, there are 
Hadiths connected with the Mahdi in sources like Abu Da’ud, Tirmidhi, Ibn 
Maja, and Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad. It is understood that Abu Da’ud attached 
the greatest importance to the Mahdi question for he assigned a separate section 
to it in his Sunan. 

According to a narration by Umm Salama, God’s Messenger (PBUH) said: 
The Mahdi will be from my seed, and will be a descendant of my daughter Fat¬ 
ima.” 26 

In another narration recorded by Abu Da’ud, he said: “If the world has only 
one day left, God will lengthen it and send that person from me.” And in 
another: ... someone from my family whose name is the same as mine, and 
whose father’s name is the same as my father’s name. Contrarily to the world 
being filled with oppression and wrongdoing as it was previously, that person 
will fill it with justice and right.” 27 

While in another narration, the Mahdi’s lineage, physical characteristics, and 
activities are described as follows: “The Mahdi will be one of us. His forehead 
will be broad and his nose fine. He will fill the face of the earth with justice, as it 
had previously been filled with wrongdoing.” 28 

In a narration from ‘Ah, it says that God will bestow knowledge, understand¬ 
ing, and guidance on the Mahdi in a short space of time, even in one night. 

22. Bukhari, al-Anbiya’, 49. 

23. al-'Asqalanl, Ibn Hajar, al-Fatli al-Bdrl, Riyad 1389/1969, vi, 570; al-Kashmlrt, al-Tasrlh, 
Halab, ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu Ghudda, 1385/1965, 97. 

24. al-Taftazani, Shark al-Maqasid, Beirut 1989, v, 314. 

25. Muslim, Fitan, 67-9. 

26. Ahu Da’ud, al-Mahdi, 1. 

27. Ahu Da'ild, al-Mahdi, 1; Tirmidhi, al-Fitan, 52; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 99. 

28. Abu Da'ud, ai-Mahdi, 1. 
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God’s Messenger (PBUH) said: “The Mahdi will be of us. God will bestow 
guidance on him in a single night.” 29 

Again as Abu Da’ud has recorded, one day ‘Ali looked at his son Hasan and 
said: “This son of mine is a ‘Sayyid,’ so named by God’s Messenger (PBUH). 
Someone will appear from his progeny who will bear the name of God’s Mes¬ 
senger. He will resemble God’s Messenger in deportment, but not in form.” He 
then went on to describe his filling the face of the earth with justice. 30 These nar¬ 
rations which are included in reliable Hadith sources like the ‘Six Books are 
accepted by the Umma. From the point of view of the methodology of Hadith, 
there have been no objections raised about them suggesting they are false. Nev¬ 
ertheless, some weak Hadiths have also been recorded. Scholars of Hadith have 
discovered unreliable narrators in some narrations. For example, there are two 
unreliable narrators in the chain of authorities of a Hadith narrated from Husayn: 
“God’s Messenger (PBUH) told Fatima: Good tidings for you! The Mahdi will 
be of your line.” 31 

As is related in the sources, someone asked ‘Ali about the Mahdi and he 
replied: “He will appear at the end of time. He will come at a time people will be 
condemned to death for saying ‘Allah.’” And he continued: “God will gather 
around him a community who will fear nothing and will seek no benefits.” 32 
Although this is included in some books of Hadith, it is in fact not a Hadith, but 
a saying of ‘Ali (May God be pleased with him). / 

There is the following Hadith mentioning the Mahdi’s high standing: “We, 
the sons of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, are the lords of the people of Paradise; me, Hamza, 
‘Ali, Ja‘far, Hasan, Husayn, and the Mahdi.” 33 For this reason, Tawus al-Yamahi 
longed to live to see him. It is said that there is consensus about the Mahdi com¬ 
ing after the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs and Companions in respect of spiritual 
rank. 34 

Although no Hadith gives any information about when the Mahdi will appear, 
in one recorded by Tirmidhi it says that he will appear in the east. 35 The famous 
Qur’anic commentator Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) said he would appear in North 
Africa, but the narration he related concerning this is not authentic. 36 Qurtubi 
died in the early years of the Granada Nusayri’s, when it was the only part of 
Spain left to the Muslims. According to Macdonald, Qurtubi’s saying that the 
Mahdi would appear in North Africa arose from the need for a reformer and 
Mahdi at that time. 37 


29. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 84. 

30. Abu Dd’zTSfal-Mahdi, 1. 

31. Siddlq Hasan Khan, al-Idha'a, 130. 

32. Siddlq Hasan Khan, al-Idha‘a, 128. 

33. Tirmidhi, al-Fitan, 52; Ibn Maja, al-Fitan, 34. 

34. al-Haythami, Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Hajar, al-Qawl al-Muhtasar fi’l-Mahdi’l-Muntazar, 
Cairo 1406/1986; al-Safarlnl, Lawami' al-Anwar, ii, 85. Imam Rabbani says: “The Mahdi’s rank 
appears to be higher than that of the Companions.” See, Imam Rabbani, al-Maktuhat, Istanbul n.d., 
i, 45. 

35. Tirmidhi, al-Fitan, 79. 

36. al-Haythami, al-Qawl al-Muhta,sar, 24. 

37. Macdonald, D. B., “Mahdi,” in 1 a, vii, 477. 


The Meccan scholar al-Haythami (d. 973/1565) recorded that contrary to what 
is thought, the Mahdi’s struggle will be bloodless. He says: “Those who pay 
allegiance to him will do so between the Rukn and Maqam (close to the Ka‘ba). 
They will not awake those who are sleeping, and will certainly spill no blood.” 38 
This refutes the idea that the Mahdi’s struggle will be with the sword, which has 
become a generally held belief. 

Muhyiddin al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) says that God will send His Caliph {Kha¬ 
lifa) at a time of widespread oppression and wrongdoing. He will fill the earth 
with justice. He will follow the path of God’s Messenger without error. There 
will be an invisible angel who will correct his errors. In his time, a man who is 
ignorant, stingy, and cowardly in the evening, will be most learned, generous 
and bold the following morning.” 39 

Despite their differences, the shared points of the Hadiths may be said to be as 
follows: a) A person called the Mahdi who will be a descendant of God’s Mes¬ 
senger (PBUH) will appear and establish justice; b) his name will be similar to 
that of God’s Messenger; c) he will bring plenty and peace. 

The contemporary writer Mawdudi, who considered-that it was a sign of 
weakness that the Hadiths on this subjecthad not been included in Imam Malik, 
Bukhari and Muslim, accepted that some of them were sound, although he 
pointed out that the majority of narrators of Hadiths about the Mahdi were 
Shi is. He said that in principle, God’s Messenger did not go into details. He 
pointed out that the Hadiths could have been fabricated in the ‘Abbasid period 
for the purpose of supporting the Caliphate. He particularly considered to be 
false the Hadiths about the support of “the black bannered ones,” a sign of the 
‘Abbasids. 40 The Egyptian scholar Ahmad Amin says that this justifies rejecting 
all the Hadiths about the Mahdi. 41 He considered that they were narrations that 
had been fabricated in connection with the struggle for power between the 
Umayyads and ‘Abbasids. While the matter the Iraqi scholar Muhsin ‘Abd al- 
Hamid criticizes are the Hadiths concerning the Mahdi which the Shi‘a expect. 42 
al-Albani alludes to the soundness of the Hadiths, saying: “The, appearance of 
the Mahdi is a fact accepted by scholars.” 43 

However, although Hadith specialists accept the existence of weak narrations, 
they are of the opinion that it is not possible to deny the Mahdi question in 
Hadith literature, in respect of either the name or the concept. For they are nar¬ 
rated by the most eminent of the Companions, among whom are ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, Ibn Abbas, Ibn Umar, Talha, Ibn Mas'ud, Abu Hurayra, Anas b. Malik, 
Umm Salama, Abu Sa id al-Khudri, Umm Habiba, Thawban, Qurra b. Iyas, 
Abdullah b. Harith b. al-Jaz‘, and ‘Ali al-Hilali. The narrations were verified by 

38. ai-Haythaml, al-Qawl al-Muhtasar, 53. 

39. al-‘Arab(, Muhyl'1-Dln, al-Futilljat al-Makkiyya, 366. 
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famous authorities on Hadiths like Abu Da’ud, Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja, al-Bazzar, 
al-Hakim, and Tabarani. If there is anything vague in these Hadiths, it springs 
not from their being weak but from the conciseness of the Prophet s language. 
They have become so widely known and accepted by the Umma that scholars 
like al-Kattani said that they are in effect unanimously reported by a number of 
authorities ( mutawatir al-mana). 44 

It has been noted by many writers that the Mahdi Hadiths were seriously criti¬ 
cized by the Muslim historian and sociologist Ibn Khaldun (733/1332). They 
have said even that Ibn Khaldun denied the existence of the Mahdi because he 
considered the Hadiths about the subject to be weak. And in truth we see that Ibn 
Khaldun was one of the scholars who has dealt with the question in detailed 
manner. He says that events which will occur in the future pertain to the Unseen 
(ghayb ), and that man cannot know such matters if they are not informed of 
them by God by means of revelation or dreams. In objective manner he states 
that the Mahdi question has been famous, among Muslims down the centuries 
and it has been believed that the appearance is necessary of someone who will 
strengthen religion and establish justice. Ibn Khaldun analyses Hadiths on the 
subject, together with their chains of authorities and narrators, and comes to this 
conclusion: “It appears that with very few exceptions, the Hadiths have not been 
free of criticism .” 45 It is not possible to conclude from this that Ibn Khaldun 
denied the Mahdi question. He criticizes the sufis’ understanding of it, which 
was pretty detailed. In his opinion, their views about the Mahdi were derived 
from Shiism. 

It is seen from this that even Ibn Khaldun, who approached the Mahdi Hadiths 
very cautiously, did not reject the question outright. He said: “with very few 
exceptions.” It may be understood from this that even if.they are few in number, 
there are sound Hadiths on the subject. I am therefore of the opinion that it would 
be wrong to reject the Hadiths out of hand, and that even if there are weak ones 
among them, it does not mean they should all be denied. It is clear that one does 
not have to conclude that all the apples in the basket are rotten if one or two are. 

Ibn Khaldun makes the following sociological point: “It is a sociological fact 
that if someone appears unsupported by any force or people, he will not be suc¬ 
cessful only by being related to the Prophet’s Family. The power of a people is 
necessary to be successful in order to support him and defend him until he can 
gain a dominant position .” 46 He points out that someone on his own will be 
unable to achieve largescale reforms. 

I want to include Mawdudi’s interpretation here. He says that there is no par¬ 
ticular position or place in religion for the Mahdi. It is completely wrong to think 
that one is obliged to believe in the Mahdi as one is obliged to believe in the 
prophets: “Whenever the Mahdi does come, he will have thorough knowledge of 

44. al-Kattani, Muhammad b. Ja’far, Naim al-Mutanathir fi Khabar al-Mutawatir, Aleppo n.d., 
144-6. 

45. Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima, ii, 822. 

46. Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima, ii, 817. 


the learning, culture, conditions, and necessities of the time, he will take steps 
appropriate to that time, he will take advantage of the scientific discoveries and 
technology of the time, and employ them in the best way .” 47 

IV. Bediuzzaman’s views on the Mahdi question 

Bediuzzaman explains first of all the reasons for the question being vague and 
the Mahdi not being known by everyone. Due to the vagueness about certain 
persons who are to appear at the end of time, like the Mahdi and Sufyan, they 
were awaited long previously, even in the time of the generation following the 
Companions. They hoped to live to see them. 

“Like with the end of the world, Divine wisdom requires that the times of these 
individuals are not specified. Because every age is in need of the meaning of the 
Mahdi, who will strengthen the people’s morale and save them from despair. Each 
century has to have a share of this meaning. And so that people should not heed¬ 
lessly conform to evil things and the reins of their indifferent souis should not be 
left free, every century the fearsome individuals who come to lead strife must be 
shrunk from and feared. If they had been specified, general guidance would have 
been of no benefit .” 48 

We may say therefore that in Bediuzzaman’s view every age has its Mahdi. It 
is understood from this that the Mahdi is not an individual. Although he speaks 
of “the Great Mahdi,” 

“...since there is need for a sort of Mahdi every age at the time of despair, in order 
to strengthen morale, through Divine mercy, every age, or perhaps every century, a 
sort of Mahdi has emerged from the Prophet’s Family, and has preserved the 
Shari‘a of his forefather and revived his Sunna.” 

As an example for the world of politics, he gives Mahdi (875-885), the third 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. And for the world of religion he gives Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Gilani and Shah Naqshband. He describes thejri as “persons who carried 
out some of the functions of the Great Mahdi .” 49 

He says that the Great Mahdi will receive his strength from the community of 
Sayyids, who are descended from Muhammad (PBUH) and are called Al-i Bayt 
(the Prophet’s Family). “There is no family that is as mutually supportive, and 
no tribe that is in such agreement, and no group or community that is as enlight¬ 
ened as the family, tribe, group, and community of the Prophet’s Family .” 50 

When commenting on the verse, Say: I ask of you no recompense save love of 
close kin, 51 Bediuzzaman says that-God’s Messenger’s (PBUH) wanting this 
love was not due to blood relationship; he wanted the Umma to unite around his 
family because the elevated persons and spiritual guides of the Umma would for 
the most part emerge from his family: 


47. Mevdudi, Meseleler ve Qoziimler, 47,50, 51. 

48. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said) Sozler, Istanbul 1986, 309-10 / The Words [English trans.], Istan¬ 
bul, Sozler Publications 1993, 353. 
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“With his vision which penetrated the Unseen, God’s Messenger (PBUH) saw that 
his Family would become like a light-giving tree within the world of Islam. The 
overwhelming majority of those who would perform the duty of guides instructing 
every level of the World of Islam in human attainment and perfection would 
emerge from his Family.” 

Bediuzzaman explains the Prophet’s great tenderness for Hasan and Husayn 
as not arising from out of feelings of family or kinship, but because he saw the 
Imams, spiritual poles, and Mahdis who would emerge from their blessed lines, 
“and he would kiss their heads in the name of all of them. Yes, Shah Geylani has 
a large part in his kissing Hasan’s head.” 52 He is saying here that God’s Messen¬ 
ger gave the greatest importance to his Family, emphasizing that Muslims 
should unite around them in every period and strive to revive Islam, and that 
numerous Mahdis had emerged from his descendants. It is understood too that 
the Mahdi is not just one person. 

Bediuzzaman gives various examples of eminent persons from the Prophet s 
Family, and it is his view that they were all Mahdis. For example, Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Sanusi (d. 1320/1902), the leader of the Sanusi Order ancl spiritual 
guide of millions; and Sayyid Idris (d. 1370/1950?), who guided more than a 
hundred thousand people; and another sayyid, Sayyid Yahya (d. 1368/1948), 
who commanded hundreds of thousands of people. Just as among/the individuals 
of this tribe of Sayyids there are numerous outward commanders, so too there 
are “the heroes of spiritual heroes,” like Sayyid ‘Abd al-Qadir Gilani (d. 562/ 
1167), Sayyid AbuT-Hasan al-Shazali (d. 657/1258), and Sayyid Ahmad al- 
Badawi (d. 675/1276). 53 Since they were all permanently in the service of Islam, 
by being leaders of sufi orders or in some other way, he describes them as “com¬ 
manders.” 

In the supplication in the tashahhud in the five daily prayers, which is recited 
by all Muslims at least five times every day, it is said; “O God, grant blessings to 
our master Muhammad and to the Family of our master Muhammad, as you 
granted blessings to Abraham and to the Family of Abraham.” The prophets of 
the Family of Abraham illuminated mankind with the light of guidance. 
Although the Family of Muhammad cannot attain the degree of the prophets, 
they have all performed the service of a prophet and continue to do so. Bediuzza¬ 
man says that the totality of those commanders forms a vast army. If they 
acquired a physical form and through their solidarity were formed into a divi¬ 
sion, and if they aroused the religion of Islam and its sacred nationhood and 
bound it together in unity, no nation or force could withstand them. “Thus, that 
numerous and powerful army is the Family of Muhammad (Peace and blessings 
be upon him), the most select of the Mahdi’s armies.” 54 


52. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Lem’alar, 20-1 / The Flashes Collection [Eng. trans.], Istanbul, 
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53. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Mektubat, Istanbul 1976, 412 / Bediuzzaman Said Nursi, Letters 
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“Yes, today in the world there is no family distinguished by such high honour and 
elevated qualities and nobility in its descendants, in unbroken succession and well- 
documented genealogy, which is as powerful and important as the line of Sayyids 
of the Family of the Prophet. Since early times it is they who have been at the heads 
of all the groups of the people of truth, and they who have been the renowned lead¬ 
ers of the people of perfection. Now it is a blessed line numbering millions. Vigi¬ 
lant and circumspect, their hearts full of belief and love of the Prophet, they are dis¬ 
tinguished by the honour of their world-renowned lineage. Momentous events shall 
occur which will awaken and arouse the sacred force within that vast community... 
Certainly, the elevated ardour in that huge force will surge up and the Mahdi shall 
come to lead it, guiding it to the way of truth and reality. We await from the Divine 
law and Divine mercy that it should be such, and its being such, like we await the 
coming of spring after winter; and we are right to await it ...” 55 

While describing the functions and duties of the Mahdi and the luminous 
community which is tied to him, Bediuzzaman says that they “will repair the 
destruction of the innovative regime of the Sufyan’s covert organization.” 56 It is 
understood from this that the Mahdi’s duties will not be based on brute force and 
the use of force, they will consist of ‘repairing’ and reforming of a spiritual and 
moral kind. 

It is seen from this that Bediuzzaman’s ideas about the Mahdi are in confor¬ 
mity with Ibn Khaldun’s sociological analysis. It is my opinion that if people 
like the contemporary writers ‘Abd al-Karim al-Hatib and ‘Abdullah al- 
Samman, who reject the idea of the Mahdi, had seen this interpretation, they 
would not have rejected the question outright. 

Bediuzzaman was not in expectation of an extra-ordinary figure. He believed 
that everything occurs within the framework of the universal laws. Whether or 
not the apparent meanings of the Qur’an and Sunna were conformable with rea¬ 
son, he was not an unprogressive, rigid scholar in that respect. For instance, he 
discusses terms like ‘reformer,’ ‘perfect guide,’ ‘regenerator of religion,’ and 
‘Caliph’ within the category of Mahdi. He considers it essential from the point 
of view of “God’s laws” that there are “reformers” in times of strife and dissen¬ 
sion. Thus, God Almighty will send a luminous person as a supreme renewer 
and guide at the time of greatest corruption at the end of time, and that person 
will a member of the Prophet’s Family. 57 

However powerful an individual is, he cannot carry out extensive reforms on 
his own. Bediuzzaman thus elucidates the matter that Ibn Khaldun mentioned as 
a sociological point, “relying on a power.” In Bediuzzaman’s view, the source of 
the Mahdi’s power would be the Prophet’s descendants, that is, the people of his 
line. He indicates that they fairly numerous and powerful. It is they who are at the 
head of the people of reality. They number millions. The momentous affairs that 
will occur will be set into motion by the sacred power residing in that vast com¬ 
munity. He considers that the Divine laws necessitate the realization of this. 58 


55. Mektubat, 412-3 / Letters, 515. 

56. Mektubat, 413 / Letters, 515. 

57. Mektubat, 411-2/ Letters, 514. 

58. Mektubat, 412 / Letters, 514. 
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Bediuzzaman says that the Mahdi will carry out three important functions: (a) 
silencing completely the idea of materialism; this is also called the stage of 
belief; (b) reviving the marks of Islam, which is also called the stage of life; (c) 
with the assistance of all believers and support of Islamic unity, and the joining 
together of all the scholars and saints, and particularly the many Sayyids each 
century, he will strive to carry out that great function; this is also called the stage 
of the Shari‘a. 59 Thus, the Mahdi will not appear with his sword in his hand and 
reform everything. It is understood that he shall carry out reforms not on his 
own, but together with a large movement formed of the Prophet s Family, who 
constitute a pure, unsullied mass of Muslims. In another work, the Mahdi s three 
functions are described like this: belief, life, and the Shari‘a, the most important 
of which according to Bediuzzaman is belief. 60 

“At this time there are currents so overwhelming that they draw everything to 
their own account. So even if the true awaited person, who will come next century, 
were to come now, my conjecture is that he would forego the situation in the politi¬ 
cal world and change his goal so as not to let his movement be earned away on 
those currents. 

“Also, there are three matters: one is life, another is the Shari a, and another is 
belief. In the view of reality, the most important and the greatest is the question of 
belief. But in the view of most people at this time, compelled by the world situa¬ 
tion, the most important appear to be life and the Shari'a. And so, even if he was to 
come now, since to change these three matters altogether throughout the world is 
not keeping with the Divine laws in force in human kind, he would'surely take the 
greatest matter as the basis, and not the others, so that the service of belief wou 
not spoil its purity in the general view and so that he would not let that service be 
the tool for other aims in the minds of ordinary people, who are easily deceived.’ 

If Bediuzzaman’s words are noted carefully, it is seen that he does not con¬ 
sider the Mahdi to be someone who will set everything in order miraculously 
with the sword. He sees him as a normal human being and great reformer, and 
speaks of the luminous community around him. He says he will revive the Sunna 
of God’s Messenger (PBUH) and that his struggle with the forces of evil will be 
moral and spiritual. From the point of view, of the Divine laws, it would be pos¬ 
sible for someone who acts in this way within the bounds of causality to be suc¬ 
cessful. God, Who in a minute fills the space between the heavens and earth with 
clouds and empties it, and calms a storm at sea in a second, and creates the sum¬ 
mer in an hour within the spring, and a winter storm in summer in an hour, can 
certainly dispel the darknesses of the Islamic world through the Mahdi. 

It is said in a Hadith that there will be a group in Islamic society which will 
always persist in right: “There will be a group of my Umma which will persist m 
right until the end of the world. 63 God’s Messsenger (PBUH) mentions a group 

59. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Emirdag Laliikasi, Istanbul 1958, i, 259-60. 

60. Nurst, Bediuzzaman Said, Kastamonu Lahikasi, 57. 

61. Kastamonu Lahikasi, 58. 

62. Mektubat, 411-2/ Letters, 514. 
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m this Hadith, which was recorded by Muslim. He says that this group will 
renew religious matters, strive in the way of religion, spread justice, will adopt 
absolutely correct measures, and present Islam to humanity. This is in confor¬ 
mity with the natural laws God has placed in the universe, and the spirit of Islam 
and its practical teachings. Almighty God can create true Mahdis and hundreds 

of reformers every age, and that is in fact what He has done. And so it shall be in 
the future. 

Bediuzzaman comments on the above Hadith and remarks that the service per- 
ormed by the students of the Risale-i Nur, “the Qur’anic miracle this century,” 
may be included in its meaning. He makes a number of predictions concerning 
the continuation in the coming century of the service of the Risale-i Nur that he 
had begun. He deduces from a Hadith that this service will become increasingly 
brilliant until the start of the 16th century of the Hijra, following which an evil 
movement will gain dominance. 64 

Conclusion 

Wherever there is strife and destruction, the question arises of a good and 
reform movement to combat it. This means that reform movements are a natural 
need of the Islamic Umma, necessitated by a law God has placed in the universe. 
It is a social fact that people will be in need of reformers at the end of time, 
when social and moral corruption will increase, and disbelief and denial become 
more widespread. On looking at history from the sociological point of view, that 
is how it has always been. 

The institution of the Mahdi is not a basic article of faith for the Ahl-i Sunna 
(the Sunnis) as it is with the Shi‘a. Certain proof is not therefore required for the 
matters connected with the events of the end of time, which are not counted 
among the fundamentals of belief but as secondary matters. It is sufficient “only 
not to reject them or attack them.” It is true the Mahdi is not mentioned by name 
in Bukhan and Muslim, but one may say that he is mentioned as a concept under 
such names as “Imam,” “Caliph,” “a group which will persist in right,” and so 
on, which will undertake the role of the Mahdi. Ibn Khaldun criticized the 
Hadiths about the Mahdi, but he did not reject them outright. He agreed that 
some were ‘sound,’ even only a few of them. Moreover, the meaning of a Hadith 
is not necessarily wrong if it is ‘weak’ or ‘forged.’ Even it if is certain it is not a 
Hadith, it may still be right in meaning. 

According to Bediuzzaman, belief in the appearance of a person, the Mahdi, 
in a particular place or at a particular time is wrong. For there may be reformers 
who bear this meaning, and virtuous persons, in every period. It is heedlessness 
to idly expect the Mahdi to set everything to rights, and an unknown person to 
appear and save society; to neglect one’s duties and responsibilities because the 
Mahdi is going to come. If the idea of the Mahdi truly causes society to be lazy 
and idle, it is wrong. But if like the Americans who plant up their country with 

64. For further explanation, see, Kastamonu Lahikasi, 23. 
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trees in preparation of Jesus’ coming, the Muslims make efforts to prepare the 
ground for the Mahdi, it is a good thing. 

As is understood from Bediuzzaman’s writings, the Mahdi is not an individ¬ 
ual, but a movement, school, or community, whose activities are spread over a 
considerable period of time. For it is not possible for an individual to establish 
justice, as is stated in Hadiths. This may be carried only through the joint action 
of a community, a numerous collectivity, or a large group of Muslims. In my 
opinion, one may think of the Mahdi as a concept. In every period, believers are 
on the side of good and right. And at all times there is need for this, for there has 
always been conflict between good and evil, and so it will continue till the end 
of the world. Therefore, so long as the way of good is taken, it means that the 
result of following the Mahdi has been achieved. It is much more to the point to 
be present wherever good is rather than waiting for an imaginary Mahdi. Every¬ 
thing being clear and obvious is opposed to the principle of trial and examina¬ 
tion. Even if someone is the Mahdi, it will not be announced from the heavens. 
However, it is not right to reject the idea of the Mahdi outright because false 
Mahdis might appear. False prophets appeared like Musaylimat al-Kazzab, but it 
did not mean prophethood had to be rejected. And the appearance of phony doc¬ 
tors does not necessitate rejecting the medical profession. Bediuzzaman’s views 
are in conformity with the laws in force in the universe. There is nothing in them 
exceeding the bounds of what is reasonable... Bediuzzaman states that there are 
numerous Mahdis. The Great Mahdi expected at the end of time is the last of the 
Mahdis and reformers. He too will be a normal human being, not superhuman. 
He will perform his function within the framework of the laws of creation and 
on an international level. 
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thought differently to Sunni scholars. But his favouring different views on this 
and a number of other points does not mean he ceased following the Sunni line, 
for there are other Sunni scholars who ascribed the same meaning to the above 
verse. 

The treatises or pieces of the Risale-i Nur, which are gathered together in the 
Risale-i Nur Collection, consist of works which were considered by their author 
to expound the truths of belief and to be a miracle of the Qur an. For according 
to Said Nursi, all the parts of the Risale-i Nur consist of inspirations born in his 
heart from the effulgence of the Qur’an, which were alluded to in the writings of 
the some of the great saints . 3 Their author stated therefore that the treatises 
spoke of truths that pertained not to himself but to the Qur’an . 4 Nevertheless, 
since he says that one of the methods he follows in the treatises is “reflective 
thinking” ( tefekkiir ), 5 one may say that they are the product of human knowl¬ 
edge. For it is an indisputable fact that reflective thought is the chief human 
characteristic. 

Although the Risale-i Nur contains just about all the subjects dealt with in the 
science of kaldm, Said Nursi said that now the Risale-i Nur had been written, no 
need remained for the sources of that science . 6 For since it is full of human 
knowledge, the sources of the science of kaldm followed a method difficult to 
understand. These sources cannot therefore raise people to a level-of behef in 
God’s existence, unity, and attributes which satisfies them. Whereas the Risale-i 
Nur employs a method which penetrates to the heart and spirit and aiming to 
take man to the truths of belief, opens up windows in all beings and events 
which take him to knowledge of God . 7 8 For in explaining and proving the ques¬ 
tions of belief, the Risale-i Nur follows the Qur’anic way, which is easy, and a 
method which combines the reason and spirit, an illustrative method which 
passes from the reason to the heart and from the heart to the reason. It is under¬ 
stood from this that Bediuzzaman agreed with former criticisms of the scholars 
of kaldm, made by Salafi scholars such as Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyya, and 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, thinkers like Ibn Rushd, and sufis like Mawlana Jala- 
luddin al-Rumi. 

II. Said Nursi’s views on the questions of kaldm 

One may list the subjects of kaldm included in the Risale-i Nur as the problem 
of knowledge, philosophy of nature, Godhead, man’s actions and Divine Deter¬ 
mining, prophethood, the hereafter, the signs of the end of the world, belief-sin- 
accusations of unbelief, and politics. 

3. Nursi, Bediuzzaman Said, Kastamonu Lahikasi, Istanbul 1960, 9, 150; §ualar, Istanbul 1960, 
418,567,611,632; Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybi, Istanbul 1988,91-110. t 
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bul 1991,48-9. 
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A. The problem of knowledge 

1. The acquisition of knowledge 

In conformity with the scholars of kaldm. Said Nursi favoured the view that 
man can acqutre knowledge through his senses, intellect, and means ofToll 
nication, and can therefore obtain knowledge about beings and events On the 
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to be an absolute or perfect source of knowledge . 14 These views of Bediuzza¬ 
man’s are similar to those of recent scholars of kaldm like Elmali Muhammad 
Hamdi and Ismail Hakki Izmirli . 15 

d Intuitive knowledge and inspiration: Bediuzzaman said that inspiration was 
a necessary consequence of the Divine Names of Loving, All-Merciful and 
Compassionate, and was knowledge imparted directly to man’s heart by God, of 
the sort called sunuhat. By means of the inspirations sent them people acquire 
the knowledge they need, the same as animals and plants. These inspirations 
which animate creatures receive are at the same time clear proof of God s exis¬ 
tence and unity . 16 . 

c. Dreams: Said Nursi favoured the view that dreams teach man certain facts, 
if only indirectly, and that true dreams are a window opening onto the World of 
the Unseen. He points out nevertheless that not all dreams are true and that some 
of them reflect human desires and anxieties . 17 This view of Said Nursi s con¬ 
forms to information about dreams in the Qur’an and Sunna. For attention is 
drawn to the importance and varieties of dreams both in the Qur’an and in the 

Sunna. 

f. Taking omens by means of books (tefe’ul ): Bediuzzaman agreed that this is a 
source of knowledge and was of the view it should be done with various books 
of poetry rather than the Qur’an . 18 

g. Jafr: Said Nursi also considered the science of jafr to be a source of knowl¬ 
edge. According to him, the source of jafr, which is based on abjad reckoning, is 
the treatise Jaljalutiyya written by ‘Ali b. Abi Talib in Arabic and Syriac. He 
considered jafr to be one of the keys of the Unseen ( ghayb ), and also to be an 
aspect of the Qur’an’s miraculousness. He stated that the Qur’an’s verses have 
numerous meanings besides their explicit meanings, and that these may be 
known by means of the science of jafr. 19 In his writings he said also that he him¬ 
self had obtained knowledge of the Unseen by means of jafr. It is said that jafr, 
which Bediuzzaman considered to be a source of knowledge by means of which 
hidden truths may be disclosed, has no basis in Islam and is based on narrations 
originating in Shi'ism, through which it became incorporated in Islamic cul¬ 
ture . 20 

B. Philosophy of nature 

As is believed by the majority of Sunni scholars. Said Nursi believed that the 
phenomena of nature occur through the effect of Divine power and will. 
Although the occurrence of particular events is tied to the existence of particular 

15. For views of modem kalam scholars, see Yusuf §evki Yavuz Akil, in TDV Islam Anstklop- 
edisi, ii, 244-5; xi, 60. 
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Said Nursi called the proof he set out more in a way that recalls the proofs of 
createdness and order, the proof of contingency. He considered inappropriate the 
kalam scholars’ proof of contingency, which is based on negating causality and 
endless chains of causes, and tried to offer a different explanation. But the gen¬ 
eral understanding of the proof of contingency, which proceeds from the idea of 
“the non-existence of beings not being a rational impossibility,” appears to be 
pretty different to Bediuzzaman’s view of the proof. 

d) The proof of order: The order present in the universe as a whole and in all 
its parts indicates the being who set them in order; and the wise and purposeful 
aspects and beauties in all things point clearly to the being who created them. 
This being must possess superior attributes, limitless knowledge, and endless 
power in order for there to be a reasonable explanation for the astonishing order 
and wise works which govern the universe. Denial of a creator with superior 
attributes means denying the order of the universe, its art, which dumbfounds 
man, and the wisdom and purposes of beings, which is not possible. Like Ibn 
Rushd and other Muslim thinkers, while setting out the proof of wisdom and 
order, Said Nursi pointed out the sun, moon, and stars revolving in their particu- 
lar orbits, their being bound to each through the force of gravity, the world being 
suitable to human life in every respect, and to the lives of animals and plants, 
and tried to demonstrate that these constitute very clear proofs of God’s exis¬ 
tence. 27 He emphasized that it was necessary to dwell on this proof, which the 
Qur’an also emphasizes. It is to be seen that contemporary Islamic thinkers show 
the same tendency. 28 

2. God's Unity 

According to Said Nursi, the fact that all beings belong to species is an impor¬ 
tant evidence of God’s unity. For all beings have a relation with unity by virtue 
of the unity of their species. That is, there is a manifestation of unity in all 
beings. If one notes carefully the principle “unity can proceed only from one,” 
the Creator’s unity becomes clear. Also, all beings resembling each other, firstly 
in their createdness, indicates that the being who created them is one. 29 Said 
Nursi changed the principle “only one [thing] can proceed from one [being],” 30 
which had been put forward by philosophers to prove the theory of the ‘Ten 
Intellects,’ into “the unity in all beings arises from a single being,” and used it to 
prove Divine unity. 

Bediuzzaman also presented the ‘tamanu’ proof concerning Divine unity, the 
principles of which are mentioned in the Qur’an, and which was later developed 
by the scholars of kalam. This demonstrates that the order in the universe sub¬ 
mits to a single will. Had there been more than one will, clashes and chaos in the 
universe would have been unavoidable. 31 
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3. Divine attributes 

Said Nursi s views on the Divine attributes may be summarized as follows: in 
respect of His essence, the Necessary Existent is a being. He therefore resembles 
no other being in His essence, attributes, and actions. For apart from Him, there 
is no being that is Necessarily Existent; on the contrary, all others are contingent. 
Since God is not a corporeal being. He is in no need of time and place. He is 
above and beyond them. Whereas corporeal beings cannot be free of time and 
place. 

In classifying the Divine attributes, Said Nursi generally followed the views 
of the scholars of kalam, dividing them into four groups: essential {zati), positive 
C subuti), active (fi 'IT), and haberi. He added the attributes of power, knowledge, 
will and speech to essential attributes like pre-eternal, eternal, and uncreated¬ 
ness, which have generally been called the subuti attributes by the scholars of 
kalam. However, Said Nursi said the subuti attributes consisted of life, knowl¬ 
edge, will, power, hearing, sight, and speech, and included these among the 
subuti attributes. 32 It is understood therefore that Said Nursi favoured the view of 
the scholars who named the selbi (negative or negating) and subuti (positive) 
attributes, essential (zati) attributes. 

Said Nursi related the active (fi'li) attributes to the attribute of creation (tek- 
vin), and stated that God creates in two ways: firstly is creation from non- 
existence, which is expressed with the concepts of origination ( ibda ’), invention 
(ihtira), and giving of existence (lead). His creating the world through the com¬ 
mand Be! is an example of this. Secondly is the creation of a being out of 
existing beings, which is expressed with the concepts of composition (in§a‘) and 
raising to life. His creating a new being out of beings He created from nothing 
forms the second sort of creative act. However, Said Nursi agreed with the 
majority of the Sunnis, that the creative act is realized directly by God, not shar¬ 
ing the view of those who say it is brought about indirectly. 33 

As for the attributes known as haberi. Said Nursi said it was impossible to 
attribute to God with their apparent meanings the attributes allegorical verses 
and Hadiths describe, thus reiterating exactly the views of the scholars of 
kalam. Metaphorical meanings are illustrated by means of concepts which 
address man’s senses in order to make them more readily understandable. For 
most people find it difficult to understand abstract meanings. For example, what 
is meant by “form” in the Hadith “God created man in His own form” is charac¬ 
ter, conduct, and attributes. For it is impossible for ‘form’ to be attributed to 
God. 34 

4. Man’s actions and Divine Determining 

According to Said Nursi, the start of man’s actions is related to ‘particular¬ 
ized’ will (ciiz’i irade), and their end to universal (kiilli) will. Man’s will and 
power are infinitesimal. Man is therefore defective and impotent and cannot 
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create any actions; on the contrary, his partial will and power make it possible 
for him only to ‘acquire’ actions. Thus, it is Divine will and determining that 
play the dominant role in man’s actions. For men can will nothing so long as 
God does not will it. Man’s will is therefore invalid before Divine will and bears 
no meaning. The oath God’s Messenger (PBUH) used, that he was “in the hand 
of Divine power,” is a proof that everything is under the disposal of Divine will 
and power. Said Nursi said, like Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, that belief in God necessi¬ 
tates belief in Divine Determining, and admitted that it is difficult to understand 
the relationship between man’s partial will and Divine Determining. However, 
he pointed out that not understanding the relationship between them did not 
show the absence of will, and indicated that it is necessary to establish man’s 
accountability. To conclude, he shared the view of the majority of the Sunnis, 
that “although man possesses a partial will, it is God Who creates his actions.” 35 

D. Prophethood 

Said Nursi considered prophethood to be the source of all good and beauty, 
and tried to relate it to Godhead. In his view, there is an elevated God Who 
created the universe, and it is unthinkable that He would not make Himself 
known to His creatures. This necessitates the institution of prophethood. For it is 
only possible to make God known to men and convey His commands to them 
through prophethood, therefore everyone who believes in God has to believe in 
the institution of prophethood. Said Nursi thus saw prophethood as a manifesta¬ 
tion of Godhead, and as an institution necessary for saving man from animality, 
and preferred to prove prophethood through reasoned proofs rather than narrated 
ones. One may summarize as follows the proof of prophethood he mentioned: 

Since man, a social being, possesses besides the ability to use the reason on 
various levels, base senses like lust and the instinctual soul, he is need of a uni¬ 
versal will which will inform him correctly about the laws ordering belief, wor¬ 
ship, and social relations, and this is the Shari‘a, brought by the Prophet 
(PBUH). The Messenger who brings the Shari'a both proves he is a Messenger 
through miracles, and becomes a model to other men through practising the 
Shari‘a. By virtue of their being Divine acts and addressing the senses. Said 
Nursi says it is impossible to deny miracles, and that miracles have two chief 
aims. The first is to demonstrate that the persons through whom they are shown 
are Divine Messengers and to get people to affirm them; and the second is to be 
models or examples for people, in order to encourage social development, and 
urge them to achieve similar acts. In his view, what lies at the base of the civili¬ 
zation which man has reached today are inspirations arising from miracles. The 
miracles of the prophets Yusuf and Sulayman described in the Qur’an, have 
inspired men with the possibility of achieving the bringing close of things like 
sound, smell, and images that are far away. 36 


35. Iyaratii'l-I'caz , 123-4; Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 57-8, 81-2; Lem’alar, 219; §italar, 6; Asa-yi Musa, 
52-3. 

36. lyaratii’l-l'caz, 162-3, 310-12; Muhakemat, 122-7. 


Said Nursi says that numerous prophets have come and gone in the history of 
humanity, and that the miracles they displayed formed evidences for the prophet¬ 
hood of Muhammad (PBUH); the attributes found in the former prophets being 
present in God’s Messenger (PBUH) was proof that he was a true prophet. 37 

Other evidences for the prophethood of Muhammad (PBUH) mentioned in the 
Risale-i Nur are these: his being known as ‘the Trustworthy’ by those around 
him, and despite being fiercely opposed, his conveying the message of Islam 
fearlessly regardless of the consequences; his attributes and predictions of his 
prophethood being mentioned in previous scriptures such as the Torah, Gospels, 
and Psalms, his elevated morals and conduct; his worship being of the very high¬ 
est degree; his offering the most convincing and reasonable explanations for 
beings and events; his call finding a response in people, and its drawing them; 
the Shari a he brought being a mine of wisdom; his civilizing in a short time a 
savage and idolatrous people and making them a model generation decked out 
with the very finest morals; all these are evidences that he was a true prophet. 38 

After mentioning the above evidences, which are found in detail in the discus¬ 
sions on prophethood in the books of kalam and in the books dealing with the 
evidences of prophethood, Said Nursi says that the most important proof of pro¬ 
phethood is the performance of miracles, and close on a thousand may be found 
in the Qur’an. 

Bediuzzaman divides the miracles of Muhammad (PBUH) into two sorts, 
those that occurred before his prophetic mission, irhasat, and the rest; and he 
divided the second sort into various groups. He categorized them as the miracles 
that occurred during his life and after his death, those connected with his person 
and those outside his person, spiritual miracles, and those related to materiality 
and creation. 39 In this way, he repeated the categorization found in the books on 
the evidences of prophethood. 40 

Said Nursi states that the wonder-working (Ceramet) of saints is true,and a 
Divine act, and that those who display it may know that it will occur through 
them. So long as there is no necessity, it is harmful to perform wonder-working, 
for it is for various purposes like guiding followers and the people and strength¬ 
ening their faith. 41 With these views Bediuzzaman follows the Sunni line 
exactly. 

E. The hereafter 

Said Nursi says concerning the hereafter that what all Muslims should believe 
is this: 

“After human beings die, their spirits depart for another realm. Their bodies rot 


37. lyaratu'l-l’caz, 190-3; Siizler, 221-2, 235-49; Mektubat, 177-8 

38. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 23-6; Siizler, 219-27, 539-42; Lem'alar, 53, 319; Sualar, 527; Mektubat, 

39. Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 22; Muhakemat, 147; Mektubat, 84; §ualar, 526; IyaratiVl-I'caz, 226. 

40. oee, Yusuf §evki Yavuz, “Delailu’n-Nubuvve,” TDVIslam Ansiklopedisi, ix, 115-8. 

41. Mektubat, 47-9, 330-2; Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 192. 
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except for a minute cell from the base of the spine 42 which will act as a seed. It 
remains intact, and on the Day of Resurrection God Almighty will create the 
human body out of it and return its spirit to it .” 43 

According to Said Nursi, however much God’s existence is rendered neces¬ 
sary by the existence of the universe, so God s existence renders necessary the 
world of the hereafter. 44 In addition to mentioning the evidences for the exis¬ 
tence of the hereafter in the Qur’an, he touches on the evidences discussed in the 
books of kalam, and says that the facts that those who obey God are not 
rewarded in this world and rebellious not punished, and justice is not carried out, 
and that man has an innate desire to live forever; and that some of the Divine 
Names pertain to the hereafter; and that all the revealed religions teach the exis¬ 
tence of the hereafter; and other such matters, all make the hereafter necessary, 
and that according to reason too the hereafter is possible. He also says rightly 
that those who do not believe in the hereafter cannot be saved in this world from 
the unhappiness resulting from feeling they will be annihilated for ever, while 
owing to the joy experienced at the thought of living for ever, those who believe 
are happy and suffer no distress or crisis. 45 

According to Bediuzzaman, since the Divine attributes require that' man will 
live for ever, the world of the hereafter will be eternal; Heaven and, Hell will be 
everlasting, and the believers will remain in Paradise eternally, and the unbeliev¬ 
ers in Hell. The unbelievers remaining perpetually in Hell is a bounty for them. 
For they could also be eliminated, and it is better to exist than not to exist, even 
if it is in torment. Although, basing it bn various evidences, he says that Hell has 
to be eternal, favouring a view that emerged in the 2nd century of the Hijra and 
was later favoured by Ibn al-‘Arabi, Bediuzzaman said that as recompense for 
the good works they had performed in this world, the unbelievers would become 
accustomed to the torment, and thus Hell would in one meaning cease being a 
place of torture for them. 46 

F. Signs of the end of the world 

Said Nursi said that doomsday could break forth as the result of any of the 
heavenly bodies colliding and the world consequently breaking up into pieces in 
the vast emptiness of space. His views concerning the signs of the end of the 
world were as follows: 

Like the allegorical verses of the Qur’an, narrations about the signs of the end 
of time are figurative and need to be interpreted. He therefore interpreted some 
of these. The Mahdi will appear before the end of the world in order to save 
belief, apply the Shari‘a, and in order to serve religion, unite with the Christians. 
He will be a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). Although Mahdis 

42. See, Yusuf §evki Yavuz, “AcbU’z-Zeneb," TDV Islam Ansiklopedisi, i, 310-20. 

43. Siizler, 574-5; i$aratu'l-Vcaz, 62. 

44. Lem'alar, 337-8. 

45. fiaratul-I'caz, 58-63; Siizler, 57-81, 128-30, 490-1; Mesnevi-i Nuriye, 34-5, 42-3, 119, 191, 
203; A.ra-yi Musa, 27-36; §ualar, 514. 
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have appeared every century to serve belief, the Mahdi who will appear at the 
end of time will include the Risale-i Nur in his programme, and publish it. The 
Hadiths about the Mahdi and the Sufyan infer that two vast atheistic currents 
will spread, one of which will attempt to eliminate Islam and the Mahdi will 
destroy it together with the collective personality of the Sufyan and its hypoc¬ 
risy; Christianity, which consists of the collective personality of Jesus, will 
defeat the other atheistic current, which springs from materialist philosophy, and 
will finally be transformed into a sort of Islam; Jesus, who is physically present 
in the heavens, will descend and lead this movement. This should be understood 
as Jesus killing the Dajjal not in the physical sense, but by defeating the atheist 
currents and destroying them. 47 

Gog and Magog are the Mongols and Manchurians. They have several times 
laid waste the face of the earth. Socialism came into being as a result of the 
French Revolution. This current, which destroyed everything sacred, was trans¬ 
formed into Bolshevism, which denied all religious and moral values. This in 
turn gave rise to anarchy, and the place of anarchy is backward, pillaging tribes. 
And these are the Manchurian and Mongol tribes, against which the Great Wall 
of China was built. 48 

Thus, in interpreting verses and Hadiths about the signs of the end of time, 
Said Nursi was following the tradition begun by Taftazani. He also established a 
tie between the Mahdi and the Risale-i Nur. It is noteworthy that there are simi¬ 
larities between his interpretations of the coming of Jesus and those of Elmali 
Muhammad Hamdi Yazir. 49 

G. Belief, sin, accusations of disbelief 

1. The definition and nature of belief 

Bediuzzaman shared Elmali Hamdi’s view of belief, defined as “consisting of 
affirming in detail the essentials of religion that Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) 
brought, and in summary fashion the revealed truths other than the essentials.” 50 
He considered it necessary that people should possess freedom and strength so 
that they could be held answerable through belief. Another condition of this was 
to be aware of the call of God’s Messenger. Those unaware of it are not answer- 
able if they believe in things other than God’s existence and unity, and will not 
therefore be punished in the hereafter. 51 Since at the end of time, indifference 
towards religion will prevail, in one sense oppressed Christians are counted as 
people who live in a period which receives no prophetic message (fetret). Both 
human will is important for belief to be valid, and Divine will is important. For 
God bestows the light of belief on those of His servants whom He wishes. 52 

47. Sualar, 373-4, 486-7; Mektubat, 53-5, 411-3; Kastamonu Lahikasi, 49-50, 57-8, 75; Sikke-i 
Tasdik-i Gaybt, 9-10. 

48. Lem'alar, 104-5; Stizler, 319-20; §ualar, 494. • 

49. Yazir, Elmahli Hamdi, Hak Dini Kur’an Dili, ii, 1112-3; v, 3288; Yusuf Sevki Yavuz, 
Eimalih Muhammed Hamdi,” TDV Islam Ansiklopedisi, xi, 61. 

50. Yazir, Elmahli Hamdi, Hak Dini Kur'an Dili, i, 179-80; 1'saratu'l-l‘caz, 44. 
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Said Nursi was of the view that the strength of belief could fluctuate. It could 
increase or decrease in relation to the abundance and certainty of the evidences 
of belief or their fewness and vagueness. He used the classic classification of 
the three degrees of belief, ‘knowledge of certainty,’ ‘vision of certainty,’ and 
‘ahsnlnte certainty ’ 53 used by Islamic scholars, and considered it necessary for 
those who wanted’to attain to them to perform good works.* All believers are 
obliged to comply with the Divine commands if they want to be saved. 

Said Nursi stated that Islam means submission, and belief means affirmation, 
and that belief without Islam, and Islam without belief will not save a person in 
the hereafter 55 He discusses also the positive effects of belief on man s life, and 
says that belief takes man to enlightenment and brotherhood, while denial 
plunges him into darkness and enmity. It is because of this that Western civiliza¬ 
tion which is dominated by atheistic philosophy, cannot bring about brother¬ 
hood amon<* humanity. Moreover, for those who believe death is the beginning 
of a new life, while for deniers it is the door to nothingness where life ends. 
Thus, believers are hopeful, while deniers pessimistic and in a painful state of 

mind. 56 

2. Sin 

Bediuzzaman considered actions like murder, drinking alcohol, fornication, 
rebelling against parents, giving false testimony, and practising innovations to 
among the grievous sins. Following the Sunni view, he stated that those commit 
Grievous sins remain believers. For those who commit grievous- sins are not 
denying the Divine commands, they are merely defeated by their souls due to 
laziness or heedlessness. But there is always a danger that those who are habitu¬ 
ally lazy will fall into disbelief. 57 

3. Accusing of disbelief (tekfir) 

In accordance with the Sunni view. Said Nursi said that the fundamentals of 
belief form a whole, and that someone who denies one or a number of them 
becomes an-unbeliever. He speaks of two sorts of unbelievers: firstly those who 
deny God and all religions, and secondly, those who deny the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad (PBUH) and the religion of Islam, which he brought. However, in his opin¬ 
ion real unbelievers are those who deny God and all religions. One has to be 
extremely cautious when accusing others of unbelief. At a time non-Muslims 
were distinguished by their dress, Muslims who wore the same dress could not 
be accused of unbelief. The brimmed hat is an item of this dress. However, there 
is no doubt that those who subscribe to the beliefs of the unbelievers are them¬ 
selves unbelievers. 58 


53. Yusuf §evki Yavuz, “Ayne’I-yaktn,” TDV Islam Ansiklopedisi, iv, 269. 

54. Kastamonu Lahikasi, 15-6; Sikke-i Tasdik-i Gaybt, 26, 176. 
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58 SimOhat Istanbul 1977, 20; I^aratii'1-Vcaz, 74; ?ualar, 324; Lem alar, 261; Munazarat, 71- 


H. Politics (imamet-Hilafet) 

Said Nursi asserted that republicanism is in conformity with Islam, and cited 
the time of the four Rightly-Guided Caliphs as evidence for this. In his view, it 
was licit for the National Assembly to take on the Caliphate and in conformity 
with Islamic law. However, the Assembly had to ensure that any laws it passed 
conformed to Islamic law and had to draw them up in that way. So long as the 
secular republic, which separates the matters of religion and those of this world, 
afforded the freedom it recognized for those without religion to those who 
believe, it would not be practising irreligion, it would otherwise clearly be sup¬ 
porting irreligion. 59 

Conclusion 

As a religious scholar belonging to the Sunni School, Said Nursi considered 
‘ilm al-kalam (theology) to be inadequate in regard to the basic questions of 
faith, and was of the view that the Risale-i Nur answered this need of Muslims. 
For it had been inspired in his heart from the effulgence of the Qur’an. It was 
therefore free of error and discussed the Qur’anic truths. However, it should not 
be forgotten that a basic principle adopted by the Sunni scholars and distinguish¬ 
ing them from the Shi‘a is that such writings have a human source, and outside 
the prophets no on is free of error ( ma'sum ). Nevertheless, he used the evidence 
and methods of the science of kalam when discussing the questions of belief. 
Concerning the problem of knowledge, Said Nursi recognized the acquisition of 
knowledge, but since he added intuitive knowledge and inspiration, dreams, tak¬ 
ing omens from books, and the science of jafr to the senses, information, and 
intellect as sources of knowledge, his ideas differed from those of (he scholars of 
kalam. He differed from Sunni scholars particularly by considering jafr to be 
among the sources of knowledge, which is based on narrations of Shi‘i origin. In 
the philosophy of nature, he followed the Ash'ari school, and defended the the¬ 
ory of ‘habit’ put forward by Baqillani and Ghazzali, and rejected the principle 
of causality. Contemporary scholars have favoured causality and criticized the 
habit theory, and so Said Nursi’s ideas have also been criticised indirectly. 

In the question of God’s existence, of the proofs of createdness, contingency, 
order, and inborn nature, which had been developed by scholars of kalam and 
Islamic philosophers since the 3rd century of the Hijra, Said Nursi emphasized 
the proof of order, as other contemporary scholars have also done. Concerning 
Divine unity, in addition to the proof called “temanu,” he mentioned a proof the 
subject of which is all beings being members of species. On the subject of the 
Divine attributes, he followed Maturidi, proved the attributes related to creation, 
and interpreted the attributes called “haberi.” He stated, like Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, that belief in Divine Determining was necessitated by belief in God. Also, 
although man has the power and will to act, all actions are created by God, thus 
it is God Who has the dominant role in man’s actions. 


59. MiXnazarat, 38-9; Hutbe-i §amiye, Istanbul 1960, 79. For Said Nursi’s views on kalam, see, 
Harmanci, Abdiilkadir, Klasik Kelam Problemleri Agtsindan Nur Risaleleri, Istanbul, Marmara Oni- 
versitesi Sosyal Bilimler Enstitusii 1994. 
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Bediuzzaman interpreted prophethood as a manifestation of Godhead, said 
that miracles were the most important proof of prophethood, and had also been 
the source of inspiration of modem discoveries and inventions. He described 
some of the miracles of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) which are mentioned 
in the books of evidences of his prophethood. 

On the question of the hereafter, he expounded the evidences for it in the 
Qur’an and Sunna, and said too that man’s sense of justice and desire for eternity 
are both important evidences for it. He stressed that belief in the hereafter made 
man happy, while denial induces in him a pessimistic state of mind, and 
although he proved the immortality of man’s spirit, he criticized the ‘calling up 
of spirits’ practised in the West. He stated that Hell will be eternal, and repeated 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view that in time unbelievers would grow accustomed to the tor¬ 
ments. By interpreting the Dajjal, one of the signs of the end of time, in the form 
of the atheistic currents which are the representatives of evil, he was following 
the tradition started by Taftazani. And on the subject of the coming of Jesus, his 
interpretations are similar to those in Elmali Hamdi Yazir’s Qur’anic commen¬ 
tary. There are also noteworthy similarities in their definitions of belief. 

Bediuzzaman took the moderate stand always favoured by the Sunnis in the 
question of making accusations of disbelief, and invited people to act cautiously 
in this matter. Based on powerful evidences, he stated that people, cannot be 
accused on unbelief for wearing the peaked cap. 

Bediuzzaman considered republicanism to be lawful so long as it conforms to 
Islamic law, and said that if secularism recognized religious freedoms, it should 
not be counted as irreligion. 

As was seen, in the Risale-i Nur Said Nursi dealt with just about all the ques¬ 
tions of the science of kalam, and endeavoured to demonstrate and prove them. 
Thus, together with benefiting from the views of former Islamic scholars, he was 
a contemporary scholar who drew attention to the questions of belief through his 
discussions, which are in conformity with methods of the Holy Qur’an. 


* * * 
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